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PREFACE. 


THAT  praifes  are  withoiit  reafon  laviihed  on 
the  dead^  and  that  the' honours  due  only  to 
excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  h  a  com-^ 
plaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by  thofe,  who, 
l^ing  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  herefies  of  paradox;  or  thofe,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  confolatory  expediehts, 
are  willing  to  hope  from  pofterity  what  the  prefent 
age  refiifes,  and  flatter  tbemfelvcs  that  the  regard, 
which  is  ye\  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  laft  bellowed 
by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attrad:$ 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that ; 
reverence  it,  not  from  reafon,  but  from  prejudice. 
Some  fecm  to  admire  indifcriminately  whatever  has , 
been  long  preferved,  without  confidering  that  time 
has  fometimes  co-operated  with  chance;  all  perhaps. 
are  more  willing  to  honour  paft  than  prefent  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  Ihades  of  age,  as  the  eye  furveys  the  fun  through 
artificial  opacity.     The  great  contention  of  criticifm  • 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  ancients.    While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we 
eitiii^ate  his  powers  by  his  worft  performance;  and 
whch  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  beft. 

Vol,- 1-  [A]  To 


2  PREFACE. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  li 
not  abfolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  compara^^ 
tivc;  to  works  not  raifed  upon  principles  demonftra* 
tive  and  fcientifick,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obferv- 
ation  and  experience,  no  other  teft  can  be  applied 
than  length' of  duration  and  continuance  of  eftcem. 
What  mankind  have  long  poflefled  they  have  often 
examined  and  compared,  and  if  they  perfift  to  valyc. 
the  poffeffion,  it  isbecaufe  frequent  comparifons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.    As  aniong  the  works 
of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  ojr 
a  mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  of  many 
mountains,   and  many  rivers;  fo  in  thr  produ&ion3 
of  genius,  nothing  can  be  ftiled  excellent  till  it  has 
been  compared  with  other  works  of  the  fame  Jcind* 
Demonftration  immediately  difplays  its  power,  and 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years; 
but  works  tentative  and  experimental  muft  be  efti- 
mated  by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  colleftive 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a  long  fucceffion 
of  endeavours.     Of  the  firft  building  that  was  raifed,. 
it  might  be  with   certainty  determined  that  it  was 
round  or  fquare;  but  whether  it  was  fpacious  pr  lofty 
muft  have  been  referred  to  time.     The  Pythagorean; 
fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once  difcovered  to  be  perfect; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  tranf- 
cend  the  common  lirnits  of  human  intelligence^  but 
by  remarking,  that  nation  after  nation^  and  century* 
after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  mope  than 
tranfpofc;his  incidents,,  nc.v  name  his  charadjers,  and 
paraphrafc  his  fentimcnts. 

The 
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The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  fub- 
fitted  arifes  therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confi< 
dence  in  thefuperior  wifdom  of  paft  ages,  or  gloomy 
perfuaiion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the 
confcquence  of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  pofi- 
tions,  that  what  has  been  longed  known  has  been 
moft  confidered^  and  what  is  moll  confidered  is  belt 
underttood. 


The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  undertaken  the 
revifion,  may  now  begin  to  aflume  the  dignity  of  an 
ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  eftabliihed  fame 
and  prefcriptive  veneration.     He  has  long  outlived ' 
his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the  teft  ot 
literary  merit.     Whatever  advantages  he  might  once 
derive  from  perfonal  allufions,  local  cuftoms,  or  tem- 
porary opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  loft;  and 
every  topick  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  forrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obfcure  the  fcenes  which  they  once  illuminated.    The 
cffefts  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end;  the 
tradition  of  his  friendfhips  and  his  enmities  has  pe- 
rilhed;  his  works  fupport  no  opinion  with  arguments^ 
nor  fupply  any  fadtion  with  invcftives;    they  can 
neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity;  but  are 
rf>aH  withq]if  or)y  (>ther  tcafon  than  the  defire  of  plea- 
JillCa,  and  are  therefore  praifed  only"  as  plealure"ls; 
obtained;  yet,  thus,.unaffifted.by  intermit  or  paflSon^ 
they  have  paft  through  variations  of  tafte  and  change$ 
of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation 
to  another,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  tranf- 
milfion. 


[A  a  J  BuC 
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Butbccaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gra- 
dually gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infah 
iible;  and  approbation,  though  long  continued,  may 
yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  faihion;; 
it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  ex-" 
cellence  Shakefpeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen. 


I: 


Nothing  can  pleafc  many,  and  pleafe  long,  but 
^juft  reprefentations  of  general  nature.  Particular 
inanners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  therefore  few  only; 
can  judge  how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irregular 
combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may  delight  awhile,.  - 
ty  that  novelty  of  which  the  common  fatiety  of  life 
fends  us  all  in  queft ;  but  the  pleafures  of  fuddea 
wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
rcpofe  on  the  ftability  of  truth. 

Shakefpeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above  all 
modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature;  the  poet  that 

;.  Holds  lip  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners 
and  of  life.     His  charaders  are  not  modified  by  the\ 
cuftoml_of  jgarricuUr^^        unpradifed  by  the  reft  \ 
tof  the  world;  by  th6  peculiarities  of  ftudies  or  pro* 
ifeffions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers; 
6r  by  the  accidents  of  tranficnt  falhions  or  temporary 
opinions  ;  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
iiumanirv,  fuch  a$  the  world  will  always  fupply,  and 
bbfervation  will  j;iwnys  find.     Hi's  perfons  adt  and  • 
fpeak  by  the  influence  of  thofe  general  paflions  and 
principles  by  which  all  minds  are  ngitatcd,  and  th<* 
'whole  fyftem  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.     In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  charafter  is  too  often  an 

individual ; 

t- 
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individual;  in  tbofe  of  Shakefpeare  it  is  comnK>Dly 
ai  Ipecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of.defigo  tbatfol 
hiuch.inftrudion  is  derived.     It  is  this  which  fills  the  !^ 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  with  pradical  axioms  and  dor  J 
inclUck  wifdom.    It  was  (aid  of  Euripides,  that  every 
verfe  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shake* 
ipeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  colleded  a  fyftem 
of  civil  and  ©economical  prudence.     Yet  his  real 
power  is  notfhewnin  the  fplendor  of  particular  paC- 
fages,  but  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,   and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him 
by  feleft  quotations,  will  fucceed  like  the  pedant  in 
Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  houfe  to  fale, 
carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  fpecimcn. 

It  will  not  eafify  be  imagined  how  much  Shake-  * 
ipeare  excels  in  accomrriodating  his  fentiments  to  real  1 
life,  but  by  comparing  h\m  with  other  authors.  It 
Was  obferved  of  the  ancient  fchopls  of  declamation, 
that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
itiore  was  the  ftudent  difqualified  for  the  world,  be- 
caufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  fbould  ever 
meet  in  any  other  place.  The  fame  remark  may.  be 
applied  to  every  ftage  but  that  of  Shakefpeare.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direftion,  is  peo-. 
pled  by  fuch  charaders  as  were  never  feen,  converfing 
in  i  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topick^ 
which  will  never  arifc  in  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
But  the  dialogue  of  this  author' is  often  fo  evidenlly 
determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  is 
purfued  with  fo  much  eafe  and  fimplicity,  that  it 
--  [A3]  feems 
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fccms  fcarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fi<aion,  but  to 
have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  fcleftion  out  of  com* 
pion  converfation,  and  common  occurrences, 

I  Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftributed,  and 
every  action  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover, 
a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable;  to  entangle  them 
m  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with  op. 
pofitions  of  intercft,  and  harrafs  them  with  violence 
of  defires  inconfiftent  with  each  other;  to  mike  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony;  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  forrow; 
to  diftrefs  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  diftreffed; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  modern  dramatift.  For  this,  pro- 
bability is  violated,  life  is  mifreprefented,  and  lan- 
guage is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many 
paffions,  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the 
liim  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a 
poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him.  He 
knew,  that  any  other  paflion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Charaftcrs  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  cafily 
\  difcriminated  and  preferved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
I  kept  his  perfonap:es  more  diftinft  from  each  other. 
I  will  not  fay  with  Pope,  that  every  fpeech  may  be 
affigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  becaufe  many  fpecches 
there  are  which  have  nothing  charafteriftical;  but,^ 
perhaps,  though -forne  may  be  equally  adapted  to 
every  perfon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can 

^  be 
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he  properly  transferred  fronl  the  prcfcnt  poflcflbr  to 
another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there 
is  reafon  for  choice* 

Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
perl>oiical  €»r  aggravated  chara&ers,  by  fabulous  and 
unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers 
of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a 
giant  ahd  a  dwarf  ^  and  he  that  fliould  form  his  ex- 
pectations of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from 
the  talei  would  be  equally  deceived.     Shakefpeare' 
has  no  heroes;  hisfcenes  are  occupied  only  by  men, 
who  a6t  and  fpeak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  ihould 
himfelf  have  fpoken  or  aded  on  the  fame  occafion : 
even  where  the  agency  is  fupernatural,  thcf  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.     Other  writers  difguife  the  moft 
natural  paiBons  and  moft  frequent  incidents ;  fo  that 
he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book  will  not  know 
them  in  the  world:   Shafceipejre  approxiniates  the: 
remote^-  and-iamili^trizes'  ihc^wehderfut^  the  event' 
which  he  reprefents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were 
poflUalei^f  "6ffefts  woulcT probably  be  fuch  as  he  has 
affigned;  and  itTXR^l55"TaicI,  that  he  lias  not  only 
Ihewn  Human- Bfttwe  as  it  ads  in  real  exiffenccs^  Jw**- 
As  it"W0atd1Se  foiancj  in  trials,  Jo  Jvhich  it  cannot  be 
expofed.  /^ l*X\'\ ^  7ti:/l .  ^ <  v* ^ 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that  his  ■ 
drama  is  the  mirror  of  life;  that  he  who  has  mazed  i 
his  itnagij^atlon,   in  following  the  phantoms  which 
other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured 
of  his  delirious  ec^aiies,  by  readiag  human  fenti- 
ments in  human  language;  by  fcenes  from  which  a 

[  A  4  ]  hermit 
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hermit  may  eftimate  the  tranfadions  of  the  .worlc!^ 
and  a  confeflbr  predift  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions. 

I  His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expoftd  hirti 
j  to  the  cenfure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments 
I  tipoft  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rhymer  think 
bis  Romans  not  fufficiently  Roman;  and  Voltaire  cen- 
fures  his^  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Dennis  is 
offended,  that  Menenius,  a  fenator  of  Rome,  fliould 
play  the  buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  de* 
-cency  violated  when  the  Daniih  ufurpcr  is  reprefented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakefpeare  always  makes  nature 
^•predominate  oyer  accident;  and  if  he  preferves  the 
cfTential  charader,  is  not  very  careful  of  diftinftion^ 
.Superinduced  and  adventitious.  His  (lory  requires 
Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He 
knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of 
alldifpofitions;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  fenate-houfe  for  that  which  the  fenate-houfe  would 
certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
ihew  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious^  but 
defpicable;  he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to  his 
other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like 
other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power 
Upon  kings.  Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty 
tninds;  a  poet  overlooks  the  cafual  diftindion  of 
country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  fatisfied'with  the 
figure,,  neglcdts  the  drapery. 

The  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  co^ 
mick  and  tragick  fcenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
•works,  deferves  more  confideration^  Let  the  fadt  be 
foftftated,  and  then  exaniined, 

Shakei 
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.  Shakcfgcarc's  plays  are,  not  in  the  rigorous,  and  cri- 
tical fenfe  either  tragcdie&u^  comedies^huLcooafioe 
fitions  ofadiftinftkind;  exbibi ting  the  teal  fiate  of 
Uiblunarjr  nature^  which  partakes  .pf_gQQi.and..CYilt . 
loy  and  lorrow>  mingled  yyith  endlefs  vacijtj  of  pro* 
portion  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and 
expreffing  the  courfeof  the  world».ia.wKt/-h  thfi  hit 
oflg^jrthe  gain  oT  another;  in  vyJudu-jal  the  fame 
time,  the  reveller  1s  hafting  to  his  wine,  and  the 
mourner  bufytng  Kis  friend  j  in  which  the  malignity 
of  one  is  fometimes  defeated  by  the  frolick  of  an- 
other;  and  many  mifchiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
done  and  hindered  without  defign- 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  cafu^  ^. 
alties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  . 
cuftom  had  prefcribed,  felefted  fome  the  crimes  of 
men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities;  fome  the  momen- 
tous viciffitudcs  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter  occur- 
rences ;  fome  the  terrors  of.  diftrefs,  and  fome  the 
gayetics  of  profperity.  *  Thus  rofe  the  two  modes  of 
imitation,  known  by  the  nzmcs  of  tragedy  and  comtdy, 
compofitions  intended  to  promote  different  ends  by 
contrary  means,  and  confidered  as  ib  little  allied, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
a  finglc  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakefpeare  has   united  the  powers  of   exciting  j 
laughter  and  forrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  \ 
compofition.     Almoft  all  his  plays  are  divided  be-  \ 
tween  ferious  and  ludicrous  charafters,  and,  in  the 
fuccciSve  evolutions  of  the  dcfign,  fometimes  pror 
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duce  ferioufnefs  iihd  forrow,   and  foraetimcs  levity 
und  laughter. 

That  this  IS  a  practice  contrary  tb  thfe  rules  of  cri- 
ticifm  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is  always 
all  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  nature.  The  end 
of  writing  is  to  inftrudt;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  in- 
Uruft  by  pleafing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  inftruftion  of  tragedy  or  comedy  can- 
not be  denied,  becaufe  it  includes  both  in  its  altera- 
tions of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  Ihewing  how  great  ma- 
chinations and  flender  defigns  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  fyftem  by  unavoidable  concatenation* 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  fccnes  thfe 
paffions  are  interrupted  in  their  progreffion,  and  that 
the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due 
gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  latf  the 
power  to  move,  which  conftitutes  the  perfedtton  ot 
dramatick  poetry.     This  reafoning  is  fo  fpecious,  that 
it  is  received  as  true  even  by  rhofe  who  in  daily  expe- 
rience feel  it  to  be  falfe.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
fcenes  feldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  viciffi- 
tudes  of  paffion.     Fiction  cannot  itiove  fo  much,  but 
that  the  attention  may  be  eafily  transferred;    and 
though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  pleafing  melancholy 
be  fometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet 
lit  it  be  confidercd  likewife,  that  melancholy  is  often 
not  pleafing,  and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man 
miybc  thcrelief  of  another;  that  different  auditori 

have 
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bave  different  hajbkudes;  and  tbat^  u|Km  the  whole, 
all  pleafure  confifts  in  variety. 


The  players^  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  au- 
thor's works  into  comedies,  hiftories,  and  tragedies, 
feem  not  to  have  diflinguiihed  the  three  kindst  by  | 
any  very  exa&  or  definite  ideas.  [ 

An  adion  which  ended  happily  to  the  principiil 
peribns,  however  ferious  or  diftrefsful  through  its  in- 
termediate incidents,  in  their  opinion  conftituted  a 
comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
amongft  us,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by  chang. 
ing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day,  and  co- 
medies to-morrowt 

Tragedy  was  not  in  xhoft  times  a  poem  of  morfc 
general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  required 
only  a  calamitous  conclufion,  with  which  the  com- 
mon criticifm  of  that  age  was  fatisfied,  whatever 
lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  progrefs, 

Hlftory  was  a  feries  of  aAions,  with  no  other  than 
chronological  fucceifion,  independent  on  each  other, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate 
the  conclufion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  diflin- 
guiihed from  tragedy.  There  is  not  much  nearer 
approach  to  unity  of  a&ion  in  the  tragedy  of  Antory 
mid  Cleopatroj  than  in  the  hiftory  of  Richard  the  &- 
iond  But  a  hiflory  might  be  continued  through  many 
p}ay$ ;  a9  it  bad  no  plan,  it  bad  no  linuts* 

Throng 
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Through  all  thefe  dfoominadons  of  the  drami, 
; Shakefpeare's  mode  of  compo&ion  is  the  fame;  an 
■interchange  of  fcrioufncfs  and  merriment,  by  which 
.the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at 
anofther.  But  whatever  be  his  purpofe,  whether  to 
gladden  or  deprefs,  dr  to  cooduft  the  ftory,  without 
vehemence  or  emotion,  thcaag^ijtradts  of  <afy  and 
ji^gijliar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpofe^ 
:as  he  commajffdsncfs,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filent 
^with  quiet  expectation^  in  tranquility  without  in* 
.difference* 

/  When  Shakefpeare's  plants  underftood,  moft  of  the 
^.criticifms  of  Rhymer  and  Voltaire  vaniih  away.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by 
two  ccntincls ;  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio*s  window, 
•without  injur)'  to  the  fcheme  of  the  play,  though  ia 
terms  which  a  modern  audience  would  no^eafily  em- 
dure;  the  charader  of  Polonius  is  feafonable  and  ufe- 
fill;  and  the  Grave-diggers  themfclves  naay  be  heard 
with  applaufe. 

j  Shakefpeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the 
{World  open  before  him;^^  the  rulei^  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few;  the  publick  judgment  waa 
unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  iuch  fame  as  might 
force  him  upoti  imitation,  nor  Criticks  of  fuch  autho- 
rity as  might  reftrain  his  eitravagance:  he  therefore 
indulged  his  natural  difpofition,  and  his  difpofitioD* 
as  Rhymer  has  remarked;  led  hliti  to  comedy.  In 
tragedy  he. often  writes  with  gr^at  appearance  6f  .to'd 
and  ftudy,  what  is  written  at  laft  with  little  felicity  ; 
\  But  ia  his  comick  fcenes,  he  feems  to  produce  without 

labour. 
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hbom^  what  no  labour  can  improve.    In  tragedy  he 
i^  always  ftrugglihg  after  ibme  occafion  to  be  comick^ ' 
but  in  comedy  he  feems  to  repofe^  or  to  luxuriate, 
as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.    In  ^ 
his  tragick  fcenes  thore  is  always  fomething  wanting, 
but  bis  comedy  often  furpafies  expedadon  or  defire. 
His  comedy  pleafes  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language, 
afld  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and^ 
aftion^     His  tragedy  feems  to  be  ikill,  his  comedy  to) 
bcinftma:.  * 

The  force  of  his  cpmick  fcenes  has  fuffered  little 
dipunution  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and^ 
a  half,  in  mantiers  or  in  words.  As  his  peribnages 
^  tipon  princifrfjes  arifin^from  genuine  paifion,  very 
little  nio9lEe<f"tyi  particular  fbrms^  their  pleafures 
and  vexations  are  communicable,  to  all  times  and  to 
all  Dbce&j  they  are  natur^^  and  therefore  duijEIcV 
the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  perfonal  habits^  are 
only  fuperficial  dies,  bright  and  pleafing  for  a  little 
vhile,  yet  foon  fading  to  a  dim  tihd,  without  any 
remains  of  former  luHre;  but  the  difcrimihations  of 

trnPjjgfl^^^  ^ret  fftP  mlnnrft  ruf  n^^nr^*  tbfiyjpervade 
ttie  whole  pafg,  ^ftpdrfln  nnly..pertfli  with  the  body^ 
that  e^bits  them.    The  accidental. compofitions  of 

/hcten^pcouT^mode^^^^  the  chance 

Wht^  cnyriKin^  ,  SltflB  i.  .bM<;  (hft  uniform  fimplicity 
jTpnmmve  QuaUjigi^iifiitb«l^m«s , .  incjjafc,  ^nor 
fuffers  decay.    The  £m4  heaped  by  one  flood  is  feat-* 

"tcred  byanothei;.  but  the  rocl^  always  continues  in: 
its  place.  The  u^m  of  time^j  ^hicfa  is  con{iou«U}ei 
walhing  the  diflbluBl^bricks 'of  other  poets,  p^^es 
wiihou|t  injury  by  theMtQiant  of  Shakefpeare. 
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If  thereby,  what  I  bclicY©  there  is^  in  every  na-* 
tiaiH  a  fiile  which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a  ceruiit 
iQode  of  phrafeology  fo  confimant  and  congenial  to 
the  apalogyr  and  principles  of  its  refpeSive  language, 
a^to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered;  this  ftyle  is  pro* 
bably  tot  be  fought  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life, 
afoong  thofe  who  fpcak  only  to  be  underitood^  with- 
om  ambimoh  of'  el^nce.    The  polite  are  always 
catching  modifh  innovations^  and  the  learned  depart 
from  eftabrtfhcd  forms  of  fpeedh^  in  hope  of  finding 
or  making  better;  thofe  who  wifli  for  diftindion  for- 
flJoethevulgar^  when  the  vulgar  is  right ;  but  there 
U  a  converfation  above  grof&eis  and  below  refine* 
QWit^  where  pfc^iety  refidei^  and  where  this  poet 
fcQms  to  have  gadnered  his  comick  dialogue.    He  is^ 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  prefent 
age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and  amon^ 
bis  other  excellencies  de&rves  t6  be  ftudied  as  one  of 
the  original  mailers  of  our  language^ 

Ihefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidered  not  as  un- 
j^Kceptionably  conltant,  but  as  containing  general  and 
ipredominanc  truth*    iShakefpeare's  familiar  dialogue 
'is  affirmed  to  be  fiqooth  and  clear^  yet  not  wholljr 
wifhouf 'ruggedncfs  or  difficulty  ;  as  a  country  may 
be  eminently  fruitful^  though  it  has  fpots  unfit  for 
euldvation:    his    chara&ers  are  praifed  as  natural, 
though  their  fentinients  are  fometimes  forced^  and 
tbsxradklons  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  wholer 
isifphcrical,  j;b6ugh  its  fiirfiace  is  varied  with  protur 
bfii^fices  af(d  cavities. 

Shake- 
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ShakeQ>eare  with  bis  excellencies  has  likewxfe  faults,  \ 
tkn4  faults  fufEcient  to  obfcure  an/d  oyefwhejin  anf 
other  merit.    I  Ihall  Ihew  them  in  the  proportion  m  \ 
wbidi  they  appear  to  me$  without  enviou?  malignity  j 
or  fuperflitious  veneration.    No  queftion  can  l>e  t^Of^Q  * 
innocently  difcuflfed  than  a  de^  port's  pretei?fions  to 
renown  f  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry  wbicb 
fets  candour  higher  than  truths 

His  firft  qefed  is  that  to  which  ipay  be  impu$^  , 
moft  of  the  6yil  in  books  or  in  men.     He  facrifices  ■ 
virtue  tp  copvcoi^i^e^  a^d  is,  fp ;  much  mpr«  careful  \ 
to  pleafe  thai^  to  inftrud,  tljat  he  feems  to  write 
withoytany  njork  purpgfc.     From  hi?  writings  in^ 
deed  a  fyftem  of  fobial  duty  may  be  fel^ef^>  (or  bo 
that  thittks  reafonabiy  muft  thjqk  mgrally ;  but  his  ; 
pfece^^  and  ixiocn's  3rop^  cafually  fromhiff^;  he. 
m^cs  no  jufi  dii^Qbution  of  goo4  prcyily.nor  is  aln 
ways  carelul  to  ihew  in  the  virtuous  a  difapprobatioa 
of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  perfpn?  indifferpnitly 
through  rjgbt  aqij  wrong,  and  at.the.clofe  difmiffes 
thcjn . without  fur^er  care,  an4.1^?ves  their  exa/nplcs 
tQ  opiate  by  chance.   This  fault  th?  barbarity  of  hii 
agp  cannot  extenuate;  for  it  is  always  a  wricer^s  duty 
tp  mz\^  the  world  better^  ani^^uftiqg  is  a  virtue  in» 
dependent  on  timp  or  place# 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  that  a  very 
flight  confideration  may  improve  them,  and  fo  care-  ; 
leisiy  purfued,  that  he  feenw  not  always  fully  to 
comprehend  his  o«vn  defigiu  He  omits  opportunitiea^ 
of  infirufting  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of  hit: 
fipty  fe^o^  to  ff)rce  upgn  him^  and  apparemly  rej$&& 
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thofe  exhibitions  which  would  be  more  afFeding,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  which  arc  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the 
latter  part  is  evidently  negledted.  When  he  found 
himfelf  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his 
reward,  he  fhortened  the  labour  to  fnatch  the  profit* 
He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he  fliould  moft 
•vigoroufly  exert  them,  and  his  cataftrophe  is  impro- 
bably produced  or  imperfectly  rcprcfented. 

\  He  had  no  regard  to  diftinftion  of  time  or  place, 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcruple,  the 
cuftoms,  inftitutions,  and  opinions  of  another,  at 
the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  poffibi- 
liry.  Thcfe  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
2eal  than  judgment,  ta  transfer  to  his  imagined  in- 
terpolators. We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Heftor 
quoting  Ariftotle,  when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  mytho-' 
logy  of  fairies.  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame  age 
Sidney,,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning, 
hat,  in  his  Arcadia^  confounded  the  paftoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the.days  of  innocence,  quiet,  ancf 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  violence,  and  ad** 
venture. 

In  htscomick  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuctefsfut,. 
when  he  engages  his  charaders  in  reciprocations  of 
Imartnefs  and  contefts  of  farcafm;  their  jefts  are  com- 
monly grofs,  and'  their  iJeafantry  licentious ;  neither ' 
his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor 
:       :  arc 
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tre  fi^kietitiy  diftinguifhcd  from  his  clowns  by  any 
skppeaFimce  of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  repre- 
fented  cbe  re^  convepfation  of  his  time  is  not  cafy  to 
determine;  f^c  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  time  of  ftatelinefs,  formality, 
and  rcferve,  yet  perhaps  t^  relaxations  of  that  fe- 
^cfity  were  not  very  elegant^  There  muft,  however, 
bare  been  always  fome  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to 
others,  and  a  wpiter  ought  to  ohufe  the  beft 

In  tragedy  his  performance  fecms  conftaritly  to  be 
worfe,  as  his  labour  is  morc»  The  effufions  of  paf- 
fion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  moft  part 
ftriking  arid  energetick;  but  whenever  he  foHcits  his 
mveMion,  or  ftrains  his  faculties,  the  offspring  of  his 
diroei  is  tumour,  mtannefs,  tedioufnefs,  and  ob- 
Icocky. 

Ib  flarr^on  he  afFefts'  a  difproportionate  pomp  of  \ 
didion,  and  a  wearifome  train  of  circumlocution,  \ 
and  tells  the  incident. imperfectly  in  many  words, 
which  might  have  been  more  plainly  delivered  in 
few.  Narration  indramatick  poetry  is  naturally  .te- 
dious, as  it  is  unanim^ted  and  inadivc,  and  obftruds 
the  progtiefs  of  the  adion;  it  Ihould  therefore  always 
be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interruption. 
l^akefpeare  found  it  an  encumbrance,  and  inftead  of 
ligbtemng  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recomniend 
it  by  dignity  and  fjplendor. 

His  diEfdamarions  or  fet  fpeeche?  are  commonly  \ 
cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  < 
nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,     like  other  tragick 
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writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  znd 
inftead  of  inquiring  what  the  occafion  demanded,  to 
(liew  how  much  his  (lores  of  knowledge  could  fup- 
ply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the  j^ity  or  rcfentment ' 
of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  cntangkd 
with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,  which  he  cannot  well 
exprefs,  and  will  not  rejedt ;  he  druggies  with  it  a 
while,  and  if  it  continues  ftubborn,  corpprifes  it  in 
words  fuch  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  difentangled 
and  evolved  by  thofc  who  have  more  leifurc  to  beftow 
upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate  the  . 
thought  is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where 
the  line  is  bulky;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is 
very  often  neglefted,  and  trivial  fentiments  and  vul- 
gar ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which  they  are 
recommended  by  fonorous  epithets  and  fwelling 
figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  mod  rea- 
fon  to  complain  when  he  approaches  neareft   to  his 
higheft  excellence,  and  feems  fully  refolved .  to  fink 
them  in  dejedion,  and  mollify  them  with  tender  emo- 
tions by  the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of  innocence, 
[  or  the  erodes  of  love.     What  he  does  bed,  he  foon 
\  ceafes  to  do.     He  is  not  long  foft  and  pathetiqk  with- 
\  oflt  fome  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation^    "  - 
/  He  no  fooner  begins  to   move,  than  he  counterafis 
\^  himfelf ;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rifing  in  the 
mind,  are  checked  and  bladcd  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble 
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A  qOibble  is  to'Shakefpcare,  what  lumihou^  Va- 
pours are  to  the  traveller  r  he  follows  it  at  all  adven* 
tures;  it  is  fure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way^  and  fure 
to  eogulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  fome  malignant  - 
power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fafeinations  arc  irrefifti- 
We.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his 
difi:)uifition)  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or 
exalting  aflfeftion,  whether  he  be  amufing  attention 
with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let  but  a 
quibble  fpringup  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfiniihed,  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which 
he  will  always  turn  afide  from  his  career^  or  ftoop 
from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as 
it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was  content  to 
purchafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  of  reafon,  propriety,  and 
trath.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  loft  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lofc  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enumerating  U 
the  defeds  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned )  \ 
his  negleft  of  the  unities;,  his  violatibn  of  thofe  laws  | ! 
which  have   been   inftituted  and  cftablifhed  by  the 
joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  hts  other  deviations   from  the  art  of  writihg, 
1  refign  Jiim  to  critical  juftice,  without  making  any 
other  demand  in  his  favour,  than  that  which  muft  be 
indulged  to  all  human  excellence  j  that  his  virtues  be 
rated  withh's  failings  :  but,  from  the  cenfure  which/ 
this  irregularity   may  bring  upon  him,  I  fliall,  with] 
due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  miift  oppofe,| 
adventure  to  try  how  I  cair  defend  him.  \ 

[Ba]    '  Hit 
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HU  biftories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor.  come- 
dies^ arq  not  fubje&  to  any  pf  their  laws ;  nothing 
mpre  19  neceffary  to  all  the  p^aife  which  they  txpe&p. 
than  that  the  char^eis  of  adidn  be  fo  prepared  as  ta 
be  undetftood,'  that  the  iacideats  be  vario^  and  a£* 
feding,  add  the  ch^arafteri  confident,  natural,  and 
diftind:.  No  other  unity  iB  iatended^  and  therefore 
none  k  to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preferved 
fte  unity  of  aftion.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue 
regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does 
not  endeavour  to  hide  his  defign  only  to  difcover  it, 
for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of  r«tl  events,  and  Shake- 
Ifpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature:  but  his  plan  h«s  com- 
toionly  what  Ariftotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
knd  an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  another, 
and  the  conclufion  follows  by  eafy  confequence. 
There  arc  perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might  be 
fpared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only 
fills  up  time  upon  the  ftage;  but  the  geaeral  fyftem 
makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the  play  is 
the  end  of  expeftation. 

\/  To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  (hewn  no 
jrcgard;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principle* 
©n  which  they  ftand  will  diminiih  their  value,  and 
withdraw  from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the 
CimeofCorneille-,  they  have  very  generally  received, 
by  difcovering  that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to 
the  poet,  than  pleafure  to  the  auditor. 

The. 
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The  ncceffity  of  ofaferving  the  unities  of  time  and  1 
phce  arifcs  from  the  fuppofed  necefBty  of  making  the  \ 
drama  credible.    The  criticks  hold  it  impoffible,  that  . 
an  action  of  months  or  years  can  be  poffibly  believed 
to  pafe  in  three  hours;  or  that  the  fpeftator  can  fup- 
pofe  him(etf  to  fit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambafladort 
go  and  return  between  diftant  kings,  while  armies  are 
levied  and  towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  wanders 
and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  faw  courting  his 
miftrefs,  ftiatl  lament  th6  untimely  fall  of  his  fon. 
The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falfehood,  and  fiCtion 
lofcs  its  force  when  it  departs  from  the  refcmblance 
of  realit}\ 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  neceflarily 
arifes  the  contradton  of  place.  The  fpedator,  who 
knows  that  he  fawthefirftatft  at  Alexandria,  cannot 
fijppefe  that  he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  diftance 
to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  fo  (hort 
a  time,  have  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  not  changed  his  place ;  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itfelf ;  that  what  was 
a  houfe  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes 
can  never  be  Perfepolis. 

ifch  is  the  triurhphant  language  with  which  a  cri- 
/ddjifiSSii^cv  the  fWery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and 
^efufe^.joommte^ly  witWii^Niiefiftance  or  reply.     It  is 
time  thereforet^  tell/hitil,  by>I^  authority  of  Shake*     ^ 
fpeare,  that<Je^ijffu  as  an  iJnqueftionable  prin* 

ciple,  jT  pofition  J  which,  while  wwbreath  is  forming 
it  into  words, /^i^  ijnderftanding  pronounces  to  be  . 
lalfe.     It  is  falieTthftt  afty  reptefentation  is  miftaken   \ 

CB3J  for 
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for  reality;  that  any  dramattck  fable  in  its  materiality 
ivas  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  fingle  moment,  was  ever 
credited.      •  - 

The  objedion  arifing  from  the  /impoffibility  of 
paffing  the  firft  hour  at  Alexandria,  .and  the  next  at 
Home,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  play  opens  the  fpec- 
tator  really  imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria,  and  be- 
lieves that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage 
to  Eg}'pt^  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines  this  may 
imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  theftage  at  one 
I  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in 
half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Adtium.  Delu- 
mop,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita* 
I  tion ;  if  the  fped:ator  can  be  once  perfuaded,  that  hU 
iold  acquaintance  ore  Alexander  and  Cae&r,  that  a 
Toqm  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Phar-^ 
falia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  date  of 
elevation  above  the  reach  of  rcafon,  or  of  truth,  and 
from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  n^y  defpife 
the  cirpumfcriptions  of  terreftrial  nature.  There  is 
no  rcafon  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecftafy  fliould 
count  the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  fliould  not  be  9 
century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make 
the  ftage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpeftators  are  always  in  their 
fenfes,  and  know,  from  the  firft  adt  to  the  laft,  that 
the  ftage  is  only  a  ftage,  apd  that  the  players  are  only 
\  players.  They  come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines 
^recited  with  juft  gefture  and  elegant  modulation, 
Xhe  lines  relate  to  fome  adion,  and  an  adtion  muft 

be 
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be  10  fomc  place;  but  the  different  aftions  that  com- 
plete a  ftory  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from  each 
other;  and  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that 
fpace  to  reprefent  firft  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which 
was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens, 
but  a  modem  theatre. 

By  fuppofition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  mayc 
be  extended;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapfesj 
for  the  moft  part  between  the  afts;  for,  of  fo  much 
of  the  ^ion  as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame- .  If,  in  the  firft  aft,  prepara- 
tions for  war  againft  Mithridates  are  reprefented  to  be 
made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
abfurdity,  be  reprefented,  in  the  cataftrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war, 
nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know  that  we  are  neither 
b  Rome  nor  Ppntusj  that  neither  Mithridates  nor 
LucuUus  are  before  us.     Thedrama^xhito 

c^5w  imitationsofjuccg|£^5^  tnay 

not  tfact^onyimitation  j^  aa.afliQat)xat  hap-  \ 

yned  yearsjftg^Mig' £jil;^it\k^      fo  conncfted  with  ) 
it,  that  notljjng  hut^timp^^Jiahfl  fuppnfril  ro  inter- 
fene.     Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  exiftence,  moft  ob- 
sequious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapfe  of  years  is   as^  \ 
eafily  conceived  as  a  paffage  of  hours.     In  conrem-  v\ 
plation  we  eafily   contraft  the  time  of  real  aftions, 
and  therefore  willingly  permit   it  to  bo  contrafted 
when  we  only  fee  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  afked,  bow  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  ;  Iv^*^  ., 
credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  ^f*  7-»  ' 
4rama.     It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  asajuft/  ^y' 

[B4]  piftur^.-,:^^^^^ 
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piifturc  of  a  real  original;  a^  rej33?fenting  tojttic^^ 
ditor  what  he  would  himfelJTfeel,  if  he  were  to  j^guflfc*- 
fuffer  what  is  there^  feigned  to  he  fuffercd  ot  to  be 
done.  The  refledion  that  ftrifces  the  heart  is  not, 
that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they 
are  evils  to  which  we  ourfelves  may  be  expofed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  play- 
ers, but  that  we  fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  poffibility  than  fup* 
pofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over 
her  babe,  when  flie  remembers  that  death  v^xf  tafcc 
it  fr^ra  her.  The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from 
;  our  confcioufnefs  of  fidlion ;  if  we  thoa^t  murders 
;  and  treafons  real,  they  would  pkaie  no  more. 

Imitations  j)roduce  pain  or  plcafure^  not  bccaufe 
they  are  miftaken  forr^^liiies^J^  thej  bring 

.  real  I  ties  tammd.  -  When  the^ijiiaginati     is  recreated 
i>y  a  pairU:^ia«dJ55a^^.the  trees .arc„j^ 
capable  to  jgiyejjs  Jhadcj  or  the  fouptains  .coplnefs.i 
But  wefciuiMa[V.Jbi^^  iic,pkafed,i%'jjkj^^ 

fountainsj^l^^^^  woodP.  waving 

ovjgr.us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  hiftory  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the 
field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatick  exhibition  is  a 
book  recited  with  concomitants  that  increafe  or  di- 
minifli  its  effect,  rT^timliiai  cpmcdy  is  often  mo^ 
powerful  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page ;  JmBqa^ 
tragedjr  islalways  lefs.     The  humour  of  Petruchio 

"'  may  be  heightened  by  grimace ;  but  what  voice  or 
what  gefture  can  hope  tO  add  dignity  6x  fwice  to  the 
foliloquy  of  Cato  ? 

A  play 
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A  play  read,  afibds  the  mind  4ike  a  play  a8?ed. 
bis  tiiCTcfom  eyideiyt,' that  the  fldidn  is  not  fttp* 
pofed  to  be  real  $  2tid  it  fdllows,  that  between  the  ads 
a  boEger  cir  iliorteir  ticne  may  be  allowed  to  pa^^  and 
tkat  so  mote  account  of  fpace  or  ^kiration  is  to  tie 
taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  <lrania,  than  by  die  reader 
of  a  narradve,  before  whom  may  pttfft  in  an  hour  ^ibe' 
life  of  a  faeio,  or  the  revolutioM  of  an  em^i^e. 

Whether  Shafcei^are  knew  the  oniKnes^  aftd  »• 
jeded  i^s^eai  by  defign^  or  ^ieriaced  hom  tfliem  by 
happy  ^oitmcc,  k  is,  I  think,  iropc^flible  to  depid^ 
aod  ufele^  to  enquire.  We  may  feafonably  -ftippofc, 
l^t|  wlieshe  rotje  totnotice,  he  did.  not  want  tht 
counfela  and  adoiomtiiORs  of  fcbolars  and  crki^s, 
and  that  he  at  laft  delibcratdy  perfifled  in  a  pradiee^ 
which  he  might  harte  begian  by  ckakocL  J^Qjofoth^jg^ 
Jscflential  to  the  f^]^}^  bi^'  una£>-jftf|ai9:ic»^  and  as 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  arife  evidently  from  falfe 
afibcoptiods^  and,  by  tJrduanEbrtbmg  the  exterit  of 
die  drama,  lefibn  its  variety,  I  caoBoit  thinlc  tt  mvick 
to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known  by  him, 
or  Qoi:  obferrcd :  nor,  if  iuch  another  poet  coudd 
irife^  flto^  I  very  vehemently  reproach  htm,  that 
his  firft  aft  paffed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus, 
Such  T]olatti9»  of  rules  merely  positive,  bcoottie  the 
comprehenfive  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  and  fuch  ocn- 
fures  are  fuitable  to  the  minute  and  flender  criticifm 
^  Voltaire : 


Nm  uJfMc  aieo  permiftuit  mis 
Jjn^usfutmna  dies^  ut  noHj  ft  V9a  MiteM 
Sarvtutur  kgn^  maU»tuOefare4otii. 
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Yet  when  I  fpeak  thusfligbtljr  of  dramatick  rules, 
I  cannot  but  recoUeft  how  much  wit  and  learning 
may  be  produced  againft  me;  before  fuch  authorities 
I  am  afraid  to  ftatid,  not  that  I. think  the  prefcnt 
queftion  one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere 
authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  befufpedcd,  that  tbefe 
precepts  have  not  been  fo  eafily  received,  but  for 
better  rpafons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.    The 
refult  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludi- 
crous to  boaft  of  impartiality,  isj^  that  the  unities  of 
'  I  tiitie  and  place  arc  not  effentialto  a  juITdrama,*'  that. 
I  thoOgh  they  may  fomctimcs  conduce.to  pleafyrej^they 
\  are  ^i^qyg  >g  hr  ^^*^^^^^  tn  rhp  fK>hlrr  beauties  of 
jjanety  aod  ipjftjru&ion  ;  and  that  a  play,  written  with 
nice  obfervation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contem- 
plated as  an  elaborate  curiofity,  as  the  product  of 
Aiperfluous  and  oftentatious  art,  by  which  is  ihewn, 
rather  what  is  poflible,  than  what  is  neccfl^y:. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excel* 
knee,  Ihall  preferve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deferves 

•  the  like  applaufe  with  the  archited,  who  Ihall  dif- 
play  all  the  orders  of  archited:ure  in  a  citadel,  without 
any  deduction  from  its  ftrength;  but  the  principal 
beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the 
greateft  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  in* 

"  ftruftlife. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  hm 

deliberately  written,  may  recal  the  principles  of  the 

.  xlrama  to  a  new  exanlination.     I  am  almoft  frighted 

'  atmyowjx  temerity;  and  when  I  eftimate  the  fame 

'  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  maintain  the  contrary 

opinion. 
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opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in  reverential  61ence; 
as^.£neas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when 
he  faw  Neptune  fliaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  beading 
the  befiegers. 

Thofe  whom  my  arguments  <:annot  perfuade  to 
give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Sbakefpeare, 
will  eafily,  if  they  confider  the  condition  of  his  life, 
make  fome  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  e(Umat«d^ 
muft  be  compared  with  the  (late  of  the  age  ^  in  which 
he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular  opportunities ; 
and  though  to  a  reader  "a  book  be  not  worfe  or  b^ter 
for  the  circumftances  of  the  author^  yet  as  jthere  is 
always  a  filent  reference  of  humaa  works  to  human 
abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  tD,ap  may'^xtend 
bis  defigns,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
IS  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  (ball 
place  any  particular  performance,  tniriofity  is  always 
bufy  to  difcover  the  inftruments,  as^  well  as  to  furvey 
the  workmanfhip,  to  know  how  much  is  to,  be  afcribed 
to  original  powers,  and  how  mucli  to  cafual  and  ad- 
ventitious help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico 
were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations^ 
if  compared  to  the  houfes  of  European  monarchs; 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  aftonilh* 
ment,  who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
fhe  uic  of  iron  ?  • 

The  Englilh  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  \ 
was  yet  firu^ling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  \ 
philolc^  of  luly  had  been  tranfplaoted  hither  in  the 

reign 
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Kign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  th^  Ipwned  km- 
guages  had  been  fucceMuliy  cu4tnrated  by  Ltlly^ 
L^cre,  and  Mote;  by  Pole,  Cbefce,  mud  Gardiner; 
and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  aiKl  Af- 
cham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  prin- 
eipal  fchools ;  and  thofe  who  united  elegance  with 
learning,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and 
Spankh  poets.  But  lit^jrature  was  yet  confined  to 
profefled  fchokrs,  or  to  men  and  women  of  hrigh 
rank.  The  publick  was  grofs  and  dark ;  and  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplilhn>ent  ftill 
valued  for  ks  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  liave  their  infancy.  A 
people  newly  awakened  to  literary  cm-iofity,  being 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  ftatc  of  things,  knou'S 
not  how  to  judge  of  tbat  which  is  propofed  as  its 
rcfcrnWanoc.  Whatever  is  remote  from  common 
appearances  is  riways  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  diil* 
dife  credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  hf 
learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy 
of  thofe  who  then  afpired  to  plebeian  learning  was 
laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  en- 
chantments. The  Death  cf  Arthur  was  tlie  favourite 
volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feafled  on  the  hKrariom 
ifooders  of 'fidioii,  has  no  talte  of  the  iivfipidity  of 
truth.  A  play,  which  imitated  only  the  ^ommoji 
occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers 
df  PalmeriH  and  Gf<y  of  Warwicky  have  made  Kttle 
impreffion ;  be  that  wrote  for  ftich  an  audience  was 
%mder  the  neceffity  of  looking  round  for  ftrange 
,  events^ 
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emits  ao4  £ab«ikM«^  traafaSioM)  W/d  that  kicrtdibU 
htf,  by  wbick  maturec  knowledge  is  offeoded,  was 
lii€  ckief  B^conuModation  of  wf itiog^  tx^  UQ&iliful 
cocioiky. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from 
wels;  and  it  is  ceafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  chofe 
the  moft  popular^  fuch  as  were  read  by  toany^  and. 
related  by  more ;  for  his  audience  could  not  have 
followed  hinx  through  the  intricacies  of  the  drama^ 
had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in  their 

The  ftories>  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors,  were  in  his  time  acceffible  and  familiar* 
The  fable  of  Jsyou  like  //,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
copied  from  Chauce/s  Qametyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet 
of  thofe  times;  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the 
tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englifli  profe^  which  the 
criticks  have  now  to  fcek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  Epglilh  hiftories  he  took  from  Englilh  chro- 
nicies  and  Englilh  ballads  \  and  as  the  ancient  writers 
were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by  verfions, 
they  (uppiied  him  with  new  fubjedbs;  he  dilated  fome 
of  Plucarch's  lives  into  plays,  when  they  had  been 
tranilatcd  by  North. 

His  plots^  whother  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  are  al« 
ways  crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attentioa  ( 
of  a  rude  people  was  more  eafily  caught  than  by  ienr 
timent  or  argumentation;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
thCvimrveUous,  even  over  thofe  who  defpife  it,  thai: 

every 
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every  man  finds  his  mind  more  ftrongly  feized  by  th<f 

tragedies  of  ShaHefpeare  than  of  any  other  writer  { ^ 

others  pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeechcs,  but  he  always 

i  makes  us  anxious  for  the  events  and  has  perhaps 

1  excelled  all  but  Homer  in  •  fecuring  the  firft  purpofe 

\  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  reftlefs  and  unquenchable 

\  curiofity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  ta 

\read  it  through. 

/  •  The  Ihows  and  buttle  with  which  his  plays  abound 
!  have  the  fame  original.  As  knowledge  advances, 
'  pleafure  paffes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns, 
as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Thofe  to 
whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited  had  more 
fkill  in  pomps  or  proceffions  than  in  poetical  language, 
and  perhaps  wanted  fome  vifible  and  difcriminated 
events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  fhould  moft  pleafe ;  and  whether  his  pradlice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  has 
prejudiced  the  nation,  we  ftill  find  that  on  our  ftagc 
fomething  mutt  be  done  as  well  as  faid,  and  inactive 
declamation  is  very  coldly  heard,  however  mufical  or 
elegant,  paffionate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  expreffes  his  wonder,  that  our  author'^ 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has 
feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  hiiti  be  anfwered,  that 
Addifon  fpeaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shake- 
1  fpeare,  of  men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  fee  no- 
thing that  acquaints  us  with  human  fentiments  or 
human  adlions ;  we  place  it  with  the  faireft  and  the 
nobleft  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by  con- 

jundion 
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jDiiAion  with  learning ;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous 
.  and  vivacious  offspring  of  obfervation  impregnated 
by  genius.  Cato  affords  a  fplendid  exhibition  of  ar- 
t^cial  and  iid;itious  manners,  and  delivers  juft  and 
noble  fentiments,  in  didion  eafy,  elevated,  and  har- 
monious, but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no 
vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  compofition  refers  us  only 
to  the  writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato^  but 
we  think  on  Addifon.  ^ 

The  work  of  a  corredt  and  regular  writer  is  a  gar* 
den  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied 
with  Ihades,  and  fccntcd  with  flowers ;  the  compo- 
fition of  Shakefpeare  is  a  foreft,  in  which  oaks  extend 
their  branches,  and  pines  tower  ih  the  air,  inter- 
^rfed  fometimcs  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
ibmetimes  giving  flicker  to  myrtles  and  to  rofes ;  fill- 
ing the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind 
with  endlefs  diverfity.  Other  poets  difplay  cabinets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finiflied,  wrought  into 
fliape,  and  poliflied  into  brightnefs.  Shakefpeare 
opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
ui\cxhauftible  plenty,  though  clouded  by  incrufta- 
tions,  debafed  by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a 
'mafs  of  meaner  minerals. 

It.  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  Shakefpeare 
owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  the  common  helps  of  fcholaflick  educa- 
tion, the  precepts  of  crijical  fcience,  and  the  example 
of  ancient  authors.  \ 

There 
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[  Tb«r^  kaft  always  prevailed  a  traditdon^  that  Shake-' 
1  fpGsui^  wwted  leaf  Ding,  tliat  h^  had  no  reguhur  edu** 
\  c^tion^  Bor  much  fkiU  in  the  diead  languages.  Jon<* 
fotki  hi»?  friend,,  affirms,  thai:  ke  bad  Jmali  Latiuy  and 
leffi  Greet;  who>  beiides  that  he  had  no  imaginable 
tempCfttion  to  falfefaood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
cha^^er  and  ao^fitiona  of  Shakefpeare  were  knowrf 
to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  de* 
cide  the  controverfy,  unlefs  fome  teftimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  ima^ned,  that  they  have  difcovered 
deep  learning  ia  many  imitations  of  old  writers ;  but 
the  examples  which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn 
from  books  tranflated  in  his  time;  or  were  fuch  eaf/ 
fxuncidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to  all  who 
mnfider  the  fame  fubje<^s ;  or  fuch  remarks  on  life 
*  QP  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfation,  and 
ate  tranfmitted  through  the  world  in  proverbial  fen« 
teaces. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
feoxence.  Go  before ^  rilfolkWj  we  read  a  tranflatioa 
of,t  Iprae,  fequar.  I  have  been  told,  that  when  Ca- 
liban, after  a  pleafing  dream,  fays,  /  ir/d  to  JUep 
^attij  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like 
every  other  man,  the  fame  wife  on  the  fame  occ^on. 

There  are  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafs  for  imi»* 
tations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms 
the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  accidental  qupta.- 
tions,  or  by  oral  communication,  and  as  he  ufed  what 
he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The 
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The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confefledly  taken  from  the 
'MtTuechmi  of  Plautus;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  was  then  in  Englifli.  What  can  be  mofe  pro- 
bable, than  that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have 
copied  more ;  but  that  thofe  which  were  not  tranflatcd 
were  inacceffible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un-  [ 
certain.  That  his  plays  have  fome  French  fcenes  ! 
proves  but  little ;  he  might  eafily  procure  them  to  be 
written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had  known 
the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he  could  not 
have  written  it  without  afliflance.  In  the  ftory  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  obferved  to  have  followed  the 
Englifli  tranflation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Ita- 
lian ;  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing  againll 
his  knowledge  of  the  original  He  was  to  copy,  not 
what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what  was  known  to  his 
audience. 

It  is  moft  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  fufE- 
ciently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  conftrudion, 
but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eafy  perufal  of  the 
Roman  authors.     Concerning  his  fkill  in  modem 
languages,  I  can  find  no  fufficient  ground  of  deter- 
mination ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian 
authors   have  been  difcovered,  though   the    Italian, 
poetry  was  then  high  in  efteem,  I  am  inclined  to  be-  \ 
lieve,  that  he  read  little  more  than  Englifli,  and  chofe  1 
for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as  he  found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works 

is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pop?,  but  it  is  often  fuch 

Voul.  [CJ  know- 
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knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  He  that  will 
nnderftand  Shakefpeare,  muft  not  be  content  to  ftwdy 
him  in  the  clofct,  he  muft  look  for  his  meaning  fome- 
times  among  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  fometimes 
among  the  manufadlures  of  the  ihop. 

\  There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very 
''diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo  indigent 
of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge 
his  curiofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  literature. 
Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated,  and 
fomeofthe  Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning;  moftoftheto- 
picks  of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifti  wri- 
ters ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with 
diligence,  but  fucccfs.  This  was  a  ftock  of  know- 
ledge fufficient  for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating 
and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  pro- 
iluct  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  Englifli  ftage 
'  ;'  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  rudencfs;  no  eflfays  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which  it  could 
be  difcovercd  to  what  degree  of  delight  cither  one  or 
iuher  might  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dia- 
lu?:uc  were  yet  under  flood.  Shakefpeare  may  be 
truly  faid  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongft  us, 
ind  in  fome  of  his  happier  fcenes  to  have  carried 
them  boih  to  the  utmoft  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded^ 
is  not  cafily  known ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works 
b  yet  untetdcd.     Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps 

W€ 
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fve  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings  like  thofe  of  other 
wriierSj  in  his  leqft  'perfect  works ;  art  kadfo  little j  and 
nature  fo  large  a  Jharx  in  what  he  didj  that  for  ought  I 
know,    fays  he,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they 
were  the  mojl  vigorous,  were  the  bejt.     But  the  power 
of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  ufing  to  any  certain 
purpofc  the  materials  which  diligence  procures,  or  . 
opportunity  fupplies.     Nature  gives  no  man  know-  / 
ledge,  and  when  images  are  collefted  by  ftudy  and  ; 
experience,  can  only  affift  in  combining  or  applying  i 
them.     Shakefpeare,  however  favoured  by  nature,  \ 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he  ,1 
muft  increafe  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by. gra- 
dual acquifition,  he,    like  them,    grew  wifer  as  he  I 
grew  older,  could  difplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  ; 
more,  and  inftrudt  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was 
himfelf  more  amply  inftrufted. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervation  and  accuracy 
of  diftindion  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  con- 
fer; from  this  almoft  all  original  and  native  excel* 
lencc  proceeds.     Shakefpeare  muft  have  looked  upon  f 
mankind  with  perfpicacity,    in  the  higheft  degree  \ 
curious  and  attentive.     Other  writers  borrow  their 
chara£fcers  from  preceding  writers,  and  diverfify  them 
only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  prefent  man- 
ners ;  the  drefs  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the 
fame.      Our  authqr  had  both  matter  and  form  to  \ 
provide ;   for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  \ 
whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were 
no  writers  in  Englifh,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modem  languages,  which  Ihewed  life  in  its  native 
colours. 

[Ca]  The 
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The  contcft  about  the  original  benevolence  or  ma- 
lignity of  man  had  not  yet  commenced*  Speculatioa 
had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace 
the  paffions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the  feminal 
principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  found  the  depths  of 
the  heart  for  the  motives  of  aftion.  All  thofe  en» 
quiries,  which  from  that  time,  that  human  nature 
became  the  faihionable  ftudy,  have  been  made  fome-. 
times  with  nice  difcernment,  but  often  with  idle  fub- 
tilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which 
the  infancy  of  learning  was  fatisfied,  exhibited  only 
the  fuperficial  appearances  of  ad:ion,  related  the  events, 
but  omitted  the  caufcs,  and  were  formed  for  fijch  as 
delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind 
was  not  then  to  be  ftudied  in  the  clofet;  he  that  would 
know  the  world,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  gleaning 
his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its  bufi- 
nefs  and  amufements. 

Boyle  congratulated  liimfelf  upon  his  high  birth, 
bccaufc  it  favoured  his  curiofity,  by  facilitating  his 
accefs.  Shakefpeare  had  no  fuch  advantage;  he  came 
s  to  London  a  needy  adventurer^  and  lived  for  a  time 
by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works  of  genius 
and  learning  have  been  performed  in  ftates  of  life 
that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  tho&ght  or  to 
enquiry ;  fo  many,  that  he  who  confiders  them  is 
inclined  to.  think  that  he  fees  enterprize  and  perfe- 
verance  predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and 
bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanifli  before  them.  The 
genius  of  Shakefpeare  was  not  to  be  deprefled  by  the 
weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
verfation  to  which  men^  in  want  are  inevitably  con- 
demned ; 
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tlemned;  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
fliaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew-drops  from  a  lwn*s 
mane^ 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  fo  Httle  affiftance  to  furmount  them,  be  has  been  \ 
able  to  obtain  an  exa£t  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  i 
life,  and  many  cafts  of  native  difpofitions ;  to  vary  \ 
them  with  great  multiplicity;  to  mark  them  by  nice 
diftindions ;  and  to  Ihew  them  in  full  view  by  proper 
combinations.     In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himfelf  imitated 
by  all  fucceeding  writers;  and  it   may  be  doubted, 
whether  from  all  his  fucceflbrs  more  maxims  of  theo* 
retical  knowledge,  or  more   rules  of  pradical  pru- 
dence, can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to 
his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  aftions  of 
men  ;  he  was  an  exaft  futveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world;  his  defcriptions  have  always  fome  peculi- 
arities, gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they 
really  exift.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oldeft 
poets  of  many  nations  preferve  their  reputation,  and 
that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a  Ihort 
celebrity,  fink  into  oblivion.  The  firft,  whoever 
they  be,  muft  take  their  fentiments  and  defcriptions 
immediately  from  knowledge;  the  refemblance  is 
therefore  juft,  their  defcriptions  are  verified  by  every 
eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknowledged  by  every 
breaft.  Thofe  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  fame 
iludies,  copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the 
books  of  one  age  gam  fuch  authority,  as  to  ftand  in 

[C3]  the 
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the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always 
deviating  a    little,   becomes  at  laft  capricious  anci 

Icafual.  Shakefpeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his 
fubjed,  Ihews  plaiply,  that  he  has  feen  with  his  own 
pyes;  he  gives  the  im^ge  which  he  receives,  not 
weakened  or  diftorted  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  mind  ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  reprefentations  to 
be  juft^  aqd  the  learned  fee  that  they  afc  cpmplete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  author, 
except  Homer,  who  invented  fo  much  as  Shakefpeare, 
who  fo  much  advanced  the  ftudies  which  he .  culti- 
vated, or  effufed  fo  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or 
I  country.  The  form,  the  chara^ers,  the  language, 
japd  the  fhow$  of  the  JEnglifti  drama  are  his.  He 
feems^  fays  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our 
En^lifh  tragical  harmony ^  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
luerfe^  4iverjified  often  by  di/JyUable  an^  trisyllable  ter- 
minations.  For  the  diverfify  diftinguifbes  it  from  heroic^ 
harmony^  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  confntQn  ufe  makef 
it  more  proper  to  gain  attention y  and  more  fit  for  adion 
and  dialogue.  Such  verfe  we  niake  when  we  are  writing 
profe;  we  makefuch  verfe  in  confmpn  cqnverfatio^. 

I  know  nqt  whether  this  praife  is  rigoroufly  juft. 
The  difly liable  termination,  which  the  critick  rightly 
appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to  he  found,  though, 
I  think,  not  in  Gorboduc,  which  is  confefledly  before 
ourautl)or;  yet  in  Hieronymo*^  of  which  the  date 
is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  at 
leaft  as  old  as  his  earlieft  plays.     This  however  is  cer*- 

f  It  appears  froip  the  indu6iion  of  Beo  Jonfon'^  BartMcmew 
ffiif  p  have  l>ecn  adted  before  the  year  1590.  Steivens, 
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tain,  that  he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy  or  \  ^ 

comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece  of  1   'l^'H  ' 
any  older  writer,  of  which  the.  name   is  known,  ex-   l» 
cepc  to   antiquaries  and  colledors  of  books,  which/ 
arc   fought  becaufe  they  are  fcarce,  and  would  noj 
have  been  fcarce,  had  they  been  much  efteemcd.     ^ 

To  him  we  muft  afcribe  the  praife,  unlefs  Spenfer 
may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  firft  difcovered  to 
bow  much  fmoothncfs  and  harmony  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage could  be  foftened  He  has  fpeeches,  perhaps 
fometimes  fcenes,  which  have  all  the  delicacy  of 
Rowe,  without  his  eflfeminacy^  He  endeavours  in- 
deed commonly  to  ftrik«  by  the  force  and  vigour  of 
his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  puf  pofe  better, 
than  when  he  tries  to  footh  by  fofmcfs. 

Yet  it  muft  be  at  laft  confeffed,  that  as  we  owe^ 
every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fomething  to  us ;  that, 
if  much  of  his  praife  is  paid  by  perception  and  judg-  ; 
ment,  much  is  like  wife  given  by  cuftom  and  venera-  ; 
tion.     We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn 
them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him  what 
we  fhould  in  another  loath  or  defpife.   If  we  endured 
without  praifing,  refped  for  the  father  of  our  drama 
might  cxcufe  us ;  but   I  have  feen,  in  the  book  of 
fome  modern  critick,  a  coUedion  of  anomalies,  which 
flicw  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every  mode 
of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  accumu- 
lated as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excel- 
kace,  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were 
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now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
would  be  heard  to  the  conclufion.  I  am  indeed  far 
from  thinking,  that  his  u'orks  were  wrought  to  his 
own  ideas  of  perfedlion;  when  they  were  fuch  as 
would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  fatisfied  the  writer^ 
It  is  feldom  that  authors,  though  more  ftudious  of 
fame  than  Shakefpeare,  rife  much  above  the  ftandard 
of  their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  bell  will 
always  be  fufficient  for  prefent  praife,  and  thofc  who 
.  find  themfelves  exalted  into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit 
their  encomiafts,  and  to  fpare  the  labour  of  contends- 
ipg  with  themfelves. 

/    It  does  not  appear,  that  Sbakefpeare  thought  his 
J  works   worthy  of  pofterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal, 
tribute  upon   future  aim6s,  or  had  any  further  pro-r 
fped,  than  of  prefent  popularity  and  prefent  profit^ 
When  his  plays  had  been  adted,  his  hope  was  at  an 
end;    he  folicited  no   addition  of  honoyr  from  the 
reader.     He  therefore  made  no  fcruple  to  repeat  the. 
fame  jefts  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  different 
plots  by  the  fame  knot  of  perplexity,  which  may  be. 
at  leaft  forgiven  him,  by  thofe  who  recoUeft,  that 
ofCongrcvc's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by- 
a  marriage  in  a  mafk,  by  a  deception,  which  perhaps 
never  happened,  an4  vvbich,  whether  likely  or  not,' 
he  did  not  invent.  ,     .      • 


So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that, 
though  he  retired  to  eafe  and  plenty.,  while  he  was 
yet  little  declined  into  the  vak  of  years  y  before  he  could 
bedifgufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by  infirmity, 
bp  made  po  collection  of  his  works,  nor  defired  to 
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refcue  thofc  that  had  been  already  publiflied  from  the 
depravations  tbatobfcured  theoi,  or  fecure  to  the  reft 
abetter  deftiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  ftate*    . 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakefpeare  I 
in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  pub- 1 
liihed  till  about  feven  years  after  his  death,  and  thej 
few  which  iippeared  in  Ms  life  arc  apparently  thruft 
iato  the  world  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and 
therefore  pdTobably  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publilhers;  clandeftine  or  profeffed, 
their  iiegUgence  and  unikilfuloefs  has  by  the  late  re- 
vifers  been  fufficicntly  Ihewn.  The  faults  of  all  arc 
indeed  numerous  and  grofs,  and  have  not  only  cor- 
rupted many  paflages  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but 
have  brought  others  into  fufpicion,  which  are  only 
obfcured  by  obfolete  phrafeology,  or  by  the  writer's 
unikilfulnefs  and  ai&Aation.  To  alter  is  more  eafy 
than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common 
quality  than  diligence.  Thofc  who  faw  that  they 
muft  employ  conjedture  to  a  certain  degree,  were 
willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
publiihed  his  own  works,  we  Ihould  have  fat  quietly 
down  to  difentangle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  ob« 
fcurittes;  but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot  loofe,  and 
ejed:  what  we  happen  not  to  underftand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened 
without  the  concurrence  of  many  caufes.     The  ftyle\ 
of  Shakefpeare  was  in  itfelf  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  \ 
gpd  obfcure;    his   works  were  tranfcribed  for  the  ) 
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players  by  thofc  who  may  be  foppofcd  to  have  (cldom 
imderftood  them;  they  were  tranfmitted  by  copiers 
equally  unfkilful,  who  ftill  multiplied  errors  ;  they 
were  perhaps  fometimes  mutilated  by  the  adors,  for 
the  fake  of  Ihortening  the  fpeeches  5  and  were  at  laft 
printed  without  correftion  of  the  prcfs. 

In  this  ftate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton 
fuppofes,  becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  butbecaufe 
the  editor's. art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  lan- 
guages, and  our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  to  fo 
much  negligence  of  Engli(h*printers,  that  they  could 
I  very  patiently  endure  it*     At  iaft  an  edition  was  un- 
dertaken by  Rowe ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publilhed  by  a  poet»  for  Rowe  fcems  to  have  thought 
very  little  on  correftion  or  explanation,  but  that  our 
author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  frater- 
nity, with   the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommen- 
datory preface.     Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly  blamed 
for  not  i>crforming  what  he  did  not. undertake,  and 
it  is    time  that  juftice  be  done  him,  by  confeffing, 
thatthough  he  feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  cor- 
ruption beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  made  before, 
which  his  fucceflbrs  have  received  without  acknow- 
ledgment, and  which,  it  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filkd  psges  and  pages  with  cenfurcs  of 
the  ftupidity  by  which   the  faults  were  committed, 
with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  involved, 
with  oftentatious  expofitions  of  the  new  reading,  and 
felf-congratulations  on  the  happinels  of  difcovering 
it. 


As 
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As  of  the  other  editors^  I  have  preferved  the  pre- 
faces^ I  have  likewiie  borrowed  the  author's  life  from 
Rowc,  though  not  written  with  much  elegance  or 
fpirit ;  it  relates  however  what  b  now  to  be  known, 
and  therefore  deferves  to  pafs  through  all  fucceeding 
publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough  I 
with  Mr.  Rowe*s  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  made  1 
Aem  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare's  I 
fcxt,  ihewed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  ) 
reafon  to  hope  that  thenc  were  means  of  reforming 
it.     He  collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had 
thought  to  examine  before,  and  reftored  many  lines 
to  their  integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  cri- 
ticifm,  he  rejected  whatever  he  difliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
buton  for  diftinguilhing  the  genuine  from  the  fpuri- 
ous  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judgment 
of  his  own  ;  the  plays  which  he  received,  were  given 
by  Hemings  and  Condel,  the  firft  editors ;  and  thofc 
which  he  rejected,  though,  according  to  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  thp  preft  in  thofe  times,  they  were  printed 
during  Shakefpeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been 
omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1 664,  from  which  they 
were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  feems  to  have  thought 
ufiwQrthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  fupprefs 
\i}$  contempt  of  fke  dull  duly  of  an  editor.    He  under- 
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ftood  but  half  his  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  col- 
lator is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like  other  tedious  taiks,  is 
very  neceffary ;  but  an  emendatory  critick  would  ill 
difcbarge  his  duty,  without  qualities  fery  different 
frotti  dulnefs.  In  periifing  a  corrupted  piec^e,  he  muft 
have  before  him  all  poffibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
poffibilities  of  expreffion.  Such  muft  bt  his  com- 
prehenfion  of  thought,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of 
language.  Out  of  many  readings  poflible',  he  muft 
be  able  to  feleft  that  which  beft  fuits  with  the  ftate,  > 
opinions,  and  modes  of  language  prevailing  in  ev^ry 
age,  and  with  his  author*s  particular  caft  of  thought, 
and  turn  of  expreffion.  Such  muft  be  his  knowledge ' 
and'  &ch  his  tafte.  Conjeftural  criticifm  demands 
more  than.hunntahity  poffeffes,  ind  he  that excrcifed it 
with  moft  praife^  has  very  frequent  need  of  indul* 
gence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  duU  duty 
of  an  editor.  /  *       : 

Confidence  is  the  common  confeqiience  of  fuccefs. 

They  whofc  excellence  of  any  kind  has  beert  loudly 

celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers 
I  aretmivcrial.  PopcV  edition  fell  below  his  own  ex-^ 
t  pedations,  and  he  was  fo  much  offended,  when  h^ 

was  found  to  have  lefc  any  thing  for  others  to  d6; 

that  he  paffed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of 

hoftJlity  with  verbal  criticifm. 

/    I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of 
(fo  great  a  writer  may  be  loft ;  his  preface,  valuable 
,  alike  for  elegance  of  compofition  and  juftncfs  of  re- 
mark, atid  containing  a  general  criticifm  on  his  au- 
'  thor. 
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f  thor,  fo  txtenfive  that  little  can  be  added,  and  fo 
iCxadt,  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every  editor  has  an 

liiuereft  to  fupprefs,  but  that  every  reader  would  de- 
mand its  infer tion.  • 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  I 
comprehenfion,  and  ftnall  acquifitions,  with  no  native  I 
and  intrinfic  fplendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the 
artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute 
accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfuing  it.  He  col- 
lated the  ancient  copies,  and  redified  many  errors* 
A  dian  fo  anxiouHy  fcrupulous  might  have  been  ex* 
ped:ed  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  com- 
monly right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  I 
be  trufted  without  examination.  He  fpcaks  fome-  | 
times  indefinitely  of  copies^  when  he  has  only  one* 
In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions  the  two 
firft  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio  as  of  middle 
authority ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  firft  is  equivalent 
to  all  others,  and  th^t  the  reft  only  deviate  from  it 
by  the  printer's  negligence.  Whoever  has,  any  of 
the  folios  has  all,  excepting  thofe  diverfities  which 
mere  reiteratbp  of  editions  will  produce,  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  ufed  only 
the  firft. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  thofe  which 
he  retained  himfelf  in  his  fecond  edition^  except  when 
they  were  confuted  by  fubfequent  annotators,  or  were 
too  minute  to  merit  prefervation.  I  have  fometimes 
adopted  his  reftoration  of  acomma>  without  inferting 
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the  panegyrick  in  which  he  celebrated  himfelf  for  his 
atchievemcnt.  The  exuberant  excrefcence  of  his 
didion  I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exulta- 
tions over  Pope  and  Rowe  1  have  fometimes  fup- 
prefled,  and  his  contemptible  oftentation  I  have  fre- 
quently concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  fome  places  Ihewn 
him,  as  he  would  have  Ihewn  himfelf,  for  the  reader's 
diverfion,  that  the  inflated  emptinefs  of  fome  notes 
may  juftify  or  excufc  the  contra&ion  of  the  reft. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and 
faithlefs,  thus  petulant  and  oftentatious,  by  the  good 
luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  efcaped,  and 
efcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking. 
So  willingly  does  the  world  fupport  thofe  who  folicit 
,  favour,  againft  thofe  who  command  reverence  ;  and 
.  fo  eafily  is  he  praifed,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 
eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  fuch  ftudies.  He 
had,  what  is  the  firft  requifite  toemendatory  criticifm* 
that  intuition  by  which  the  poet^s  intention  is  im- 
mediately difcovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellea* 
which  difpatches  its  work  by  the  eafieft  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much  ;  his  acquaintance  with 
cuftoms,  opinions,  and  traditions,  feems  to  have  been 
large  ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without  ihew.  He 
feldom  pafles  what  he  does  not  underftand,  without 
an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  fome- 
times haflily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would 
have  found.  He  is  folicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar, 
what  he  could  not  be  fure  that  his  author  intended 

to 
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to  be  grammatical.     Shakefpeare  regarded  more  thc\/  t^' 
feries  of  ideas,  than  of  words  ;    and  his  language,  \ 
not  being  dcfigned  for  the  reader's  defk,  was  all  that    J 
he  defired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the   / 
audience.  / 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently 
ccnfured.  He  found  the  meafure  reformed  in  fo  ' 
many  paflages,  by  the  filent  labours  of  fome  editors, 
with  the  filent  acquiefcence  of  the  reft,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  allowed  to  extend  a  little  further  the  licence, 
which  had  already  been  carried  fo  far  without  repre- 
henfion ;  and  of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  they  are  often  juft,  and  made 
commonly  with  the  leaft  poffible  violation  of  the 
text. 

But,  by  inferting  his  emendations,  whether  in- 
vented or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  no- 
tice of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  the  labour 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  made  his  own  edition  of 
little  authority.  His  confidence  indeed,  both  in  him- 
felf and  others,  was  too  great ;  he  fuppofes  all  to  be 
right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  feems 
not  to  fufped:  a  critick  of  fallibility,  and  it  was  but 
reafonable  that  he  ihould  claim  what  he  fo  liberally 
granted. 

'  As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and 
diligent  confideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes, 
and  believe  that  every  reader  wiU  wilh  for  more. 

Of 
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I  Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpeak. 
/Refpeft  is  due  to  high  place,  tehdernefs  to  living 
I  reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  juftly  offended  at  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given  an  exanfiple, 
nor  very  folicitous  what  is  thought  of  notes,  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  confidcred  as  part  of  his 
ferious  employments,  and  which,  I  fuppofe,  fince  the 
ardor  of  compofition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  num- 
bers among  his  happy  effufions,  • 

The  original,  and  predominant  error  of  his  com- 
mentary, is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confcioufnefs  of 
quick  difcernment ;  and  that  confidence  whicb  pre- 
fumes  to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface,  what  labour 
only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His 
notes  exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and 
fometimes  improbable  conjeftures ;  he,  at  one  time 
gives  the  author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the 
fentence  admits,  and  at  another  difcovers  abfurdi- 
ties,  where  the  fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader. 
But  his  emendations  are  likewife  often  happy  and 
juft ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obfcure  paflages  learned 
and  fagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejedked  thofe, 
againft  which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  imme- 
diately condemns,  and  which,  I  fuppofe  the  author 
himfelf  would  defire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  reft, 
to  part  I  have  given  the  higheft  approbation,  by  in- 
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ferting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text;  part  I  have 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful, 
though  fp^ous ;  and  part  I  have  cenfured  without 
referve,  but  1  am  fure  without  bittcrnefs  of  malice, 
and,  I  hope,  without  wantonnefs  of  infult. 

It  i$  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifing  my  volumes,  ] 
to  obferve  how  much  paper  is  wafted  ih  confutation. 
Whoever  confiders  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and 
the  various  queftions  of  greater  or  lefs  importance, 
upon  which  wit  and  reafon  have  exercifed  their  powers, 
muft  lament  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  enquiry,  and  the 
flow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  refleds,  that  great 
part  of  the  labour  of  every  writer  is  pnly  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  that  went  before  him.  The  firft  care 
of  the  builder  of  a  new  fyftem,  is  to  demolifh  the 
fabricks  which  are  ftanding.  The  chief  defire  of  him 
that  comments  an  author^  is  to  ihew  how  much  other 
commentators   have   corrupted  and  obfcured  him.  ' 

The. opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above 
the  reach  of  controvcrfy,  are  confuted  and  rejeded 
in  another,  and  rife  again  to  reception  in  remoter 
times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progrefs.     Thus  fometimes  truth  and  error,  ! 

and  fometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's  ; 

Qlace  by  reciprocal  invafion.     The  tide  of  feeming  { 

knowledge  which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  re-         [ 
dres  and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ;  the  fudden         j 
meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while  appear  tp         i 
Ihoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of  obfcurity,  on  a 
fudden  withdraw  their  luftire^  and  leave  mortals  again 
to  grope  their  way. 

Vouh  [D]  Thefc 
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Thefe  elevations  and  deprefliqns  of  renown,  amf 
the  contradidions  to  which  all  improvers  of  know- 
ledge muft  for  ever  be  expofed,  lince  they  are  not 
efcaped  by  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mankind, 
may  furely  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticks  and 
annotators,  who  can  rank  themfelves  but  as  the  fatel- 
lites  of  their  authors.  How  canft  thou  beg  for  life, 
fays  Homer's  hero  to  his  captive,  when  thou  knoweft 
that  thou  art  now  to  fufFer  only  what  muft  aiwther 
day  be  fuffered  by  Achilles? 

f  Dr.  Warburton  had  a   name  fufficient  to  confer 
celebrity  on  thofc  who  could  exalt   themfelves  into 
antagonifts,  and  his  notes  have  raifed  a  clamour  too 
loud  to  be  diftinft.     His  chief  aflailants  are  the  au- 
thors of  The  canons  of  critklfmy  and  of  TChe  revlfat^' 
Skakefpeans  text;  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors 
with  airy  petulance,  fuitable  enough  to  the  levity  of 
the  controverfy;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity^  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  jullice  an  aflaflin 
or  incendiary.     The  one  ftings  like  a  fly,  fucks  a 
little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  returns  for  more ; 
the  other  bites  like  a  viper,  and  would  be  glad  to 
leave  inflammations  and  gangrene  behind  him.  When 
I  think  on  one,  with  his   confederates,  I  remember 
the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girk 
^ith  fpitSy  and  boys  with  JloneSy  jhould  JUtf  him  in  puny 
battle ;  when  the  other  crofles  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  i 

JfaLon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place  j 
kVas  by  a  moufing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kiWd. 

Let 
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Let  me  however  jo  jhemjuftice>. . ^  Qae  ia ..a.vs.'iU 
^nij3n£L-a.4eiiolar  *.  They  have  botJi  ihcwn  acute- 
nefs  fufficietlt  in  the  difcovcry  of  faults,  ancT'have 
both  advanced  Jbmc  probable  Interpretations  of  oti- 
fcurejiafl&ges  5  but^  vyhen  they  afplre  to  conJe£i:ure 
and  emertdjtiormt .appears  how  falfejy  we  all  eftimate^ 
our  o5ni-^bilitieiy  and  the  little,  whiqh  they  have  been 
able  to  perform  might  have  taught  them  more  candour 
to  the  endeavours  of  others  • 

JBcfore  JDr.  Warburtbn's   edition,  Critical  ohferva-^^ 
tions  an  Shakefpeare  had 'been  publiihed  by  Mr.  Uptonf ,  \ 
amanlkilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted  withboo^s, 
but  who  feems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius 
or  nicety  of  tafte.     Many  of  hij,  jexplanaiiop?   are  ■ 
Curious  and  ufefuK  but  he  likewife,  though  he  pro-  ' 
feffed  to  oppofe  the  licentious  confidence  of  editors, 
and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  utiahle.  to  reftrain  the 
fage  of  emendation,  though  his  ardour  is  ill  feconded  ^ 
^byJtiis-Aill.     Every^cold'  empirick,  when  his  heart 
is  expanded  by  a  fuccefsful  experiment^  fwells  into 
a  theorifl,  and  the  laborious  collator  at  fome  unlucky 
moment  frolicks  in  conjedture. 

Critical^  hiftoricak  ^^  explanatory  notes  have  bceit 
likewifc  publiihed  upon  Shakefpeare  by  Dr.  Grey, 

*  It  k  extraordinaiy  that  this  gentleman  fliould  attempt  fo 
TC^minous  a  work,  as  the  Revifal  of  Shakefpeare* f  text^  when 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  **  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
**  fumifhed  with  either  of  the  folio  editions,  much  lefs  any  of 
**  the  ancient  quartos :  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  per- 
••  fonnance  was  known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton*s  rcprc^ 
•*  foitation."    Farmer. 

+  Republiihed  by  him  In  1748,  after  Dr.  Warburton's  edition, 
witk  alterations,  &c«    Steevens. 
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whofe  diligent  perufal  of  the  old  Englifli  writers  has 
enabled  him  to  make  feme  ufeful  obfervations.  What 
he  undertook  he  has  well  enough  performed,  but  as 
he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  criticifm, 
he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  fagacity.  It 
were  to  be  wiftied  that  all  would  endeavour  to  imitate 
his  modefty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  furpafs  bis 
knowledge. 

*  I  can  fay  with  great  fincerity  of  all  my  prcdeceflbrs^ 
what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  mc,  that  not 
one  has  left  Shakefpeare  without  improvement,  nor 
is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for 
affiftance  and  information.  Whatever  I  have  taken 
from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to  refer  to  its  original 
author,  and  it  is  certain^  that  what  I  have  not  given 
to  another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own. 
In  feme  perhaps  1  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I 
am  ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  ^yilliJng  that  the  honour,  be 
it  more  or  lefsj^  fhould  be  transferred  to  the  firfl: 
claimant,  for  his  right,  and  bis  alone,  (lands  above 
difpute;  the  fecond  can  prove  his  pretenfions  only  to 
himfelf,  nor  can  himfelf  always  diftinguilh  invention, 
with  fufficient  certainty,  from  recolledion. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour, 
which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  crt>ferving  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  from  what  caufe 
the  acrimony  of  a  fcholiafl:  can  naturally  proceed. 
The  fubjefts  to  be  difcufled  by  him  are  of  very  finall 
importance';  they  involve  neither  property  nor  liber- 
ty; nor  favour  the  intereftoffeft  or  party*    The 
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Ttfious  readings  of  copies,  and  different  interpreta^ 
tions  of  a  paffage,  fectn  to  be  qucftions  that  might 
exercife  the  wit^  without  engaging  the  paffions«  But 
whether  it  be,  thsLtfmall  things  make  mean  menproud^ 
and  vanity  catches  fmall  occafions;  or  that  all  con* 
trariety  of  opinion,  even  in  thofe  that  can  defend  it 
no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often 
found  in  commentaries  a  fpontaneous  flrain  of  invec* 
tive  and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than 
is  vented  by  the  moft  furious  controvertift  in  politicks 
i^ainft  thofe  whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightneis  of  the  matter  may  conduce  • 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when  the  truth  to 
be  inveftigated  is  {o  neat  to  ineziftence,  as  to  efcape 
attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage  and 
exclamation;  that  to  which  all  would  be  indiflerdiit 
in  its  original  (late,  may  attraft  notice  when  the  fate 
of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has 
indeed  great  temptations  to  fupply  by  turbulence 
what  he  wants  of  dignity^  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a 
^cioqs  furface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  fpirit,  J  ^ 

The  notes  which  1  have  borrowed  or  written  are  \ 
•  cither  illuftrative,  by  which  difficulties  arc  explained ;    \ 
or  judicial,  by   which   faults  and  beauties  are  re«    } 
I  marked ;  or  emtndatory,  by  which  depravations  are    / 
^orreded* 

The  explanations  tranfcribed  from  others,  if  I  do 
not  fubjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  fuppofe  com- 
monly to  be  right,  at  leaft  I  intend  by  acquiefcence 
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to  confcfe,  that  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe? 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many 
paffagcs  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obftrufl:  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to 
facilitate  their  paffage*  It  is  impoffible  for  an  expo- 
fitor  not  to  write  too  little  for  fome,  and  too  much 
for  others.  He  can  only  judge,  what  is  neceflary  by 
his  own  experience ;  and  how  long  foever  he  may 
deliberate,  will  at  lafl:  explain  many  lines  which  the 
learned  wii}  think  iinpoflibie  to  be  miftaken,  and 
omit  many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help, 
Thefe  ar^  cenfures  merely  relative,  and  muft  be 
quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither 
iuperfluoufly  copious,  nor  f^rupulog/ly  referved,  and 
,bope  that  I  have  made  my  author's  meaning  acceiBble 
:tP  n^any,  who  before  were  frighted  from  perufing  him, 
^nd  contributed  fomething  to  the  publick,  by  dif^ 
fufiqg  innpcent  and  rational  pleafure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  fyfte- 
matick  andconfequentjuil,  but  defultory  s^nd  vagrant, 
abounding  in  cafual  all^ifions  and  light  bints,  is  i^Qt 
to  be  expcdled  from  any  (ingle  fcholiaft.  All  perfonal 
rcflediioi>^,  when  names  are  fuppreffed,  muft  be  in  a 
few  years  irrecoverably  lobliterated;  andcuftoms,  too 
jninutc|o  ^ti;ra6t  the  pptice  of  law,  fuch  as  modes  of 
drefs,  fpffl^alitics  of  converfation,  rule§  of  vifits,  dif- 
pofition  of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue,  are 
.fo  fugitive  ai^d  unfubftantial,  that  they  are  not  eafily 
l-etained  or  recovered,.  What  car\  be  known  will  he 
f ollc^ed  by  ch^n^e,  froi^  the  r^cefles  of  pbfcure  and 
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obfolete  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fome  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  fome,  and 
none  has  much ;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the 
publick  attention,  thofe  who  can  add  any  thing  to 
his  illuftration,  communicate  their  difcoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  refign  many  paf- 
feges,  which,  though  I  did  not  underftand  them, 
will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope, 
ilUiftrated  fome,  which  others  have  neglected  or  mif- 
taken,  fometimes  by  Ihort  remarks,  or  marginal  di- 
redions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at-  his  will, 
and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than  the 
matter  will  feem  to  defcrve ;  but  that  which  is  moft 
difficult  is  not  always  moft  important,  and  to  an 
editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob* 
fcured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defers  I  have  not  been  ? 
very  diligent  to  obferve.     Some  plays  have  more,  and 
fome  fewer  judicial  obfcrvations,  not  in  proportion  to 
their  difference  of  merit,  but  becaufe  I  gave  this  pare 
of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  caprice.     The  reader, 
I  believe,  is  feldom  pleafed  to  find  his  opinion  anti- 
cipated ;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find 
or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.     Judgment,  like 
other  faculties,  ij  improved  by  pradice,  and  its  ad-  \ 
vancement  is  hindered  by  fubmiffion  to  dictatorial 
decifions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the  ufe  of 
a  table-book.     Some  initiation  is  however  neceffary ;  ^ 
of  all  fleill,  part  is  infufed  by  precept,  and  part  is  i 
obtained  by  habit  j  I  have  therefore  Ihewn  fo  much 
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as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticifm  to  dtfcoyer 
the  reft. 

To  the  end  of  moft  plays  I  have  added  fliort 
ftrifiures,  containing  a  general  cenfure  of  fiaults,  or 
praife  of  excellence;  in  which  I  know  not  how  much 
I  have  concurred  with  the  current  opinion;  but  I 
have  not,  by  any  alFeftation  of  fingularity,  deviated 
from  it.  Nothing  4s-auimi:cly  and  particularly  ex- 
aauafed».  and  thjgrgforc  it  is  to  be  jTujpp^ole&ltharin 
the  plays  which  are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be 
praiied,  and  in  tbefe  which  are  praifed  much  to  be 
condemned. 

The  part  of  criticifm  in  which  the  whole  fucceffion 
of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greateft  diligence^ 
which  has  occaiioned  the  moft  arrogant  oftentation^ 
and  excited  the  keeneft  acrimony,  is  the  emendation 
of  corrupted  paffages,  to  which  the  publick  attention 
having  been  firft  drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  con-: 
tention  between  Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  con«^ 
tinned  by  the  perfecution,  which^  with  a  kind  of 
confpiracy,  has  been  fince  raifed  againft  all  the  pub* 
liihers  of  Shakefpeare, 

That  many  paffages  have  pafled  in  a  ftate  of  de-r 
pravation  through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably  cer^ 
tain ;  of  thefe  the  reftoration  is  only  to  be  attempted 
by  collation  of  copies,  or  fagacity  of  conjedure. 
The  collator's  province  is  fafe  and  eafy,  the  conjee- 
turer^s  perilous  and  difficylt.  Yet  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  peril 
muft  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refufed. 
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Of  the  readings  whkb  this  emulatioti  of  amend* 
ment  has  hitherto  produced^  Ibme  from  the  labours 
of  every  publiiher  i  have  advanced  into  the  ^xt  | 
(hofe  are  to  be  coniidered  as  in  my  opinion  fufficiently 
fupported;  foroe  I  have  rej^fted  without  mention,  ai 
fjvideqtly  erroneous  J  fome  I  have  left  in  the  notes 
mthout  cpnfure  or  approbation,  as  reeling  in  equipoife 
between  obje&ion  and  defence;  and  ibme,  which 
feemed  fpecious  but  not  right/  I  haye  inferted  with 
a  fubiequent  animadverfion^ 

Having  cla£^  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  was  at 
laii  to  try  what  I  could  fubftitute  for  their  rqiilakes, 
and  how  I  could  fupply  their  omiffions.  I  collated 
fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wiihed  for  mure^ 
but  have  not  found  the  colledors  of  thefc  rarities  very 
communicative.  Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindnefs  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enume? 
ration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  n^le^ng  what 
I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  (^d  copies,  I  (boo  found  that  the 
l^er  publiihers,  with  ail  their  boafts  of  diligence^ 
foffered  many  paflages  to  ftand  unauthorized,  and 
contented  thrmf^h^  "'Uh  B^"Vy  ^ff^lati^"  of  the 
text^  even  where  they  l^ncw  it  to  be  arbitrary,  ahdT' 
with  a  little  coniideration  might  have  found  it  to  b^ 
wrong.  Someof  thefe  alterations  are  only  thege&ioa 
of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  Thefe  corruptions  I  have  often 
filentiy  redified;  for  the  hiftory  of  our  language^ 
and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be 
pfefervcd,    by   keeping   the  te^t   of  authors  free 
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from  adulteration.  Others^  and  thofe  very  frequent, 
fmoothed  the  cadence^  or  regulated  the  meafure ;  on 
thefe  I  have  not  excrcifed  the  fame  rigour;  if  only  a 
word  was  tranfpofed,  or  a  particle  inferted  or  omitted, 
I  have  fometimes  fuflfered  the  line  to  fland ;  for  the 
inconftancy  of  the  copies  is  fuch,  as  that  fomc  liber* 
ties  may  be  eafily  permitted.  But  this  pradice  I  have 
not  fuffered  to  proceed  far,  having  reftored  the  pri- 
mitive diftion  wherever  it  could  for  any  reafon  be 
prefened. 

f  The  emendations,  which  compariibn  of  copies 
fupplied,  I  have,  inferted  in  the  text;  fometimes, 
where  the  improvement  was  flight,  without  notice, 
and  fometimes  with  an  account  of  the  rcafons  of  the 
change, 

I  Conjefture,  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable, 
!l  have  not  wantonly  nor  Ucentioufly  indulged.  It 
has  been  my  fettled  principle,  that  the  reading  of 
the  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  therefore  is 
not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  lake  of  elegance,  per- 
fpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe.  For 
though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor 
any  to  the  judgment  of  the  firft  publifliers,  yet  they 
who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely 
to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  imagi* 
nation.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often  made 
Urange  miftakes  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that 
therefore  fomething  may  be  properly  ^attempted  by 
critioi£m,  keepiog  the  middle  way  bjstween  prefump- 
tion  ind  timidity » 
•         r  . 
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Such  criticifm  I  have  attempted  to  praftife,  and, 
where  any  paffage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed, 
have  endeavoured  todifcover  how  it  may  be  recalled 
to  fenfe,  with  Icaft  violence.  But  my  firft  labour  is; 
always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every  fide,  and  try  if 
ibere  be  any  interftice,  through  which  light  can  find 
its  way;  nor  would  Huetius  himfelf  condemn  n  r, 
as  refufing  the  trouble  of  refearch,  for  the  unbirioa 
of  alteration.  In  this  modeft  induftry  I  ha^r*  mt 
been  unfuccefsful.  I  have  rcfcued  many  lines.:  ^ 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  fccu  ed  mnny  fee;  .s 
from  the  inroads  of  correftion.  I  'ua  e  adopted  the 
Koman  feptiownt,  that  it  is  raorp  ho:  ourable  to  fave 
a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  moic 
pareful  to  protedt  than  to  attack. 

I  have  preferved  the  common  diftribution  of  the 
plays  into  ads,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almoft  3II 
the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of  thofe  which 
^re  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no  divifion  in 
the  firft  folio,  and  fome  that  are  divided  in  the  folio 
haye  no  divifion  in  the  preceding  copies.  The  fettled 
mode  of  the  theatre  requires  four  intervals  in  the 
play,  but  few,  if  any,  pf  our  author's  compofitions 
can  be  properly  diftributed  in  that  manner.  An  aft 
is  fo  much  of  the  drama  as  paffes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  pf  place.  A  paufe  makes 
a  new  aft.  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative  aftion,  the  intervals  naay  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  reftriftion  of  five  afts  being  accidental  and  arbi* 
trary.  This  Shakefpeare  knew,  and  this  he  praftifed; 
his  plays  were  written,  and  at  firft  printed  in  one 
lint^roken  cpntinuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited 
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with  ihort  paufes,  ioterpofed  as  often  as  the  fcene  b 
changed^  or  any  confiderable  time  is  required  to  pais. 
This  method  would  at  once  quell  a  thouiaod  abfur- 
dities. 

■  In  rcftoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity, 
I  have  confidered  the  punduation  as  wholly  in  my 
^  power ;  for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and 
^  coounasy  who  corrupted  words  and  fentcnccs.  What- 
ever could  be  done  by  aci^ufting  points,  is  therefore 
iilently  perfori^ed,  in  fome  plays,  with  much  dili- 
gence, in  others  with  lek;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  bufy 
eye  fleadily  fixed  upon  evanefcent  atoms^  or  a  dif> 
curfive  mind  upon  evanefecnt  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  par- 
ticles, CMT  other  words  of  flight  efTed:.  I  have  fome- 
times  inferred  or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have 
done  that  fometimes,  which  the  other  editors  have 
done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  ftate  of  the  text 
may  fufficieatly  juftify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inftead  of  blaming 
us  for  pamng  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles 
fo  much  labour  is  expended,  with  fuch  importance 
of  debate,  and  ftich  folemnity  of  diftion.  To*  thefe 
1  anfwcr  with  confidence,  that  they  are  judging  of 
m  art  which  they  do  not  underlland  ;  yet  cannot 
much  reproach  them  with  their  ignorance,  nor  pro- 
-jnife  that  they  would  become  in  general,  by  learning 
Criticilm,  inoreufeful,  happier,  orwifcr* 

A$ 
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As  I  pradtifed  conjedure  more,  I  learned  to  ti:uft 
kiefs;  and  after  I  Had  printed  a  few  plays,  refolved 
to  infert  none  of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon 
this  caution  I  now  congratulate  myfelf,  for  every  day 
encreafes  tny  doubt  of  my  emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  mar- 
gin, it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  very  reprehenfible, 
if  I  have  fuSered  it  to  play  fome  freaks  in  its  own 
dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  conjecture,  if  it 
be  propofed  as  conjefture;  and  while  the  text  remains 
uninjured,  thofe  changes  may  be  fafely  offered,  whick 
are  not  confidered  even  by  him  that  offers  them  as 
neccffary  or  fafc.    * 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not 
been  ofientadouily  difplayed  or  importunately  ob- 
truded.    I  could  have  written  longer  noteSj  for  thc^  /  5 1^  *\ 

arfjrf  writjffg  npr<^fi  js  not  of  difficult  attainment.' '^ 

The  work  is  performed,  firft  by  railing  at  the  ftupidity,    ,.  •/  \  ^ 

n^ligence,  ignorance,  and  afiaine  tafteleflhefi  of  the    i^^  ^' 

former  editors,  and  (hewing,  from  all  that  goes  before 

and  aU  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  abfurdhy  of 

the  old  reading;  then  by  propofing  fomething,  whick 

to  fuperficial  readers  would  feem  fpecious,  but  which 

the  editor  rejeds  with  indignation;  then  by  prodneiag 

the  true  reading,  with  a  long  paraphrafe,  and  coo« 

eluding  with  loud  acclamations  on  the  difcovery,  end 

a  fober  wiih  fot  the  advaaceoieat  and  profpedty  of 

isenmne  cnticifin. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  d<me  fomedn^es 
without  impr(^riety.    But  I  have  always  jbfpeAed 

that 
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that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires  many  wordS 
to  prove  it  wrong;  and  the  emendation  wrong,  that 
cannot  without  fo  much  labour  appear  to  be  right. 
The  juftnefs  of  a  happy  reftoration  ftrikes  at  once, 
and  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criti* 
cifm,  quod  dubitas  ne  feceris. 

To  dread  the  fhore  which  he  fees  fpread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  failor.  I  had  before  my 
eye,  fo  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  mifcarriage, 
that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  encountered  ia 
every  page  wit  ftruggling  with  its  own  fophiftry,  and 
learning  confufed  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  views. 
I  was  forced  to  cenfure  thofe  whom  I  admired,  and 
could  not  but  refleft,  while  I  was  difpoffefEng  theif 
emendations,  how  foon  the  fame  fate  might  happen 
to  my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  readings  which  I 
have  correfted  may  be  by  fome  ether  editor  defended 
and  eftablifhed. 

Criticks  IfaiVy  that  other* s  names  efface. 
And  fix  their  mm^  with  labour y  in  the  place ; 
^heir  awn^  like  others^  foon  their  place  refgn^d. 
Or  difappear'dy  and  left  the  firft  behind.        Pope. 

:*  That  a  conjeftural  critickfhould  often  be  miflaken, 
eannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himfelf,  if 
it  be  confidered,  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  fyftem,' 
n6  principal  and  axiomatical  truth  that  regulates 
fubordinate  pofitions.  His  chance  of  error  is  renewed 
at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  view  of  the  paffage, 
a  flight  mifapprehenfion  of  a  phrafe,  a  cafual  inat- 
tention to  the  parts  conneft^d,  is  fuiHcicnt  to  make 

him 
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him. not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculoufly ;  and  when 
he  fucceeds  beft,  he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading 
of  many  probable,  tnd  he  that  fuggefts  another  will 
always  be  able  to  difpute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  (late,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleafure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are 
fcarcely  refiftible.  Conjedture  has  all  the  joy  and  all 
the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that  has  once  ftarted 
a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted  to  confider 
what  objeftions  may  rife  againft  it. 


Yet  conjeftural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufc  in  \ 
the  learned  world;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  dcpre-  ^ 
ciate  a  ftudy,  that  has  exercifed  fo  many  mighty 
minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our  own  ag^, 
from  the  bilhop  of  Aleria  to  Englilh  Bentley.  The 
critickson  ancient  authors  have,  in  the  exercife  of 
their  fagacity,  many  affiftances,  which  the  editor  of 
Shakefpcare  is  condemned  to  want.  They  are  em- 
ployed upon  grammatical  and  fettled  languages, 
whofe  conftrudion  contributes  fo  mirch  to  perfpicuity, 
that  Homer  has  fewer  .paffages  unintelligible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a  known  regi- 
men, but  invariable  quantities,  which  direft  and  con- 
fine the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more  manu- 
fcripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often  confpire  in  the 
fame  miftakes.  Yet  Scaliger  could  confefs  to  Salma- 
fius  how  little  fatrsfaftion  his  emendations  gave  him*' 
niudunt  nobis  conjeSlur^  nofira^  quarum  nos  pudetf  pof* 
teaqnam  in  meliores  codices  incidimus.  And  Lipfius 
could  complain,  that  criticks  were  making  faults, 
h^  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vitiisy  ita  nunc 

remediis 
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remediis  laboratur.  And  indeed,  where  mere  cOn* 
jedture  is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and 
Lipiius,  notwithftandiog  their  wonderful  fagacity  and 
erudition,  are  often  vague  and  difputable,  like  mine 
or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  cenfured  for  doing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little;  for  raifing  in  the  pub- 
lick  expectations,  which  at  laft  I  have  not  anfwered. 
The  expeftation  of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that 
lof  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to  fatisfy 
'thofe  who  know  not  what  to  demand,  or  thofe  who 
'demand  by  defign  what  they  think  impoffible  to  be 
done.  I  have  indeed  difappointed  no  opinion  more 
than  my  own;  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform 
my  talk  with  no  flight  folicitude.  Not  afinglejjaf- 
lage  in^^he.whote.  work  has  appeared  to  me  wrJGMpt, 
which  I  .have  not.  Jitteiupted  to  reilorc:  xjt.obioire^ 
ixchick .  I  liave  not  endeavoured  to  iUuflrate.  In 
many  I  have  failed  like  others';  and  from  many, 
after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and  confeflTed 
the  repulfe.  I  have  not  pafTed  over,  with  afTe&ed 
fuperiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader 
and  to  myfelf,  but  where  I  could  not  inftruft  him, 
have  owned  my  ignorance.  I  might  calily  have  ac- 
cumulated a  mafs  of  feeming  learning  upon  eafy 
fcenes;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence, 
that,  where  nothing  was  neceflary,  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I  have 
£iid  no  more. 

*      Notes  are  often  necelTary,  but  they  are  necelTary 
!  evils.    Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the 

powers 
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powers  of  Shakefpeare^  and  who  defires  to  feel  the 
higheft  pleafurc  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every  i 
play,  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft,  with  utter  negli* 
gence  of  all  his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is, 
once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  ftoop  at  corredlion  or 
explanation.  When  his  attention  is  firongly  engagi^di 
kt  it  difdain  alike  to  turn  afide  to  die  name  of  Theo- 
bald and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  bright- 
ncfe  and  obfcurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ; 
let  him  preferve  his  comprehenfion  of  the  dialogue 
and  his  interefi  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plcafures. 
of  novelty  have  ceafed,  let  him  attempt  cxaftneft, 
and  read  the  commentators^ 

Particular  paffagcs  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the 
general  effeft  of  the  work  is  weakened.     The  mind  I 
is  refrigerated  by  interruption;  the  thoughts  are  di*  ^ 
verted  from  the  principal  fubje(3t;  the  reader  is  weary,  ' 
hcfufpeifls  not  why;  and  at  lafl:  throws  away  the 
book  which  he  has  too  diligently  fludied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  furvcycd;  there  is  a  kind  of  mtelleftual  re# 
motenefs  neccflary  for  the  comprehenfion  of  any 
great  work  in  its  full  defign  and  in  its  true  proportions; 
a  clofe  approach  fliews  the  fmaller  niceties,  but  tho 
beauty  of  the  whole  is  difccmcd  no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the 
fucccffionof  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power 
of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired,  ftudied,  and 
imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all  the 
improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negleft  could  ac- 

Vqi.  I.  [  E  ]  cumulatt 
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cumulate  upon  him ;  while  the  reading  was  yet  nof 
rcdtified,  nor  his  alluftens  underftood;  yet  then  did 
Dryden  pronounce,  ^*  that  Shakefpcafe  wasf  the  man, 
^^  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poeus^ 
•*  had  the  largcft  and  moft  comprehenfive  foul.    All 
^^  the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent  to  him,  arid 
•^  he  drew  them  not  laborioully,  but  luckily:  when 
^  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you 
<«  feel  it  too;   Thofe,  who  accufc  him  to  have  wanted 
*«  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation :  b^  - 
«<  was  naturally  leanied :  he  needed  not  the  fpedacles 
^<  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and 
«'  found  her  there.     I  cannot  fay  he  is  every  wher^ 
*'  alike;  were  he  fo,  I  fliould  do  him  injury  tocom- 
«*  pare  him  with  the  grfeateft  of  mankind.     He  is 
«•  many  times  flat  and  infipid ;  his  comick  wit  de. 
**  generating  into  clenches,  his  feridus  fwelling  into 
•*  bombaft.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  fome  great 
*<  occafion  is  prefented  to  him :  no  man  can  fay,  he 
"  ever  had  a  fit  fubjcft  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
'«  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the  reft  of  poets, 

^'  ^antum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi.**^ 

It  IS  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a  writer  Ihould 
Want  a  commentary;  that  his  language  fhould  be- 
come obf6lete,  or  his  fentiment^  obfture.  But  it  is 
vain  to  carry  wiflies  beyond  the  condition  of  human 
things;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all,  has  happened 
to  Sliakefpeare,  by  accident  and  time;  and  more 
thart  has  been  fuffered  by  any  other  writer  fince  the 
ufe  of  types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him  through  his 
'  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  fupe- 
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riority  of  mmd,  which  defpifcd  its  own  performances^ 
ivhenit  compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged 
thofe  works  unworthy  to  be  preferved,  which  the 
criticks  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  reftoring  and  explaining. 

Among  thefe  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am\ 
now  to  ftand  the  judgment  of  the  publick;  and  wiih  1 
that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  commentary  as 
equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I  have  had  the 
Bonour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by 
its  nature  deficient,  and 'I  fhould  feel  little  foUcitude 
about  the  fentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced"  only 
by  the  fkilful  and  the  learned. 

Of  what  has  been  performed  in  this  revifal,  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  following  pages  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
who  might  have  fpoken  both  of  his  own  diligence 
and  fagacity,    in  terms  of  greater  felf-approbation,  j 
j  without  deviating  from  modefty  or  truth. 

Johnson. 
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READER. 

TH  E  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies 
which  has  been  complained  of,  in  the 
text  of  every  modem  republication  of 
Shakefpeare,  is  fairly  deducible  from  Mr.  Rowe'* 
inattention  to  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  an  editor  *. 
Mr.  Rowe  did  not  print  from  the  earlieft  and  moft 
correft,  but  from  the  moft  remote  and  inaccurate  qf 
the  four  folios.  Between  the  years  1623  and  1685  (the 
dates  of  the  firft  and  laft)  the  errors  in  every  play,  at 
leaft^  were  trebled.  Several  pages  in  each  of  thefe  an- 
cient editions  have  been  examined,  that  the  aflertion 
maght  come  more  fully  fqpported.  It  may  be  added,  . 
that  as  every  frefli  editor  continued  to  make  the  text 

*  *'  I  muft  not  (fays  Mr.  Rowe  in  hit  dedication  to  the  duke 
of  Som'erfet)  pretend  to  have  leflor'd  this  work  to  the  exa^^neft 
of  the  author's  original  manufcripts :  thoie  are  lof):,  or,  at  leail, 
are  gone  beyond  any  inquiry  I  could  make ;  fo  that  there  was  no- 
thing left,  out  to  compare  ihefeveral  editions^  and  give  the  true 
reading  as  well  as  I  could  from  thence.  This  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  pretty  carefully,  and  rendered  very  man;^  places  intelligible, 
that  were  not  {o  before.  In  fome  of  the  editions,  efpecially  the 
kit,  there  were  many  lines  (and  in  Hamlet  one  whole  fcene)  left 
out  together;  thefe  are  now  all  fupply'd.  I  fear  your  grace  will 
find  (bme  fauhs,  but  I  hope  the)-  are  moilly  litterai,  and  the  er« 
rors  of  the  prcfe."  Would  not  any  one,  from  this  declaration,  fup- 
pofe  that  Air.  Rowe  (who  does  not  appear  to  have  confulted  a  finglo 
quarto)  had  at  leaft  compared  the  folios  with  each  other? 

of 
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^f  his  predcccffor  the  ground-work  of  his  own  (never 
coUatmg  but  where  difficulties  occurred)  fome  devi- 
ations from  the  originals  had  been  handed  down,  the 
number  of  which  are  leflcned  in  theimpreffion  before 
us,  as  it  has  been  conftantly  compared  with  the  moft 
authentic  copies,  whether  collation  was  abfolutely 
Beceflkry  for  the  recovery  of  fenfe,  or  not.  The 
perfon  who  undertook  this  talk  may  have  failed  by 
inadvertency,^  well  as  thofe  who  preceded  him ; 
but  the  read^  maybe  afTured,  that  he,  who  thought 
it  his  duty  to  free  an  author  from  fuch  modern  and 
unnecefiary  innovations  as  had  been  cenfured  in  others, 
has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a  complete  body  of  various 
readings  is  here  collected;  or  that  all  the  diverfities 
which  the  copies  exhibit,  are  pointed  out ;  as  near 
two  thirds  of  them  are  typographical  miflakes»  or 
fuch  a  cbangeof  infignificant  particles,  as  would  crowd 
the  bottom  of  the  page  with  an  oftentation  of  materials, 
^roica  which  at  laft  nothing  ufcful  could  be  feledled. 

The  dialogue  might  indeed  fometimes  be  lengthen- 
ed by  othjer  infertions  than  have  hitherto  been  made, 
but  without  advantage  either  tg  its  fpijit  or  beauty; 
as  in  the  following  inflance ; 

hear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes* 

Lear.  No,  I  fay* 

Kent.  I  fay,  yea. 

^re  the  quartos  add : 

Lear.  JVb,  w,  they  would  not^ 
Kent.  2^j,  they  have. 

[E33  5f 
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By  the  admiffion  of  this  negatioii  and  affirmation^ 
has  any  new  idea  been  gained? 

.    The  labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left  room 
for  a  boaft,  that  many  valuable  readings  have  been 
retrieved;  though  it  may  be  fairly  aflerted,  that  the 
text  of  Shakefpeare  is  reftored   to  the  condition  in 
which  the  author,  or  rather  his  firft  oublifhers^  ap* 
pear  to  have  left  it,  fuch  emendationsbs  were  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  alone  admitted :  for  where  a  par- 
ticle, indifpenfably  ncceflary  to  the  fenfc,  was  want- 
ing, fuch  a  fupply  has  been  filently  adopted  front 
other  editions;  but  where  a  fy liable,  or  more,  had 
been  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  only,  which 
at  firft  might  have  been  irregular,  fuch  interpolations 
are  here  conftantly  retrenched,  fometimes  with,  and 
fometimcs  without  notice*     Thofe  fpeeches,  which  in 
the  elder  editions  arc  printed  as  profe,  and  from  their 
own  conftrudlion  are  incapable  of  being  compreffed 
into  verfe,  without  the  aid  of  fupplemental  fyllables, 
are  reftored  to  profe  again;  and  the  meafure  is  divided 
afrelh  in  others,  where  the  mafs  of  words  had  been 
inharmonioufly  feparated  into  lines* 

The  fcenerj',  throlighout  all  the  plays,  is  regulated 
in  conformity  to  a  rule,  which  the  poet,  by  his 
gentral  pradtice  feems  to  have  propofcd  to  bimfelf^ 
Several  of  his  pieces  are  come  down  to  us,  divided 
into  fcenes  as  well  as  afts.  Thcfc  divifions  were 
probably  his  own,  as  they  arc  made  on  fettled  prin- 
ciples, which  would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe,  had 
the  tafk  been  executed  by  the  players.  A  change  of 
fccne,  with  Shakefpeare,  moft  commonly  implies  a 
change  of  place^  but  always,  an  entire  evacuation  of 

the 
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rfie  ftage.  The  cuftom  of  diftinguilhing  every  en- 
trance or  exit  by  a  frelh  fcene,  was  adopted,  perhaps 
very  idly,  from  the  French  theatre. 

For  the  length  of  many  notes,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  examples  in  others,  fome  apology  may  be 
likewife  expedied.     An  attempt  at  brevity  is  often 
found  to  be  the  iburce  of  an  imperfed:  explanation. 
Wherp  a  paffage  has  been  conftanriy  mifunderftood, 
pr  where  the  jeft  or  pleafantry  has  been  fuiFered  to  re- 
main  long  in  obfcurity,  more  inftances  have  been 
brought  to  clear  the  one,  or  elucidate  the  other, 
than  appear  at  firft  fight  to  have  been  neceflary. 
For  thcfe,  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  wfien  they  prove 
that  phrafeology  or  fource  of  merriment  to  have  been    , 
once  general,  which  at  prefent  feems  particular,  they 
are  not  quite  impertinently  intruded;   as  they  may 
fcrvc  to  free  the  author  from  a  fufpicion  of  having  em- 
ployed an  affedcd  Angularity  of  expreffion,  or  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  allufions  to  tranfient  cuftoms,  which 
were  not  of  fufficient  notoriety  to  deferve  ridicule  or 
reprehenfion.     When  examples  in  favour  of  contra- 
dkiory  opinions  are  affembled,  though  no  attempt  is 
made  to  decide  on  either  part,  fuch  neutral  colledions 
ihould  always  be  regarded  as   materials  for  future 
critics,  who  may  hereafter  apply  them  with  fuccefs. 
Authorities,  whether  in  refpeft  of  words,  or  things, 
-are  not  always  producible  from  the  moft  celebrated 
writers*;  yet  fuch  circumftances  as  fall  below  the  no- 

!^ .  ticc 

•  Mr.  T.  Warton  in  h\$  cJctDcnt  Rtmarks^  tke  Fairy  ^een  ^ 
^nfer^  ofers  a  fimilar  apolc^  for  havtng  introduced  illuflrations 
'^om  obfolete  literature.  ,**  I  fear  ((ayi  be)  I  jftiall  be  cenfurcd 
(at  quoting  too  many  pieces  of  this  fort.    Bac  experience  has  &• 
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tice  of  hiftory,  can  only  be  fought  in  the  jeft-book^ 
the  fatire,  or  the  play;  and  the  novel,  wbofe  faihioii 
did  not  outlive  a  week,  h  fometimes  neceffary  to 
throw  light  on  thofe  annals  which  take  in  the  compafs 
of  an  age*  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  wifh  to 
have  the  peculiarities  of  Nym  familiarized  to  their 
ideas,  muft  cxcufe  the  infertion  of  fuch  an  epigram 
as  bed  fuits  the  purpofe,  however  tedious  in  itfelf ; 
and  fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the  propriet/ 
of  FalftaflPs  allufion  to  Jewed  prunes,  Ihould  not  be 
idifguftcd  at  a  multitude  of  inftances,  which,  when 

.tally  proved,  that  the  commentator  on  Spenfer,  Jonfen,  and  tbe 
reft  or  our  elder  poets,  will  in  vain  give  fpecimens  of  his  claffical 
erudition,  unlcft,  at  the  fame  time,  he  brings  to  his  work  a  mind 
intimately  acquainted  with  thofe  books,  which,  though  now  for- 
gotten, were  yet  in  common  ufe  and  high  repute  about  the  time 
m  which  his  authors  refpe£tivcly  wrote,  and  which  they  confe- 
quently  muft  have  read.  While  thefe  are  unknown,  many  allu- 
hons  and  many  imitations  will  either  remain  obfciirc,  or  lofe  half 
their  .bea\ity  and  propriety :  **  39  the  figurjcs  yan}(h  when  the  can^ 
Vas  is  decayed.** 

<*  Pope  laughs  at  Theobald  for  giving  us,  in  his  edition  of 
SHAKBSPBAitr,  afampleof 

.all  fuch  RBADiNC  asftvas  never  read. 
^ut  thefe  ftrange  and  ridiculous  books  which  Theobald  quoted, 
Jffere  utijuclclfy  the  very  books  which  Shakespeare  himfclFTiad 
»Jftudie3'f  thcluiowledge  of  which  enabled  that  ufeful  editor  RT^fX- 
plain  fo  many  difficult  allufions  and  obfolete  cuftoms  in  his  poet, 
which  otherwife  could  never  have  been  underftood.  For  want  of 
this  fort  of  literature,  Pope  tells  us  that  the  dreadful  Sagittary  in 
Troilus  apd  CreOida,  fignifies  Teucer,  fo  celebrated  for  his  ikiil 
Jn  archery.  "Had  he  deigned  to  confuli  an  old  hiftory,  called  the 
PefiruBion  of  troy ^  a  book  which  was  the  delight  of  Shakb« 
rsARB  and  of  his  age»  h?  would  have  found  th^t  this  formidable 
aKher,  was  no  other  than  an  imaginary  beail,  which  the  Grecian 
i^rmv  brought  againft  Troy.  IfSHAKEspBARBis  worth  reading^ 
he  IS  worth  explaining ;  and  the  refearches  ufed  for  fo  valuable 
^od  elegant  a  purpofe,  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and  candour, 
pot  the  fatire  of  prejucUce  and  ignorance.  That  labour,  which  fii 
eflcntially  contributes  to  the  fervice  of  true  afte,  defenres  a  more 
jkoaourable  repofitory  than  Tht  Temple  ofDuUn^u^ 
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tbe  point  is  once  known  to  be  eftablifh^d,  may  be 
diminiihed  by  any  future  editor.  An  author,  who 
taches  (as  Pope  expreffes  it)  at  the  Cynthia  of  a  minute^ 
and  does  not  furnifli  notes  to  his  own  works,  is  fure 
to  lofc  half  the  praife  which  he  might  have  claimed, 
had  he  dealt  in  allufions  lefs  temporary,  or  cleared  up 
for  himfelf  thofe  difficulties  which  Upfe  of  time  muft 
inevitably  create. 

The  author  of  the  additional  notes  has  rather  been 
defirous  to  fupport  old  readings,  than  to  claim  the 
merit  of  introducing  new  ones.  He  defires  to  be 
regarded  as  one,  who  found  the  taik  he  undertook 
more  arduous  than  it  feemed,  while  he  was  yet  feeding 
his  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  introducing  himfelf  to 
the  world  as  an  editor  in  form.  He,  who  has  dif- 
covered  in  himfelf  the  power  to  re<ftify  a  few  miftakes 
with  eafe,  is  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  all  diffi- 
culties muft  yield  to  the  efforts  of  future  labour; 
and  perhaps  feels  a  reluctance  to  be  undeceived  at 
laft. 

Mr.  Steevens  defires  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he 
has  ftri<ftly  complied  with  the  terms  exhibited  in  hi« 
propolals,  having  appropriated  all  fuch  affiftances, 
as  he  received^  to  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  editor,  whofe 
judgment  has,  in  every  inftance,  determined  on  their  . 
r^fpedtive  merits.  While  he  enumerates  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  correfpondents,  it  is  ueceffary  that  one 
comprehenfive  remark  Ihould  be  made  on  fuch  com- 
munications as  are  omitted  in  this  edition,  thougli 
jhey  might  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  a  more 
glaring  commentator.     The  majority  of  thefe  were 

founded 
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founded  on  the  fiippofition^   that  Shakeipeare  w^ 
originally  an  author  correft  in  the  utmoft  degree,  but 
maimed  and  interpolated  by  thenegledt  or  prefuinption 
of  the  players.     In  confequence  of  this  belief,  alter- 
ations have  been  propofed  wherever  a  verfe  could  be 
baroionizedt  an  epithet  exchanged  for  one  more  ap^ 
pofite,  or  a  fentiment  rendered  lefs  perplexed.    Had 
the  general  current  of  advice  been  followed,*  the  notes 
would  have  been  filled  with  attempts  at  emendation 
apparently  unneceffary,   though  fometimes  ^egant, 
and  as  frequently  with  explanations  of  what  none 
would  have  thought  difficult.     A  conftant  perufer  of 
Shakefpeare  will  fuppofe  whatever  is  eafy  to  his  own 
apprehenfion,  will  prove  fo  to  that  of  others,  and 
confcquently  may  pafs  over  fome  real  perplexities  in 
filence.     On 'the  contrary,  if  in  confideration  of  the 
different  abilities  of  every  clafs  of  readers,  he  Ihould 
offer  a  comment  on  all  harfli  inverfions  of  phrafe,  or 
peculiarities  of  expreffion,  he  will  at  once  excite  the 
difguft  and  difpleafure  of  fuch  as  think  their  own 
knowledge  or  fagacity  undervalued.     It  is  difficult  to 
fix  a  medium  between  doing  too  little  and  too  much 
in  the  tafk  of  mere  explanation.    There  are  yet  many 
paffages  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  which  may 
be  reformed,  at  hazard  of  whatever  licence,  for  exhi- 
bitions on  the   ftage,  in  which  the  pleafure  of  the 
audience  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered;    but  muft  re- 
main untouched  by  the  critical   editor,  whofe  con- 
jedtures  are   limited  by  narrow  bounds,    and  who 
gives  only  what  he  at  leaft  fuppofes  his  author  to  have 
written. 


If 
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If  it  ij  Bot  to  be  expeded  that  each  vitiated  paffage 
ID  Shakefpeare  can-  be  reftorcd^  till  a  greater  latitude 
pf  ei^eriment  IhaU  be  allowed;  fo  neither  can  it  be 
foppcrffed  that  the  force  of  all  his  allufiong  will  be 
pointed  out,  till  fuch  books  are  thoroughly  exaorined, 
as  cannot  eafily  at  prefent  be  cojleded,  if  at  alL 
Several  of  the  moft  correfl:  lifts  of  our  dramatic  pieces 
exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  oompleteft  colledibns..  It  is  almoft  un^ 
neceflary  to  mention  any  other  than  Mr.  Garrick\ 
which^  curious  and  extenfive  as  it  is,  derives  its 
^rcatefi  value  from  its  acceffibility  ^. 

To 

^  *  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  about  the  time  of  the  Reformat 
^on,  great  numbers  of  plays  were  printed,  though  few  of  that 
age  aiv  now  to  be  found;  for  part  of  queen  £lizabeth'f  ikjunc- 
Tio«a  in  1^599  are  particukrly  direded  to  the  fuppreffing  of 
*^  Many  pamphlets,  playfs,  and  ballads:  that  no  manner  of 
peHbn  fhatl  euterprize  to  print  any  fuch,  &c.  but  under  certain 
reftriiftiops.^  Vid*  Sed.  V«  This  obfervation  k  taken  from  Dr. 
Pcrcy*8  Additions  to  his  Eflay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englifh  Stage* 
It  appears  likewife  from  a  page  at  the  concluHon  of  the  fecond 
▼ol.  of  the  entries  belonging  to  the  Stationers*  company,  that 
in  the  41(1  year  of  queen  EHzabetfa,  many  new  rellraints  on 
boddelletB  were  hud.  Among  thefe  are  the  following,  *^  That  no 
pkies  be  printed  excepte  they  bee  allowed  by  fuch  as  have  auc- 
toritye.**  The  records  of  the  Stationers  however  contain  the  en- 
trks  of  fome  which  have  never  yet  been  met  with  by  the  moftfuc* 
cefsfulcoUe^ors;  nor  are  their  titles  to  be  found  in  any  regiilers 
oftheilage,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  It  fhould  feem  from 
the  fame  volumes  that  it  was  cuflomary  for  the  Stationers  to  feize 
the  wh(de  impreflion  of  any  work  that  had  given  offence,  and  burn 
it  publickhr  at  their  hall,  in  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  arch- 
bifltop  of  danterbuiy,  and  the  biihop  of  London,  who  fometimes 
enjoyed  thefe  literary  executions  at  their  refpe^ve  palaces.  Among 
other  works  condemned  to  the  flames  by  thefe  difcerning  prelates, 
were  the  complete  fatires  of  bifhop  HalL 

Mr.  Theobald,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  preface  to  his  firft  edi- 
^on  of  Shakeibeare,  aiferts,  that  exclufive  of  the  dramas  of  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  B.  and  Fletcher,  he  had  read  **  above  800  of  olJ. 
^i^Uih  plays,'*    He  omitted  this  aflerdon,  however,  00 .  the 

republication 
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To  the  other  evils  of  our  civil  war  muft  be  added 
the  interruption  of  polite  learning,  and  the  fupprcf- 
fion  of  naany  dramatic  and  poetical  names^  which 
were  plunged  in  obfcurity  by  tumults  and  revolutions, 
and  hajre  never  fince  attraded  curiofity.  The  utter 
neglect  of  ancient  Engliih  literature  continued  fo 
long,  that  many  books  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  loft ; 
and  that  curiofity,  which  has  been  now  for  fome  years 
increafing  among  us,  wants  materials  for  its  opera« 
tions.  Books  and  pamphlets^  printed  originally  in 
fmall  numbers,  being  thus  neglcdled,  werefoondc- 
ftroyed ;  and  though  the  capital  authors  were  pre- 
ferved,  they  were  preferved  to  languilh  without  re- 
gard. How  little  Shakefpeare  himfelf  was  once  read, 
may  be  underftood  from  Tate-f-,  who,  in  hb  dedica- 
tion to  the  altered  play  of  JGng  Lear,  fpeaks  of  the 
priginal  as  of  an  obfcurc  piece,  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  a  friend ;  and  the  author  of  the  Tatler^ 
having  occafion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  o{  Macbeth^ 
was  content  to  receive  them  from  D'Avenant's  altera- 

tvpublication  of  the  fame  work,  and,  I  hope,  he  did  fo,  through 
a  confcioufncfs  of  iu  utter  falfhood ;  for  if  we  except  the  plays  of 
the  autbprs  already  mentioned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover 
half  the  number  that  were  written  early  enough  to  fenrc  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  he  pretends  to  have  perufed  this  imaj^nary  flock  of 
;  ancient  literature. 

I  might  add,  that  the  private  coUe^on  of  Mr.  Theobald,  which* 
including  the  plays  of  Joalbn,  Fletcher  and  Shakefpeare,  did  not 
amount  to  ifSany  more  than  an  hundred,  remained  entire  in  the 
haridr  of  thelate  Mr.  Tonfon,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  It  does 
not  a]>pear  that  any  other  colle6lion  but  the  Harleian  was  at  that 
time  formed;  nor  does  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  contain  any  in- 
trinfic  evidences  of  fo  comprehenAve  an  examination  of  our  eldefb 
dramatic  writers,  as  he  slTumes  to  himiblf  the  merit  of.  havipg 
made. 

f  In  the  year  1707  Mr.  N.  Tate  publi/hed  a  tragedy  called  /»« 
jund  Lovt^  9r  the  Cruil  Httjbafid^  and  in  the  title  page  of  it  calls 
Jiiaftif,  ^*  jf«/Woftbem^dycaUei}Ari;i^£Mf'/^ 
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tion  of  that  celebrated  drama*  in  which  alipoft  every 
original  beauty  is  either  aukwardly  difguifed^  or  ar« 
bitrarily  omitted.  So  little  were  the  dcfcfts  or  pecu« 
liarities  of  the  old  writers  known,  even  at  the  begin* 
ningof  our  century,  that  though  the  cuftom  of  alii* 
teration  had  prevailed  to  that  degree  in  the  time  of 
Sbakefpeare,  that  it  became  contemptible  and  ridicu* 
lous,  yet  it  is  made  one  of  Waller's  praifes  by  x 
writer  of  his  life,  that  he  firfl  introduced  this  pradice 
into  Englifh  verification. 

It  will  be  expeded  that  fome  notice  fliould  be  taken 
of  the  laft  editor  of  Shakefpeare,  and  that  his  merits 
ihould  be  eitimated  with  thofe  of  his  predecefTors. 
Little,  however,  can  be  faid  of  a  work,  to  the  cop^ 
pletion  of  which,  both  a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mentary and  various  readings  is  as  yet  wanting.  The 
Seamd  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  is  the  only  play  from 
that  edition,  which  has  been  confulted  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work ;  for  as  feveral  paffages  there  are  arbi- 
trarily omitted,  and  as  no  notice  is  given  when  other 
deviations  are  made  from  the  old  copies,  it  was  of 
little  confcquence  to  examine  any  further.  This 
circumftance  is  mentioned,  left  fuch  accidental  coin- 
cidences of  opinion,  as  may  be  difcovercd  hereafter, 
fliould  be  interpreted  into  plagiarifm. 

It  may  occafionally  happen,  that  fome  of  the 
remarks  long  ago  produced  by  others,  are  offer- 
ed again  as  recent  difcoveries.  It  is  likcwife  ab- 
folutcly  impoffible  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whence  all  the  hints,  which  furnifh  matter 
for  a  commentary,  have  been  coUedcd,  as  they  lay 
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fcattered  in  many  books  and  papers,  which  were  pro^ 
bably  never  read  but  once,  or  the  particulars  which 
they  contain  received  only  in  the  courfe  of  commoa 
converfation ;  nay,  what  is  called  plagiarifm,  is  often 
no  more  than  the  refult  of  having  thought  alike  with 
ethers  on  the  fanie  fubjeA. 

The  difputc  abont  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare 
being  now  finally  fettled,  a  catalic^uc  is  added  of 
thofe  tranflated  authors,  whom  Mr.  Pope  has  thought 
proper  to  call 

^€  clajjics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none. 

The  reader  may  not  be  difplcafed  tahave  the  Gttdn 
and  Roman  poets,  orators,  &c.  wttohftd  bocnr  ren- 
dered acceffible  to  our  author,  expofcd  at  one  view  ; 
cfpecially  as  the  lift  has  received  the  adVafttagc  of 
being  corredted  and  amplified  by  the  Reverend 
IDs.  Farmer,  the  fubftance  of  whofe  very  decifive 
pamphlet  is  interfperfcd  through  the  notes  which 
are  added  in  this  revifal  of  !>•  Johnfon*s  Shake* 
fpeare. 

To  thofe  who  have  advanced  the  reputation  of  our 
Poet,  it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the 
foregoing  preface,  impartially  to  allot  their  dividend 
of  fame;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we  now  add 
to  the  catabgue,  another,  the  confeqxjcnce  of  whofo 
death  will  perhaps  affcQ:  not  only  the  works  of  Shake- 
^  fpeare,  but  of  many  other  writers.  Soon  after  the  firft 
, '  appearance  of  this  edition,  adifeafe,  rapid  in  its  pro- 
^efs,  deprived  the  world  of  Mr^  Jacob  Toksoh  j 

aman. 
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a  man,  wbofc  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  EngHlS 
fiteratnre,  and  whofe  liberality  to  men  of  learning, 
gave  him  a  juft  title  to  all  the  honours  which  men 
of  learning  can  bcftow.  To  fuppofe  that  a  pcffon  cm- 
ployed  in  an  exteniiye  trade,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
difference to  lofs  and  gain,  would  be  to  conceive  a 
charader  incredible  and  romantic;  but  it  ipay  be   . 
juftly  fold  of  Mr.  Tonson,  that  he  had  enlarged  his 
mind  beyond  iblicitude  about  petty  lofles,  and  re- 
fined it  from  the  dciire  of  unteafisnable  profit.     He 
was  witting  to  admit  thofc  with  whom  he  coptrad- 
cd,   to  the  juft  advantage  of  their  own  labours ; 
and  had  never  learned  to  confider  the  author  as  a^ 
omier-agent  to  the  bookfeller.     The  wealth  which 
he  'inherited  or  acquired,    he  enjoyed  like  a  maA 
confcious  of  the  dignity  of  a  profeffion  fubfervient  to 
learning.    His  domeftic  life  was  elegant,   and  his 
charity  was  liberal.     His  manners  were  Ibft,  and  his 
converfation  delicate :    nor  is,  perhaps,  any  quality 
in  him  more  to .  be  cenfured,  than  that  referve  which 
confined  his  acquaintance  to  a  fmall  number,  and 
made  his  example  lefs  ufeful,  as  it  was  lefs  ex- 
tenfive.  He  was  the  laft  commercial  name  of  a  family 
which   will    be  long  remembered;    and  if  Horace 
thought  it  not  improper  to  convey  the  Sosii  to  pofte* 
rity;  if  rhetoric  fuffered  no  dilhonour  from  Quin- 
tilian's  dedication  to  Trypho;  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  we  difgrace   Shakefpeare,  by  appending  to  his 
works  the  name  of  Tonson. 

To  this  prefatory  advertifement  I  have  now  ful> 
joined  a  chapter  extra^ed  from  the  Guls  Hornbook^ 
(a  iatirical  pamphlet  written  by  Decker  in  the  year 
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1609)  as  it  affords  the  reader  a  mor6  complete  idea 
of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  our  ancient  theatres^  than 
any  other  publication  which  has  hitherto  fallen  io 
iny  w?y.    Sec  this  performance,  page  27. 

'^  C  H  A  P.     VI. 

How  a  Gallant  Jbould  btbave  himfelfin  a  Playhcufti 

The  theater  is  your  poet's  Royal  Exchange,  upon  which, 
their  mufes  (that  are  now  tum'd  to  merchants)  meeting, 
barter  away  that  light  commodity  of  words  for  a  lighter 
ware  than  words,  pSudities  and  the  Ifreath  of  the  great  hefl^^ 
which  (like  the  threatnings  of  two  cowards)  vamlh  all  into 
aire.  Plaiers  and  their  favors,  who  put  away  the  ftuflfe  and 
ciake  the  heft  of  it  they  poffibly.  can  (as  indeed  'tis  their 
parts  fo  to  doe)  your  gallant,  vour  courtier,  and  your  cap- 
ten,  had  wont  to  be  the  foundcft  naymaftcrs,  and  I  thinke 
are  ftill  the  fureft  chapmen:  and  thcfc  by  meanes  that  their 
facades  arc  well  ftockt,  deale  upon  this  comical  freight  by 
the  groffc  J  when  joimroundling,  ^nd  galUry  commomr  buyea 
his  $ort  by  the  penny,  and,  like  a  baglify  is  glad  to  utt^r 
it  againe  by  retailing. 

Sithence  then  the  place  is  fo  free  in  entertoinment,  al- 
lowing a  ftoole  as  well  to  the  farmer's  fonne  as  to  your  Tcmp^ 
ler:  that  your  ftinkard  has  the  felfe  fame  libertie  to  be  there 
in  his  tobacco-fiimes,  which  your  fweet  courtier  hath :  and 
that  your  carman  and  tinker  claime  as  ftrong  a  voice  in  their 
fuflfrage,  and  fit  to  give  judgment  on  the  plaies'  life  and 
death,  as  well  as  the  proudeft  Momu$  among  the  tribe  of 
critici;  it  is  fit  that  hee,  whom  the  moft  tailors  bils  do  make 
room  for,  when  he  comes,  fliould  not  be  bafcly  (like  a  vy- 
oil)  cas'd  up  in  a  comer. 

Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  pubUque  or  prL- 
vate  play-houfe  ftand  to  receive  the  aftemoone's  rent,  let 
our  gallant  (hsying  paid  it)  prefently  advance  himfclfe  up  to 
the  throne  oPlfie  ftage.  I  meane  not  into  the  lords'  roome 
(which  Is  now  but  the  ftage's  fuburbs).  No,  thofe  boxes  by 
the  iniquity  of  cuftome,  confpiracy  of  waiting-won>cn  and 
gentlcmen-ulhers,  that  there  fweat  together,  and  the  co* 
vctous  fliarers,  are  contemptibly  thruft  into  the  rcarei  and 

much 
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much  new  fatten  is  there  dambd  by  being  fmothered  to  death 
in  darimefle.  But  on  the  very  rufhes  where  the  commedv 
is  to  daunce,  yea  and  tinder  the  ftate  of  Camhifes  himfelfe 
muft  our  feather'd  eftridge,  like  a  piece  of  ordnance  be  plant-* 
ed  valiantly  (becaufe  impudently)  beating  downe  the  mewes 
and  hifles  of  the  oppofed  rafcality. 

For  do  but  caft  up  a  reckoning,  what  lafge  cuitimings  in 
arc  pursM  up  by  fitting  on  the  ftage;  Firu  a  confpicuoiis 
eminence  is  gotten,  by  which  meanes  the  beft  and  moft  ef- 
fenciall  parts  of  a  gallant  (good  cloathes,  a  proportionable 
kgge,  white  hand,  the  Perfian  locke,  and  a  toUerable  beard,) 
are  pcrfeftly  revealed. 

By  fitting  on  the  ftage  you  have  a  fign'd  pattent  to  en- 
groffe  the  whole  commodity  of  cenfurej  may  lawfully  pre- 
fume  to  be  a  girder^  and  ft  and  at  the  helme  to  fteere  the 
paflage  of  foenes,  yet  no  man  fhall  once  offer  to  hinder  you 
from  obtaining  the  title  of  an  infolent  over-weening  cox- 
combe. 

By  fitting  on  tiie  ftage,  you  may  (without  trauelling  for 
it)  at  the  very  next  doore,  afke  whofe  play  it  is ;  and  by  that 
queft  of  inquiry,  the  law  warrants  you  to  avoid  much  mif- 
taking:  if  you  know  hot  the  author,  you  may  raileagainft 
him;  and  perad venture  fo  behave  yourfelfe,  that  you  may 
enforce  the  author  to  know  vou. 

By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  if  you  be  a  knight,  you  may  hap- 
pily get  you  a  miftrefie :  if  a  meere  FUet-Jlreet  gentleman,  a 
Wife:  but  aflure  yourfelfe  by  continuall  refidence,  you  arc 
the  firft  and  principall  man  in  ele£lion  to  begin  the  number 
of  fVi  ibra. 

By  fpreadin?  your  body  on  the  ftage,  and  by  being  a  juf- 
tice  in  examimng  of  plaies,  you  fhall  put  yourfelfe  into  luch 
a  true  fcamical  authority,  that  fome  poet  ftiall  not  dare  to 
prefent  his  mufe  rudely  before  your  eyes,  without  having 
firft  unmafkt  her,  riflea  her,  and  difcovered  all  her  bare 
and  moft  myftical  parts  before  you  at  a  taveme,  when  you 
moft  knightly,  ftial  for  his  paines,  pay  for  both  their  fup- 
pers. 

Bj  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  may  (with  fmall  coft)  pur/» 
chafe  the  deere  acquaintance  of  the  Doyes :  have  a  good  ftoole 
for  fixpence:  at  any  time  know  what  particular  part  any  of 
the  infants  prefent:  get  your  match  lighted,  examine  the 
play-fuits'  lace,  and  perhaps  win  wagers  upon  laying  'tis 
copper,  &c.  And  to  conclude,  whether  vou  be  a  took  or  a 
juftice  of  peace,  a  cuckold  or  a  capten.  a  lord  maigr's  fonne 
Vol.  I.  [Fj  ot 
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or  a  dawcocke,  a  knave  or  an  under  ihriefei  of^hat  ftamjr 
foever  you  be,  currant  or  counterfet,  the  ftagelike  time  will 
bring  you  to  moft  perfeft  light,  and  lay  you  open:  neither 
are  you  to  be  hunted  from  thence  though  the  fcar-crowes  in 
jthc  yard  hoot  you,  hiffe  at  vou,  fpit  at  you,  yea  thmw  dirt 
even  in  your  teeth :  *tis  moft  gentleman-like  patience  to  en- 
dure all  this,  and  to  laugh  at  the  filly  animals*  But  if  the 
rabble,  with  a  full  throat,  crie  awav  with  the  foole,  you 
were  worfe  than  a  mad-man  to  tarry  oy  it:  for  the  gentle* 
man  and  the  foolc  fliould  never  fit  on  the  ftage  together. 

Mary,  let  this  obfervation  po  hand  in  hand  with  the  reft : 
or  rather,  like  a  country-fervmg  man,  fome  fiv^  jzrds  be- 
fore them.  Prefent  not  your  felfe  on  the  ftage  (cfpecially 
at  a  new  play)  untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  (by  rubbing) 
got  cullor  into  his  cheekes,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets 
their  cue  that  hees  upon  point  to  enter:  for  then  it  is  time, 
as  though  you  were  one  of  tht  properties,  or  that  you  dropt 
of  the  hangings  to  creep  from  behind  the  arras,  with  your 
tripos' or  three-legged  ftoole  in  one  hand,  and  a  tefton  mount- 
ed betweene  a  fore-finger  and  a  thumbe,  in  the  other:  for  if 
you  fliould  beftow  your  perfon  upon  the  vulgar,  when  the- 
belly  of  the  houfe  is  but  halfe  full,  your  apparell  is  quite  eaten 
up,  the  fafliion  loft,  and  the  proportion  of  your  body  in  more 
danger  to  be  devoured,  then  if  it  were  ferved  up  in  the 
.Counter  amongft  the  Poultry:  avoid  that  as  you  would  the 
baftome.  It  fliall  crowne  you  with  rich  commendation  to 
laugh  alowd  in  the  middeft  of  the  moft  iferious  and  faddeft 
fcene  of  the  terribleft  tragedy :  and  to  let  that  clapper  (your 
tongue )  be  toft  fo  high  that  all  the  houfe  may  ring  of  it : 
your  lords  ufe  it;  your  knights  are  apes  to  the  lords,  and  do^ 
fo-too:  your  inne-a-court-man  is  zany  to  the  knights,  and 
(many  very  fcurvily)  comes  likewife  limping  after  it:  bee 
thou  a  beagle  to  them  all,  and  never  lin  fnufiing  till  you 
have  fented  them :  for  by  talking  and  laughing  (like  a  plough- 
man in  a  morris)  you  heape  Pelion  upon  Uffa,  glory  upon 
glory :  as  firft  all  the  eyes  in  the  galleries  will  leave  walking 
after  the  players,  and  onely  follow  you:  the  fimpleft  dolt  in 
.the  houfe  laatches  up  your  name,  and  when  he  meetes  you 
in  the  ftrcetes,  or  that  you  fall  into  his  hands  in  the  middle 
of  a  watch,  his  word  ihall  be  taken  for  you:  heele  cry, 
Heesfuch  a  gallant ^  and  you  paflb.  .Secondly  you  publilh 
your  temperance  to  the  world,  in  that  you  feeme  not  to  re- 
fort  thither  to  taft:e  vaine  plcafures  with  a  hungrie  appetite  \ 
but  onely  as  a  gentleman,  to  fpend  a  fooliih  boure  or  two^ 

becaufe 
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becaufe  you  can  doe  nothing  elfc. ,  Thirdly  you  mightily  dif- 
reliih  the  audience,  and  difgrace  the  author:  marry,  yoa 
take  up  ^though  it  be  at  the  worft  hand)  a  (trong  opinion  of 
your  owne  judgement,  and  inforce  the  poet  to  take  pity  of 
your  wcakeneffe,  and_by  fome  dedicated  fonnet  to  bring  you 
mto  a.better  paradice,  onely  to  flop  your  mouth. 

If  you  can  (either  for  love  or  money)  provide  yourfelfe  a 
.lodging  by  the  water  fide:  for  above  the  conveniencie  it 
brings  to  fhun  fhoulder-clapping,  and  to  fliip  away  your 
cockatrice  betimes  in  the  morning,  it  addes  a  kind  of  ftate 
unto  you,  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  the  ftaires  of  your 
pby-boufe:  hate  a  fculler  (remember  that)  worfe  then  to 
oc  acqusiinted  with  one  ath'  fcullery.  No,  your  oares  are 
your  onely  fea-crabs,  boord  them,  and  take  heed  you  never 
go  twic^  together  with  one  paire :  often  fhifting  is  a  great 
credit  to  gentlemen :  and  that  dividing  of  your  fare  wil  make 
the  poore  waterfnaks  be  ready  to  pul  you  in  peeces  to  enjoy 
your  cuflome.  No  matter  whether  upon  bnding  you  have 
money  or  no  5  you  may  fwim  in  twcntie  of  their  boates  over 
the  river  upon  ticket :  mary,  when  filver  comes  in,  remem- 
ber to  pay  trcbble  their  fare,  and  it  will  make  your  floun- 
der-catchers to  fend  .more  thankcs  after  you,  when  you  doc 
not  draw,  then  when  you  doe :  for  they  know,  it  will  be 
their  owne  another  daie. 

Before  the  play  begins,  fall  to  cardes;  you  may  win  or 
loofe  (as  fencers  doe  in  a  prize)  and  beate  one  another  by  . 
confederacie,  yet  fliare  the  money  when  you  mecte  at  fup- 
pcr:  notwithftanding,  to  gul  the  ragga-muffins  that  ftand  a 
locfe  gaping  at  you,  throw  the  cards  (having  firft  tome 
foure  or  five  of  them)  round  about  the  fta^,  juft  upon  the 
third  found,  as  tliough  you  had  loft:  it  (kil?  not  if  the  foure 
knaves  ly  on  their  backs,  and  outface  the  audience,  there's 
nqne  fuch  fooles  as  dare  take  exceptions  at  them,  becaufe 
ere  the  play  go  oflF^  better  knaves  than  they,'  will  fall  into 
the  company. 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  v/rlter  be  a  fellow  that  hath  either  epi- 
gram'd  you,  or  hath  had  a  flirt  at  your  miftris,  or  hath 
brought  either  your  feather,  or  your  red  beard,  or  your  lit- 
tle legs,  &c.  on  the  ftage,  you  fhall  difgrace  him  worfe 
*  then  by  toiling  him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  baftinado 
in  a  taverne,  if  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  (bee  it  paftorall 
or  comedy,  morall  or  tragcdic)  you  rife  with  a  flcreud  and 
diicontented  face  from  your  ftoolc  to  be  gene :  no  matter 
whether  the  fcenes  be  good  or  no  j  the  better  they  are,  the 
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worfe  doc  you  diftaft  them:  and  beeing  od  your  fccte, 
fneake  not  away  like  a  coward,  but  falute  all  your  gentle  ac- 
quaintance that  arc  fprcd  cither  on  the  ruflies  or  on  ftboles 
about  you,  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from  the  ftage 
after  you:  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to  you,  for  allowing 
them  elbow  roome :  their  poet  cries  perhaps,  a  pox  gof  with* 
you,  but  care  not  you  for  thatj  there's  no  mufick  without 
frets. 

Mary,  if  either  the  company,  or  indifpofition  of  the 
weather  binde  you  to  fit  it  out,  my  counfell  is  then  that  you 
tume  plaine  ape:  take  up  a  rufh  and  tickle  the  eameft  cares ' 
of  your  fellow  gallants,  to  make  oth^r  fooles  fall  a  laugh- 
ing: mewc  at  the  paffionate  fpecches,  blare  at  merrie,  finde 
fault  with  the  muficke,  whewe  at  the  children's  a^on^ 
whiftle  at  the  fongs;  and  above  all,  curfe  the  (harers,  that 
whereas  the  fame  day  you  had  bellowed  forty  ihillings^n 
an  embroidered  felt  and  feather  f  Scotch-fafliion J  for  jour 
miftres  in  the  court,  or  your  punck  in  the  clttie,  within 
two  houres  after,  you  encounter  with  the  very  fame  block 
on  the  ftage,  when  the  haberdafher  fwore  to  you  the  im- 
prefiion  was  extant  but  that  morning. 

To  conclude,  hoord  up  the  fineft  plav-fcraps  you  can  get, 
upon  which  your  leane  wit  may  moft  favourly  feede,  for 
want  of  other  ftufFc,  when  the  Arcadian  and  Eupbuis'd  gen- 
tlewomen have  their  tongues  (harpened  to  fct  upon  you: 
that  qualitie  (next  to  your  fliittlecocke)  is  the  only  furniture 
to  a  courtier  that's  but  a  new  beginner,  and  is  but  in  his 
ABC  of  complement.  The  next  places  that  are  fil'd  after 
the  play-houfes  bee  emptied,  are  (or  ought  to  be)  tavemcs: 
into  a  taveme  then  let  us  next  march,  where  the  braincs  of 
one  hogihead  muft  be  beaten  out  to  make  up  another.'' 

I  fliould  have  attempted  on  the  prcfent  occafion  to  enu- 
merate all  other  paniphlets,  &c.  from  whence  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  conduft  of  our  early  theatres  might  be  colled- 
ed,  but  that  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  firft  volume  of  the  Rcliqua  of 
Ancient  Englijh  Poetry y  (third  edit.  p.  ia8,  &c.)  has  extra^cd 
fuch  paflages  from  them  as  tend  to  the  illuftration  of  this  fub- 
jeft;  to  which  he  has  added  more  accurate  remarks  than  my 
experience  in  thefe  matters  would  have  enabled  me  to  fupply. 
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The    GLOBE    on   the   Banckb    Side,   where 
Shakespeare  adted. 

From  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pepyfian 
Library, 


With  the  drawing  from  which  this  cut  was  made,  I 
•was  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Henley,  of  Harrow  on 
the  Hill. 

Steevens. 
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HOMER. 

TEN  Bookcs  of  the  lliadcs  into  Englifh  out  of  French, 
by  Arthur  Hall,  Eftjuire.  lioiid.  imprinted  by  Ralph 

Newberie,  i^to*.  ■      '  •  *      \-    -r-.,      ..     1581 

The  i>hield  of  Achilles,  from  the  i8th  Book  of  Homer,  oy 

Geo.  Chapman,  -to.  Lond.  j-  ■  159^ 

Seven  Books  of  the  liiades,  by  ditto,  4to't.  Lond.         1596 

D^.  — ^  1598 

Fifteen  Books  of  ditto,  thin  folio  7—  I600 

The  whole  Works  of  Homer,  by  d*'.^print^d  for  Nath.  But- 

ter  '    — « —  no  date 

The  Crowne  of  all  Homer's  Workes,  Batrachomymachia, 

&c.  thin  fol.  printed  by  John  Bill  —         no  datiX 

•  In  the  lirft  vol.  of  the  books  of  entries  bilongilig  to  t\ie  Sta- 
doners*  company  is  the  tollowing : 

"  Henry  B}nneman]  Nov  i  ^8o,  lycenfed  unto  hiiii/^der 
the  wardens'  huuds  tennc  bookes  of  the  Iliades  of  Homei;.'  A^n^ 
Nov.  14,  i<  c^.  "Seven  bookes  of  Homer's  Iliades  ttanjlatedv 
info  Englfli  by  Geo.  Chapman."  Again,  April  8,  161 1,  *'  A 
buoke  called  Homer's  Iliades  iu  Engliihe,  containing  24  Bookes." 
A«uin,  Nov.  -»,  lOi  4,  "  Homer's  Odilies  24  bookes  tranflatedby 
George  Chapman.'* 

■|-  Meres,  in  his  Second  part  of  JVit'sCommon-'iveaUb^  1 998,  fays 
that  Chapman  is  *'  of  good  note  for  his  inchoate  flii/w^r.'* 

J  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  of  the  Stationers*  company 
13  the  following : 

*«  T.  Purtoote.]    The  Batrell  of  the  Frogges  and  Mycc,  and 
pertain  orations  of  Ifocrates.    Jan,  4th  1579/' 

MU- 
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M  U  S  ^  U  S. 

Marloc's  Hero  and  Leander,  with  the  firft  Book  ofLucan, 

4to.  — -  — —  1600 

There  muft  have  hten  a  former  Edition* ^  as  afecmd  Part  was 

puhlijbedby  Henry  Petowe  1598 

Mufaeu^'s  Poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  imitated  by  Chrifto^ 

pher  Marlowy  and  finifhed  by  Geo.  Chapman,  8vo. 

Lond.  —  •         —  —         ■  —         i6o6 

EURIPIDES. 

Jocafla,  a  Tragedy,  from  the  Phoenifla  of  Euripides,  by 
Geo.  Gafcoigne,  and  Mr.  Francis  Kinwelmerfhe,  4to. 
Lond»  .  ■  ■  _—  ij^6 

PLATO. 

Axiochus,  a  Dialogue,  attributed  to  Plato,  by  Edm.  Spen.- 
fer,  4t6t.  —   *  i59a 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Three  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  chiefc  Orator  amonj 
the  Greciaiis,  in  Favour  of  the  Olynthians,  with  thofe 

♦  This  tranflation,  or  at  leaft  Mariow's  part  in  it,  muft  Have 
beta  puUifhed  before  1599)  being  twice  mentioned  in  Naih's 
Ijenten  Sfujf^  &c.  which  bears  that  date*  "  Ltander  and  Hero 
of  whom  d^^int  Mufaus  fung,  and  a  diviner  mufe  than  him,  Kit 
MsrlawJ*  Again,  ^^  She  Iprung  after  him,  and  {o  refigned  up 
her  prieflhood,  and  left  worke  for  Mufaus  and  Kit  MariiKv.** 

Amonff  the  entries  at  Stationers'  hall  I  find  the  following  made 
by  John  Wolfe  in  1593,  Sept.  8th,  *'  A  booke  entitled  Hero  and 
Lcander,  being  an  amorous  poem  dcvifed  by  Chriflopher  Mar- 
Marlow." 

At  the  fame^time,  "  Lucan*s  firft  booke  of  the  famous  Cyvill 
Warr  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar.  Englifted  by  Chriftophcr 
Marlow." 

Again,  in  1597,  "A  booke  in  Englifti  called  Hero  and  Le- 
andcr.'* 

Again,  April  1^98,  "  The  feconde  Parte  of  Hero  and  Lean- 
derby  Henry  Petowe."    Andrew  Harris  enter'd  it. 

Again,  in  i6do,  *'  Hero  and  Leander  by  Marlowe." 

In  1614.  an  entire  tranflation  of  Lucan  was  publiihed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges,  and  enter'd  as  fuch  on  the  fame  books. 

f  This  book  was  entered  in  May  1 592,  at  Stationers'  hall. 

CF4]  his 
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his  fower  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  &c.  by  Tho.  Wyl- 
foj^,  DoQoT  of  the  Civiil  Lawcs,  4to,        —         ^57P 

ISOCRATES. 

Ifocratcs's  fagc  Admonition  to  Dcmonicus,  by  R.  Nutthall, 
8vo,  Lond.  I557»  i^"^-  W  ^S^i 

Jfocrates^s  lio£lrinal  of  frinccs,  by  Syr  Tho,  Elliot,  Lond. 
8vo^ . —  '534- 

Ifocratcs's  Orat.  intitlcd  Evagoras,  by  Jen  Wolfe,  8vo.  158  c 

Three  Orations  of  mpnj  Inftniftipn^,  qne  to  Demonicus, 
and  twcj  to  Nicocles,  King  of  Salamis,  tranflated  from 
Ifocrates^  by  Tho.  Forreft,  4to.  1580 

L  U  C  I  A  N. 

Kecromantia,  a  Dialog  of  the  Poete  Locyen  between  Me- 
nippus  and  Philonides,  for  his  Fantefye  fajmyd  fior  a 
mery  Paftyme,  in  Englifh  Verfe  and  Latin  Profe. 
Toxarisj  or  the  Ffiendfhip  of  Lucian,  by  A.O.  Lond.  8to, 

1565 
HERODOTUS. 

The  famous  Hyftory  of  Herodotus  •,  in  nine  Booke$,  &c. 

byB.R.  Lond.  1584 

>I.  B.  This  PiiCi  contains  only  tbi  two  firfl  Boois^  viz,  ibt 
Clio  and  Euterpi,  The  TranJIator  fays'  in  bis  Pn/ati^ 
*f  jis  thifefpeedc^  fq  the  rfji  fviil follow''    4/tf. 

T  H  U  C  T  D  I  D  E  S. 

The  Hyftory  writtone  by  Thucydides,  &c.  tranflated  out  of 
the  Frenche  of  Claude  de  Sevflcl,  Bifliop  of  Marfcillcp, 
into  the  Englifhe  language,  oy  Tho.  NicoUs,  Citizeine  - 
and  Goldfmyth  of  London,  fol.  ■  '5SQt 

POLYBIUS, 

Hyftorics  of  the  moft  famous  and  worthy  Cronographer, 

*  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  at  Stationers-hall  this  ap^ 
pears  to  be  one. 

•  **  John  Dcftham.]  The  famous  Hiflorye  of  Herodotus  in  Eng« 
lyfhc,  June  13,  1581." 

'  +  On  the  Stationers*  books  in  1607  either  this  or  fomc  other 
panflation  is  entered,  called  "ThcHiftory  of  Thuci4ide$  the 
Athenian  tranflated  into  Englifh/* 

l^olybius^ 
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Polybitts,  by  Chriftopher  Watfon,  8vo,        —       15^8 
This  fTork  cittjifts  ofixtraSs  onfy. 

DIODORUS    SICULUP^. 

Tic  Hiftory  of  the  Succeflbrs  of  Alexander,  &c.  out  of  Dio-r 
dorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch,  by  i  ho.  Stocker.  Lond. 
4tp.  — ^  — : —  ~-r  1^69 

A  P  P  I  A  N. 

Ap  aunctentc  Hiftorie,  &c»  by  Appianf  orAlexandria, 
tranflated  out  of  diverfe  Languages,  &c.  by  W.  B.  4to.  • 
Ix>nd«   •  --— •  •      —        —  1578 

J  O  S  E  P  H*U  S. 

Jofephus^s  Hiftory,  &c.  tranflated  into  EnglKh,  by  Tho. 
Lodge,  fol.  Lond.  1602 — 1609^  &c« 

£  L  I  A  N. 

iElian*^  Regiftre  of  Hyftories,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  4to. 

1576 
H  E  R  O  D  I  A  N. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Herodlan,  Sec.  trani].  oute  of  Greeke  into 
Latin^  by  Aneelus  Politianus,  dnd  out  of  Latin  into 
£ngl^e,  by  Nich.  Smyth.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
WUham  Cpplande,  4to|. 

PLUTARCH. 

Plotarch's  Lives  $,  by  Sir  Tho.  North,  from  the  Fr.  of  A- 
myot,  Bifhop  ot  Auxerre,  fol^  <579>  1602,  1603 

*  Caxton  tells  us,  that  ^  Sktlton  had  tranflated  Biodonu  Si* 
•*  culus^  the  EpiftUs  ofTuUe^  and  diverfe  other  Workes  :**  but  \ 
knovir  not  that  they  were  ever  printed. 

j-  In  the  firfi  volume  of  the  entries  m  the  hooks  of  the  Statioii« 
en*  company,  Feh.  5,  1577>  is  the  following: 

**  Henry  Binneman.  Appianus  Alexandnnus  of  the  Romaine 
CiviU  Warres." 

X  0€u  159X9  HerotUanin  Engli/bvm  tnttni,  at  Stationers-hall 
by        I    Adams. 

§  Thus  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  compaBV. 

^<  April  1579— Vautrouller— Wright,  a  hooke  m  Engliihe 
called  PlutarcVs  Lyvcs.** 

Plutarch'$ 
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Plutarch*5  Morals,  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland  1603  • 

Plutacch  of  the  Education  of  Chil4rcn,  by  Sir-Tho.  Elyott, 

4to. 
The  Prcceptcs  of  that  cxccHent  Gierke  and  grare  Philofopher 

Plutarche,^  for  the  Prefcrvation  pf  Healthe,  8to,    1543 

ARISTOTLE. 

The  Ethiques  of  Ariftotic,  &c.  by  John  Wylkinfon.  Print- 
ed by  Grafton,  Printer  to  k.  Edw.  VL  8vo.  B.  L. 

1547  t 

l^c  Secrete  of  Secretes  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  'tranflated  out  of 

the  Frenche,  &c.  Lond.  Svo,  1  1528 

Ariftotle's  Politiqucs,  &c  J:.  fronrthePr.  by  J.  J)*  fol.  Lond. 

1598 
XENOPHON. 

.  The  eieht  Bookes  of  Xenophon;  containing  the  Inftitutibn, 
Scnole,  and  Education  of  Cytits,  the  noblo  King  of 
Perfye,  &c.  tAnfl.  out  of  Gr.  into  Engl,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bcrcher.  Lond.  limo.  1567- and  1569 

D^.  by^  Dr.  Philemon  Holland. 

Xcnophon's  Treatilfe  of  Houfe-bold  right,  cbnnyngly  tranfl. 
out  of  the  Greke  tongue,  &c.  by  Gentian  Hervet,  &c. 
8vo.,Lond,  *532-  8vo.  1534. 

1544.  8vo.  1573 

TThe  Arte  <rf  Riding  from  Xenophon,  &c.  Lond.  4to.  1584 

E  P  I  C  T  E  T  U  S§. 

The  Manuell  of  Epiftctus,  tranfl.  out  of  Greckc  into  French, 

♦  On  the  Stationers'  books  in  the  year  1600  is  the  following 
entty. 

*^  A  booke  to  be  tranilated  6tit  of  Frenche  into  EngKfhe,  and 
fo  printed,  called  the  Morall  Woorkes  of  Plutarque.*'  Again  in 
i6o2.  Again  m  the  feme  year,  **  The  morral  workc  ot  Plu- 
taiqdei  being  tranilated  out  of  French  hitoEngUfh." 

"f-  Of  the  E thicks  of  Arlftotk  feme  more  early  tranflation  rouft 

. .  Jiave  apj^ared ;  as  Sir  Tho.  Elyot  in  his  Soke  named  the  Gover- 

nouTy  1537,  fays,  "they  are  to  be  learned  in  Greke;  iox  the 

tranjldt'tons'that  v^e  hc'vty  be  but  a  rude  and  grolle  fhadowe  of  the 

eloquence  and  wyfdome  of  Ariftotle." 

%  This  tfaijflation  is  entered  in  the  books  at  Stationers-hall. 
**  Adamlflip]  Ariftotlc*s  Politiques  with  expofitions ;  tobetnoif- 
lated  into  Engiyflie  by  the  Frenche  copie,  1 598." 

%  In  the  books  ot  the  Stationer's  company,  Feb.  12,  1581, 
Tho.  Eafie  entered  Enchiridion  in  Engiiili. 

and 
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and  now  into  EnfflMh,  &c.     AUb  tkc  Apothcgmcs, 
-&C.  by  James  Sanoford.  Lond.  i2mo.  ^567 

EUNAPITIS    SARD  I  ANUS* 

Hie  Lyvcs  of  Philofophcre  and  Orators,  from  the  Greek  of 
Eunapius,  4to.  — —  —  fr-o 

ACHILLES    TATIUS. 
The  jnoft  delegable  and  pleafant  Hift.  of  Clitophor  and 
Leuctppe,  from  the  Greek  of  Achilles  Statiis,  &c.  by 
W.  B.  4to  -—  — ^     IJ97I 

M.    A  NT  O  NI  NU  St 

•The  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperour  and  elo- 
quent Orator,  lamo.  Lond.  155J 

Tranflated  out  of  Fr.  into  Eng,  by  Sir  John  Bourcbietj  Kl 

&c.  &c. 
(kbir  editions  of  this  are  in  1534,  1535,  2536,  1537,  1559. 

1586,  1588- 
DIONTSIUS. 

Dionyfius*s  Defcriptioh  of  the  Worlde.    Englyfhed  by  Tho, 
Twine,  8vo.  Lond*  ■  — -.         ^ST^ 

EUCLID. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  tranfl.  into  Eng.  by  Rich. 
Candiih,  who  flpuriflied,  A.  D.  —  1556 


<c 


♦  Thus  entered  in   the  books  of  the  Stationer's  company. 

Richard  Jones.  The  Lives  of  divers  excellente  Orators  and 
Philofbphers  written  in  Greeke  by  Eoikpius  of  the  city  of  Sardis  in 
Ljdia,  and  tranflated  into  Englilhe  by " 

•f  This  book  was  entered  in  the  famc.year  by  Thomas  Crcedc, 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company. 

X  This  book  is  only  introduced,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
obtained  of  excluding  it  from  any  future  catalogue  of  tranflated 
claflics.  It  was  a  fraud  of  Guevara's,  but  not  undetc6ted ;  for 
Chapman^  in  his  GentUman  UJber^  1602,  fpeaks  of  the  book  as 
Gwvara^i  own.  "  If  there  be  not  more  choice  words  in  that  let- 
ter, than  in  any  three  of  Guevara*s  Golden  Epifilesy.  I  am  a  very 
afg.**  See  his  article  in  Bayle.  Our  countryman  Elyott  did  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  kind.  He  pretended  to  trgnilate  the  A6les  and 
Sentences  notable,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Server  us  ^  (from  the 
Greek  of  Kncolpius.    Sec  Fdiricius*  and  Tanner's  Bibliothec.  &c. 

Euclid's. 
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Eudii's  Elements^  Prcf.  by  John  Dec.  Lond.  157a 

HIPPOCRATES. 

ThcApborifmcs  of  Hippcjicratcs,  rcdafted  into  a  certaine 
Order,  and  tranflatcd  by  Humfrie  Llhyd,  8to.       1585 

GALEN. 
Galea's  Two  Books  of  Elements,  tranllatcd  into  Engl,  by  J. 

Jonesv  4to.  Lond.  1574 

Certaine  Workes  of  Galen,  eriglyflied  by  Tho.  Gale,  4to. 

1586 
HELIODORUS. 

The  Beginning  of  iEthiopical  Hiftory  in  Engl.  Hexameters, 
by  Abrab.  Fraunce,  8vo.  Lond.         159** 

Helio4Dru6's  ^tbiopic  Hift.  tranfl,  by  Tbo.  Underdown, 
B.  L.  4to.  liond.  — —  1577  and  1587 

VIRGIL. 

The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  &c.    by  Caxton,    fol.  Lond.  pr9fi 

1490 

The  thirte^  Bukes  of  Eaeados  in  Scottiih  Metir,  by  Gawain 
Douglas,  4to.  Lond.  _  1553 

Certain  Bookes  of  Virgile**  ^Eneist  turned  intDEnglifh  Me- 
tir, by  the  right  l^)nQur2d>le  Lorde^  Henry  Earle  qJ 
Surrey^  4to.  Lond.  ^  1557 

The  firft  feven  Bookes  of  the  Eneidos,  by  Fhaer.  Lond. 

4tO.Btt4..  — r-  r-^-r  I558 

7hts  TranJlatMH  is  in  rbinu  offoHrteeiiifyllqbles^ 
Thenyne  firft  fookes,  &c«  by  Phaer,  4to.  Lond*     .   1562 
The  thirteene  ^Bookes  of  Euddos,  by  Fhaer  and  Twyne, 

4to.  Lond.  —         .    1584,  1596,  1607,  &ct. 

The  firft  fourc  Bjookes  of  Virgil'*  ^neis,  tranflated  into 

*  A  tranflatiDn  of  the  fame  book  islikewife  entered  at  Station- 
ei*s  hall  J  60s,  and  agaia  twice  in  1604,  for  different  printers. 

f  This  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  into  blank 
▼crfe,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  fpeciroen  of  that  metre  in  the  Eng- 
liih  language. 

X  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Statibnrfr*8  company, 
is  the  following.  **  Tho.  Creede.]  Virgil's  iEneidos  in  Engliftie 
verfe,  1595."  Again  in  1600.  Again  his  Bucolics  and  ^eor- 
•^ics  in  the  lame  year. 

Engl, 
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Engl,  heroic  Vcrfc,  by  Richard  Stanyhurft*,  &c.  lamo. 

Lcjnd.  -*—  1583 

The  Bucolickes  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  &c.  by  Abra;- 

ham  Fleming,  drawn  into  pbine  and  familiar  EnglyOie, 

Verfe  for  Verfe,  4|o.  B.  L.  1575 

VIrgiPs  Eclogues  and  Georgicks,  tranfl^ted  into  blank  Verfe, 

by  the  fame  Author^  £ond.  ■  1589 

The  Lamentation  of  Corydon  for  the  Love  of  Alexis,  Verfe 

for  Verfe,  out  of  Latine. 
This  is  tranjlatid  into  EngUJh*  Hexameters^  and  printed  at  the 

end  of  the  Countejfe  of  femhrokes  Ivychurch  1591.     Bf 

Abraham  Frounce. 
Virgil's  Culex  paraphrafed,  by  Spenfcr.    See  his  works, 

HORACE. 

Two  Bookes  of  Horace  his  Satyres  Englyflied,  a'ccordyng  to 
the  Prefcriptioti  of  Saint'  Hierome,  4to.  B.  L.  Lond. 

1566 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poctrie,  Fifties  f  and  Satyrs  Englifhcd, 
by  Thp.  Drant,  4to.  Load.  — .  j^^^ 

OVID. 

Ttic  fifteene  Bookes  of  Metamorphofcos.    In  which  ben 

contaynid  the  Fables  of  Ovid,  by.  William  Caxtoii, 

Weftm.  fol.  -i—  — ~*  1480 

The  four  firft  Books  of  Ovid,  tranfl.  from  the  Latin  into 

Englifli  Meetre,  by  Arthur  Gelding,  Gent.  4to.  B.  L. 

Lond.  ■■  — —  156^ 

The  fifteene  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Nafo,  &c.  by  Arthur 

Golding,  4to.  Bl.  L.  Lond.  ■  '57^ 

Anaibir  in  1575  auording  to  Ames^  and  asmher  earlier  ihan  ei* 

tber,  in  15(171  if^*  ^^  bitieve  the  Date  of  the  Dedica* 

fion. 
[A former  Edition  was  in  157a,  in  RmvBn/itfs  catai.] 

D*.  1587.  D^  1612. 

The  pleafant  Fable  of  Hennaphroditus  aad  Sahnacis.  Sva 

Lond.  ~-^  — —  — —  1565 

*  The  copy  which  I  have  feen,  was  in  410,  jprinted  at  Ldden^ 
and  was  coiered  as  fuch  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers  on  the  24CI1 
of  January,  1582.  ^ 

f  There  is  an  entry  at  Stauooer's  hall  of  the  Epiftles  of  Ho* 
race  in  X59i« 

The 
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The  Fable  of  Ovid  treatinff  of  Narciflus,  tranfl.  out  of  Latin 

into  Eng.  Mytre,  with  a  Moral  ther  unto  very  plefantc 

to  rede,  4to.  .Lond.  — —  '      1 560 

•The  Hcroycall  Lpiftlcs,  A:c.  fct  out  and  tranflatcd  by  Geo. 

lurbervUe,  Gent.  &c.  B.  L.  4to.  Lond*.    •      '5^7> 

1569,  and  1600 
The  three  firft  Boolces  of  Ovid  de  Triftibus,  tranfl.  into 

Englifh,  by  Tho.  Churchyard,  4to.  Lond.  i58ot 

Ovid  his  Inveftive  againft  Ibis,  tranflated  into  Eng.  Meetcr, 

&c.  i2mo.  Lond.  . ^'  — %^— '       ^S^9t 

And  157?,  by  Tho.  Underwood. 

Certaine  of  Ovid's  Jtlegies  by  C.  Marlow  §.  i2mo.  At  Mid- 

dleburgh  — —  ■  no  date. 

All  Ovid's  Elegies,  three  Bookes.  By  C.  M.  At  Middleburgh. 

izmo.  Somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding  edition.    . 
Salmacis   and  Uermaphrixlitus,    by  Fra.   Beaumont,  4to. 

1602 
He  Ukewifi  tranflated  a  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love.     There  was 

another  Tranflation  of  the  whole y  by  Sir  Tho.  Overbary,  Svo. 

wtbout  date  \\.. 
PLAUTUS. 
Mcnaechmi,  by  W.  W.  Lond.  fl  -'—  1595 

MARTIAL. 

FlQwers  of  Epigrams  (from  Martial  parficularly)  by  Tim. 
Kendall,  8vo*».  — -^  —  1577 

*  Among  the  Stationers*  entries  I  find  in  1594,  "  A  booke 
entitled  OcMOTie  and  Paris,  wherein  is  defcribed  the  extremity  of 
Jove,  &Q.'*    This  may  be  a  tranllation  from  Ovid.  • 

f  This  book  was  enter'd  at  Stationers*  hall  by  Tho.  Eafte,  July 
jy  1577,  and  by  Thomas  Orwin  in  159*. 

J  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  ot  the  Stationers*  company  is 
the  following.     Henry  Bynneman]     July  i,   1577,  Ovid's  In-, 
ve^ve  againft  Ibis.     Bought  of  Tho.  Eafte. 

§  In  the  forty-firft  ot  Q^  Eliz.  thefe  tranflations  from  Ovid 
were  commanded  by  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bifliop 
of  London,  to  be  burnt  at  Stationers'  hall. 

II  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers' company,  Dec.  23,  1599,15 
entered  "  Ovidius  Nafo  his  Remedy  of  Love."  Again,  in  the 
foxjoycar,  '*  Ov\*des  Epiftles  in  Englyfiie,"  and  *'  Ovydes  Me* 
Wimorphofis  in  Englyftie." 

^  This  piece  was  enter'd  at  Stationers'  hall  Jurte  lothi  cg^. 
In  1520,  viz.  the  1  ?th  year  of  Hen.  VI H.-  it  appears  from  Ho- 
Cnflied^  that  a  comedy  otPlautus  was  played  before  the  king. 
V  *•  Entered  at  Stationers*  hall  Feb.  I  C7b. 

T  E- 
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TERENCE. 

Tcrens  la  Englyfli,  or  the  tranflacyon  'Out  of  Latin  into 
Englyfh  of  the  firft  comedy  of  Tyrcns  callyd  Andria. 
Suppojed  U  be  printed  by  J.  Kaftell*.    ' 

'Andria, 

*  As  the  following  metrical  introdu6Hon  to  .this  play,  relatct 
■  chiefly  to  the  improvements  at  that  time  fuppofcd  to  have  been 
made  lo  the  Englifh  language,  I  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf ,  to 
fupprefs  it. 

The  Poet. 

The  famous  renown  through  the  worlde  is  ^rong 

Of  poetys  ornate  that  uiyd  to  indyte 

Of  dyvera  matters  in  they r  moder  tong 

Some  toke  uppon  them  tranilacions  to  ^vryth 

Seme  to  compile  bokys  for  tbeyr  delyte 

But  in  our  EngUfh  tong  for  to  fpcke  playn 

I  rede  but  of  iv^  ha\ie  take  any  gret  payn^ 

Exc^t  itMiAcr  pow're  which  furft  began 

And  of  moralite  wrote  ryght  craftely 

Than  mailer  Chaucer  that  excellent  man 

Which  wrote  a$  compendious  as  elygantly 

As  in  any  other  tong  ever  dyd  any 

Ludgate  alfo  which  adoumyd  our  tong 

\Miofe  noble  famys  through  the  World  be  fprong. 

By  thefe  men  our  tong  is  amply fycd  fo  .  . 

That  we  therin  now  translate  as  well  may 

As  in  ©ny  other  toogls  other  can  do 

Yet  the  Greke  tong  and  Laten  dyvera  men  fay 

Have  many  wordy s  can  not  be  Englyihid  this  day 

So  lyke  wyfe  in  Englyfh  «iany  wordy s  do  btbound 

That  no  Greke  nor  Laten  for  them  can  be  found. 

And  the  caufe  that  our  tong  is  fo  plenteoufe  now 
For  we  kepe  our  Englyfh  contynually 
And  of  other  tongis  many  wordis  we  borow 
Which  now  for  Englyfli  we  ufe  and  occupjr 
Thefe  thingis  have  gyven  corage  greily 
To  dyvcrs  and  fpeeyally  now  of  late 
To  them  that  this  comedy  have  tranllate. 

WTiich  all  difcrete  men  nov/  do  befcch 

And  fpeeyally  lemyd  men  to  take  no  dyfdayn 

Though  this,  be  compylyd  iu  our  vulgare  fpech       ';  ^ 

Yet  lemyng  thereby  fome  men  mnyattayn 

For  they  that  in  thL>  comedy  have  (ake  payn 

Pray 
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Andria,  the  firft  Comedy  of  Terence,  by  Maurice  Kyffin, 

4to.  -: — ' -    •       1588 

Terence  in  Engliih,  by  Ribhard  Bernard,  4toj  Caihbridge  ^ 

^598 
Flowers  of  Terence  '  *-^-  '  -^-i-^  1591 

SENECA. 

Seneca  his  Tennfe  Tragedies  f ,  tranflated  into  Englyfli  by 
different  Tranflators,  4t6.  Lond.  — -  1581 

Seneca's  Forme  and  Rule  of  Honeft  Living,  by  Rob.  Whyt- 
tington,  8vo.  — -  1546 

Seven  JBookes  of  £enefytingt,   by  Arthur  Golding,  4to. 

'577 
L.I  V  T. 

Livius  (Titus  §)*  and  other  Authores  Hiftorie  of  Annibal 
and  Scipio,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by  Anthony  Copc> 
Efquicr,  B.  L.  4to.  Lond.  —  1545 

Pray  you  to  cont6k  where  feut  flial  be  found     • 
And  of  our  matter  fo  here  is  the  ground. 

In  the  metrical  peroration  to  this  piece,  is  the  following  flanza : 

Wherfore  the  tranflatours  now  require  you  this 

Yf  ought  be  amys  ye  wold  confydcr 

The  Englyfh  almou  as  (hort  as  the  Latten  is 

And  ftill  to  kepe  ryme  a  dyf^cult  matter 

To  make  the  lentence  opynly  to  appere 

Which  if  it  had  a  long  expocyfion 

Then  were  it  a  comment  and  no  tranflacyon* 

•  At  Stationer's  hall  in  1597,  **  the  fecond  comedy  of  Terence, 
called  Eunuchus^*  was  entered  by  W.  Leake;  and  the  firfl  and  fe- 
cond coroedie  in  iioo* 

f  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  of  the  Stationers'  company, 
Aug.  1 579,  Rich.  Jones,  and  John  Charlewood  entered  the  4th 
tragedie  of  Seneca.    And  again  all  the  ten  in  1 58 1  • 

X  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Station* 
crs*  company  is  the  following,  **  March  26,  1579,  Seneca  de  Be^ 
neficiis  in  £ngly(he  " 

§  In  the  nrft  volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Starion- 
ers' company,  anno  1^97,  is  the  following  note,  *^  Memorandum 
that  Mr.  Alexander  Nevill,  Gent,  is  appointed  to  tranflate  Titus 
Livius  into  the  Englylhe  tongue :  cxprcfled,  the  fame  is  not  to  be 
printed,  by  anie  man,  but  only  fuch  as  (liall  have  his  tranftacion." 
Acam,  in  1598,  **  The  hiftory  of  Titus  Livjus"  was  entered  by 
Adam  Iflip« 

The 
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TheRomane  Hift.  &C4  by  T.  Livius.of  Padua.  Alfo  the 
Breviaries  of  L*  Floras,  &c.  by  Dr.  Philcmoh  Hol- 
land, fol.  Lond.  *-^-*»  — *—  1600 

TACITUS. 

The  End  of  Nero  and  Beginning  of  Galba.  iPower  Bookes 
of  the  Hiflories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus.  The  Life  of  A- 
gricola,  by  Sir  Hen.  Saville,  4to.  Lond.  15^1 

Ann^s  of  Tacitus,  by  Richard  Grenaway,  foL  1598 

S  A  L  L  U  S  T*. 

The  Famous  Cronycle  of  the  Warre,  which  tht  Romyns  had 
againft  Jugurth,  &c.  coxnpyled  in  Lat.  by  the  renown- 
^  Romayn  Salluft,  &c.  tranflated  into  Engliflie,  by 
Sir  Alex.  Barclay  Preeft,  &c«  Printed  by  Pynfon,  foL 
D^ 
Lond.  pr.  by  Joh.  Waley,  410.  — —  i5<7 

The  Confpiracie  of  Lucius  Cataline,  tranflated  into  Eng.  by 
Tho.  Paynell,  4to.  Lond.  1541  and  1557 

The  two  molt  Worthy  and  Notable  Hiftories,  &c.  Both 
written  by  C«  C  Salluftius,  and  tranflated  by  Tho. 
Heywood,  Lond.  fin.  foL         ^    — -     ^  1608 

SUETONIUS. 
Suetonius,  tranflated  by  Dr.PhiL  Holland,  foL  Lond.  16061* 

C  ^  S  A  R  t. 

Ceafers  Commentaries,  as  touching  Britiih  affairs.  With- 
out name,  printer,  place,  or  date }  but  by  the  type  it 
appears  to  be  Raftell's* 

Ames,  p.  148. 

The  eight  Bookes  of  Caius  Julius  Csefar,  tranflated  by  Ar- 
thur Golding,  Gent.  4to.  Lond.  1565  and  1590 

CadQur's  Commentaries  (de  Bello  Gallico)  five  Bookes,  by 
Clement  Edmundes,  with  ObferVations,  &c.  Fol.  1600 

*  A  tranflation  of  Salluft  vras  entered  at  Stationers*  ball  in  1 58s. 
Again,  in  1607,  ''  The  hiftorie  of  Salluft  in  Engliflie.'' 

f  This  tninflanon  was  entered  at  Stationers*  hall  1604. 

^  In  the  entries  made  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company  it 
the  foHowine, 

«'  John  Charlewood]  Sept.  1581,  Abflrafie  of  thehiOori^^f 
Ceiar  and  Pompeius." 

Voi,L  [Gl  pe 
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Dc  BcUo  CivUi,  by  D^.  three  Bookcs.    Fol.  1609 

D®.  by  Chapman  —  1604 

JUSTIN. 

The  Hift.  of  Juftinc,  &c*  by  A.  G.*  [Arthur  GoldTng]  Lond. 

4to.  — —  1564  and  1578 

D*'.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland  —  1606 

D^.  hj  G.  W.  with  an  Epitomic  of  the  Lives,  &c.  of  the 

Romaine  Emperors,  from  Aureliu«  Vi£ior,  fol.     1606 

Q^  C  U  R  T  I  U  S. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Quintus  Curtius,  &c.  tranflated,  &c.  by 

JohnBrende,  4to.  Lond.  ■  '553 

Olhir  Editions  were  ill  156X1  1584,  1570^  I592* 

EUTROPIUS. 

Eutropius  cnglilhed,  by  Nic.  Haward,  8vo*  ^564 

A.    MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  Marcelllnus,  tranflated  by  Dr.  P.  Hollands  Lond. 
fol.  — —  1609 

C  I  <^  E  R  O. 

Cicero's  Familiar  Epiftlcs,  by  J.  Webbe,  fm.  8to.      m  dat$ 

Certain  feleft  Epiftles  into  Englifh,  by  A  bra.  Flemming,  4to. 
Lontl.  — ■  '  1576 

Thoffi  Fyve  Queftions  which  Marke  Tullye  Cicero  dtiputed 
i;i  his  Manor  of  Tufculanuin,  &g.  &c.  Englyftcd  by 
John  Dolmail,  fm.  8vo.  Lond.  1561 

t  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  three  Bookes  of  Duties,  toumed 

*  In  the  Stationers*  books  thi»  or  fome  other  tranflation  of  the 
fame  author  was  entered  by  Richard  Tottell,  Feb.  I  $82,  andagaiR 
by  Tho.  Creede,  &e.  1599. 

f  Mattairc  fays  [Ann.  Typog.  B.  5.  29c.]  "  In  florulenti  ti- 
tuli  margunculi  (vulgo  vignette)  fuperiore,  infcribitur  15^4.'* 
This  was  a  wooden  Block  ufed  by  the  Printer  Tottcl,  for  many 
Books  in  fmall  8 vo.  and  by  no  means  determines  their  Date.  There 
may  however,  hare  been  fome  earlier  tranflation  than  any  here 
fenumcrated,  as  in  Sir  Tho.  Elyot's  Bokt  named  the  Govemaur^ 
1  ^  :{7,  is  mentioned  **  the  worke  of  Cicero,  called  in  Latine  De 
Oj^ciis^  whercunto  yet  is  no/r^-^  EngHfli  worde,  Sec," 

oiU 
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cut  of  Latiii  into  EnglHh,  by  Nic.  Grinjaldc        1555, 

'556*  i558>  1574 
jtmisjqys  1553  J  perhaps  by  miftah. 
The  thre  Bokcs  of  TuUius  Ofiycc,  &c.  tranflatcd,  &c.  by  R, 
Whyttington,  Poet  Laurcat,  lamo.  Lend.  1533,  I534> 

1540,  and  I553t 
The  Bokc  of  Tulle  of  Old  Age,  tranflatcd  by  Will.  Wyr- 
ceftre,  alias  Botaner.  Caxton,  4to.  1481 

DeSenedtite,  by  Whyttington,  8vo.        ——         no  date 
*  The  worthicBookeof  Old  Age,  otherwife  intitledThe  el- 
der Cato,  &c  i2nio.  Lond.  ■  1569 
♦TuUius  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  by  Tho.  Newton,  Sro.  Lond/ 

1569 

TuDies  Fricndfliip,  Olde  Age^Paradoxe,  and  Scipio's  Dream, 

by  Tho.  Newton,  4to.  ■  1577 

TttBius  de  Amicitia,  tranflatcd  into  our  maternal  En|]r)y{Iie 

Tongue,  by  the  E.  of  Worceftcr.     Printed  by  Caxton, 

■  with  the  Tranflation  bf  De  Sine^ute,  fbl. 

Tbc  Paradoxe  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  ice.  by  Rob.  WhyttlngtOn, 

PoetLaureat.     Printed  in  Southwarke,  i2mo.      1546 

^eUe  iranfldted  aO  the  fixteen  B^oks  ef  Ciceroni  EpiflUs,  but 

probably  tbey  Wire  not  priffted  together  in  Shake  [pear  e*s  Life^ 

time.     I  fuppefe  this^  from  a  Pajfage  in  his  Dedication^  in 

wbieb  befeems  to  mean  Bacon,  by  a  Great  Lord  Chancel* 

Ion 

B  O  E  T  H  I  U  S. 
Boethius,  by  Chaucer.    Printed  by  Caxton,  foL 
Boethius  in  Englifh  Vcrfe,  by  Tho.  Rychard.     Imprinted  in 
the  exempt  Mottaftery  of  Taviftock,  4tq.      —       4525 
Eng.andLat.byGeo.  ColvtUe,  4to.        —         '55^ 

A  P  U  L  E  I  U  S. 
Apuleius's  Golden  Afle,  tranflatcd  into  Eng.  by  Wm.  Ad« 

t  In  the  books  belonging  to  Stationers*  hall,  **  TulliesOfficei 
10  Latin  andEn^iih"  is  entered  Ecb.  1382,  forR.Tottcll.  A- 
gain,  bvTho.  Orwia,  1591. 

••  Theie  are  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  two  foregoing  Tranflations, 

+  In  the  Stationers' books  Jan.  13th  1608,  Matthew  Lownei 

entered  **  Anitius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  Boethius,  a  Chrif* 

baa  Conful  of  Rome,  newly  tranilated  out  of  Latin,  together 

with  orginal  notes  Explaining  the  obfcurcA  places.*' 

[  G  2  ]  Ungton, 
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lington,  4to.  Loud.  ^—^  1566  ind  1571^ 

FRONTINUS. 

Stratagemes,  Sleightes^  and  Policies  of  Warre>  gathered  by 
S.  Julius  Frontinus.  Tranflated  by  Richard  Morifine^ 
8vo.    Printcdby  Tho.  Bcrthclet  —  1539 

PL  I  N  T    J  UNr. 

Some  Medt  Epiftles  of  Pliny  the  Younger  into  Eng.  by  Abn 
Flcmming,  410.  Lond*  ■  — —         1576 

POMPONIUS    MELA. 
Pomponius  Mela,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.         — — «•         1590 

FLINT. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  by  Dr.  PhU.  Holland,  fol  f.  1601 

S  O  L  I  N  U  S. 

Julius  Solinus  Polyhiftorj  by  A.  Golding,  4to.  1587 

V  E  G  E  T  I  U  S. 

The  four  Bookes  of  Flavins  Vegctius,  concerning  martial 
Policye,  by  John  Sadler,  4to.  —  1572 

RUTILIUS    RUFUS. 
A  View  of  Valiaunce,  tranflated  from  Rutilius  Rufus,  by 
Tho.  Newton,  8vo.  ■  —  J580 

DARES    Phryg.    and    D  I  C  T  T  S    Cret. 
Dares  and  Diftys's  Trojan  War,  in  Verfe  1555 

C  A  T  O    and    P.    S  Y  R  U  S. 

Caton  t>  tranflated  into  Englyslhe  by  Mayflter  Benet  Burgh, 
&c.  mentioned  by  Caxton. 

•  There  is  an  entry  of  this  tranflation  in  the  books  at  Stationers' 
hall  in  1595.  Valentine  Simes  is  the  name  of  the  printer  who 
entered  it.    It  is  again  entered  by  Clement  Knight  in  1 600. 

4  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company  is  this  entry. 
**  Adam  Ulip,  1600.  The  xxxvii  bookes  of  C.  Plinius  Secundus 
his  hiftoric  of  the  worlde.  To  be  tranilatcd  out  of  Latin  into 
Englyfhe  andfo  printed." 

I  Probably  this  was  never  printed. 

Cathon 
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Cathon  [Farms  and  Magnus]  tranfl.  &c.  by  Caxton  1483* 

.  Preceptesof  Cato^  with  Annotations  of  Eraunus,  &c*  24010. 

iiOnd.  — —  —  1 560  and  1562 

^mes  nuntinu  a  Difaurft  ^f  Human  Nature^  tranjlated  from 

HippocratiSf  p.  428 »  an  Extras  from  Pltny^  iranflaiti 

from  iho  Froncby  p.  3125  JEfop\^  bfc.  by  Caxton  and 

otbors ;  and  ttiri  is  no  doubt ^  but  many  TranJIatiom  at 

frifent  unknown^  may  bo  gradually  rocovorody  iitber  by 

Indufiry  or  JaidiUi. 

*  There  is  an  entrjrof  Caton  at  Stationers' hall  in  i^pi  by 
■  Adams,  Eng.  and  Lat  Again  in  the  year  i  C91  by  Tho. 
Orvrin.  Again  in  i6of,  *^  Four  bookes  of  morall  ientences  en-* 
dtttled  CatO|  trsnflated  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh  by  J.  M.  Mailer 
of  Arts." 

f  **  iBibp*s  Fables  in  Engl3rihe*'  were  entered  May  7th  1590, 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company.  Again,  OGi,  IC91. 
Again  Efop's  Fables  in  Meter,  Nov.  1C98.  Some  few  of  them 
had  been  paraphrafed  by  Lydjgrate,  and  I  believe  are  fHll  unpu1>- 
fiibed.    See  the  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Harl.  zz^  i. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Andrew  MamfiU^  a  bookfeller 
in  Lothbury,  who  publi(hed  two  parts  of  a  catalogue  of  En^lilh 
printed  books,  fol.  1^95,  did  not  proceed  to  his  third  colle6bon. 
This,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  would  have  confided  of 
**  Grtmmar,  Logick,  and  Rhetoricke,  Lawe,  Hiftorie,  Poctrie, 
Policie,  &c.'*  which,  as  he  tells  us,  **  fofthe  rooft  pan  cgnccrae 
matters  of  delight  and  pleafure.'' 
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APPENDIX 

Jo  Mr.   Coltnan's   Tranflatioa  of   Terence, 
0£tavo  Edition* 


THE  TCTcrend  and  ingenious  Mr,  Farmer,  in  hid  curi- 
ous and  entertaining  EJfay  on  tht  Liorning  tf  Sbah" 
JpiOre,  having  done  me  the  honour  to  animadvert  on  fomc 
paflages  in  the  preface  to  this  trauflation,  I  cannot  difinifs 
this  Sedition  witnout  declaring  how  far  I  coincide  with  that 
gentleman ;  although  what  1  tncn  threw  out  cardcfsly  on  the 
lubjeA  of  hi*  pamphlet  wa3  merely  incidental,  nor  did  I 
nlean  to  enter  the  Ufts  as  a  champion  to  defend  either  fide 
of  the  queilion. 

It  is  moft  true,  as  Mr.  Farmer  takes  for  granted,  that  I 
had  never  niet  with  the  old  comedy  called  The  SuppoJeSy  nor 
has  it  ever  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  j  yet  I  am  willing  to 
grant,  on  Mr.  Farmer's  authority,  that  Shakefpeare  bor- 
rowed part  of  the  plot  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  from 
that  old  tranflation  of  Ariofto's  play,  by  George  Gafcoign, 
and  had  no  obligations  to  Plautus.  I  will  accede  alfo  to  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  and  Mr.  Farmer's  obfervation,  that 
the  line  from  Terence,  exaftly  as  it  ftands  in  Shakefpeare, 
is  extant  in  Lilly  and  Udall's  Floures  for  Latin  Speaking.  Still, 
however,  Shakefpeare's  total  ignorance  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages remains  to  be  proved;  for  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
luch  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  learning 
thofe  languages,  in  which  clafs  we  muft  neceffarily  rank 
Shakefpeare,  or  he  could  not  even  have  quoted  Terence 
from  Udall  or  Lilly ;  nor  is  it  likely,  that  fo  rapid  a  geniu9 
Ihovdd  not  have  made  fome  further  progrefs.  *^  Our  author, 
**  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Farmer)  had  this  line 
**  from  Lilly  j  which  I  mention,  that  it  may  not  be  brought 
f*  as  an  argument  of  his  learning."  It  is,  however,  an  ar- 
jgument  that  he  read  Lilly ;  and  a  few  pages  further  it 
\ ,         •  feems 
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leems  pretty  certain,  that  the  author  of  Tbt  Taming  «/  tbi 
SbriWj  had  at  leaft  read  Ovid;  from  whofe  Epifties  we  find 
thefe  lines : 

IRc  that  Simoh ;  htc  eft  Slgiia  ullus ; 
Hicfttttrat  Priami  regia  celfafenis* 

And  what  does  Dr.  Johnfon  fay  on  this  occafion  ?  Nothing. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Farmer  fay  on  this  occafion?  Nothing. 

In  Lore's  Labour  Loft,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  b  afcribed  by 
Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  to  Shakefpeare,  there  occurs  the  word 
tbrafomcal'j  another  argument  which  feems  to  fhew  that  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  comedies  of  Terence;  not 
to  mention,  that  the  charaftcr  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  the 
fame  play  could  not  poflibly  be  written  by  a  man  who  hs^d 
travelled  no  further  in  Latin  than  hic^  hacj  hoc. 

In  Henry  the  Sixth  we  meet  with  a  qiK>tation  from  Vif- 
gil, 

Taniane  animis  cceleftibns  iraf 

But  this,  it  feems,  proves  nothing,  any  more  than  the  line« 
from  Terence  and  Ovid,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  for 
Mr.  Farmer  looks  on  Shakefpeare's  property  in  the  comedy 
to  be  extremely  difputable;  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  Henry 
the  Sixth  had  the  fame  author  with  Edward  the  Third,  whicn 
faath  been  recovered  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Capell's  Proiufions. 
If  any  play  in  the  colleftion  bears  internal  evidence  of 
Shakefpeare's  hand,  we  may  fairly  give  him  Timon  of  Athens* 
In  this  play  we  have  a  familiar  quotation  from  Horace, 

Irafttrar  brruis  ift. 

I  will  not  maintain  but  this  hemiftich  may  be  found  in 
Lilly  or  Udall;  or  that  it  is  not  in  the  Palace  of  Pkafure^  or 
the  Englijb  Plutarch^  or  that  it  was  not  onginally  foifted  in 
by  the  players :  It  ftands,  however,  in  the  play  of  Timon  of 
Jtthent. 

The  world  in  general,  and  thofe  who  purpofe  to  comment 
on  Shakcfjpeare  in  particular,  will  owe  much  to  Mr.  Farmer, 
whofe  relearches  into  our  old  authors  throw  a  luftrc  on  many 
paffages,  the  obfcurity  of  which  muft  elfe  have  been  impe- 
netraole.  No  future  Upton  or  Gildon  will  go  further  than 
North's  tranflation  for  Shakefpeare's  acquaintance  with  Plu- 
tarch, or  balance  betv^xen  Dares  Phrygius,  and  iheTroye 

[G4J  '  booke 
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booke  ofLydgate.  The  Hyflorie  ofHambUt^  in  black  letter^  will 
for  ever  fuperfede  Sstxo  Grammaticus;  tranilated  novels  and 
ballads  ^nWy  perhaps,  be  allowed  the  fources  of  Romeo, 
Lear,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  and  Shakefpearc  him- 
felf,  however  unlike  Bayes  in  other  particulars,  will  jland 
convifted  of  having  tranfverfed  the  profe  of  Holingfliead; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  **  that  his  ftudUs  lay  in  Jiis 
**  own  language,''  the  tranflations  of  Ovid  are  determined  to 
te  the  produ£bon  of  Jieywood. 

*^  That  his^udiis  were  moft  demonftratively  confined  to 
**  nature^  and  his  own  language j**  1  readily  allow:  but  does  it 
hence  follow  that  he  was  fo  deplorably  ignorant  of  every 
other  tongue,  living  or  dead,  that  he  only  ^*  remembered, 
•*  perhaps,  enough  of  his  fcho^lboy  learning  to  put  the  hig^ 
**  "Ogy  ^ogy  into  the  rjiouth  of  Sir  H,  Evans;  and  might  pick 
•*  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  courfe  of  his  conver- 
^*  fation,  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of  French  or  Italian?"  In 
Shakefpeare's  plays  both  thefe  laft  languages  are  plentifujly 
fcattercd;  but  then,  we  are  told,  they  might  be  impertinent 
additions  of  the  players.  Undoubtedly  they  might:  but 
there  they  are,  and,  perhaps,  fow  of  the  players  had  much 
more  learning  than  Shakefpeare. 

Mr.  Farmer  himfclf  will  allow  that  Shakefpeare  began  to 
Jeam  Latin:  I  will  allow  that  his /iudies  lay  in  Englim:  but 
•why  infift  that  he  neither  made  any  progrefs  at  fchooU  nor 
improved  his  acquiiitions  there?  Tne  general  encomiums  of 
Suckling,  Denham,  Milton,  3cc.  on  his  native  genius  *,  prove 
nothing ;  and  Ben  Jonfon's  celebrated  charge  of  Shakefpearc*s 
/maU  Latin f  and  lejs  Greeii,  fcems  abfolqtely  to  decide  that  he 

had 

« 

•  Mr,  Farmer  clofes  thefe  general  teflimonies  of  Shakcfpcare's 
l^avipg  been  only  indebted  lo  namrc,  by  faying,  **  He  came  out 
**  of  her  hand,  as  fame  one  elfe  exprejjes  it^  like  Pallas  out  of  Jove's 
^*  head,  at  full  growth  and  mature."  It  is  whimdcal  enough, 
that  this  r»mc  one  elfe^  whofc  expreilion  is  here  qvo«^  to  coun- 
tenance the  general  notion  of  bhakefpeare's  want  of  literature, 
(hould  be  no  other  than  mjffelf.  Mr.  Farmer  does  pot  chufc  to 
mention  where  he  met  with  this  exprcflSon  oifome  one  elfe ;  and 
fome  one  elfe  does  not  chufe  to  mention  where  he  dropt  it, 

+  In  defence  of  the  various  reading  of  this  palfage,  given  ii^ 

the  preface  to  the  lad  edition  of  ShakeQ)care,  **  fmall  Latin,  and 

*^  /.^  Greek,"  Mr.  Farmer  tells  us,  that  **  it  was  adopted  above 

•M  ^  gentury  ago  by  W,  Toners,  ina  panegyrick  on  Cartwright.'^ 

Surely 
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hadySvnr  knowledge  of  both ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own 
time,  a  man,  who  has  any  Greek,  is  felaom  without  a  very 
competent  (hare  of  Latin;  and  yet  fuch  a  man  is  very  likely 
to  ftudy  Pltttar^Dh  in  Englifh,  and  to  read  tranflations  of 
Ovid. 

Sii  Dr.  Famur^s  reply  to  tbefi  nmarks  by  Mr.  CobruM^  in  s 
luti  ^n  Lovb's  Labour's  Lost,  A^  IF.  Sc.  n.  p.  435. 

Sufdv,  Toveen  havine  faid  that  Cartwright  had^Oftek^  is  no 
fvoofi^  Ben  Jonfon  laid  fo  of  Sl^kofpeare. 


THE 
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DEDICATION  of  the  PLAYERS. 

TO    THE 

MOST  NOBLE  AND  INCOMPARABLE  FAIRE 
or  BRETHREN, 

WILLIAM 

Earle  o£  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the  Kings 
moft  Excellent  Majeftie; 

AND 

PHILIP 

Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Gentleman  of  his  Majeftics 
Bed-chamber. 

Both  Knights  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter^ 
and  our  fingular  good  LORDS. 

Right  Honourable, 
HT  THILST  we  ftudie  to  be  thankfull  in  our  particular, 
yy  for  the  many  favors  we  have  received  from  your 
L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the 
moft  diverfe  things  that  can  be,  feare,  and  rafhnefTe;  rafh- 
neflc  in  the  enterprizc,  and  feare  of  the  fucceffe.  For,  when 
we  value  the  places  your  H.  H.  fuftaine,  wee  cannot  but 
know  the  dignity  greater,  than  to  defcend  to  the  reading  of 
ithcfe  trifles :  and,  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  de- 
prived ourfelves  of  the  defence  of  our  dedication.  But  fincc 
your  L.  L.  have  been  pleafed  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fome- 
thing,  heeretofore;  and  have  profequuted  both  them,  and 
their  authour  living,  with  fo  much  favour:  we  hope  (that 
ikhey  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common 
witn  fome,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owne  writings)  you  will 
life  the  fame  indulgence  toward  them,  you  have  done  unto 
iheir  parent.    There  is  a  great  difference^   whether  any 

bookc 
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i>ooke  choofe  his  patrones,  or  finde  them :  this  hath  done 
hoth.  For,  fo  much  wcne  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the  fcverall 
partSj  when  they  were  afted,  as  before  they  were  publiihed, 
the  volume  aiked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  colle£led 
them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  or^ 
phanes,^  guardians;  without  ambition  either  of  fclfe-profit, 
or  fame:  oncly  to  keepe  the  memory  of  fo  worthy  a  friend, 
and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  of- 
fer of  his  playes,  to  your  moft  noble  patronage.  Wherein, 
jas  we  have  juftly  obferved,  no  man  to  come  necre  your  L. 
L.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  addiefle ;  it  hath  bin  the 
height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  prefenters,  to  make  the 
prcient  worthy  of  your  H,  H.  by  the  perfeftion.  But,  there 
we  muft  alfo  crave  our  abilities  to  be  confiderd,  my  Lords. 
We  cannot  goe  beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands 
reach  forth  milke,  creame,  fruits,  or  what  they  have:  and 
many  natioaB  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  in« 
cenfe,  obtained  their  requefts  with  a  leaven^  cake,  k  was 
no  fault  to  approch  their  gods  by  what  meanes  they  could: 
and  the  moft,  though  meaneft,  of  things  are^made  more 
precious,  when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name 
therefore,  we  moft  humbly  confecrate  to  your  H.  H.  diefe 
lemaines  of  your  fervant  Shakespeare;  that  what  delight 
is  in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  and 
the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  conunitted,  by  a  paire  fo  careful! 
to  fliew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living,  and  the  dead^ 
as  is, 

Xiur  LcrJ/Ufpes  moji  hwnim^ 

John  Hbmince^ 
HiNRrjr  CoKDEt^ 


THE 


THE 

PREFACE 

O  F    TH  E 

PLAYERS. 

To  the  great  Variety  of  Readers* 


T?B.OM  the  moft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell:  there 
JP  you  are  number'd,  we  had  rather  you  were  weighd. 
Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of  all  bookes  depends  upon  your 
capacities:  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes. 
Well  i  it  is  now  publique,  and  you  will  ftand  for  your  nri- 
^edgeSi  wee  know:  to  read,  and  cenfure*  Doe  fo,  out 
buy  it  firft.  That  doth  beft  commend  a  booke,  the  ftation- 
cr  faies.  Then,  how  odde  foever  your  braines  be,  or  your 
wifedonies,  maJce  your  licence  the  fame,  and  fpare  not« 
Judge  your  fixe-pen'orth,  your  (hillings  worth,  your  five 
viilhngs  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  fo  vou  rife  to  the  iuft 
rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  cloe,  buy.  Cenlure 
will  not  drive  a  trade,  or  make  the  jacke  goe.  And  though 
you  be  a  magiftrate  of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  ftage  at  Black-friars, 
or  the  Cock-pit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know,  thefe  playes 
have  had  their  triall  already,  and  flood  out  all  appeales;  and 
do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  b^  a  decree  ot  court,  than 
any  purchased  letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confefle,  worthie  to  have  been 
wifhed,  that  the  author  himfelfe  had  liv'd  to  have  fet  forth, 
and  overfeen  his  owne  writings;  but  fince  it  hath  been  or- 
dain'd  otherwife,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right, 
we  pray  you  doe  not  envie  his  friends,  the  ofiicc  of  their  care 
and  paine,  to  have  colledied  and  publiih'd  them ;  and  fo  to 
have  publiihM  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with 
divers  ftolne  and  furreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed 
by  the  frauds  and  ftealthes  of  injurious  impoftors,  that  ex« 
pQs'd  them :  even  thofe  are  now  offer'd  to  your  view  cur'd, 

and 
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and  perfe£b  of  their  limbes^  and  all  the  reft^  abfolute 
in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he  was  a 
happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  moft  gentle  exprefler  of  it* 
His  mind  and  hand  went  together:  and  what  he  thoueht^ 
he  uttered  with  that  eafinefle,  that  wee  have  fcarce  received 
from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province^ 
who  onely  gather  his  wbrkes,  and  give  them  you,  to  praife 
him.  It  IS  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope^  to 
your  divers  capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  diaw^ 
and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could 
be  loft.  Reade  him,  therefore;  and  againe,  and  againe: 
and  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him,  furely  you  are  in  fome 
manifeft  danger,  not  to  underftand  him.  And  fo  we  leave 
you  to  other  of  his  friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  bee  your 
guides:  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  yourfelves, 
and  others.    And  fuch  readers  we  wiOi  him. 

John  Hsmingb, 
h£nrie  condell. 


Mr.  POPPs 


Mr.       t     O      P     E'» 

PR   E   F   A   C   E. 


IT  h  not  my  dcfign  to  enter,  fnto  a  criticifin  ujtoti  tlnl 
author-;  'diough  to  do  it  cffc^ally,  and  hot  fupcrfidaK 
ly,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that  any  juft  writer  could 
take,  to  form  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of 
all  EiiiglUh  poets  Shd^efpeare  muft  be  confefled  to  be  the 
faireft  and  fulled  fubje6l  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the 
moft  numerous,  as  well  as  moft  confpicuous  inftances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  a  preface,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.*  Wc 
fhall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear 
him  from  the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  a  defign, 
which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future  criticks  to  do 
him  juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
their  doing  him  an  injuftice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal  and 
charafteriftick  exceDencies,  for  which  (notwithftanding  his 
defefts)  he  is  juftly  and  univerfally  elevated  above  all  other 
dramatick  writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  oT 
praiiing  him,  but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of 
doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  origlnalj  it 
was  Shakefpeare.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo  im- 
mediately from  the  fountains  of  nature,  it  proceeded  throueh 
Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  witn-^ 
<>ut  iome  tinfture  of  the  learning,  or  fome  caft  of  the  mo- 
dels, of  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakefpeare  was 
infpiration  indeed:  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imitator,  as  an  in- 
ftniment,  of  nature ;  and  it  is  net  fo  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks 
from  her,  as  that  fhc  fpeaks  through  him. 

His 
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His  charaffers  arc  fo  much  nature  itfdf,  that  it  is  a  fort  of 
miuj  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name  as  copies  of  her. 
Thofe  of  other  poets  nave  a  conftant  refemblance,  which 
fiiews  that  they  received  them  from  one  another,  and  were 
httt  mukipfiers  of  the  fame  image :  each  piftufc,  like  a 
mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  refiexion  of  a  reflexion.  But  every 
fingk  charaftcr  in  Shakefpeare  is  as  much  an  individual,  a4 
^ofe  in  fife  itfelf ;  it  is  as  impoffible  to  find  any  two  alike  j 
aad  ftrch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refpeft  apr 
pear  moft  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparifon,  be  found  re- 
markably diftinft.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charafter,  we 
muft  add  the  wonderful  prcfervatioi)  of  it ;  which  is  fuch 
throughout  his  plap,  that  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed 
without  the  very  names  of  the^erfons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  appHed  them  with  certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  power  over  our  pajjions  was  never  poffefled  in  a  more 
emment  degree,  or  dif{)layed  in  fo  different  inftances.  Yet 
aQ  along,  there  is  fecn  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them ; 
no  preparation  to  guide  our  guefs  ^  to  the  efFeft,  or  be  per- 
ceived to  lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears 
burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  furprifed  the 
moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  reflexion  find  the  pafllion 
fo  juft,  that  we  mould  be  furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  allonilhing  is  it  again,  that  the  paflTions  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fpleen,  are  no  Icfs  at  his  com-^ 
mand !  that  he  is  not  more  a  mafter  of  the  great  than  of  the 
ri{Stiihus  in  human  nature;  of  our  nobleft  tenderneiTes,  than 
of  OUT  vaineft  foibles ;  of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than  of 
our  idlcft  fenfations ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paffions:  in  the  coolnefs  of 
reflexion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as  admirable.  Hisyfarf/- 
menis  are  not  only  in  general  the  mofl  pertinent  and  judi- 
cious upon  every  fubjeft ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar, 
ibmething  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he.  hits  .upon 
that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent;  of  eac^  argument 
turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  .perfefl* 
ly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience  in 
thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes  of  life  which  are  uTually  the 
fubjeft  of  his  thoughts :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the 
worid  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  t'h"rojl£h  human. natuie  a^^.' 
oge^;;lailgg7^nd  ^9,t)C^tye^]y  ^infl^Qy;  \\i',yx  gixes-groiini io^L 

ovrimsiS^^^\  the  r^^^^^^#1Tj^  «^  ^^^7^b*^3ft' 
;a,  inaYJ)e  born^  as  v/ell  as  fEe poet.  ^!^ " 


Jc  woric 

It 
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It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  excellenetes^ 
he  has  abnoft  as  great  defe£ls;  and  that  as  he  has  certainly 
written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps,  written  worfc  than  any 
other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  fome  meafure  account  for  thefe 
defers,  from  feveral  qaufes  and  accidents;  without  which 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a  mind 
could  ever  have  been  fufceptiUe  of  them.  That  all  thefe  con- 
tingencies fliould  unite  to  his  difadvantagc  feems  to.me  almoU 
as  angularly  unlucky,  as  that  fo,  many  various  (nay  contrary) 
talents  (hould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy,  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

It  muft  be  aflowed  that  ftage-noetry,  of  all  oth^r,,  is  more 
particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace,  and. its  iucceis 
more  immediately  depending  ujdn  the  common  fuffrage*    One 
cannot  therefore  wonder,  ifShatefpeare,  having  >t  his  firft. 
appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  x. 
fubfiftence,  direfted  his  endcavoujcs  iolely.  to  hit  thelaftc, 
and  humour  that  then  prevailed.    The  audience,  iBvas. gene- 
rally compofed  of  the  meaner,  fort  of  people  J  an4  ttercfoie 
the  images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  owa 
rank:  accordingly  we  find,  that  not  ou^  author's^Oi^VBut 
almoft  all  the  old  comedies  have  their  fcene  amoitt^/rjiWaMni 
and  mechanickt:  and  even  their  hiftorical  plays  ftri^yfoUowi 
the  common  old  ftoriet  or  vulgar  traditions  of  .tbKtldnd  o£ 
people.     In  tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  fiarfirist^  a^d 
y  caufe  admration,  as  the  moft  ftrange,  unexpe£i;ed^  andcooj^^^ 
fequently  moft  unnatural,  events  and  incidexits ;  ^tiie  ^mo^. 
exaggerated  thoughts;  the  moft  verbofe  and  bpni^aft.)b>./, 
preSion;  the  moR  pompous  rhymes,  aiid  thundiering  vqii- 
fication.     In  comedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  ^ajif  as  ntean 
buflt>onry,  vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  Jeffs  of  fools,  ani- 
clowns.     Yet  even  in  thefe  bur  autbor's ..wit  buoys  i^p^^  an<j^., 
is  borne  above  his  fubjefl :  his  genius  in  thpfc  low  pyts  1%.^ 
like  fome  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  difguife  ofa  fhcp^qnibr,. 
peafant;  a  certain  greatnefs  andfpirit  now  anifthenbi^kl 
out,  which  manifeft  his  higher  extradlion  and  qualities. 

It  may  bf  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience  t^a4  . 
no  notion  <5f  the  itiles  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  the  better 
fort  piqued  thcmfclvcs  upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge 
or  nicety  that  way;  till  Ben  Jonfori  getting  pofleffipn  of  the 
ftage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue:. and  thiat  t^is 
was  not 'done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  thbfe 
frequent  leflbns  (and  indeed  almoft  declamations)  which  he 
was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth 
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bfhi8a£lors,  thegrgx,  chorus,    &cl  to  remove  the  preju- 
diccsj  attd  infonn  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.    Till  then, 
our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the 
ancients :  their  tragedies   were  only  hiftories  in   dialogue ; 
and  their  comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they 
found  it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  htftory. 
To  judge  therefore  of  Shakeipeare  by  Ariftotle^s  rules,  is 
I        Eke  trying  a  man  by  the  Jaws  of  one  country,  who  a6:ed 
[        under  thofe  of  another.    He  writ  to  the  people  •^  and  writ  at 
!        firft  without  patronage  from  the  better  fort,  and  therefore 
^thout  aims  of  pleafing  them :  without  ailiftance  or  advice 
from  the  learned,  as  without  the  advanta^  of  education  ot 
I       acquaintance  among  them:  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
I       beft  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire  him  with  an  emulation  of 
I       them;  in  a  word,  without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  o( 
what  poets  are  pleafed  to  call  immortality:  fome  or  all  of 
vhich  have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambi- 
tion, of  other  writers. 
Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  his  perlomiances  had 
\       merited  the  proteif^ion  of  his  prince,  and  when  the  encou* 
'       ngement  of  ttie  court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of  the  towni 
I       die  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifeftlv  raifed  above  thofe 
I       of  his  former.    The  dates  of  his  plays  fufficicntly  evidence 
that  his  produ£lions  improved,  in  proportion  to  tnc  refpeA 
he  had  for  his  auditors.     And  I  make  no  doubt  this  oblerv* 
ation  would  be  found  true  in  every  inftance,  were  but  edi- 
tions extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exa^  time 
yKhtn  every  piece  was  composed,  and  whether  writ  for  the 
town,  or  the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  (Irong  than  the  former)  may 
be  deduced  from  our  author^s  being  a  player,  and  forming 
himfelf  firft  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men  where* 
of  he  was  a  member.  They  have  ever  had  a  ftandard  to 
themfelves,  upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle. 
As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that, 
of  pleafing  the  prefcnt  humour,  and  complying  with  the 
wit  in  famioni  a  con^deration  which  brines  all  their  judg- 
ment to  a  (hort  point,  flayers  are  jutt  fucn  judges  of  what 
isriohi,  as  taylors  are  of  what  is  gracefuL  And  in  this 
view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our  author^s 
faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a 
poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  apraife  to  Shakcfpeare,  that 

Jie  fcarcc  ever  blotted  a  line.    This  they  induftrioufly  propa-  _ 

VcL.L  LH]  gattd^ 
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catedy  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jon(bn  iit 
his  Difcdvtncs^  and  from  the  preface  of  *Hemingis  and  C&ff- 
diU  to  the  firft  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to 
the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences. 
As,  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  nfWindfor^  which  he 
entirely  new  wntj  The  Htftory^Henry  the  Sixth,  which  was 
firft  publifhcd  under  the  title  of  Tie  Contention  o/Tor'i  and  Lan» 
cafter\  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  extremely  improved;  that 
of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  * 
many  others.  I  believe  riie  common  opinion  of  his  want  of 
learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might 
be  thought  a  praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as 
injudicroufly  been  afcribcd  by  others.  For  it  is  certain,  Were 
it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmall  part  of  thcmj  the  moft 
arc  fuch  as  are  not  properly  defefts,  but  fuperfoetations :  and 
arife  not  from  want  ot  learning  or  reading,  but  from  want 
of  thinking  or  judging:  or  rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  o^r  ati- 
thor)  from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to  a 
wrong  thoice  of  the  fubjeft,  a  wrong  conduct  of  the  inci-* 
dents,  falfc  thoughts,  forced  expremons,  &c.  if  thefe  are 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  forcfaid  accidental  reafons,  they 
muft  be  charged  upon  the  poet  himfclf,  and  there  is  no  help' 
for  it.  But  1  think  the  two  difadvantagcs  which  I  have  men* 
tioned  (to  be  obliged  to  pleafe  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and 
to  keep  the  worft  of  company)  if  the  confideration  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  it  reafonably  may,  will  a{)pear  ftifficient  to- 
miflead  and  deprefs  the*  grcatcft  genius  upon  earth.  Nay, 
the  more  modefty  wi^h  which  fuch  a,  one  is  endued,  the 
more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  conforming  to  others^ 
againft  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  ias  to  'his  want  of  learning ,  it  may  be  neccflary  to  fkf 
fomething  more :  there  is  certainly  a  vaft  difference  between 
learning  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  cannot  determine;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  read- 
ing at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any* 
great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it 
from  one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent than  that  he  had  a  tafte  of  natural  philofophy,  me- 
chanicks,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  poetical  learnings 
and  mythology:  we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms^ 
rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  JuUui 
Cafar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but  manners,  of  the  Romans  arc 
cxadly  drawn;  and  ftill  a  nicer  diftiuftioa  is  fhewnljetween 

the 


(^  irtantters  df  theRomang  hi  the  time  of  the  former,  and 
rf  the  httcr.     His  readmg  in  the  Ancient  hiftorians  is  no 
fcfs  cofripicuous,  tii  many  references  to  particular  paffages: 
and  the  (i>eeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus  fttay, 
I  dimk,  as  ti'dl  be  made  an  inftancc  of  his  learilirig>  as 
thofc  copfcd  from  Cidero  In  Catiline^  of  Ben  Jdnfon's.  *The 
manners  of  dther  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Vene-^ 
tians,  French,  &c.  are  drarwn  whh  equal  propriety.    What- 
ever objecl  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks 
of  or  aefcribes;  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not  exteii- 
trc  knowledge:  his  'defcriptions  are  ftill  exaftj  all  his  me- 
taphors apprq)riated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  trii<: 
nature  and  rnhererit  qualities  of  each  fubjeft.    When  he 
treats  of  ethicTi:  or  politick,  we  may  conftantly  obferve  si 
wonderful  juftnefs  of  diftra£tion,  as  well  as  exteiit  of  coni- 
prehcnfion.     No  one  is  more  a  mafter  of  the  poetical  ftory, 
or  has  more  frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it  i 
Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  particular) 
has  not  Ihewa  more  learning  this  way  than  Shakefpeare* 
We  have  tranflatlons  from  Ov/i/ publiihcd  in  his  name^  a- 
Blongthofe  poems  which  pafs  for  his,  and  forfome  of  which 
vc  hare  jundoubted  authority  (being  publlfhed  by  hinifelf, 
*id  dedicatfed  to  his  noWe  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton): 
,hc  appears  alfo  to  have  been  converfant  in  Plauius,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he  follows  the  Greelc 
aiithorsj  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  ano^ier :  (al- 
thoneh  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he   read 
"dicm j.    TTie  modem   Italian  writers^  of  novels  he  was  ma- 
Tiifefflv acquainted  with;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be 
tio  fcls  converfant  with  the  ancients   of  his  own-  country* 
from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Cnffida^ 
^din  TtSt/  Tw«  hiiihii  Kinfmtn^  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there 
goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  fefeniblance 
of  Pfetcher,  and  more   of  our  author  than  fbme  of  thofe 
which  have  been  received  as  genuine). 
'  \  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  originally 
from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  author  and  Ben  Jon- 
fern;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of 
the  mother.     It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  ex- 
tremes; and  nothing   is   fo  probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben 
Jonfon  had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one 
tend  that  Shakefpeare  had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe  Shake- 
fceare  had  much  the  moft  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  oh 
Ac  other,  that  Jonfon  wanted  both.    Becaufe  Shakefpeare 

[Ha]  borrowed 
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borrowed  nothings  it  was  faid  that  Ben  Jonibn  borrowel 
every  thing.  Becaufe  Jonfon  did  not  write  extempore,  h^ 
,was  reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every  piece  j  and 
bccaufe  Shakcfpeare  wrote  widi  cafe  and  rapniity,  they 
cried,  he  ncvbr  once  made  a.btot.  Nay,  the  'fpirit  of  oppo- 
Ction  ran  fa  high,  that  whatever  Aofe  of  the  tme  Me  ob- 
je£bed  to  thebmer,  was  taken  aT  the  rebound,  and  turned 
into  praifes)  as  injudicioufly/ as  their  antagonifta  before 
'^ad  made  them  bbjcftions*  •  '  .  .. 
'  Poets  arc  always  afraid  of  ettt^v  butfure  they  Iwrc  as 
much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  Tbey-^edie  ScyU 
la  and  Charybdis  of  authors;  thofe  who  efcape  one,  often 
'fall  bj  the  other.  .  Pejfirmm  giH»s  immarumU^il&ntu^  {ays 
Tacitus:  and  VirgH  defircft  to  wear  a  charm  ag^nft  diofc 
who  praifc  a  poet  without  rule  ^or  reafon*      *    . 

*— — 5/  idfra  placUum  UhdMtUccorifmittm 

CinpiOf  n<  vdti  noceat    ■  ■  '      ■  * 

But  howeVer  this  contention  ^ight  be  cartied  on  by  Ac 
the  partizari^  on  cither  fide,  I  tannot  kelp^  tfainkiilg  thtrfe 
two  great  poc^  were  good  friends,  and  lived  On  fiimicalde 
terms  and  in  iflicei  of  fociety  vrtth  each  other,  it^ls^  an*  w> 
knowledged  h&,  that  Ben  Joitfon  was  introduiied  Upon  tiie 
ftage,  and  his  firft  works  encouraged,  by  Sbakefpeare.  And 
after  his  death,  that  author  wtites^  7i  Mrf  nunhrycf  hirie^ 

*  lovfd  Mr.  tf^ilUam  Siah/piore,  which  fticws  as  if  thcifriend- 
jfhip  had  continued  through  life;  I  cannot  f&rnsy  (iwapcift 
find  any  thing  invidious  or  fparirr^  in  thofe  vcrfe8,>'bat*xnm- 
dcrMr.  Drvdenwasofthat  opinion.  He  ex:tlts,1rini  not  on- 
ly above  all  nrs  Contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  imd  Spen^ 
ler,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  grfcat  enough  to'lMt'imked 

'with  him;  and  challenges  the  natnes  of  Sophocks,  Euri- 
pides, and^fchylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  ¥t  onoe^  to 
equal  him;  and  (which  is  very  particular)  exprefsty* vindicates 
him  from  the  imputation  of  Wanting  arty  not  eniiuriilg  Aat 
all  his  excellencies  fliould  be  attributed  to  naturs.-  It  is  re- 
markable too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him  in  his  Difinfiries 
fecms  to  proceed  from  a  perfjnai  kindnefsy  he  tells  us,  that 
he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  j'celc- 

■  brates  thehonefty,  opennefs,  and  franknefsof  his  temper; 
and  only  diftlncailhes,  as  he  rcafonably  ought,  betlween  the 
real  merit  of  tnc  author,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  players.    Ben  Jonfon  might  indeed  be  fparing 

ia 
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5n  liis  commenclations  {though  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this 
inftance)  partly  fioom  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judg- 
ment. For,  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
fenricein>piaHii^;himjuftly,  than  laviihly.  I  fayi  I  would 
faio  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the  violence  and  ill- 
hretiSiBgoS  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to 
girc  rife  to  the  contrary  rcnort.  I  hope  that  it  may  he  with 
paruis,  both  in  vit  and  ftafe,  as  with  thofe  monfters  de- 
fcribed  by  the  poets;  and  that  their  hsads  at  leaft  may  have 
fometbing  human^  though  their  i$dUs  and  tdih  are  wild 
beafts  axikdierpents. 

As  I  belim  Ihat  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife  to  the 
opinion  ctf rSB^^peare's  want  of  learning;  fo  what  has  con- 
tinued it^own  to  us  may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and 
illiteracies  of  the  firft  publifhers  of  his  works.  In  thefe  edi<> 
tions  their  ignorance  (hines  in  almoft  every*  page  ^  nothing 
is  more  common  than  Mius  tenia.  Exit  9mn$s.  Enter  threi 
Witches  filu$  ♦.  Tlicir  French  is  as  bad  as^their  Latin,  both 
in  conftni£Hon  and  fpelling:  their  very  WeMh  is  falfe.  No- 
thing IS  more  likely  than  that  t^ofe  palpable  blunders  of  Hec- 
tor's qypting  Ariftotle,  with  others  of  that  grofe  kind,  fprung 
from  the  fame  root:  it  n^t,  being  at  all  credible  that  thele 
could  be  theeitors  of  a^y  man  who  had  the  leaft  tinfture 
of  a  fchool,  d«  the  le^ft  cOsnver(ation  with  fiich  as  had.  Ben 
Jonfon  (iv^hoS^i  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows 
him  at  l<a{|^to>.have  h^Afoffu  Latin;  which  is  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  with  ^iftaked  like  rthcfc.  Nav,  the  ponftant  blun- 
ders in  prG3)eT  names  of  per$>n8  and  peaces,'  are  fuch  as  muft 
have  proceeded  fjx)m  a  man,  who  had  not  fb  much  as  read 
any  biftojfyriti  any  language  :.fo  could  not  be  Shakcfpeare's. 

I  Ih^l  »ow  tey  before  t^  reader  fome  of  thofe  almoft  in- 
nuxnesajblQ  tfnjors^  which  have  rifeu  from  one  ,iburce,  the 
ignorance  <)^  the^playcirs,^  both  as  hi^  ad:ors,  and  as  his  edi* 
tors.  jWbw  5|he  nature  apd  kinds  of  thefe  are  enumerated 
aad  confid^redL  I  dare  to-faythatnotSliakefpeare  only,  but 
-Ariftotk'orjOcero,  had  th^ir  works  undergone  the  fame 
fate,  mights  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learn- 

♦  EntentbfeefOfitcheixfihu']  This  blunder  ap|>ear8  to  be  of  Mr. 
P^po'ft  of^'j^v^ti^H*  ;  1%  if  npij  tp  be  found,  in  aoy  one  of  the 
fiw  Sfjix^cog^^i  Macbgthy  and  there  it  no  (juarto  edition  of  it 
nm^  -,-'.••"     ../'..  Steeveks. 
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It  is  not  certain  that  any  ope  of  his  plays  wa£k  publHhe<l 
\>j  himielir.     During  the  time  of  his  ienapkyymont  in  th^ 
theatre,  fcveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed  fe^arately  in  quar- 
to.    What  makes  me  think  that  mioft  of  thefc  ueise  not  pub- 
lifh'ed  by  him,   15  the  exceflive  careleiTnefs  qf  the  prefs : 
f^verypage  is  fo  fcandalpufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  aimed  all  the 
Jsamed  or  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain 
there  f  ithpr  was  no  corre&or  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally 
illiterate.     If  any  T^ere  fnpcrrifed  by  himfelf,  L ihould  fancy 
^be  Two  Paris  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  MnJ/umtn^^  Night's 
Vrcaw  might  have  been  fo  :*  becaufe  I  find  no  odicr  printe4 
yi^ith  ?ny  exaftnefs;  and  (contrary  %o  the  reft)  there  is  very 
little  variatijoii  in  JtH  the  fubfequent  editions  of  ti^m.  Thcce 
are  extant  two  prefrxes  to  the  firft  quarto  (edition  of  Troilus 
fmdCrejJida  in   1609,  and   to  that  of  Othelk\  by  ^hich  it 
appe;^rs,  t)iat  );be  ^rft'was  publiflied  without  his  knowledge 
pr  confent,  or  even  before  it  was  aded^  fo  late  as  feTcn  er 
pigbt  years  before  he  died;  and  that  the  lafter  was  not  print- 
ed till  after  bis  deadly  *  The  whole  number  oi  gen^iuie  ^ays^ 
which  we  have  been  able  to  fiud  printed  in  his  life^time^ 
ampunt^butto  eleven.    And  of  fome  pf  tfaefe^  we  meet 
with  two  or  mor^  editions  by  different  printers,  eadi  ©f 
which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafli  different  from  the  other: 
which  I  fhould  fancy  wa$  occaiioned  by  their  being  takeol 
from  different  copies  belonging  to  liferent  pky-houfes. 

Th^  folio  edition  (In  which  all  the  plays  we  now  receive 
as  his  were  firft  colleSed)  was  puWiflied  by  two  players^ 
Heminges  atld  Condell,  in  1623,  feven  yeara  after  bis  doi 
ceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other  editions  were  ftoleii 
and  furrcptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  fibm  Ac 
j^rrors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  die  literal  errors^ 
^nd  no  other;  for  in  all  rcfp^ds  ^Ife  it  is  far  worfti  ^andie 
fluartos.  .' 

Firft,  becaufc  the  additions  of  trifling  s^n^  bombaft  paC» 
fagcs  are  in  this  edition  far  moite  numerous*  Tof  whatever 
bi;d  been  added,  fince  thofe  quartos,  by  the  aftors>  t>r  had 
Eolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written  parts',  wei«  from 
thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text,  and  all  ftaad  charge 
ed  upon  the  author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufagc 
in  Hamlet^  where  he  ivifhes  that  ihofe  who  play  $he  downs 
%v:u!dfp£ak  no  more  than  is  fit  iQwn  for  thm.  (Aft,  iii,  Sc^  4.) 
B  It  3'i  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcapc  it,  in  the  old  cdi- 
:  .?  .-  r,\  konteo  and  Julut  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number 
V  ^  f'  c  mcaii  conceit^  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there. 
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laothers^  the  low  (cenes  of  mobs,  plebeians^  and  clowns^ 
are  yaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefcnt:  and  I  liave  fecn  one  in 

'particular  (which  feems-to  have  belonged  to  theplay-houfc, 
by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines^  and  the  a<^rs  names 
in  the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofc  very  paffagcs  were 
added  ia  a  written  hand*  which  are  fince  to  be  found  in  tiip 
folic 

In  the  next  j)lace,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages,  which 
areexts^t  in  the  firft  Cngle  editions,  are  omitted  in  this: 
as  i(  k^m^  without  any  oUier  reafon,  than  their  wilUognefs 
to  (borten  fome  fcenes;  thefe  men  (as  it  was  faid  of  Pro- 
cruflies)  either  lopping,  or  ftretchix^  an  author,  to  makp 
hin^uft  £t  for  their  ftage. 

Thia.editipa  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies ; 
I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever  fince  the  au- 
4h9^8  d^ys  i^  the  play^houfe^  and  had  from  time  to  dm'e 
D6ei>cut^  or  added  to,.9rbitrarilyk  ,  It  appears  that  this  edi- 
AiSft  ^  ¥^  3s  ^be  qiuiart09>  was  printed  (at  leail  partly) 
£roQv.^o  beUer  copies  tha^n  the  promptrr^4  iiol^  or  piece-mf^l 
^tffyU  ^it(en  out  for  the  ufjc  of  tl^  adors :  for  tn  fome  places 
tbfir  ver]p,^  names  are  through  careleiGiefs  kt  idown  inftead 

,  of  the  Psrfimm  Dramatisi  and  iu  others  the  notes  of  direfUon 
U^tjj^e^ffPpori^f'^^n  {or  their  mavfoiUif  znd  to  th^  players  for 
li^Tf/^peSj  are  inferted  into. the  text  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  taciV)f!»ribers« 

;, ,,  XhQ/ni^ys  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  diftinguiflied 
hfi^4PK9^  Scifus^  they  ^re  in  this  edition  divided  according 
,jt6jj|ey  {^yed  them^  oftect  when  there  is  no  paufe  in  the 
a£Ho$)b,  pr  where  they  thought  fit  tp  make  a  breach  in  it,  for 
-ihf^  &^  of  mufick,  mafques,  or  monfters. 
-^j^n^ctjyies  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  (huffled  backward 
w^  £oi;^ardi  a  thing,  which  could  no  otherwife  happen, 
but  by  their  being  tal^n  from  feparate  and  piece-meal  writ* 

S$fi|iy  ;vcrfes  ar^  Qiif^itted  entirelyi  and  others  tranfpofed; 
{raoa  wbef^  inyincibl^obfcurities  nave  arifen, paft  the  guefs 
of  aay  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  juft  where  the  acci* 
deota)  glimpfe  of  an  old  edi^on  enlightens  us. 

•  Misch  Ad0  tiomt  Notbingj  AS  ii.  Enter  Prince  Leonate^ 
Claudio^  and  Jack  Ifll/bny  in&tzd  of  Bali/ja/ar.  And  in  Ad  !▼« 
Cov;kf  and  Ketf^  ^onfUntly  through  a  whole  fcene* 

Edit,  fol,  of  16a  j,  and  i^ji* 

[H4]  Somp^ 
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Some  dhzjrwOtcra  were  confounded  atkl  mbedi  or  two  put 
intoon^  forwant  of  a  competent. nuAibcr  of  aftoa.  Thus,, 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  MidfHmmer-NightU  Dr4am,  Aft  v* 
Shakefpeare  introduces  a  kinid  of  mafter  of  the  revdi  called 
PhiUftrate\  all  wfeofc  part  is givcn^to  another  chwra^ier  (that 
oi  Egius)  in  the  jfubfequent  editions;  fo  tlfi3  m  Hamki2sA 
King  Ltar. ,  This  too  makes  it  probable  that  the  pronqKj^r's 
books*  were  what  they  called  the  original  copies.      -  ' 

From  libc;rties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  aUb  were  put 
into  the  mout)ts  of  wrong  perfooSi  where  the  autkor  now 
feems  chargoabl^  with  inducing  iheoi.  fpec^  out  of  ehara£ler : 
or  fometime^  perhaps  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  a  go- 
Tcming  playeri^tQ  hare  the  mouthing  of  fom^  fttvowrite 
fpcecb  himlelf,  would  (hatch  it  from  the  unwofth]^lq»s  of 
an.  underling.  '     ,  .        .  . , 

Prpfe  from  v^ri^^they  did  n^  teiow,  and  theyacDOcdingl^ 
printed onefor iji^  other  thrpugb^ut  Ac  volume**   t  - 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  phi7efS|>I.tiuiik 
I  ought  in  ju^ic^  to  re(marl4  that  th^  judgment,  wtwoH  as 
condition  of  that  clafs  of  people  waa  then-far  bifasior  to 
what  it  is  in  our, days.  As  ^hen  the  beft  plaf-hoi*fcs^rcrc 
itjns  and  taverns  (the  Olobei  t6e  Jiope,  theilccbBiilli  the 
Fortune,  &c.)  fothe  top  of  tlie  prpftffion  ^^ncrefthe»*^ere 
players,,  not  gentlemen  of  the  (toge:  they  were  kdrinto  the 
buttery  W, the  fteward,  not  placed  at  the  lordi's  taJ>le,  or 
Jadys  toifftte:  and  confequ^ntiy  we«  entirely  •deprwcd  o^ 
tbofc  adva^iages  tliey  new  enjoy  id  the  famtUar  eoAfffirfi^tnm' 
of  our  ncjbilityi,  pf^  an  intiln^y- (not  to  faydesffiicfsj/iwtfc: 
p^opljeoftjiefirft  condition.  -  -    \   ,e.fni:      ^ 

ifroiji.wh^t  h^s  be«ir  faid, .t^ei^  can  be  no ^queftifohobot 
hadShakefpcare  pubSflied  his  works  him&If  ^^(pedrily  itti: 
his  latter  time,  ^d  rfter  his  retrea*  Jmoi  the  ftage)  we^fiionld- 
not  only  be  certaiij  which  dre  genuine^  but  fcottM..&id  in 
th^ that  are,  the  errors  leflened  by.fome  thou£inds/iIf  Imay 
judge  fjTom  all  the  diftinguifhing  mMsfcs  of  hisililei  »Ki«his 
manner  of  thinking,  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to^dddare 
th>at  thofe  wretched;  pl?ys  Perid$*y  L9friit^^  Sir*Jolm  Qldct^Uf^^ 
Tftirhjhne  Tragf/fy^.  Lord  CromuuiUtTki  Pmrkan^  end*  Londm 
ProSgaU  cannot  be  admitted  as  his..    And  I  (hould  iCbnjco*'  - 
tiire  of  fome  of  the  others  (particularly, /;w^V  JLabmt^  hofi^  ^ 
i%e  IVinin^s  taifj  fipd  Tuus  /tndroiipmi)  thft£  only  fomedira* 
rafters,  Tingle  fcenes,  or  perhaps  ^  fewr|>aiticularr4>ifl9ge«, , 
^f  re  of  Jiis  hand.    ^  }9  very  probable  what  ocaA»Bcd  fcme 
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flays  tabe  fuppofed  Sbskdptzrc^a  was  only  this;  that  they 
vcre  pieees  produced  by  uikknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for 
the  theatre  while  it  was  under  his  adminUtration;  and  no 
ownerciaiimng  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they 
pve  ftrays  to  ttit  iord  of  the  maiior:  a  miftake  which  (one 
may  aUb  dbCctve)  it  was  iiot  for  the  int^reft  of  the  houfe  to 
xeraove.'  Yet  die  players  thcmfelves,  Hemingcs  and  Con*, 
dell,  afterwards  did  Shakefpeare  the  juftice  to  reje£t  thole 
eigl^x>Iay8  in.  their  edition  i  though  they  were  then  printed 
in  his  Battle,;  in  every  body's  hai^,  and  a&ed  with  fome 
appiaufe  (as  we  leant  from  what  Ben  Jonfon  fays  of  PiricUs 
in  h^  o«te  ^A  >tbe  New  Im).  That  Titus  Andrmcus  is  one 
^itYm'dkdS^^l  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding 
die  £fiaifirattilior  openly  expreis  his  contempt  of  it  in  the 
indu£Hott  to  BartboUfmW'Fairy  in  the  year  1614,  when  Shak- 
ipcare  wat^livingw  An*  t*«rc  is  no  better  authority  for 
thefe  latter  ibrt,  than  fei^tfae  fonner>  which  were  equally 
ptUttied'^inisis  life*dm6. 

If 'WB/givc  into  this  opinion,  how  mmy  ^^  and  vicious 
parts  ^imapafliges  might  nb  longer  ie8e£t  upon  this  great. 
gernvs^'^Mt  appear  unworthily  charged  up<m  him?  And 
evu  iii>lfiofe.t^kh  aire  really  his,  how  many  faults  may 
haveiboeir  ux^ftly  IMd  to  his  account  fit^m  arlutrary  addi* 
tiuB^expbn^ikms,  tmnfnofitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  ohi*. 
f ofioiri  i{rf  einrsk£lers  and  perfons,  wrong  application  of 
fpeeehes^'oomiptiobs  of  imiumerable  paflages  by  the  igno- 
rattce^^^or^  wrong  <^orre£tions  of  them  again  by  the  imper« 
titteiic<^  tolids  £m  oditc^s  ?  From  one  or  other  of  diefe  con-> 
fiderations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the 
g«>ffc&>poitJpf  what  ai»  thought  his  error*  would  ^anifli,  and 
Isanre'lmeltaraAer  in  a  light  v^ry  different  from  that  dif«* 
Btl^untigcfiM <«<e,  inf which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

Thisriislke^e  i»  ^hicb  Shakefpcare's  writings  lie  at 
pldesit^ifor  fince  the  qbove-meptioned  folio  edidon,  all  the 
reft  have  iniplicidy  followed  it,  without  having  recourfe  to 
anyoC'^ke  fonner^^<M;  ever  paaking  the  eomparifon  between 
tieiii*  i  It  i*-' jmpoffiWe  to  rfepair  the  injuries  dready  done 
himf  tboimuchtime  has  elanfed,  and  the  materials  are  too 
few*  ilji  what  I  have  dont  I  have  rather  ^iven  a  proof  of  / 
iny  wiffimnefs  and  defire^  th&n  of  my  ability,  to  do  hin^  ' 
imtScey '  Xhavedifcharged  dte  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  , 
p^  jtidgnieht,  widi  more  labour  than  I  expe£l  thanks^' 
vdtfa  ^  tdipQ^s  abb^rrence  of  all  innovadon^  and  withouf 

any   . 
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any  imlulgc^ace  to  my  prfvate  fenfc  or  conjefture.  The- 
method  tak^n  in  this  edition  wi|li  ihcw.  itfelf.  The  v;|riQns 
readings  are  fairly  put  in  tha  raaj^i- fa  that  every  one 
may  compare  themj  and  thofe  I  n?^e  prefeiEcd  into  the 
text  are  conftantly  £X  fid$  ^adUuMiy^vkpom  aiithorky^  The 
alterations  or  additions,  which  Shakdpeare  him£elf  made, 
:cre  tiiken  notice  of  as  they  occur.  JSom^  fufpe&ed  parages, 
which  are  exceffively  bad  (and  which  feem  interpolations 
by  being  fo  infertcd,  that  one  can  entirely  omit  them  with- 
out any  chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are  degraded. 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page;  with  an  afteriflc  referring  to  the 
places  of  their  infertion.  The  (cenes  are  maiiced  fo  dif- 
tinfl^lyj  that  every  removal  of  place  i«  fpeciiied;  which  is 
mere  neceflary.  m  this  author  th^  any  other,  fihce  he  (bifts 
them  more  frequently  J  and  ibmetimes,  without  attending 
to  this  particular^  the  reader  wmild  have  met  with  obfcii- 
rities.  The  more  obfolete  or  unuibal  words  are  explained* 
Some  of  the  moft  ftiining  paffages  ai?c  diftinguifhed  by  com- 
mas in  the  margin  5  and  where  the^  beauty  lay  not  in  parti- 
culars, but  in  the  whole>  a  ftar  is  prefixed  to  the  Icenc. 
This  fecms  to  me  a-  (horter  and  lefs  oftentatious  method  of 
performing  the  better  half  of  criticifm  (namely,  the  point- 
ing out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper 
t^'ith  citations  of  fine  paflages,  with  general  applaulny  or 
empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  alfo  fob- 
joined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  firft  editions,  by  which  the  great-> 
cr  part  of  the  various  readings  and  of  tne  corrcftcd  oaf- 
feces  are  authorized  (moft  otwhich  arc  fuch  as  carry  »eir 
mvn  evidence  along  with  them).  Thefe  editions  now  hold 
the  place  of  originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left  to  re* 
paif  the  deficiencies  or  reftore  the  corrupted  fenfe  of  the 
author:  I  can  only  wifli  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if 
a  greater  were  ever  publiflied)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a 
fearch  more  fuccefsful  dian  mine,  fer  the  better  accompmh-i 
ment  of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpeare.  that  with  al) 
his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  dramoy  one 
may/look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that 
are  more  finilhed  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient  majef-^ 
tick  piece  of  Gothick  archite£lure,  compared  with  a  neat 
modem  building :  the  latter  is  more  elegant  arid  glaring, 
but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn.  ft  muft 
be  allowed  that  in  one  of  thpfc  there  are  materials  enough 
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to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  va-» 
riety,  aiid  much  the  nobler  apartments ;  though  we  are 
often  conduced  to  theo^  by  daxt,  Q4d>  znd  uncpvth  paC- 
fages.'  Nor  does  tlie  whole  faHto^ftrike  us  wMi  greater 
rererence,  thou^  many  of  the  parts  are  chiMiihi  ill-placed, 
att^  pne^ua}  to  its  grandeur* 


Mr.  THEO^ 
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^P  R  E  FA  C  E. 


THE  attonpt  to  write  upon  Sif  akcspeaee  is  like. go- 
ing ioto^  a  large,  a  fpaciouS)  and  a  fplen^d  dome 
tbroi^  the  conveyance  of  a  narrow  and  obiicure  fntry* 
A  glace  of  light  fuddenlv  breaks  Mpon  you  beyond  wh^ 
tbt  arenueait  firft  |m>mifed:  and  a  thoufand  beauties  of  ge^ 
4iiit»  aad  chaca^^,  like  fo  many  gaudy  apartmenta  pounog 
9t  onoe  upon  the  eye>  difFufe  and  throw  themfelve^  out  to 
the  mind.  Tlie  profpedl  is  too  wide  to-eome  withmthe 
compafs  of  a  fingie  yiew :  it  is  a  gay  conf ufion  of  pleaiiflg 
obje£is,  too  various  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  a  general  admira* 
tion:  and  they  muft  be  feparatcd,  and  eyed  diftindly,  in  or- 
dor  to  give  the  proper  entertainments 

And  as  in- groat  piles  of  buildings  fomt  parts  are  often  6** 
mihed  up  to  hit  the  tafte  of  the  <Mif o^kt  |  others  more  neg- 
ligently put  together,  to  ftrike  the  fancy  of  a  common  ^nd 
unkarneo beholder:  fome  parts  ^ne  made  ftupendoufly^mag- 
nificent  and  grand,  to  furpriie  with  th^  vaftdefign  and  exe- 
cution of  the  arciute^)  others  are  contr^^ded,  to  amuie  you 
with  his  neatne(s>and  elegance  in  little.  So,  in  Sbakefpeares 
we  may  find  iraiu  that  will  (land  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  judg- 
ment^ and  ftrokes  a^  careleily  hit  off,  to  the  level  oi  the 
more  ordinary  capacities;  fome  descriptions  raifcd  to  that 
pitch  of  grandeur,:  as  to  aftonifh  you  with  the  compafs  and 
elevation  of  his^  thought:  and  others  copying  nature  withiu 
ib  narrow,  fo  confixted  a  circle,  as  if  the  author's  talent  lay 
only  at  drawing  in  miniature. 

In  how  many  points  of  light  mud  we  be  obliged  to  gaze 
atthis^reat  pccti-In  how  many  branches  of  exccUenjQe  to 

•  This  h  Mr*  Theobald's  preface  to  bisfecond  editioiii  in  1740, 
and  had  been  mucl^  curtailed  by..biinfelt  &liQr  its  appearance  be* 
6re  theiwgr^iQain,i733»  ,,  bxEEVENs. 

coniider 
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conBder  and  admire  him !  Whether  we  view  him  on  the  fide 
of  art  or  nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage  our  attention  x 
whether  we  refpefl:  the;  force  and  greatncfs  of  his  genius^* 
the  extent  ef  his  kmbwidige-and  neamng,  the  power  and  ad«^ 
dreis  with  which  he  Arows  out  and  applies  either  nature  or 
learning,  there  U  ample  fcope  both  for  our  wonder  and  plea- 
fure.    if  his  di&ion,  and  the  cloathing  of  his  thoughts  at- 
tra^  nSf  how  much  more  mud  we  he  charniked  with  the 
richnefs  and  variety  of  his  images  and  ideas!  If  his  images 
and  ideas  fteal  into  our  fonts,  and  ftrike  upon  our  fancy» 
how  much  arc  they  improved  in  price,  when  we  come  to  rc- 
fleft  with  what  propriety  and  juftncfs  they  are  applied  to 
chara&er !  K  we  look  imohis  ehsiraftert,  and'hbw  they  are 
fmniiihed  VffOA  proportioned  to  the  erAjdoymeiit  he  euts  out 
fbrthenl^  how  are  we  taken  up  witji  the  ihafbery  of  f)h  por- 
traits! Whait  draughts  of  nature!  Whirt  variety  of  originals, 
and  hoiirdiff^ingeaeh  boititht  other?  flowarethey  drefled 
from  thc'^OWs  of  his  own  luxurious  imagination;  without 
hdn^  the?  "i^j^  of  mode,  or  borrowing  from  anyforeim 
wardrohe!  iEach  fef  than  are  the  ftandards  of  fefliion  for 
thetBtfely^ :  Uke  gcntfemen  that  are  abore  the  dke£Hon  of 
thdr  isLJidNf  and  cart  adorn  themfelves  without  the  aid  of 
inutatioh.    If  other  po^s-  draw  more  than  cut-  fool  or  cox- 
comb, there  is  the  famtf  ^efenibldflce  irt  thiihi,^  as  in  that 
paftit^r's'  draughts^  irbo^^ttrtid  happy  only  at  formmga  rofer 
yo&  fin*  them  all  ybtmgcf  brbthers  <£  the  flf^e  family,  and 
all  bf^'lfcdiSi  have  a  pi-et^ce  to  give  the  -fime  creit:  but 
Shakci^^<?s  clo^ttd  ati*fop§  convft  411  bf  a  dlJftrent  houfer 
tibutf  atdtb'  fitther  aUied  t^  one  anotKiSr  ttoflT  W  ttian  to  man, 
menilkSrtclf  the  fame  fpediS;  but  feiditerrettf  in  features 
iikd  l^xketdhenfts  of  chawSaer,  as  we-  me.fti^tn  ohe  anbthcr 
itt*ftid?'6f  Complexion.    But  I  am'uhawarei*l^hfi!^Wng  iiita 
his  charXaer4i8  a  writer;  befoi*e  FhaVe  fa1d%1ialtl  intended 
of  Iftfti-asfa  private  merrtbcr  df  thcsr^iWMSA.r 

'  Mr.  ffehve  has  very  juftly  obfervedj"  th^  ptb^Ht  are  fond 
of  difcoveritig  any  little  pcrfetria  ftory  "of  -  th^  great  men  of 
antiquity;  -and  that  the  Amnion  acddtets'6f  their  lives  na- 
turally become  the  fubjeft  of  our  critical  enquiries:  ^hat 
however  trifBng  fuch  a  curidSfity  at  the  'fiHt  vieVtr  ihiy  ap- 
pear, yet,  *a«  for  what  relltes  to  nicn  of -fetters,  the  know- 
ledge of  an  author  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  conduce  to  the 
better  tmderftartding  biVworksj  afnd^'^'fwdced;'^  fhi^  author's 
worics,  from  the  bad  treatment  he  has'  liwdt  wWi  from  do- 
pyifts  and  editors,  haye  fo  long  wanted  a  comment,  that 

ont 
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oae  would  zealouilf  embrace  every  method  6f  htSomoiSai^ 
that  could  contribute  to  recorer  them  from  the  injuriea  iridic 
which  they  have  fo  long,  lain  overwhelmed. 

It  IS  certain,  that  if  we  hsnre  firft  admiieddie  mMtnhti. 
writings^  his  cafe  is  fo  eurcumftaneedy  that  ^ftre  mtift  natii« 
rally  admire  the  writings  in  the  mttr  that  if  we  go  hade  to 
take  a  view  of  his  education,  and  die  emjfloyment  in  life 
which  fortune  had  cut  out  for  himi  weftall  retain  the  ftronger 
ideas  of  his  CKtenfive  genius. 

His  Aitl>ec,'We  are  tdd,  was  a  c<mfiderable  dealer  in 
wooU  but  having  no  fewer  than  ten  chttdren,  of  whom  our 
Shakefpe^rc  was  the  eideft,  the  heft  education  he  eould  af- 
ford him  was  no  better  than  to  qucdtfy  him  for  his  c>Wn  bn- 
lliicfs  and  employment.  I.  cannot  affirm  with  any  Certainty 
how  long  his  father  lived;  but  I  take  him  to  be  d)e^fam:e 
Mr.  John  Shakefpeare  who  was  liiring  in  the  year  1599,' 
and  who  then,  in  bonolir  of  his  fen,  took  out  an  ex^ra^  ^ 
his  family^arms  from  the  herald-s  office;  by  which  it  ajv- 
pears,  that,  he  had  been  officer  and  bailiff  of  Stfatford 
upon  Avon  in  Warwickihire;  and  that  he  enjoyed  fome 
hereditary^  lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of  his  great 
grandfather's  faithful  and  approved  fervice  to  king  Hemy 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shakefpeare,  it  feems,  was- bred 
for  fonie  time  at  a  free-fchool;  the  very  free-school,  I  pre'' 
fume,  founded  at  Stratford:  where,  we  are  told,  he  ac- 
quired what  Latin  he  was  maftrr  of:  but  diathis  fathefr  be- 
ing obliged,  through  narrownefs  of  circumftance,  to  widi- 
draw  him  too  foon  from  thence,  he  was  thereby  ttnhapj^ 
prevented  from  making  any  {Proficiency  in 'the  dead  lan- 
guages; a  point  that  will  deferve  fome  little  difcuffion  in  the 
fequel  of  this  diflertation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  father's  way  of  bufinefs^ 
either  as  an  affiftant  to  him,  or  on  his  own  proper  account, 
no  notices  are  left  to  inform  us:  nor  have  1  been  able  to 
karn  precifeljr  at  what  period  of  life  he  quitted  his  native 
Stratford^  and  began  his  acquaintance  with  l4ondon  and  the 

In  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  fiamily*manner^  he 
thought  fit,  Mr.  Rowe  acquaints  us,  to  marry  while  he  was 
yet  very  young.  It  is  certain,  he  did  fo:  for  by  the  monu» 
xnent  in  Stratford  churchf  ereded  to  the  memory  of  his . 
daughter  Sufanna^  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  it 
aj^eaiSj  that  (he  died  on  the  2d  of  Jtdvy  in  the  year  164.% 
:...   *  aged 
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^ff^l^  ^  tk^Jf^  was  bom  in.  1583^  when  her  father 
€^^^  pot  bp  f^  jg  yeajrs,  old;  who  was  faimiclf  bom  ia 
the  year  1564.  Npf,  \i;as.ihe  his  eldoft  child>  for  he  had 
pother  Kteiighlefi  Juflith^  who  was^bom  before  her  %  ^od 
mAq  W9i^  |^an:iad  to  qjd^  Mn  Thomas  Quiney.  So  that 
Shat^^ipeare  mul]t  h«ve  entered  kito  ivedlock  by  that'^aie  he 
^i^  turnied  of  f(f^¥eate€;jf^  years.  . 

yf^keihGr  th^  force  of  incUnatioA  nierelyj  or  fome  con- 
cumng  cii:cumfta,w:es  of  conven^ncp  in  the  match,  prompt- 
ed biiB  to  many  £pi  e^ly^  is  no(  eafy  to  be  deterxnined  at 
this  diftance;  but^  it  is  probabiei  a  view  of  intereft  might 
partly  fway  his  €oii4u£^  in  this  jpoint:  for  he  married  the 
datehter  <jf  onie  Hatbawayj  a  fobftantial  yeoman  in  hk 
ne'^WMA-hood, ,  and  ih^  had  the  ftart  of  him  in  age  no  lefs 
thapei^t  j^ears*    ;8^gjgrvived  him  notwithftan(yt!tg,  ffYtm 

fifff'editictti  of  hisworks  m/oUn,  ann<iflom.  JJU^U^ttim 

afec  of  6gTy^ft^LkJ:^  Ift^CTJfc  twiijcon^jjej:  mfflBiTnfinttn.. 
Stratford  churdu   - 

.  How  loitg  be  cotttidj^ed  in  this  kind  of  fettlement,  upm 
his  QWU  native  fpot^  js  not  more  cafily  to  be  determined. 
B<^  if  the.  tradiooQ  be  jtnie^  of  that  extravagance  which 
forced  hiin  both  to  quit  his  country  and  way  of  living;  t6 
wifa-fcits  beiuig ;^^ge$l,  with  a  knot  of  yotmg  deer-ftealer% 
to  rob  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Cherlecot  »ear  Strat- 
ford: the'entcftpri^  favours  fo  nwch'of  youth 'awd  levity, 
ve.  vB^  r^oi3^l)ly  AifVpfe  it  was  bdFose  he  could  write  fuH 
Ttrn^  Befidesi  ^ronQdering  he  h^  <ieft;  us  fix  and  thirty 
j^s^  Icaft,  ^vo^^d^^o  be  .genuine  J  and  c<?nfideriiig  ^%o^ 
that  he;  h^d  c^tired  from  the  ftage,  to  f^mid  the  l^ttier  pait 
of^tufi  days^at  bisown-^fiuve  Stratfordi  thd  imkirval  of  tim^ 
siec^flarily  required  for  the  finiihing  fo  ^any  dfftmade& 
fiwfis,  obUges  us  to  fiippoie  he  throw  him&If  tery  earfy  im. 
oa  the  play-hovi<ip»  And  as  he  could,,  -probably,  contr^ 
fio  acquaintance  with  the  drama,  while  he  wa»  driving*  ^w 
theraffair  of  wool  at  home  i;  fome  tifne  muft  be  loft,'  ev^Jb 
af^rv.)^  had  .comniiep«^  pldyer»  before  he  oouU  attaia 
kilowledge  enough  in  the  fcien-ce  to  qualify  hi^yfelf  for 
jtauiui^  author* 
It he» beeniAfervod by  Mr-.  Rowe»  that,  jamoi^gft  odMbr 

.  i*  .Th^  if  a  tnifbdce^  Sbftnna  was  the  poll's  etdefb  dat^«r« 
6eet&eeztr3asfit>mdiomgifier4Hx>]6ofifaeplttiftofStiatfiM8d,  m 
cocofthcfollowifigpiigfli.,    ,  . , ;  :StS»f Wlii 

extras 
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^travagandes,  wkich  our  author  has  given  to  his  Sir  Jo^ 

Falftaff  in  Thi  Merry  Wivis  of  ff^nMr,  he  has  m^de  him  at 

deer-ftealer;  and  that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  remember 

his  Warwidcfhire  profecutor,  under  the  name  of  JU(Hce 

Shallow,  he  has  ^iven  him  yctj  near  the  fame  coat  of  anks^ 

which  Dugdale,  m  his  ^^ifrftf/^iV/ of  that,  county,  defcribc^ 

for  a  familj  there.    There  are  two  coats,  I  cAferve,  in 

*  Dugdal(^,'  where  three  filver  filhes  are  borne  in  the  name  of 

Lucy;  and  another  coat,  to  the  monument  of  Thomas  Lucy, 

fon  of  Sir  William  Lucy,  in  which  are  quartered  in  four  fe^ 

vera!  divifions,  twelve  little  fiihes,  three  in  each  divifioQ^ 

probably  LuciS.    This  very  coat,  indeed,  feems  alluded  to 

.  m  Shallow's  giving  the  dozen  white  LuceSy  and  in  Slender 

faying  hi  may  quartir.    When  I  confider  the  exceeding  can-' 

f  dour  and  good  nature  of  our  author  (which  inclined  all  the 

^  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him;  as  the  power  of  his 

;  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  moft  delicate  knowledge  imd  po^ 

I  lite  learning  to  admire  him);  and  that  he  Ihould  throw  mis 

humourous  piece  of  fatire  at  his  profecutor,  at  leaft  twenty 

yeajrs  after  the  provocation  given;  I  am  confidently  perfuad* 

cd  it  muft  be  owing  to  an  unforgiving  rancour  on  die  pro* 

fecutor's  fide :  and  if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  were  pity  but  the 

difgrace  of  fuch  an  inveteracy  (hould  remain  as  a  lafting  re-' 

proach,  and  Shallow  ftand  as  a  mark  of  ridicule  to  ftigmadzc 

his  malice* 

It  is  faid,  our  author  fpent  fome  years  before  his  deaths 
in  eafe,  retirement,  and  the  converfation  of  his  fHends,  at 
his  native  Stratford.  I  could  never  (Hck  up  any  certain  intet' 
ligence,  when  he  relinquiihed  the  fts^.  I  know,  it  has 
been  miftakenly  thought  by  fome,  that  Spenfer's  Thalia^  in 
his  Tean  of  his  Mufis^  where  (he  laments  the  lofs  of  her 
Will^  in  the  comlck  fcene,  has  Ixien  applied  to  our  authoi^s 
quitting  the  ftage.  But  Spenfer  himfelf,  it  is  well  known^ 
quitted  the  ftage  of  life  in  the  year  1598;  and,  five  years 
liter  this,  we  find  Shak^fpeare's  name  among  the  a^rs  in 
Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus^  which  firft  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1603.  Nor,  furely,  could  he  then  have  any 
thoughts  of  retiring,  fince,  that  very  year,  a  licence  undef 
the  privy-fcal  was  granted  by  K.James  1.  to  him  and  Fletchei> 
Buroage,  Phillippes,  Hemings,  Condel,  &C4  authorizing 
them  to  exercife  Uie  art  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  &C4 
«s  ^ell  at  their  ufual  houfe  called  The  Ghbi  on  the  otbdr  fide 
of  the  water,  as  ip  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during 
'1|b  msiefty*s  pleafure  (a  copy  of  which  licence  is  prefervM 
•  in 


r 
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in  Rpnn's  FwfUra)^    ^^^liw^  it  is  certam^  ibat  Sbriodpeare 
did  not  exhibit  hie  4;%^ifi^i  tUraftflr  the  tmioii  was  brovight 
abouty^Mfid  till  after  K, . jamcs  L  ihad  begutiL'tt)  .touch  for 
the  tvih  fftf  »t  is  plain,  he  ba9.kifertoi  tconipliinents,  on 
botk'tbo^  fiecoiUi^  upoii  "Ua  foif a)  niaftftciiaz^at  tragedji- 
Nor,  igl4i!e4r *PWW  tb4 . iHvi^ieraf  4iict  dramatkh pieces,  he 
produ€edy;^mito£'hi8.rMriiis  ncacfd  early  as  that.period^ 
So  thsut  ^i|i*b«i  Sfenfer  iJiere  ia]f8,  if  it  rdatct.at  ali  to  Shake>« 
fpeare^; miUl  hint  at  foroe.ocoafioiial  rcocfsheL made ^of  a 
time  ^ppjl:fl  <liig^ilaken.:.Qif  the  Willy, ' those  liiemioned, 
muft  r^fi^e  tx>.  t^me  oiher  f^vonntte  poet.    I  believe,  we  niay 
fa£ely  de^er^niae,  that  he^h^d  not  qttitted.in  the.:^ar  i'6ro.' 
For  IB;  bis  Tempcftf  out  author  makes  loentioii  of  the  Ber- 
muda ifl9y|^i$!|}  jifhicb  w/ei:e  untiiown  to  th6.£Bglt{h,  till,  tn 
1609,.  *$ir  JcilPi  Simxners  omk  a  .voyage  to^  Norths  America, 
audd^fce^^rf^  tbeins  and  aftetwqrds  invited  fome  of  his 
cottBt^cjUlKl^tta fettib:  a  phi]MtaUom  there.    HEiiat he  became* 
the  pri^9i%?igWidl«m£in»  9it  le^  three  .ytass.beferrhiadecearev 
is  f^tty  jfeJQttS ^ogi>  IpothercircumAanee:.  I. mean,  from 
that-re]p9«[rk^fljtsd.wt^lttgiown  ftoryy  which  Mr.  Rowe 
has^i»eifeiJft.ofowr.a^thoK$  intimacy  wiihMr..  John  Combe, 
aB  <^l4'  ^^Mum  notedt  riiereaboiits  for.Jns  wealth  and  . 
uliiryi.ilftd  MI^n..whiQfli:Shdke%eare  made-thrfbllowmgfa- 
cetiQU%q[i)|a^^  .   ::   -  ' 

^^4lfn0ulftedtp  t4n  k^sfmilis  mtfav'4i 

^  M  Qt  /  .ify:  itptgtb  ibe  drvH,  'tis  my  J^bth^-  Ccmk. 

^kfarcaftical  piece  of  wit  was,  at  the  ^ntlcman's  own 
re^iu^fty  thrown  out  eartcmporaljiy  in  his  company.     And  this- 
Ml*  John  Gonibc  I  iaVjc,  tQ;be.the  (ame^  who,  T)y  Dogdale 
in  lii^  AHtiquitm  tflVativUk/hire^  19  faidtid^h^e  died  m  the 
year  1614,  and  for  whom,. at  the  upper:end  of  the  quire  of 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cfofs  #  S/tr^ti^rd,  a  fair  monument 
b  crc£ied,  having  a  it atiic  therein  cut  in  alabafter,  and  in  a 
gQw%,  wi^h  this  epitaph*    *^  Heye  Meth  interred  the  body 
**  of  John  Combe,  efq;  who  died  the  lothof  July,  1614, 
•*  who  bequeathed  fevcral^aimiial^h^rities  to  die  parifli  of- 
**  Strstford,  and  lOoL  tob^  lent  to  fifteen  poor  tradefmen 
**  from  three  y  e  :irs  to  three  years,  changiog  the  parties  every 
*•  thitd  year,  at  ihc  ra:c  of  nfty  ftilliD^  pit  annum,,  the  in- 
^    Vo^  t  [I]  1*  creafe 
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**  crcafc  to  be  diftributed  to  the  almes-poor  there/'— The 
donatibn  has  all  the  air  of  a  rich  and  fagacious  ufurcr. 

Shakefpeare  himfelf  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Combe  long,  for 
he  died  in  the  year  1616,  the  53d  of  his  age.  He  lies  bu- 
ried on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  at 
Stratford  5  where  a  monument,  decent  enough  for  the  time^ 
is  ercftcd  to  him,  and  placed  againft  the  walL  He  is  repre- 
fented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a  cufhion  fpread 
before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  retted 
on  a  fcrowl  of  paper.  The  Latin  diftich,  which  is  placed 
under  the  cuihion,  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  his 
graver,  in  this  manner. 

INGENIO  Pylium^  genio  Socratemj  arti  Maronm^ 
Terra  tegity  pofuius  maretf  Ohfmpu$  Imbet. 

I  confefs,  I  do  not  conceive  the  difitzrence  betwixt  ingim§ 
and  genio  in  the  firft  vcrfe.  They  feem  to  me  intirely  fy- 
nonymous  terms;  nor  was  the  Pylian  fage  Neftor  celebrated 
for  his  ingenuity,  but  for  an  experience  and  judgment  owing 
to  his  long  age.  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  cflVarmckJkirej 
has  copied  this  dittich  with  a  diftin^ion  which  Mr.  Rowe 
has  followed,  and  which  certainly  reftores  us  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  epitaph. 

JUDICIO  PyUumy  genio  Socratem  *,  &c. 

In 

*  The  firft  fy liable  in  Socratem  is  here  made  fliort,- whieh  can- 
not be  allowed.  Perhaps  we  ihould  read  Sophockm^  Shakefpeare 
^as  then  appoiitply  compared  with  a  dramatic  author  among  the  an- 
cients :  out  ftill  it  (hould  be  remeaibercd  that  the  elogium  is  lef- 
fen'd  while  the  metre  is  reform 'd ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  ibme  of 
our  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negligent  in 
their  profody,  efpccially  in  proper  names.  The  thought  of  this 
diftich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  miglit  hare  been  taken^ from  the 
Faery  Queene  of  Spenfer,  b.  ii.  c.  9.  ft.  48,  and  c.  la.  ft.  j. 

To  this  Latin  infcription  on  Shakefpeare  ftiould  be  added  the 
lines  which  are  found  underneath  it  on  his  monument. 
Stay,  paftenger,  why  doft  thou  go  fo  fuft  ? 
Read,  if  thou  canft,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac*d 
Within  this  monument;  Shakefpeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy'd,  whofe  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  coft;  fince  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  ferve  his  wit. 

Agaifi^ 
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In  i6i4»  the  greater  part  oif  the  town  of  Stratford  was  con- 
fumed.b]r£re;  butourShakefpeaie'shoufetamQngfomeothers^    s 
cfcaped  t^e  flames.    This  houfe  was  firft  built  by  Sir  Hush 
Clopton^  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood,  who  took  their  name  from  the  manor  of  Clopton« 
Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  London,  in  the  reien  of  Richard  III. 
and  lord-mayor  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VU.  To  this  gen^* 
tlonan  the  town  of  Stratford  is  indebted  for  the  fine  (tone- 
bndgCy  coofifting  of  fourteen  trches»  which,  at  an  extraordi- 
nary expence,  he  built  over  the  Avon,  togedier  with  a  caufe- 
way  running  at  the  weft*end  thereof;  asalfo  for  rebuilding 
the  chapel  adjoining  to  bis  houfe,  and  the  crofs-iile  in  the  ch  urch 
there.  It  is  remarluble  of  him,  that,  though  he  lired  and  died 
a  batchelor,  among  the  other  extenfiye  charities  which  he  left 
both  tp  the  city  of  London  and  town  of  Stratford,  he  bequeath- 
ed confiderable  legacies  for  the  marriage  of  poor  maidens  of 
good  name  and  fame  both  in  London  and  at  Stratford.   Not- 
withAandjng  which  large  donations  in  his  Ufe»  and  bequefts 
at  his  death,  as  he  had  purchafed  the  manor  of  .Clopton,  and 
all  the  eftate  of  the  family,  fo  he  left  the  fame  again  to  his 
elder  brodier's  fonwith  a  very  gr^at  addition  (a  proof  how.wcU 
.  J^neficence  and  oeconomy  may  walk  hand  in  had  in  wife  fa- 
milies) :  good,  part  of  which  eftate  is  yet  in  the  pofTcffion  jof 
Edward  Clopton,  efq;  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  knt.  lineally 
4efcended  from  the  elder  brother  of  the  firil  Sir  Hu^h  :  who 
particula,rly  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  by  his  will,  his  houfe, 
by  the  name  of  his  Great  Bouji  in  Stratford. 

The  jpftate  ha4  now  been  iold  out  of  the  Clopton  family 
for  above  a  century,  at  the  time  when  Shakefpeare  became 
t)&e  purchafer :  who,  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  bis 
own  mind,  changed  the  name  to  NiVhpiace\  which  the 
.jcnan^on-hi^ufe,  fince  ereded  upon  the  fame  fpot,  at  this 
day  retains.  The  houfe  and  lands,  which  attended  it,  con- 
tinued in  Shak^peare's  defcendants  to  the  time  of  the  Refto^ 
raiUm  :  when  they  were  repurchafed  by  the  Clopton  family, 
.  and  the  xn^uifion  now  belongs  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  knt. 

.A^ain,  near  the  wall  on  which  this  monument  is  ere£^ed,  ii  a  plain 
free-fto'ne,  under  which  his  body  is  buried,  with  another  epitaph, 
exprefifed  in  the  following  uncouth  mixture  of  fmall  and  capitid 
letters: 

Good  Trend  for  lefus  SAKE  forbeare 

To  dioo  TEE  Duft  EncloAfcd  H£Re 

Bkse  be  !£  Man  ?  fparet  ISt  Stones 

And  cunt  be  He  $  moves  my  Bones.       St uvxks* 
yoi..'I,  tial  Ii 
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To  the  favour  of  this  worthy  gentleman  I  owe  the  knon^ledgcr 
of  one  particular,  in  honour  of  our  poet's  once  dwelling- 
hottfc,  of  which,  I  prefume,  Mr.  Rowe  ncrcrwas  apprized. 
When  the  civil  war  raged  in  Engbnd,  and  king  Charles  the 
Firft's  queen  was  driven  bv  the  neceffity  of  aflairs  to  make  a 
recefs  in  Warwickfliirc,  me  kept  her  court  for  three  weeks 
in  New-place.  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  then  the  beft 
private  houfe  in  the  town  i  and  her  majefbr  preferred  it  to 
the  college,  which  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Combe  fa- 
mily, who  did  not  fo  ftrongly  favour  the  king's  party. 

How  much  our  author  employed  bimfdf  in  poetry,  after 
his  retirement  from  the  (bge,  does  not  fo  evidently  zppt^r  z 
very  few  pofthumous  Iketcfaos  of  h'ls  pen  have  been  recover- 
ed to  afcertain  that  point.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  in 
print,  but  not  till  very  lately,  that  two  large  cheft*  full  of 
this  great  man's  loofe  papers  and  manufcripts,  in  the  hands 
of  an  Ignorant  baker  of  Warwick  f  who  married  one  of  tbe 
defcendants  from  our  Sbakefpeare)  were  carelefsly  fcattered 
and  thrown  about  as  garret- lumber  and  titter,  to  the  parti- 
cular knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  William  fiifhop,  till  they 
were  all  confumed  in  the  general  fire  and  deftru£Hon  of  that 
town.  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  apt  to  diftruft  the  autho- 
rity of  this  tradition :  becaufe  his  wife  furvived  him  feven 
years,  and  as  bis  favourite  daughter  Sufanna  furvii^d  her 
twenty-fix  years,  it  is  very  improbable  tbev  ihould  fufl^ 
fuch  a  treafitre  to  be  removed,  and  tranflated  into  a  remoter 
branch  of  the  family,  without  a  fcrutiny  firft  made  into  the 
value  of  it.  This,  I  fay,  inclines  me  to  diilruft  tbe  autho- 
rity of  the  relation  :  but,  notwithftanding  fuch  an  apparent 
improbability,  if  we  really  loft  fuch  a  treafurc,  by  witotever 
fatality  or  caprice  of  fortune  they  came  into  fiich  ignorant 
and  negleflful  hands,  I  agree  with  the  rtlaUr,  the  misfor- 
tune is  wholly  irreparable. 

To  thefe  particulars,  which  regard  his  pcrfon  and  private 
life,  fome.  few  more  are  to  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Rowers 
Account  9fhis  Life  and  ff^ritings:  let  us  now  take  a  fhort  view 
of  him  in  his  publick  capacity  as  a  writer :  and,  from  thence, 
the  tranfition  will  be  eafy  to  the  Jlate  in  which  his  writings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

No  age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  author  more  various 
from  himfelf,  th^n  Shakefoeare  has  been  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be.  The  diveruty  in  ftile,  and  other  parts  of  com- 
pofition,  fo  obvious  in  him,  is  as  vanoufly  to  be  accounted 
for.    Hi«  education,  we  find,  was  at  heft  but  begun  ;   and 
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he  ftartcd  early  into  a  fcicnce  from  the  force  of  genius,  un- 
equally affifted  by  acquired  improvements.  His  fire,  fpirit, 
and  exuberance  of  imagination  gave  an  impetuofity  to  his 
pen :  his  ideas  flowed  from  him  in  a  ftream  rapid,  but  not 
forimlent;  copious,  but  not  ever  overbearing  its  ihores.  The 
eafe  and  fWeetnefs  of  his  temper  might  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  his  faciKty  in  writing :  as  his  employment,  as  a 
flayer^  gave  him  an  advantage  and  habit  of -fancying  himfelf 
the  very  charafter  he  meant  to  delineate.  He  ufcd  the  helps 
of  his  tunftion  in  forming  himfelf  to  create  and  exprefs  that 
faUimiy  which  other  adtors  can  only  copy^  and  throw  oiit, 
in  adion  and  graceful  attitude.  But,  Nuilumfine  venii  pla^ 
ani  in^mium,  foys  Seneca:  The  genius,  that  gives  us  the 
greateft  pleafure,  fometimes  (lands  in  need  of  our  indul- 
gence. Whenever  this  happens  with  regard  to  Shakefpeare, 
I  would  willingly  impute  it  to  a  vice  of  hh  times.  We  fee 
complaifance  enough,  in  our  days,  paid  to  a  had  lafie.  So 
thtt  Yns  ciutihity  futfe  luity  and  defcending  beneath  himfelf, 
may  have  proceeded  from  a  deference  paidt^  the  then  reign* 
hg  barbartfwL  • 

i  have  not  thought  it  out  of  my  province,  whenever  oc- 
cafion  oftred,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  our  pcfet's  grand 
touches  of 'nature:  fome^  that  do  not  appfear  fufficiently 
fiich  5  but  in « which  he  feeihs  the  moft  deeply  jnftru£ted ; 
Sndto  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  fo  much  owed  that  happy 
ptefervation  of  his  chara^rs,  for  which  he  is  juftly  cele- 
Drated.  Great,  genius's,  like  his,  haturally  unambitious, 
arc  Satisfied  to  conceal  their  art  in  thefc  points.  It  is  the 
ibible  of  your  woffer  poets  to  make  a  parade  and  oftenta* 
tion  of  that  little  fcience  they  have;  and  to  throw  it  out  in 
the  htoft  ambitious  colours.  And  whenever  a  writer  of  tBis 
dafsihaH  ^tempt  tor  copy  ^hefe  ^ful  cenceafhnents  of  our 
author,  and  (hall  either  think  them  eafy,  or  pra^ifed  by  a 
writer  for  his'eafe,  he  wili  foon  be  convinced  of  his  miftake 
by  d>e  difficulty  of  reaching  the  imitation  of  them; 

^era  idem^  fudet  mubim^  finjlr&^e  labont^ 
Jufus  idem  :*   *" 

Indeed,  to  point  out  and  exclaim  upon  all  the  beauties 
of  Sfaakeipecure^  as  they  cdme  fingly  in  review,  would  be  as 
in6pid,  as  endlefs;  as  tedious,  as  unneceflary:  but  the  ex- 
planation: of  thofe  beauties  that  are  lefs  obvious  to  common 
readers^  aasd  w4K>(eiIluftration  depends  on  the  rules  of  juft 
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criticifm,  and  an  cxzGt  knowledge  of  human  life,  (hould 
defervedly  have  a  ihare  in  a  general  critick  upon  the  author* 
But  to  pafs  over  at  once  to  another  fubjeft:-^— 

It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands^  how  far  our  author 
was  indebted  to  nature '^  it  is  not  fo  well  agreed^  how  much 
he  owed  to  languages  and  acquired  learning.  The  decifions 
on  this  fubjeft  were  certainly  fct  on  foot  by  the  hint  from 
Ben  Jonfon,  that  he  had  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Greek :  and 
from  this  tradition,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Rowe  has  thought  fit 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that,  "  It  is  without  controverfy, 
*^  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets^ 
^*  for  that  in  his  works  we  find  no  traces  of  any  thing  which 
^*  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients.  For  the  delicacy 
•*  of  his  taftc  (continues  he)  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
*^  great  genius  (equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  fome  of  the  bed 
*'  of  theirs)  would  certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  ftu- 
^*  dy  them  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  fome  of  their  fine 
*•  images  would  naturally  have  infinuated  themfdves  into, 
*^  and  been  mixed  with  his  own  writings :  and  fo  his  not 
<<  copying,  at  leaft,  fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  ar- 
^^  gument  of  his  never  *h«v>ng  read  them.'*  I  fhall  leave  it 
to  the  determination  of  my  learned  readers,  from  the  nu- 
merous paiTages  which  I  have  occafionally  quoted  in  my 
notes,  in  which  our  poet  feems  clofely  to  have  imitated  the 
clafficks,  whether  Mr.  Rowe's  aflertion  be  fo  abfolutely  to 
be  depended  on.  The  refult  of  the  controverfy  muft  cer- 
tainly, either  way,  terminate  to  our  author's  honour:  how 
happily  he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  point  be  allowed  5  or 
how  glorioufly  he  could  think  like  them^  without  owing  any 
thing  to  imitation. 

Though  I  fliould  be  very  unwilling  to  allow  Shakefpearo 
fo  poor  a  fcholar,  as  many  have  laboured  to  reprefent  him, 
yet  I  fliall  be  very  cautious  of  declaring  too  pofitivcly  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queftion;  that  is,  with  regard  to  my 
opinion  of  his  knowledge  in  the  dead  languages.  An4 
therefore  the  paflages,  that  I  occafionally  quote  from  the 
clafiicks,  (hall  not  be  urged  as  proofs  that  he  knowingly 
imitated  thofe  originals;  but  brought  to  Ihew  how  happily 
he  has  exprcfled  himfelf  upon  the  fame  topicks.  A  very 
learned  critick  of  our  ovm  nation  has  declared,  that  a  fame- 
nefs  of  thought  and  famenefs  of  exprefilon  too,  in  tM-o  wri- 
ters of  a  different  age,  can  hardly  happen,  without  a  violent 
fufpicion  of  the  latter  copying  from  his  predeccfTor,  I  (hall 
pot  tjiercforc  run  any  great  rifque  of  a  cenfurc,  though  I 
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flv^uld  venture  to  hint,  that  the  refemblances  in  thought  and 
expreilion  of  our  author  and  an  ancient  (which  we  (houkl 
allow  to  be  imitation  in  the  one,  whofe  learning  was  not 
qneftioned)  may  fometimes  take  its  rife  from  ftrength  of 
memory,  and  thofe  impreflions  which  he  owed  to  the  khool. 
And  if  we  may  allow  a  poffibility  of  this,  confidering  that, 
when  he  quitted  the  fchool,  he  gave  into  his  father's  pro* 
feilion  and  way  of  living,  and  had,  it  is  likely,  but  a  Sen- 
der library  of  claflical  learning;  and  confidering  what  a  num- 
ber of  tranflations,  romances,  and  legends  ftarted  about  his 
time,  and  a  little  before  (moft  of  which,  it  is  very  evident, 
he  read)  I  think  it  may  eafily  be  reconciled,  why  he  rather 
fchemed  hb  plots  and  charaSiers  from  thefe  more  latter  in- 
formations, than  went  back  to  thofe  fountains,  for  which  he 
might  entertain  a  fincere  veneration,  but  to  which  he  could 
not  have  fo  ready  a  recourfe. 

In  touching  on  another  part  of  his  learning,  as  it  relat- 
ed to  the  knowledge  oihijlory  and  books^  1  ihall  advance  fome- 
thing,  that,  at  firft  fight,  will  very  much  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paradox.  For  I  fhali  nnd  it  no  hard  matter  to 
•prove,  that,  from  the  grofleft  blunders  in  hiflory,  we  are 
not  to  infer  his  real  ignorance  of  it:  nor  from  a  greater  ufe 
of  Latin  words,  than  ever  any  other  Englifli  author  ufed^ 
muft  we  infer  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

A  reader  of  tafte  may  eafily  obferve,  that  though  Shake- 
fpeare,  almoft  in  every  Icene  of  his  hiftorical  plays,  commits 
the  grofleft  ofTences  againft  chronology,  hiftory,  and  ancient 
politicks*,  yet  this  was  not  through  ignorance,  as  is  general- 
ly fuppofed,  but  through  the  too  powerful  blaze  of  his  ima- 
fination;  which,  when  once  raifed,  made  all  acquired 
nowledge  vaniih  and  difappear  before  it.  But  this  licence 
in  him,  as  I  have  faid,  muft  not  be  imputed  to  ignorance  : 
fince  as  often  we  may  find  him,  when  occafion  fetves,  rca- 
foning  up  to  the  truth  of  hiftory;  and  throwing  out  fenti- 
ments  as  juftly  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  his  fubje£b, 
as  to  the  dignity  of  his  chara£lers,  or  dictates  of  nature  in 
general. 

Then  to  come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it  is 
certain,  there  is  a  furprifing  effufion  of  Latin  words  made 
Englifh,  far  more  than  in  any  one  Englifti  author  I  have 
feen;  but  we  muft  be  cautious  to  imagine,  this  was  of  his 
own  doing.  For  the  Englifti  tongue,  in  his  age,  began  ex- 
t^ipmely  to  fufier  by  an  inundation  of  Latin :  and  this,  to  be 
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furc,  was  occafioncd  by  the  pedantry  of  thofc  two  monarclMif 
Elizabeth  and  Jamc?,  both  great  Latinifts..  For  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  both  the  court  and  fchools,  eaualflat<- 
tercrs  of  power,  Ihould  adapt  thcmfelves  to  the  royal  taftc, 

But  now  I  am  toi\ching  on  the  queftion  (which  has  been 
fo  frequently  agitated,  yet  fo  entirely  undecjded)  of  his 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  languages  ^  an  addition- 
al word  or  two  naturally  falls  in  here  upon  the  genius  of  our 
author,  as  compared  with  that  of  Jonfon  his  contemporary. 
They  are  confelTedly  the  greateft  writers  our  nation  could 
ever  boaft  of  in-  the  drama.  1  he  firft,  we  fay,  owed  all  to 
bis  prodigious  natural  genius ;  and  the  other  a  great  deal  to 
his  art  and  learning-  This,  if  attended  to,  will  explain  a' 
very  remarkable  appearance  in  their  writings-  fiefides  thofe 
wonderful  matter-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  which  each  has 
given  us ;  they  are  the  authors  of  other  works  very  unworthy 
of  them :  but  with   this  difference ;   that  in   Jonibn's  ba4 

?ieccs  we  do  not  difcover  one  (ingle  trace  of  the  author  of 
he  Fox  and  Alchymiji:  but  in  the  wild  extravagant  notes  of 
Shakefpeare  you  every  now  and  then  encounter  ftrains  that 
recognize  the  divine  compofer.  This  difference  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  Jonfon,  as  we  faid  before,  o\i'ing  all  his  ex- 
cellence to  his  art,  by  which  he  fometimes  drained  himfclf 
to  an  uncommon  pit(ih,  when  at  other  times  he  unbent  and 
played  with  his  fubjeft,  having  nothing  then  to  fupport  him, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  wrote  fo  far  beneath  himfelf-  But 
Shakefpeare,  indebted  more  largely  to  pature,  than  the 
other  to  acquired  talents,  in  his  moft  negligent  hours  could 
never  fo  totally  divert  himfelf  of  his  genius,  but  that  it 
would  frequently  break  out  with  aftonifhing  force  and  fplen- 
dor. 

As  I  have  never  propofed  to  dilate  farther  on  the  cha- 
rafter  of  my  author,  than  was  neceffary  to  explain  the  na- 
ture and  ufe  of  this  edition,  I  fhall  proceed  to  confider  him 
as  a  genius  in  poffefBon  of  an  everlafting  name.  Arid  how 
preat  that  merit  muft  be,  which  could  gain  it  againft  all  the 
difadvantages  of  the  horrid  condition  in  which  he  has  hU 
therto  appeared !  Had  Homer,  or  any  other  admired  au- 
thor, firft  ftarted  into  publick  fo  maimed  and  deformed,  we 
cannot  determine  whether  they  had  not  funk  for  ever  under 
the  ignominy  of  fuch  an  i\\  appearance.  The  mangled  con-? 
dition  of  Shakefpeare  has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Rpwe, 
who  publifhed  him  indeed,  but  neither  corrected  his  text, 
'  pof  collated  the  old  copies.  This  gentleman  had  abilities,  and 
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fufiicient  knowledge  of  his  author,  had  but  his  induftrybeen 
equal  to  his  talents.  The  fame  mangled  condition  has  been 
acknowledged  too  bv  Mr.  Pope,  who  publiftied  him  like- 
wife,  pretended  to  nave  collated  the  old  copies,  and  yet  fel- 
dom  has  correfted  the  text  but  to  its  injury.  I  congratulate 
with  the  manes  of  our  poet,  that  this  gentleman  has  been 
fparing  in  iTtdulging  his  private  fenfty  as  he  phrafes  it;'  for  he, 
who  tampers  with  an  author,  whom  he  do^s  not  under- 
ftand,  mufl:  do  it  at  the  expence  of  his  fubjeft.  I  have 
made  it  evident  throughout  my  remarks,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently inflifted  a  wound  where  he  intended  a  cure..  He 
has  afted  with  regard  to  our  author,  as  an  editor,  whom' 
LiPSius  mentions,  did  with  regard  to  Martial  j  Inventus 
ffl  nefcio  quis  Popa,  qui  non  vitia  ejui^  fed  ipfum  exctdit.  He 
has  attacked  him  like  an  unhzndyjlatighterman'y  and  not  lop- 
ped off  the  errorsy  but  the  poet. 

When  this  is  found  to  be  the  faft,  how  abfurd  muft  ap- 
pear the  praifes  of  fuch  an  editor  ?  It  feems  a  moot  point, 
whether  Mr.  Pope  has  done  mod  injury  to  Shakcfpeare,  as 
his  editor  and  enconriaftj  or  Mr.  Rymer  done  him  fcrvicc, 
as  his  rival  and  c^nfurer.  They  have  both  fhe\i  n  thcmfclvcs 
in  an  equal  impuiffanci  of  fufpefting  or  amending  the  cor- 
rupted paflTages:  and  though  it  be  neither  prudence  to  cen- 
furc,  or  commend  what  one  does  not  underftand ;  yet  if  a 
man  muft  do  one  when  he  plays  the  critick,  the  latter  is  the 
more  ridiculous  office  5  and  by  that  Shakefj^eare  fuffers  moft. 
For  the  natural  veneration  which  we  have  for  him,  makes  us 
apt  to  fwallow  whatever  is  given  us  as  hisy  and  fct  off  with 
encomiums ;  and  hence  we  quit  all  fufpicions  of  depravity  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  cenfure  of  fo  divine  an  author  fets  us 
upon  his  defence;  and  this  produces  an  exa£l  fcrutiny  and 
examination,  which  ends  in  finding  out  and  difcriminating 
the  true  from  the  fpurious. 

It  is  not  with  any  fecret  pleafure,  that  I  fo  frequently  ani- 
madvert on  Mr.  Pope  as  a: critick;  but  there  are  provocations, 
which  a  man  can  never  quite  forget.  His  libels  have  been 
thrown  out  with  fo  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  difpute 
whether  they  Jhould  come  from  a  chrijliany  they  leave  it  a 
queftion  whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  (hould  be 
|oth  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  cafe: 


Sive  homoy  feufmilis  turfijjima  hejlla  mhU 
Y^lnera  dtnte  dedit. 
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The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  reprefcntcd  a  hhckheai^ 
may  be  as  ftrong  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  reflexion  oa 
their  beauties,  it  is  certain,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  fome 
Jiagrant  civilities^  and  I  (hall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my 
life  to  the  honeft  endeavour  of  quitting  fcores:  with  this 
exception  hpweyer,  th^t  I  will  not  return  thofe  civilities  in 
his  peculiar  ftrain,  but  confine  myfclf,  at  Icaft,  to  the  limits 
ol  common  decency.  1  Ihall  ever  think  it  better  to  want  wit^ 
than  to  wznt  humanity :  and  impartial  pofterify  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  my  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft,  which  now  calls  upon  mc 
to  enquire  into  thofe  caufcs,  to  which  the  depravations  of 
my  author  originally  may  be  affigncd.  We  are  to  confider 
him  as  a  writer,  of  whom  no  authentick  manufcript  was 
left  extant;  as  a  writer,  whofe  pieces  were  difperfedly  per- 
formed on  the  kverzl  Jiages  then  in  being.  And  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  days  for  the  poets  to  take  a  price  of  the  play-- 
ers  for  the  pieces  they  from  time  to  time  fumi(he3 ;  and 
thereupon  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  no  farther  right  to  print 
them  without  the  confent  of  the  players.  As  it  was  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  companies  to  keep  their  plays  unpubliflied,  when 
any  one  fucceeded,  there  was  a  conteft  betwixt  the  curiofity 
of  the  town,  who  demanded  to  fee  it  in  print,  and  the  po- 
licy of  ihtjlagersy  who  wiflied  to  fecretc  it  within  their  own 
walls.  Hence,  many  pieces  were  taken  down  in  (hort-haud, 
and  imperfe£lly  copied  by  ear  from  a  reprefentation:  others 
were  printed  from  piece-meal  parts  furreptitioufly  obtained 
from  tjie  theatres,  uncorreft,  and  without  the  poet's  know- 
ledge. To  fome  of  thefe  caufes  we  owe  the  train  of  blc- 
miihes,  that  deform  thofe  pieces  which  dole  fingly  into  the 
wprld  in  our  author's  life-time. 

There  are  ftill  other  reafons,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  affefted  the  whole  fet.  When  the  players  took  upon 
them  to  publifh  his  works  entire,  every  theatre  was  ranfack- 
ed  to  fupply  the  copy  5  and  parts  coUcfted,  which  had  gone 
through  as  many  changes  as  performers,  either  from  muti- 
lations or  additions  made  to  them.  Hence  we  derive  many 
chafms  and  incoherences  in  the  fenfe  and  matter.  Scenes 
were  frequently  tranfpofed,  and  fhuffled  out  of  their  true 
place,  to  humour  the  caprice,  or  fuppofed  convenience  of 
fome  particular  a£tor.  Hence  much  confufion  and  impro- 
priety has  attended,  and  embarrafled  the  bufinefs  and  fable. 
To  thefe  obvious  caufes  of  corruption  it  mud  be  add^d,  that 
our  author  has  lain,  under  the*difadvantage  of  having  his  cr- 
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rors  propagated  and  multiplied  by  time:  bccaufc,  for  near 
a  century,  nis  works  were  publiflicd  from  the  faulty  copies, 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  intelligent  editor:  which  has 
been  the  cafe  likewife  of  many  a  clajjftck  writer. 

The  nature  of  any  diftemper  once  found  has  generally 
been  the  immediate  ftep  to  a  cure.  Shakefpeare's  cafe  has 
in  a  great  meafure  refembled  that  of  a  corrupt  clajfich\  and, 
confequently,  the  method  of  cure  was  likewife  to  bear  a 
refemblance.  By  what  means,  and  with  what  fuccefs,  this 
cure  has  been  efFefted  on  ancient  writers,  is  too  well  known, 
and  needs  no  formal  illuflration.  The  reputation,  coniic- 
quent  on  talks  of  that  nature,  invited  me  to  attempt  the  me- 
thod here;  with  this  view,  the  hopes  of  reftoring  to  the 
publick  their  greateft  pbet  in  his  original  purity:  after  hav- 
ing fo  long  lam  in  a  condition  that  was  a  difgrace  to  com- 
mon fenfe.  To  this  end  I  have  ventured  on  a  labour,  that 
is  the  firft  aiFay  of  the  kind  on  any  modem  author  what- 
foever.  For  the  late  edition  of  Milton  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Bcntley  is,  in  the  main,  a  performance  of  another  fpecies. 
It  is  plain,  it  was  the  intention  of  that  great  man  rather  to 
corre£t  and  pare  off  the  excrefcencics  of  the  Paradife  LoJI^ 
in  the  manner  that  Tucca  and  Varius  were  employed  to 
criticife  the  Mneis  o/yirgily  than  to  reflore  corrupted  paf- 
fages.  Hence,  therefore,  may  be  feen  either  the  iniquity 
or  ignorance  of  his  cenfurers,  who,  from  fome  expreiTions, 
would  make  us  believe,  the  do£ior  every  where  gives  us  his 
corredkions  as  the  original  text  of  the  author  j  whereas  the 
chief  turn  of  his  criticifm  is  plainlv  to  fliew  the  world,  that 
if  Milton  did  not  write  as  he  would  have  him,  he  ought  to 
have  wrote  fo. 

I  thought  proper  to  premife  this  obfervation  to  the  readers, 
as  it  will  fhew  that  the  critick  on  Shakefpcare  is  of  a  quite 
different  kind.  His  genuine  text  is  for  the  moft  part  re- 
Kgioufly  adhered  to,  and  the  numerous  faults  and  blemiihes, 
purely  nis  own,  are  left  as  they  were  found.  Nothing  is 
altered,  but  what  by  the  cleareft  reafoning  can  be  proved 
a  corruption  of  the  true  text  ;  and  the  alteration,  a  real 
reftoration  of  the  genuine  reading.  Nay,  lb  ftriftly  have 
I  ftrove  to  give  the  true  reading,  though  fometimes  not  to 
the  advantage  of  my  author,  that  I  have  been  ridiculoufly 
ridiculed  for  it  by  thofe,  who  either  were  iniquitoufly  for 
taming  every  thing  to  my  difadvaiitage ;  or  elfe  were  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ttue  duty  of  an  editor. 
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The  fcicncc  of  criticifm,  as  far  as  it  aflfefts  *an  editor, 
ftems  to  be  reduced  to  thefe  tliree  clafles ;  the  emendation 
of  corrupt  paffages ;  the  explanation  of  obfcure  and  difficult 
ones  ;  and  an  enquiry  into  the  beauties  and  defefts  of  com* 
pofition.  This  work  is  principally  confined  to  the  two 
former  parts :  though  there  are  fome  fpecimens  interfperiM 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  feveral  of  the  emendations  were  beft 
fupported,  and  feveral  of  the  difficulties  beft  explained,  by 
taking  notice  of  the  beauties  and  defefts  of  the  compofition 
pccuhar  to  this  immortal  poet.  But  this  was  but  occafional, 
and  for  the  fake  only  of  perfefting  the  two  other  parts, 
which  were  the  proper  objefls  of  the  editor's  labour.  The 
third  lies  open  for  every  willing  undertaker :  and  I  fliall  be 
pleafed  to  fee  it  the  employment  of  a  mafterly  pen. 

It  muft  neccflarily  happen,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved, 
that  where  the  affiftance  of  manufcripts  is  wanting  to  fet 
an  author's  meaning  right,  and  refcue  him  from  thofe 
errors  which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  through  a  feries 
of  incorreft  editions,  and  a  long  intervention  of  time, 
many  paffages  muft  be  defperate,  and  paft  a  cure ;  and  their 
ttue  fenfe  itretrievable  either  to  care  or  the  fagacity  of 
conjefture.  But  is  there  any  reafon  therefore  to  fay,  that 
becaufe  all  cannot  be  retrieved,  all  ought  to  be  left  def- 
perate ?  We  ftiould  ftiew  very  little  honefty,  or  wifdom,  to 
play  the  tyrants  with  an  author's  text ;  to  raze,  alter,  in- 
novate, and  overturn,  at  all  adventures,  and  to  the  utter 
detriment  of  his  fenfe  and  meaning :  but  to  be  fo  very  re- 
ferved  and  cautious,  as  to  interpole  no  relief  or  conjefture, 
where  it  manifeftly  labours  and  cries  out  for  affiftance, 
feems,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indolent  abfurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakefpeare,  upon  which 
fome  fufpicions  of  depravity  do  not  reafonably  arife ;  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  in  the  firft  place,  by  a  diligent  and 
laborious  collation,  to  take  in  the  affiftances  of  all  the  older 
copies.  ^  . 

In  his  hijtorical  playsy  whenever  our  Englifii  chronicles, 
and  in  his  tragedies,  when  Greek  or  Roman  ftory  could 
give  any  light,  no  pains  have  been  omitted  to  fet  paffages 
nght,  oy  comparing  my  author  with  his  originals  i  for,  as 
1  have  frequently  obferved,  he  was  a  clofc  and  accurate 
copier  where-everhis/a^/^  was  founded  on  hiftory. 

Where*-ever  the  author's  fenfe  is  clear  and  difcoverable 
(though,  perchance,  low  and  trivial)  I  have  not  by  any  in- 
jaovation  tampered  with  his  text,  out  of  an  oftentation  of 
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endeavouring  to  make  him.fpeak  better  than  the  old  copies 
have  done. 

Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  paflage  has 
laboured  under  flat  nonfenfe  and  invincible  darkneis,  if, 
by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  tranf- 
pofition  in  the  pointings  I  havp  reftored  to  him  both  fenfe 
and  fentiment;  fuch  corre£lion$^  I  amperfuaded^  will  need 
no  indulg^ce. 

And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  latitude  and  liberty 
in  amencUng,  I  have  conftantlv  endeavoured  to  fupport  piy 
correftions  and  conjectures  oy  parallel  paflages  and  au- 
thorities from  himfelf,  the  furcft  means  of  expounding  any 
author  whatfoever,  Cetti  vcii  d^intirpnter  un  authiur  par 
lui-mime  efl  plus  fun  qui  tous  Us  coawuntains,  fays  a  very 
learned  French  critick. 

As  to  my  notes  (from  which  the  common  and  learned 
readers  of  our  author,  1  hope,  will  derive  fome  fatisfaftion) 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  variety  in  fome  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  Wherever  I  have  ventured  at  an 
emendation,  a  note  is  conftantly  fubjoined  to  juftify  and 
aflert  the  reafon  of  it.  Where  I  only  offer  a  conjeClure, 
and  do  not  difturb  the  text,  I  fairly  fet  forth  my  grounds 
for  fuch  conJe£lure,  and  fubmit  it  to  judgment*  fSome 
remarks  are  fpent  in  explaining  paffaees,  where  the  wit  or 
fatirc  depends  on  an  obfcure  point  of  hiftory  :  others,  where 
allufions  are  to  divinity,  philofophy,  or  other  branches  of 
fcience.  Some  are  added  to  {hew,  where  there  is  a  fuf- 
picion  of.  our  author  having  borrowed  from  the  ancjents : 
others,  to  ihew  where  he  is  rallying  his  contemporaries ;  or 
where  he  himfelf  is  rallied  by  them.  And  fome  are  ne- 
ceffarily  thrown  in,  to  explam  an  obfcure  and  obfolete 
terrftj  phra/ef  or  idea.  .  I  once  intended  to  have  added  a  com- 
plete and  copious  gloj/ary ;  hut  as  I  have  been  importuned, 
and  am  prepared  tp  give  a  corre<^  edition  of  our  author's 
PocMS,  (in  which  many  terms  occur  that  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  his  plays)  I  thought  a  gUffary  to  all  Shake^eare's 
works  more  proper  to  attend  that  volume. 

In  reforming  an  infinite  number  of  paffagesin  the  pointings 
where  the  fenfe  was  before  quite  loft,  1  have  frequently 
fubjoined  notes  to  (hew  the  depraved^  and  to  prove  the 
reformiiy  pointing  :  a  part  of  labour  in  this  work  which  I 
could  very  willingly  have  fpared  myielfl  May  it  not  be 
fibje£led,  why  then  nave  you  burdened  us  with  thefe  notes  ? 
Toe  anfwer  is  obvious,  and^  if  I  miftake  »ot|  very  vq^^ 
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tcriaL  Without  fuch  notes,  thcfc  pafiages  in  fubfequeitt 
editions  would  be  liable,  through  the  ignorance  of  printers 
and  correftors,  to  fall  into  the  old  confufion  :  whereas,  a 
note  on  every  one  hinders  all  poffible  return  to  depravity  ; 
and  for  ever  fecures  them  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and  integrity 
not  to  be  loft  or  forfeited. 

Again,  as  fome  notes  have  been  ncceffary  to  point  out 
the  deteaion  of  the  corrupted  text,  and  eftablifh  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  genuine  readings ;  fome  others  have  been  as 
neceflary  for  the  explanation  of  paflages  obfcUre  and  diffi- 
cult. To  undcrftand  the  neceffity  and  ufe  of  this  part  of 
my  taflc,  fome  particulars  of  my  author's  charaSer  are  pre- 
vioufly  to  be  explained.  There  are  obfcurities  in  him,  which 
are  common  to  him  with  all  poets  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; 
there  are  others,  the  iflue  of  the  times  he  lived  in  j  and 
there  are  others,  again,  peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  nature 
of  comick  poetry  being  entirely  fatirical,  it  bufies  itfelf 
more  in  expofing  what  we  call  caprice  and  humour,  than 
vices  cognizable  to  the  laws.  The  Englifli,  from  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  free  conftitution,  and  a  turn  of  mind  peculiarly 
Speculative  and  inquifitive,  are  obferved  to  produce  more 
humourlflsy  and  a  greater  variety  of  original  charaHers^ 
than  any  other  people  whatfoever  :  and  thefe  owing  their 
immediate  birth  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  age,  an  in- 
finite number  of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at,  and  expofed, 
muft  needs  become  obfcure,  as  the  charaiiers  thcmfelves 
are  antiquated  and  difufed.  An  editor  therefore  fhould  be 
well  vcrfed  in  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  his  author's  age, 
if  he  aims  at  doing  him  a  fcrvice  in  this  refped. 

fiefides,  wit  lying  moftly  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas^  and 
in  putting  thole  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance,  or  congruity,  to 
make  lip  pleafant  piftures,  and  agreeable  vifions  in  the 
fancy ;  the  writer,  who  aims  at  wit,  muft  of  courfe  range 
far  and  wide  for  materials.  Now  the  age  in  which  Shake- 
fpeare  lived,  having,  above  all  others,  a  wonderful  affedion 
to  appear  learned,  thev  declined  vulgar  images,  fuch  as  arc 
immediately  fetched  rrom  nature,  and  ranged  through  the 
circle  of  the  fcienc^s  to  fetch  their  ideas  from  thence.  But 
as  the  refemblances  of  fuch  ideas  to  the  fubjeft  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  lie  very  much  out  of  the  common  way,  and  every 
piece  of  wit  appear  a  riddle  to  the  vulgar  \  this,  that  ftiould 
nave  taught  them  the  forced,  quaint,  unnatural  trad  they 
were  in  (and  induce  them  to  follow  a  more  natural  one) 
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^as  the  very  thing  that  kept  them  attached  to  it.  The  often- 
tatious  afie&ation  of  abilrufe  learning,  peculiar  to  that  time, 
the  love  that  men  naturally  have  to  every  thing  that  looks 
like  myftery,  fixed  them  down  to  the  habit  of  obfcurity. 
Thus  became  the  poetry  of  Donne  (though  the  wittieft 
man  of  that  age)  nothing  but  a  continued  heap  of  riddles. 
And  our  Shakefpeare,  with  all  his  eafy  nature  about  him, 
for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  falls 
frequently  into  this  vicious  manner. 

Tlie  third  fpecies  of  obfcurities  which  deform  our  author, 
2S  the  efFefts  of  his  own  genius  and  charafter,  are  thofe 
that  proceed  from  his  peculiar  manner  of  thinkings  and  as 
peculiar  a  manner  of  doathirg  thofe  thoughts.  With  regard 
to  his  thinking^  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  a  general  know- 
ledge of  all  the  fciences :  but  his  acquaintance  was  rather 
that  of  a  traveller  than  a  native.  Nothing  in  philofophy 
was  unknown  to  him  ;  but  every  thing  in  it  had  the  grace 
and  force  of  novelty.  And  as  novelty  is  one  main  fource 
of  admiration,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  that  he  has  perpetual 
allufions  to  the  moft  recondite  parts  of  the  fciences  :  and 
this  was  done  not  fo  much  oat  of  afFe<9:ation,  as  the  eiFcft 
of  admiration  begot  by  novelty.  Then,  as  to  his  Jhle  and 
AQioriy  we  may  much  more  juftly  apply  to  Shakespeare, 
what  a  celebrated  writer  faid  of  Milton  :  Our  language 
funk  under  hlm^  and  was  unequal  to  that  greatnefs  of  foul  which 
fumifhed  him  withfuch  glorious  conceptions.  He  therefore  fre- 
quently ufes  old  words,  to  give  his  diftion  an  air  of  fo- 
lemnity;  as  he  coins  others,  to  exprefs  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  his  ideas. 

Upon  every  diftinft  fpecies  of  thefe  obfcurities,  I  have 
thought  it  my  province  to  employ  a  note  for  the  fervice 
of  my  author,  and  the  entertainment  of  my  readers.  A 
few  tranficnt  remarks  too  I  have  not  fcrupled  to  intermix, 
upon  the  poet's  negligences  and  omijfions  in  point  of  art  j  but 
1  have  done  it  always  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  teftify  my 
deference  and  veneration  for  the  immortal  author.  Some 
cenfurcrs  of  Shakefpeare,  and  particularly  Mr.  Rymer,  have 
taught  me  to  diftinguilh  betwixt  the  railer  andcriticL  The 
outrage  of  his  quotations  is  fo  remarkably  violent,  fo  pufhed 
beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  fober  reafoning,  that  it 
quite  carries  over  the  mark  at  which  it  was  levelled.  Ex- 
travagant abufe  throws  off  the  edge  of  the  intended  dif- 
paragement,  and  turns  the  madman's  weapon  into  his 
own  bofom.    In  fhort,  as  to  Rymer,  this  is  my  opinion 
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of  him,  from  his  criticifms  on  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age. 
He  writes  with  great  vivacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
fcholar:  but  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry, 
I  cannot  perceive  it  was  any  deeper  than  his  acquaintance 
with  Boflu  and  Dacier,  from  whom  he  has  tranfcribed 
many  of  his  heft  reflexions.  The  late  Mr.  Gildon  was  one 
attached  toRymer  by  a  fimilar  way  of  thinking  and  ftudies- 
They  were  both  of  that  fpecies  of  critics  who  are  defirous 
of  difplayine  their  powers  rather  in  finding  faults,  .than  in 
confulting  the  improvement  of  the  world  :  the  hyper^critUal 
part  of  the  fcience  oicritlcifm. 

I  had  not  mentioned  the  modeft  liberty  I  have  here  and 
there  taken  of  animadverting  on  mv  author,  but  that  I 
was  willing  to  obviate  in  time  the  fplenetick  exaggerations 
of  my  adverfaries  on  this  h6ad.  From  paft  experiments  I 
have  reafon  to  be  confcious,  in  what  light  this  attempt  may 
be  placed  :  and  that  what  I  call  a  tnodeft  liberty^  will,  by  a 
little  of  their  dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impu-* 
dence.    From  a  hundred  mean  and  diflioneft  artifices  em- 

floyed  to  difcrcdit  this  edition,  and  to  cry  down  its  editor, 
have  all  the  grounds  in  nature  to  beware  of  attacks.  But 
though  the  rhalice  of  wit,  joined  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  ver- 
fification,  may  furnifli  fome  ridicule ;  faft,  I  hope^  yaVL 
be  able  to  (land  its  ground  agaiiift  banter  and  gaiety- 
It  has  been  my  fate,  it  feems,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
to  difcover  fome  anachronifms  in  our  author ;  which  might 
have  flept  in  obfcurity  but  for  this  Reftorer^  as  Mr.  Pope  is 
plcafed  afTedionately  to  ftile  me ;  as  for  inftance,  where 
Ariftotle  is  mentioned  by  Heftor  in  Tr&ilus  and  Crejfidai 
and  Galen,  Cato,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  CorioUmus^ 
Thefe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  are  blunders,  which  the 
illiteracy  of  the  firil  publiftiers  of  his  works  has  fathered 
upon  the  poet's  memory  :  it  not  being  at  all  credible^  that 
ibefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leajl  tindlure  of 
a  fchooU  or  the  leafi  converfation  withfuch  as  had.  But  I  have 
fufficiently  proved,  in  the  courfe  of  my  notis^  that  fucb 
einachromjms  were  the  eflFeft  of  poetick  licence,  rather  than 
of  ignorance  in  our  poet.  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
afk  a  naodeft  queftion  by  the  way,  why^jnajr^nojLLrcftorc 
an  anachronijm  really  made  by  our  author,  as  well  ^s  ^^ifz^ 

j^ver  had  it  in  bis  head  to  make  :  as  I  may  venture  to 
attirin  hd  hld-not^  In  the  liia'iiicei>f  Sir  Francis  Drake,  to 
which,  I  have  fpoke  in  the  proper  place  ? 
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But  who  (hall  dare  make  any  words  about  this  freedom  of 
Mr.  Pope's  towards  Shakefpeare,  if  it  can  be  proved,  that, 
in  his  fits  of  criticifm,  he  makes  no  more  ccremonv  with 
good  Homer  himfelf  ?  To  try,  then,  a  criticifm  of  his  own 
advancing;  in  the  8th  book  of  the  Odyffey^  where  Demodo- 
ens  iings  the  epifode  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus  5  and 
that,  upon  their  being  taken  in  the  net  by  YulcaUi 


-'*  The  g9d  of  arms 


••  Mufl  pay  the  penalty  ftr  lawlifs  charms '^ 

Mr.  Pope  IS  fo  kind  gravely  to  inform  us,  "  That  Homer 
**  in  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  feems  to  allude  to  the 
"  laws  of  Athens,  where  death  was  the  puniihment  of 
**  adultery.**  But  how  is  this  fienificant  obfervation  made 
out  ?  Why,  who  can  poffibly  objeft  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trarv?— Dtf/i  mt  Paujanias  relate,  that  Draco,  the  lawgiver 
U  toe  Athenians^  granted  impunity  f  any  per/on  that  took  revenge 
tep^n  an  aAdtererr  And  was  it  not  al/o  the  inftitution  of  Solon  ^ 
that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer  in  the  faff,  he  might  ufe  him  as  hi 
pieafedf  Thefe  things  are  very  true :  and  to  fee  what  a  good 
memory,  and  found  judgment  in  conjun£lion  can  atchievcl 
Though  Homer's  date  is  not  determined  down  to  a  fingle 
year,  vet  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  he  lived  above  300 
years  before  Draco  and  Solon :  and  that,  it  feems,  has 
made  \ivcafeem  to  allude  to  the  very  laws,  which  thefe  two 
kgiilators  propounded  above  300  years  after.  If  this  infe-* 
rence  be  not  fomething  like  an  anachronifm  or  prolepjis,  I  will 
look  once  more  into  my  lexicons  for  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words*  It  appears  to  me,  that  fomebody  befides  Mars 
and  Venus  has  been  caught  in  a  net  by  this  epifode :  and  I 
could  call  in  other  inftances  to  confirm  what  treacherous 
tackle  this  net-work  is,  if  not  cautiouflv  handled. 

How  juft,  notwithftanding,  I  have  oeen  in  detefting  the 
anaebronifms  of  my  author,  and  in  defending  him  for  the  ufe 
of  them,  our  late  editor  feems  to  think,  they  ihould  rather 
have  flept  in  obfcurity:  and  the  having  difcovered  them  is 
fneered  at,  as  a  fort  of  wrong-headed  fagacity. 

The  numerous  corrc£iions  which  I  have  made  of  the  poet's 
text  in  my  Shaklbspb are  Reftored^  and  which  the  publick 
have  been  fo  kind  to  think  well  of,  are,  in  the  appendix  of 
Mr.  Pope's  laft  edition,  flightingly  called  various  reafonings^ 
guejfes,  &c.  He  confefles  to  have  inferted  as  many  of  them 
as  be  judged  of  any  the  lead  advantage  to  the  poet;  but  fays. 
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that  the  whole  amounted  to  about  25  words:  and  pretends 
to  have  annexed  a  complete  lift  of  the  reft,  which  were  not 
worth  his  embracing.  Whoever  has  read  my  book  will,  at 
one  glance,  fee  how  in  both  thefe  points  veracity  is  ftraincd, 
fo  an  injury  might  but  be  done.  Afalusj  etfi  ohejfe  nonpottft^ 
iamen  cogitate 

Another  expedient,  to  make  my  work  appear  of  a  trifling 
nature,  has  been  an  attempt  to  depreciate  literal  criticifm.  To 
this  end,  and  to  pay  a  fervile  compliment  to  Mr.  Pope,  an 
anonymcus  writer  has,  like  a  Scotch  pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced 
his  pack  on  the  fubjefl:.     But,  that  his  virulence  might  not 
feem  to  be  levelled  fingly  at  me,  he  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  join  Dr.  Bentley  in  tne  libel.     I  was  in  hopes  we  fhould 
have  been  both  abufed  with  fmartnefs  of  fatire  at  leaft,  though 
not  with  folidity  of  argument:    that  it  might   have  been 
worth  fomc  reply  in  defence  of  the  fcience  attacked.     But  I 
may  fairly  fay  of  this  author,  as  Falftaff  does  of  Poinsj   *— 
Hang  him^  baboon!  his  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkjbury  muftardi, 
there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him^  than  is  in  a  Mallet.    £f  it  be 
not  prophanation  to  fet  the  opinion  of  the  divine  Longinus 
againft  fuch  a  fcribler,  he  tells  us  exprcfsly,  "  That  to  make 
**  a  judgment  upon  words  (and  writings)  is  the  moft  confura- 
•*  mate  fruit  of  much  experience,    li  y*f  t^f  hiym  xpiV/f 
^cKAjjtf  In  tsii^di  nXivTAiov  i^wrywuif/a,.    Whenever  words 
are  depraved,  the  fenfe  of  courfe  muft  be  corrupted;  and 
thence  the  reader  is  betrayed  into  afalfe  meaning. 

If  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  received  the  great- 
eft  advantages  imaginable  from  the  labours  of  the  editors 
and  criticks  of  the  two  laft  ages,  by  whofe  aid  and  afliftance 
^  the  grammarians  haVc  been  enabled  to  write  infinitely  better 
in  that  art  than  even  the  preceding  grammarians,  who  wrote 
when  thofe  tongues  flouriftied  as  living  languages;  I  fhould 
accoimt  it  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that,  by  the  faint  eflay  I 
have  made  in  this  work,  a  path  might  tc  chalked  out  for 
abler  hands,  by  which  to  derive  the  fame  advantages  to  our 
own  tongue:  a  tongue,  which,  though  it  wants  none  of 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  univerfal  language,  yet,  as 
a  noble  writer  fays,  lifps  and  ftammers  as  in  its  cradle;  and 
has  produced  little  more  towards  its  polifliing  than  com- 
plaints of  its  barbarity. 

Having  now  run  through  all  thofe  points,  which  I  intend- 
ed fhould  make  any  part  of  this  diflertation,  and  having  in 
my  former  edition  made  publick  acknowledgments  of  the 
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affiftances  lent  me,  I  {hall  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  methods  taken  in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk  and 
price  of  the  impremon,  that  the  notes,  wherever  they  would 
admit  of  it,  might  be  abridged:  for  which  reafon  I  have 
curtailed  a  great  quantity  of  fuch,  in  which  explanations 
were  too  prolix,  or  authorities  in  fupport  of  an  emendation 
too  numerous:  and  many  I  have  entirely  expunged,  which 
were  judged  rather  verbofe  and  declamatory  (and  fo  notes 
merely  or  oftentation)  than  neceflary  or  inftiu£tive. 

The  few  literal  errors  which  had  efcaped  notice,  for  want 
ofrevifals,  in  the  former  edition,  are  here  reformed;  and 
the  pointing  of  innumerable  paflag^s  is  regulatedj  with  all,' 
the  accuracy  I  am  capable  of. 

I  fliall  decline  making  any  farther  declaration  of  the  pains 
1  have  taken  upon  my  author,  becaufe  it  was  my  duty,  as 
his  editor,  to  publiih  hin\with  my  beft  care  and  judgment; 
and  becaufe  I  am  fenfible,  all  fuch  declarations  are  conftrued 
to  be  layine  a  fort  of  a  debt  on  the  publick.  As  the  former 
edition  nas  oeen  received  with  much  indulgence,  I  ought  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  town  for  their  favourable 
opinion  pf  it;  and  I  fhall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  en* 
couracement  the  beft  payment  I  can  hope  to  receive  from  mf 
poor  ftttdies. 
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.*^T  7THAT  the  publick  is  here  to  exped  is  a  true  and  cor-f 
VV  ^^  edition  of  Shakefpeare*8  works^  cleared  from  thtf 
corruptions  with  which  they  have  hitherto  abounded.  One 
of  the  great  admirers  of  this  incomparable  author  hath  made 
it  the  amufement  of  his  leifure  hours  for  many  years  paft  to 
look  over  his  writings  with  a  careful  eye,  to  note  the  ob-* 
fcuritics  and  abfurdities  introduced  into  the  text,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  his  judgment  to  reftore  the  genuine 
fenfe  and  purity  of  it.  In  this  he  propofed  nothing  fb  him-> 
felf,  but  his  private  fatisfadiion  in  making  his  own  copy  as 
perfe&  as  he  could;  but  as  the  emendations  multiplied  up- 
on his  hands,  other  gentlemen,  equally  fond  of  the  author, 
defired  to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind  as  to  give  their 
affiilance,  by  communicating  their  obfervations  and  conjec- 
tures upon  difficult  pafiages  which  had  occurred  to  them. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  work  growing  more  confiderable  than 
was  at  firft  exjJefted,  they  who  had  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing into  it,  too  partial  perha{»  in  their  judgment,  thought 
It  worth  being  made  publick;  and  he,  who  hath  with  diffi- 
culty yielded  to  their  perfuafions,  is  far  from  defiring  to  re- 
i)e£l  upon  the  late  editors  for  the  omiffions  and  defers 
which  they  left  to  be  fupplicd  bv  others  who  (hould  follow 
them  in  the  fame  province.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks 
the  world  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  progrefs  they  made 
In  weeding  out  fo  great  a  number  of  blunders  and  nuftakes 
as  they  have  done,  and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the 
work  might  never  have  thought  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  if 
he  had  not  found  a  confiderable  part  fo  done  to  his  hands. 

From  whatcaufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works  of  this  au- 
tiior,  in  the  firft  publication  of  them,  were  more  injured 
and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that  ever  pafledthe  prefs,  hath 
been  fufficiently  explained  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Pope's  edi- 
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don,  which  is  here  fubjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to 
be  faid  upon  that  fubje£t.  This  only  the  reader  is  defired 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are  more  numerous, 
and  of  a  grofler  kind  than  can  well  be  conceived,  but  by 
thofe  who  have  looked  nearly  into  them;  fo  in  the  corrcft- 
ing  them  this  rule  hath  been  mod  ftri£tly  obferved,  not  to 
give  a  loofe  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a  licentious  fpirit  of  cri- 
ddim,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to  prefume  to  judge  what 
Shakefpeare  oUght  to  have  written,  inftead  of  endeavouring 
to  difcover  truly  and  retrieve  what  he  did  write :  and  fo  great 
caudofi  hath  been  ufed  in  this  refped,  that  no  alterations 
have  been  made,  but  what  the  fenfe  neceflarily  required^ 
what  the  meafure  of  the  vcrfe  often  helped  to  point  out, 
and  what  the  fimilitude  of  words  in  the  falfe  reading  and  in 
the  true,  generally  fpeaking,  appeared  very  well  tojuftify. 

Mod  of  thofe  paffages  are  here  thrown  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  rejeded  as  fpurious,  which  were  Iligm^tized 
as  fuch  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition;  and  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that 
more  had  then  undergone  the  fame  fentence.  The  promo- 
ter of  the  prefent  edition  hath  ventured  to  difcard  but  few 
more  upon  his  own  judgment,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which 
is  that  wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in  King  Hinry  the  Fiflh^ 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  French  princefs  and  an  old  gen- 
tlewoman, improper  enough  as  it  is  all  in  French*  and  not 
iatelligible  to  an  Englifli  audience,  and  yet  that  perhaps  is 
the  heft  thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  a  great  deal  more  of  that  low  ftufF,  which  difgraces  the 
works  of  this  great  author,  was  folded  in  by  the  players  af- 
ter his  death,  to  pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they 
fubCded:  and  though  fome  of  the  poor  witticifms  and  con- 
ceits mud  be  fuppoled  to  have  fallen  from  his  pen,  yet  as  he 
hath  put  them  generally  into  the  mouths  of  low  and  igno- 
rant people,  fo  It  is  to  oe  remembered  that  he  wrote  for  the 
ft^e,  rude  and  unpoliihed  as  it  then  was;  and  the  vicious 
tade  of  the  age  mud  dand  condemned  for  them,  fincc  he 
hath  left  upon  record  a  fignal  proof  how  much  he  dcfpifed 
them.  In  his  play  of  The  Merchant  rf  Vbnice,  a  ctewn  X9 
iittrodttced  quibbling  in  9  mtferable  manner;  upon  which 
one,  who  bears  the  cnarafter  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  makes  the 
following  reflexion:  How  toery  fool  can  play  upm  a  wor4!  I 
think  tbi  beft  grace  ef  wit  willjhortly  turn  intofilenccy  anddif* 
epurfegroiwcommendabli  in  none  but  parrots.  He  could  hardlv 
have  found  dronger  words  to  exprcfs  his  indignation  at  thofe 
falfe  pretences  to  wit  then  in  vogue;  and  therefore  though 
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fuch  trafli  is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings,  it  wouM 
be  unjuft  to  caft  it  as  an  imputation  upon  his  tafte  and  judg- 
ment and  chara£ter  as  a  writer^ 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakefpeare  which  are  grown 
out  of  u{e  and  obfoiete)  and  many  borrowed  from  other 
languages  which  are  not  enough  naturalized  or  known 
among  us,  a  gloflary  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  work,  for 
the  explanation  of  all  thofe  terms  which  have  hitherto  been 
fo  many  ftumbling-blocks  to  the  generality  of  readers;  and 
where  there  is  any  obfcurity  in  the  text,  not  arifing  from 
the  words,  but  from  a  reference  to  fome  antiquated  cuftoms 
now  forgotten,  or  other  caufes  of  that  kind,  a  note  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  to  clear  up  the  diificulty. 

With  thefe  feveral  helps,  if  that  rich  vein  of|  fenfe  which 
runs  through  the  works  of  this  author  can  be  retrieved  in 
every  part,  and  brought  to  appear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it 
maybe  hoped,  without  prefumption,  that  this  is  here  ef- 
fefled;  they  who  love  and  admire  him  will  receive  a  new 
pleafure,  and  all  probably  will  be  more  ready  to  join  in  do- 
ing him  juftice,  who  does  great  honour  to  his  country  as  a 
rare  and  perhaps  a  fmgular  genius:  one  who  hath  attained 
an  high  degree  of  perfe£lion  m  thofe  two  great  branches  of 
poetry,  tragedy  and  comedy,  different  as  they  .are  in  their 
natures  from  each  other-,  and  who  may  be  faid  without  par- 
tiality to  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  both  kinds,  the 
bcft  writers  of  any  age  or  country,  who  have  thought  it  glory 
enough  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to  dignify 
the  works  of  their  mod  celebrated  poets  with  the  faireft  im- 
prefTions  beautified  with  the  ornaments  of  fculpture,  well 
may  our  Shakefpeare  be  thought  to  deferve  no  lefs  confider- 
ation:  and  as  a  freih  acknowledgment  hath  lately  been  paid 
to  his  merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  his  name  and  memory,  by 
ereding  his  flatue  at  a  publick  expence ;  fo  it  is  defired  that 
this  new  edition  of  his  works,  which  hath  coft  fome  atten- 
tion and  care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  (mall  monu^ 
jnent  defigned  and  dedicated  to  his  honour. 


pr.    WAR^ 
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IT  hath  been  no  unufual  thing  for  writers,  when  diflatis- 
fied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment  of  their  own  times,  - 
to  appeal  to  pofterity  for  a  fair  hearing.  Some  have  even 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  it  in  the  firft  inftancc;  and  to  decliije 
acquaintance  with  the  pubUek,  till  envy  and  prejudice  had 
qiiitc  fubfided.  But,  of  all  the  trufters  to  futurity,  com- 
mend me  to  the  author  of  the  following  poems,  who  riot  on- 
ly left  it  to  time  to  do  him  jufticc  as  it  would,  but  to  find 
him  out  as  it  could.  For,  what  between  too  great  atten- 
tion to  his  profit  as  a  player,  and  too  little  to  his  reputation 
as  a  poet,  his  works,  left  to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and 
prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the  common  fate  of  thofe  writ- 
ings, how  good  foever,  which  are  abandoned  to  their  own 
fortune,  and  unprotedled  by  party  or  cabal.  At  length,  in- 
deed, tl^i|[kruggled  into  light;  but  fo  difguifed  and  travell- 
ed, that^jPclaiSck  author,  after  having  run  ten  fecular 
ftages  through  the  blind  cloifters  of  monks  and  canons,  ever 
came  out  in  half  fo  maimed  and  mangled  a  condition.  But 
for  a  full  account  of  his  diforders,  I  refer  the  reader  to  thd 
excellent  difcourfe  which  follows,  and  turn  myfelf  to  confi- 
dcr  the  remedies  that  have  been  applied  to  them.. 

Shakefpeare's  works,  when  they  efcaped  the  players,  did 
not  fall  into  much  better  hands  when  they  came  amongft 
printers  and  bookfellers;  who,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  at  firft 
Dut  fmall  encouragement  for  putting  him  into  a  better  con- 
dition. The  ftubbom  nonfenfe,  with  which  he  was  incruft- 
ed,  occafioiled  his  lying  long  neglefted  amongft  the  com- 
mon lumber  of  the  ftage.  And  when  that  refiftlefs  fplen-  ' 
dor,  which  now  fhoots  all  around  him,  had,  by  degrees, 
broke  through  the  (hell  of  thofe  impurities,  his  dazzled  ad- 
mirers became  as  fuddenly  infenfible  to  the  extraneous  fcurf 
that  ftill  ftuckupott  him,  as  they  had  been  before  to  the  na- 
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tlve  beauties  that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as  then  he  was 
thought  not  to  deferve  a  cure,  he  was  now  fuppofed  not  to 
need  any. 

Hisjgrowingemlnenct)  however,  required  that  b^  ffcould 
beufedwith  ceremony;  and  he  foon  had  his  appointment 
of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the  bookfeller,  whoti*  dealing 
was  with  wits,  having  learnt  of  them,  1  know  not  what  filly 
maxim,  that  none  but  a  pogt  Jhould prejurm  to  meddU  with  a  pHt, 
engaged  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe  to  undertake  this  employ- 
ment. A  wit  indeed  he  was;  but  fo  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  whole  bufmefs  of  critlcifm,  that  he  did  not  ereii 
collate  or  confult  the  firft  editions  of  the  work  he  undertook 
to  publlihi  but  contented  himfelf  with  giving  us  a  meagr« 
account  of  the  author's  life,  interlarded  with  lome  common- 
place fcraps  from  his  writings.  The  truth  is,  Shakefpeare^s 
condition  was  yet  but  ill  underftood.  The  nonfenfe,  nowji 
by  confent,  received  for  his  own,  was  held  in  a  kind  of  re- 
verence for  its  age  and  author ;  and  thus  it  continued,  till 
another  great  pat  broke  the  charm,  bv  (hewing  us,  that  the 
higher  we  went,  the  lefs  of  it  was  ftill  to  be  found. 

Tor  the  proprietors,  not  difcouraged  by  their  firft  unfuc- 
cefsful  effort,  in  due  time,  made  g  fecond;  and,  though 
they  ftill  ftuck  to  their  poets,  with  infinitely  more  fuccefs 
in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Pope,  who,  by  the  mere  force  of  an 
uncomipon.  genius,  without  any  particular  ftudy  or  profef- 
Con  of  this  art,  difcharged  the  great  parts  of  it  fo  well,  as 
to  make  his  edition  the  beft  foundation  for  ali  Ikrther  im- 
provements. He  feparated  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious 
plays  ^  and,  with  equal  judgment,  though  not  always  with 
the  fame  fuccefs,  attempted  to  clear  the  genuine  plays  from, 
the  interpolated  fcenes:  he  then  confulted  the  old  editions; 
and,  by  a  careful  coHatpn  of  them,  reftified  the  faulty,  and 
fupplied  the  imperfeft  reading  in  a  great  nimiber  of  places ; 
and  laftly>  iu  an  admirable  preface,  hath  drawn  a  general, 
but  very  lively  (ketch  of  Shakefpeare's  poetick  charadler :  and, 
in  the  correftcd  text,  marked  out  thofe  peculiar  ftrpkes  of 
genius  which  were  moft  proper  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  that 
chara&er.  Thus  far  Mr.  Pope.  And  although  much  more 
was  to  be  done  before  Shakefpearc  could  be  reftored  to  him- 
felf (fuch  as  amending  the  corrupted  text  where  the  printed 
books  afford  no  afiiftance;  explaining  his  licentious  phrafe^ 
clogy  and  ohfcure  allufions ;  and  illuftrating  the  beauties  oif 
his  poetry)  yet,  with  great  modefty  and  prudence,  our  iU 
Juftrious  editor  left  this  to  the  critick  by  profeflion. 
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But  nothing  will  girc  the  common  reader  a  better  idea  of 
Ac  value  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the  two  attempts  which 
have  been  fince  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmerin  oppofidontoit^  who,  although  they  concerned 
tbem&lves  only  in  thejirfi  of  thefe  three  parts  of  criticifin> 
the  riftoring  ih$  tixt  (without  any  conception  of  the  fecanJ^  or 
venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  thtrJ)  yet  fucceeded  fo 
very  ill  in  it,  that  thev  left  their  author  in  ten  times  a  worfe 
condition  than  they  found  him.  But,  as  it  was  my  ill  for- 
tune to  have  fome  accidental  connexions  with  thefe  two 
gentlemen,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  concerning  them. 

The  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man;  the 
other  as  a  poor  critick:  and  to  each  of  them,  at  diflfbrent 
times,  I  communicated  a  great  number  of  obfervations, 
which  thev  managed,  as  thev  faw  fit,  to  the  relief  of  their 
ieveral  diurefles.  A%  to  Wfr.  Theobald,  who  wanted  mo- 
.ney,  I  allowed  him  to  print  what  I  gave  him  for  his  own  ad^ 
vantage;  and  he  allowed  himfelf  in  the  liberty  of  taking  one 
part  for  his  own,  and  fequeftering  another  for  the  benefit,  as 
ifuppofed,  of  fome  future  edition.  But,  as  to  the  Oxford 
editor,  who  wanted  nothing,  but  what  he  might  very  well 
be  without,  the  reputation  of  a  critick,  I  could  not  focafily 
forgive  him  for  trafficking  with  my  papers  without  my 
knowledge;  and,  when  that  projed  tailed,  for  employing  a 
number  of  my  conjedures  in  his  edition  againft  my  ezprels 
defire  not  to  have  that  honour  done  unto  me. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  naturally  turned  to  induftry  and  la- 
bour. What  he  read  he  could  tranfcribe:  but,  as  what  he 
thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he  could  but  ill  exprefs,  fo 
he  read  on;  and  by  that  means  got  a  charader  of  learning, 
without  riiquing,  to  every  obferver,  the  imputation  of  want- 
ing a  better  talent.  By  a  pun&ilious  collation  of  the  old 
books,  be  corrected  what  was  manifeftly  wrong  in  the  latter 
editions,  by  what  was  manifeftly  right  in  the  earVur,  And 
this  is  his  real  merit;  and  the  whole  of  it.  For  where  the 
phrafe  was  very  obfolete  or  licentious  in  the  tdmmon  books, 
or  only  flightly  corrupted  in  the  other ^  he  wanted  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  and  various  ftages  of  the  Engliih 
toneue,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarity  of 
Shucefpeare's  language,  to  underftand  what  was  right;  nor 
had  he  either  common  judgment  to  fee,  or  critical  fagacity 
to  amead,  what  was  manifeftly  faulty.  Hence  he  gene- 
ia%  exerts  his  conje^ural  talent  in  the  wrong  place  :  he 
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tampers  with  what  is  found  in  thtimffmnhooksi  and^in 
die  M  ones,  omits  all  notice  of  variatipKs,  the  fenfc  of  whidk 
he  did  not  underftand. 

How  the  Oxford  editor  came  to  think  himfelf  qualified  for 
this  office,  from  which  his  whole  courfe  of  life  had  been  fo 
remote,  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  Gon(:eive.    For  whatever 
parts  he  might  have  either  of  genius  or  erudition,  be  was 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  ofcfiticifm,  as  well  as  of  the 
poetry  ot  that  time,  and  the  language  of  his  author.     And 
io  far  from  a  thought  of  examining  th^firft  editions,  that  he 
even  neglcded  to  compare  Mr.  Pope's,  from  which  be  print- 
ed his  own,  with  JMr.  Theobald's  ^  whereby  he  loft  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  fine  lines,  which  the  other  bad  recovered 
from  the  old  quaitos.    Where  he  trufts  to  his  own  fagacity^ 
in  what  affe£b8  the  fenfe,  his  conjectures  are  generally  ab- 
{nrd  and  extravagant,  and  violating  every  rule  of  crit^cifm* 
Though,  in  this  rage  of  correding,  be  was  not  abfolutely 
deftitute  of  all  art.    For,  having  a  number  of  vofj  conjec- 
tures before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as  he  faw  fit,  to 
work  upon  5  and  by  changing  them  to  fomcthing,  be  thought, 
fynonymous  or  fimilar,  be  made  them  bis  own;  and  fo  be- 
came a  critick  at  a  cheap  expenc^..     Bi|t  how  well  he  hath 
iucceeded  in  this,  as  likewife  in  his  conjeAures^  which  are 
properly  his  own,  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  my  remarks: 
though,  as  he  hath  declined  to  give  the  reafons  for  bis  inter- 
polations, he  hath  not  afibrded  ;ne  fo  fair  a  )ioId  of  him  as 
Mr.  Theobald  hath  done^  who  was  lefs  cautious.    But  his 
principal  objej^  was  to  reform  his  author's  numbers;  and 
tbis>  which  he  hath  done,  on  every  occafion,  by  the  infer- 
tk>n.or  omiiiion  of  a  fet  of  harmlefs  unconceming  expletives, 
makes  up  the  grofs  body  of  his  innocent  corrections.     And 
fo,  in  fpite  (»  that  extreme  negligence  in  numbers,  which 
diftinguiihes  the  firft  dramatick  writers,  he  hath  tricked  up 
the  old  bard,  from  head  to  foot,  in  all  the  finical  exaAnefs 
of  a  modem  meafurer  of  fyllables. 

For  the  reft,  all  the  correftions,  which  thefe  two  editors 
have  made  on  any  nafonablt  foundation,  are  here  admitted 
into  the  text;  and  carefully  ailigned  to  their  refpedive  au- 
thors. A  piece  of  juftice  which  the  Oxford  editor  never 
did;  and  which  the  other  was  not  always  fcrupulous  in  ob- 
ferving  towards  me.  To  conclude  with  them  in  a  word, 
they  feparately  poflefled  thofe  two  qualities  which,  more 
than  any  other,  have  -contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  ciiti- 
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dim  into  difrepute,  Mufs  of  of^rAmpon^  and  ixtrmn^miei 

I  am  now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  prefent  undertak- 
ing. For  as  to  ail  thofe  things  which  have  been  pnbliihed 
under  the  titles  of  EffaySj  R4marksy  OkftrvaUms^  Vc.  on  Shak" 
Jpeare  (if  you'^xcept  fome  critical  notes  on  Macheth,  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  a  proje£ted  edition^  and  written,  as  appears^ 
by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius)  the  reft  are  abfolutely  below  a 
fcrious  notice. 

The  whole  a  critick  can  do  for  an  author,  who  deferves 
his  fervice,  is  to  correal:  the  faulty  text;  to  remark  the  pe- 
culiarities of  language;  to  illuftrate  the  obfcure  allufions; 
and  to  explain  the  beauties  and  defe&s  of  fentiment  or  com- 
pofition.  And  furelv,  if  ever  author  had  a  claim  to  this  fer- 
vice, it  was  our  Shakefpeare  5  who,  widely  excelling  in.  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  hath  given  to  his  infinitely  va- 
ried pidures  of  it,  fuch  truth  of  dcfign,  fuch  force  of  draw- 
ing, fuch  beauty  of  colouring,  as  was  hardly  ever  equalled 
by  any  writer,  whether  his  aim  was  the  ufcj  or  only  the  en- 
tertainment of  mankind.  The  iK>tes  in  this  edition,  there- 
fore, take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  criticifm. 

I.  The  firft  fort  is  employed  in  reftoring  the  poet's  ge- 
nuine text  J  but  in  thofe  places  onlv  where  it  labours  with 
inextricable  nonfenfe.  In  which,  now  much  foever  I  may 
have  given  fcope  to  critical  conjecture,  where  the  old  co- 
pies failed  me,  I  have  indulged  nothing  to  fancy  or  imagi- 
nation; but  have  religioufly  obferved  the  fevere  canons  of 
literal  criticiim,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  reafons  accompany- 
ing every  alteration  of  the  conmion  text.  Nor  would  a  diif-< 
fcrent  conduft  have  become  a  critick,  whofe  ereateft  at- 
tention, in  this  part,  was  to  vindicate  the  eftabUihed  read- 
ing from  interpolations  occafioned  by  the  fanciful  extrava- 
gancies of  others.  I  once  intended  to  have  given  the  reader 
a  body  of  canons  y  for  literal  criticifm,  drawn  out  in  form;  as 
well  fuch  as  concern  the  art  in  general,  as  thofe  that  arifc 
from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  our  author's  works  in 
particular.  And  this  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  to  give  the 
MnUarmdnadtr  a  jnft  idea,  and  confequently  a  better  opinion 
of  the  art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low  in  Uie  popular 
efteem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome  who  would  needs  exercifc 
it  without  either  natural  or  acquired  talents;  and  by  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  others,  who  feemed  to  have  loft  both,  when  they 
came  to  trv  them  upon  Englifli  authors.  Secondlv,  To  de- 
ter the  untcarntd  writir  horn  wantonly  trifling  witn  an  art  he 
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is  a  ftranger  to^  at  the  expence  of  his  own  reputation^  ao4 
the  integrity  of  the  text  of  eftabliflied  authors.  But  thcfc 
ufes  may  be  well  fupplied  bj  what  is  occafionally  faid  upoa 
the  fubjed,  in  the  courfe  ot  the  folbwing  remarks. 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  notes  confifts  in  an  explanation  of 
the  author's  meaning,  when,  by  one  or  more  9f  thefe  caufes, 
it  becomes  obfcure ;  either  from  a  licentious  vfi  of  termsy  or 
a  hard  or  ungrammatital  conftru£iion\  or  laftly,  ixomfar-fucb^ 
id  or  quaint  allufions. 

I.  This  licentious  ufe  of  words  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
language  of  Shakefpeare.  To  common  terms  he  hath  affix* 
cd  meanings  of  his  OMrn,  unauthorized  by  ufe,  and  not  to  be 
juftified  bv  analogy.  And  this  liberty  he  hadi  taken  with 
the  nobleit  parts  of  fpeech,  fuch  as  niixtdmodii\  which,  as 
they  are  moft  fufceptible  of  abufe,  fo  their  abufe  moft  hurts 
the  cleamefs  of  the  difcourfe.  The  criticks  (to  whom 
Shakefpeare's  licence  was  ftill  as  much  a  fecret  as  his  mean- 
ing, which  that  licence  had  obfcured)  fell  into  two  contrary 
miftakes;  but  equally  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  his 
writingsj.  For  fome  of  them,  obfervine  a  darknefs  that 
pervaded  his  whole  expreflion,  have  cemured  him  for  con- 
&fion  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  reafoning.  In  ih$  neighing 
of  a  borje  (favs  Rymcr)  or  in  the  growling  of  a  ma^'tffy  there  is 
a  meantngy  toere  is  a  lively  expreJfioH^  andy  may  I  fay,  more  hu-^ 
wumity  than  many  times  in  the  tragical  fitghts  of  Shakefpeare.  The 
ignorance  of  which  cenfure  is  of  a  piece  with  its  brutalitv. 
The  truth  is,  no  one  thought  clearer,  or  argued  more  clofelj 
than  this  immortal  bard.  But  his  fuperiority  of  genius  leis 
needing  the  intervention  of  words  in  the  a&  of  thinking 
when  he  came  to  draw  out  his  contemplations  into  difcourfo^ 
he  took  up  (as  he  was  hurried  on  bv  the  torrent  of  his  mat- 
ter) with  the  firft  words  that  lay  in  nis  way;  and  if,  among^ 
thele,  there  were  twp  mixed  modes  that  had  but  a  principal 
idea  in  common,  it  was  enough  for  him  \  he  regarded  them 
as  fynonymous,  and  would  ufe  the  one  for  the  oth^f  with- 
out fear  or  fcruple.—— Again,  there  have  been  others,  fuch 
as  the  two  laft  editprs,  wno  have  fallen  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme; and  regarded  Shakefpeare's  anomalies  (as  we  may 
call  them)  amongft  the  corruptions  of  his  text;  which,  there* 
fore,  they  have  calhiered  in  great  numbers,  to  make  room 
for  a  jargon  of  their  own.  Inis  hath  put  me  to  additional 
trouble;  for  I  had  not  only  their  interpolations  to  throw  out 
again,  but  the  genuine  text  to  replace,  and  eftabUih  in  its 
ftead ;  which^  in  many  cafesy  could  not  b<  4pne  without 
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ftcwing  the  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  terms,  and  explaining  the 
canfes  which  led  the  poet  to  fo  perverfe  an  ufc  of  them.  I 
had  it  once,  indeed,  in  my  defign,  to  give  a  general  alpha- 
betick  glojfary  of  thofe  terms;  but  as  each  of  them  is  explain-- 
ed  in  its  proper  place,  there  feemed  the  lefs  occafion  for 
inch  an  index. 

2.  The  poet's  hard  and  unnatural  conftru£lion  had  a  dif- 
ferent original.  This  was  the  ttkfk,  of  miftaken  art  and  de« 
fign.  The  publick  tafte  was  in  its  infancy;  and  delighted 
(as  it  always  does  during  that  ftate)  in  the  high  and  turgid; 
which  leads  the  writer  to  difguife  a  vulgar  expreffion  with 
hard  and  forced  conftruftion,  whereby  the  fentence  fre- 
quently becomes  cloudy  and  dark.  Here  his  criticks  (hew 
their  modefty,  and  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For  the  arbitrary ' 
change  of  a  word  doth  little  towards  difpelling  an  obfcurity 
that  arifeth,  not  from  the  licenrious  ufe  of  a  fingle  term,  but 
from  the  imnatural  arraneement  of  a  whole  fentence.  And 
they  rifqued  nothing  by  their  filence.  For  Shakefpeare  was 
too  clear  in  fame  to  be  fufpefled  of  a  want  of  meaning;  aiid 
too  high  in  fafliion  for  any  one  to  own  he  needed  a  critick 
to  find  it  out.  Not  but,  m  his  beft  works,  we  mud  allow^ 
he  is  often  fo  natural  and  flowing,  fo  pure  and  corre£tj  that 
he  is  even  a  model  for  ftile  and  language. 

3.  As  to  his  far-fetched  and  quaint  allufions,  thefe  are 
often  a  cover  to  common  thoughts  Muft  a«  his  hard  con- 
•ftruftion  is  to  common  expreffion.  When  they  are  not  fo, 
the  explanation  of  them  has  this  further  advantage,  that, 
in  clearing  the  obfcurity, ,  you  frequently  difcover  fome  la- 
tent conceit  not  unworthy  of  his  genius* 

III.  The  third  and  laft  fort  of  notes  is  concerned  in  a  cri- 
tical explanation  of  the  author's  beauties  and  defers;  but 
chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether  in  ftile,  thought,  fentiment, 
charader,  or  compofition.  An  odd  humour  of  finding  fault 
hath  long  prevailed  amongft  the  criticks;  as  if  nothing  were 
worth  remarking^  that  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  deferve  to 
be  reproved.  Whereas  the  publick  judgment  hath  lefs  need 
to  be  aflifted  in  what  it  (hall  reje£l,  than  in  what  it  ought 
to  prize;  men  bein?  generally  more  ready  at  fpying  faults 
'than  in  difcovering  beauties.  Nor  is  the  value  they  fet  upon 
a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  they  underftand  it.  For  it  is 
ever  feen,  that  halt  a  dozen  voices  of  credit  give  the  lead : 
and  if  the  public  chance  to  be  in  good  hiimour,  or  the  au- 
thor much  in  their  favour,  the  people  are  fure  to  follow. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  tllie  critick  bath  fo  frequently  attached 
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Bimfelf  to  wofts  of  eftablifhed  reputation;  not  to  teach  the 
world  to  aJmire,  which,  in  thofe  circumftances,  to  fay  the 
truths  they  are  apt  enough  to  do  of  themfclves;  but  to  teach 
them  hovTy  %mih  rtafm  to  admn:  no  eafy  matter,  I  will  af- 
fureyou,  on  the  fubjefl  in  queftion:  for  though  it  be  very 
true,  as  Mr.  Pope  hath  obferved,  that  Shakefpeare  i$  ihifair^ 
ifi  anifulUfifuhjta  for  critUifmy  yet  it  is  not  fuch  a  fort  of 
criticiun  as  may  be  raifed  mechanically  on  the  rules  which 
Dacier,  Rapin,  and  Boffu  have  collefted  from  antiquity} 
and  of  which,  fuch  kind  of  writers   as   Rymer,   Gildon^ 
Dennis,  and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered  and  chewed 
the  huflcs:  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  formed  on  the 
plan  of  thofe  crude  and  fuperficial  judgments,  on  books  and 
things,  with  which  a  certain  celebrated  paper  fo  much  a- 
bounds;  too  good  indeed  to  be  named  with  the  writers  laft 
mentioned,  but  being  unluckily  miftaken  for  a  modil^  be- 
caufe  it  was  an  original^  it  hath  given  rife  to  a  deluge  of  the 
worft  fort  of  critical  Jargon;  I  mean  that  which  looks  moft 
like  fenfe.    But  the  kind  of  criticifm  here  required,  is  fuch 
as  judgeth  our  author  by  thofe  only  laws  and  principles   oa 
which  he  wrote.  Nature,  and  Common-sense. 

Our  obfervations,  therefore,  being  thus  extenfive,  will, 
I  prefume,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
this  favourite  poet,  without  drawing  out  his  chanider,  as 
was  once  intended,  in  a  continued  difcourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch,  as  they  are,  were  among  my  younger  amufc- 
ments,  when  many  years  ago,  I  ufed  to  turn  over  thefe  fort 
of  writers  to  unbend  myfelf  from  more  ferious  applications: 
and  what,  certainly,  the  publick,  at  this  time  of  day,  ha<J 
never  been  troubled  with,  but  for  the  condufb  of  the  two 
laft  editors,  and  the  perfuafions  of  dear  Mr.  Pope  i  whofip 
memory  and  name. 


'  femptr  aarbum^ 


Semper  honor atum  {fie  Di  vokifiis)  hahebo. 

He  was  defirous  I  (hould  give  a  new  edition  of  this  poet,  a3 
be  thought  it  might  contribute  to  put  a  ftop  to  a  prevailing 
folly  of  altering  the  text  of  celebrated  authors  without  ta* 
lents  or  judgment.  And  he  was  willing  that  his  edition 
fliould  be  melted  down  into  minej  as  it  would,  he  faid,  a£» 
ford  hin^  (fo  great  is  the  modefty  of  an  ingenuous  temper)  a 
£t  opportunity  of  confeiEng  his  miftakes*.    In  memory  of 

f  See  his  Letters  t^me* 

our 
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our  friendfliipy  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  our  joint  editioiK 
His  admirable  preface  is  here  added;  all  his  notes  are  given, 
with  his  name  annexed ;  the  fcenes  are  divided  accordmg  to 
his  regulation  i  and  the  moft  beautiful  paflages  diftinguiih- 
ed,  as  in  his  book,  with  inverted  commas*  In  imitation  of 
him,  I  have  done  the  fame  by  as  many  others  as  I  thought 
mod  deferring  of  the  reader's  attention,  and  have  marked 
them  mtfa  dcvbU  commas. 

If,  from  all  this,  Shakefpcarc  or  good  letters  have  re- 
ceived any  advantage,  and  the  publick  any  benefit,  or  en- 
tertainment)  the  thanks  are  due  to  the  proprietors^  who  have 
been  at  the  expence  of  procuring  this  edition.    And  I  fhould 
be  unjuft  to  fevcral  dcferving  men  of  a  reputable  and  ufeful 
profefiion,  if  I  did  not,  on  this  occafion,  acknowledge  the 
fair  dealing  I  have  always  found  amongft  them;  and  profefs 
my  fenfe  of  the  unjuft  prejudice  which  lies  againft  them; 
wnereby  they  have  been,  hitherto,  unable  to  procure  that 
fecurity  for  their  property,  which  they  fee  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-cittzcns  enjoy.    A  prejudice  in  part  arifing  from  the 
frequent  f  hades  (as  they  arc  called)  committed  by  members 
of  their  own  body.    But  fuch  kind  of  members  no  body  Is 
without.    And  it  would  be  hard  that  this  fhould  be  turned 
to  the  difcredit  of  the  honeft  part  of  the  profeffion,  who  fuf- 
fer  more  from  fuch  injuries  than  any  other  men.    It  hath, 
in  part  too,  arifen  from  the  clamours  of  profligate  fcribblers, 
ever  ready,  for  a  piece  of  money,  to  proftitutc  their  bad 
fenfe  for  or  againft  any  caufe  prophane  or  facred;  or  in  any 
fcandal  pubHck  or  private:  thefe  meeting  with  little  encou- 
ragement firom  men  of  account  in  the  trade  (who,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  are  not  the  very  worft  judges  or  re- 
warders  of  merit)  apply  themfelves  to  people  of  condition; 
and  fupport  their  importunities  by  falie  complaints  agaitdl 
bookfeUers. 

DvX  I  ihould  noiv,  perhaps,  rather  think  of  my  own  apo- 
logy, than  bufy  mvfelf  in  the  defence  of  others.  I  fhaU 
have  fome  Tartuffe  ready,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
edition,  to  call  out  again,  and  tell  me,  that  Ifuffer  myfiilfu 
be  tubMj^  divertedfrtm  wf  purpofi  by  thefe  matters  iefsfuitabti  t# 
my  clerical  profejpon.  **  Well,  but  (lays  a  friend)  why  not 
**  take  fo  candid  an  intimation  in  good  part?  Withdraw 
•*  yeurfelf  again,  as  you  are  bid,  into  the  clerical  pale: 
^^  examine  the  records  of  facred  and  prophane  antiquitr ; 
^  and,  on  them,  erefil  a  work  to  the  conmfion  of  infiac- 
^  lity."    Why,  1  have  done  all  this,  aod  more;  and  hear 
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now  what  the  fame  men  haTe  faid  to  it.  They  tell  me^  / 
have  wr9ti  to  the  wrong  and  injury  of  religion ^  and/umiflkd  out 
nun  bandlis  for  unbelievers.  •'  Qh!  how  the  fccrct  is  outj 
/'  and  you  may  have  your  pardon,  I  find,  uponeafier  terms^ 
•*  It  is  only  to  write  no  more.**— Good  gentlemen!  and 
ihall  I  not  oolige  them?  They  would  gladlv  obJlruG  my  way 
to  thofe  things  which  every  man,  who  endeavours  well  in  his 

5>rofeffion,  muft  needs  think  he  has  fome  claim  to,  when  he 
ees  them  given  to  thofe  who  never  did  endeavour  i  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  would  deter  me  from  taking  thofe  advantages 
which  letters  enable  me  to  procure  for  mylclf.  If  then  I  am 
to  write  no  more  (though  as  much  out  of  my  profelEon  as 
they  may  pleafe  to  reprcfent  this  work,  I  (uiptxk  their  mo- 
defty  would  not  infifl:  on  a  fcrutiny  of  our  fevend  applications 
of  this  prophane  profit  and  their  purer  gains)  if,  I  fav,  I  am 
to  write  no  more,  let  me  at  leaft  give  the  publick,  wno  have 
a  better  pretence  to  demand  it  of  me,  fome  reafon  for  my  pre^ 
fenting  the^n  with  thefe  amufements ;  which,  if  I  am  not 
much  miftaken,  may  be  excufed  by  the  heft  and  faireft  /at- 
amples\  and,  what  is  more,  may  be  juftified  on  the  furer 
reafon  of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  confecrated  to 
immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  is  known  to  have 
been  fo  fond  of  Ariftophanes,  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his 
ftudies,  and  to  deep  with  him  under  his  pillow:  and  I  never 
heard  that  this  was  obje£):ed  either  to  his  piety  or  hi^  preach- 
ing, not  even  in  thofe  times  of  pure  zeal  ancl  primitive  reli- 
gion* Tet,  in  refpe£):  of  Shakefpeare's  great  fenfe,  Arifto- 
phanes's  beft  wit  is  but  bufibonery ;  and,  in  comparifon  of^ 
Ariftophanes's  freedoms,  Shakefpeare  writes  with  the  pu- 
lity  of  a  veftal.  But  they  will  fay,  St.  Chryfoftom  contraS- 
ed  a  fondne{s  for  the  comick  foetfor  the  faie  of  bis  Greek. 
To  this,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  reply.  Far  oe  it  from 
me  to  infinuate  fo  imfcholarUke  a  thii^;,  as  if  we  had  the 
fame  ufe  for  good  Englifli,  that  a  Greek  had  for  his  Attick 
elegance,  Critick  Kufter,  in  a  taftc  and  language  peculiar 
to  gnunmarians  of  a  certain  order,  hath  decreed,  that  the 
Ujiory  and  chronology  of  Greek  words  is  ibo  moft  SOLID  entoT' 
tainment  of  a  mem  ofUttors. 

I  fly  then  to  a  higher  example,  much  nearer  home,  and 
JBU  more  in  point,  the  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford.  This 
iUuftrious  bodV|  which  hath  long  fo  juftly  held,  and  with 
fuch  equity  oifpenfed,  the  chief  honours  of  the  learned 
world,  thought  good  letters  fo  much  intcreftcd  in  corral 
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bdidons  of  the  bcft  Engllfli  writers^  that  they,  very  lately^ 
in  their  publick  capacity,  undertook  one  of  this  very  author 
by  fubfcription;  And  if  the  editor  hath  not  difcharged  his 
taik  with  fuitable  abilities  for  one  fo  much  honoured  by 
them,  this  was  not.  their  fault,  but  his,  who  thruft  himfeff 
into  die  employment.  After  fuch  an  example,  it  would  be 
weakening  any  defence  to  feek  further  for  authorities.  All 
that  can  be  now  decently  urged,  is  the  reafin  ofihi  things 
and  this  I  fhall  do,  more  for  the  fake  of  that  truly  venerable 
body  than  my  own. 

Of  all  the  literary  etercitations  of  fpeculative  men,  whe- 
ther defigned  for  the  ufe  or  entertainment  of  the  world, 
there  arc  none  of  fo  much  importance,  or  what  are  more 
our  immediate  concent,  than  thofe  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others  may  exercife  the  reafon, 
or  amufe  the  imagination;  but  thefe  only  can  improve  the 
heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wifdom.  Now,  in  this 
icience,  our  Shakefpeare  is  confefled  to  occupv  the  foremoft 
place;  whether  we  corifider  the  ama2ing  fagaaty  with  which 
he  inveftigates  every  hidden  fpring  and  wheel  of  human 
adion;  or  his  happy  mariner  of  comiiiunicating  this  know-* 
ledge,  in  the  juft  and  living  paintings  which  he  has  given 
OS  of  all  dur  paffions,  appetites,  and  purfuits^  Thefe  af- 
ford a  leffoil  which  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too 
conftantly  inculcated;  and,  to  engage  the  reader's  due  at- 
tention to  it,  hath  been  one  of  the  principal  objefts  of  this 
edition. 

As  this  fcienCe  (whatever  profound  philofophers  may 
think)  is,  to  the  reft,  in  things '^  fo,  in  words,  (whatever  fu- 
perciUous  pedants  may  talk)  every  one's  mother  tongue  is 
to  all  other  languages.  This  hatn  ftill  been  the  fentiment 
of  nature*  and  true  wifdom.  Hence,  the  greateft  men  of 
Mitiquity  never  thought  themfelves  better  employed,  than  in 
cultivating  their  own  country  idiom.  So  Lycurgus  did  ho- 
nour to  Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft  complete  edidbn  of  Ho- 
mer; and  Cicero  to  Rome,  in  correding  the  works  of  Lu*- 
credus.  Nor  do  we  want  examples  of  the  fame  good  fenfc 
in  modem  times,  even  amidft  the  cruel  inroads  that  art  and 
fajhion  have  made  upon  nature  and  the  fimpUcity  of  wif- 
dom*  Menage,  the  greateft  name  in  France  for  all  kinds 
of  philologick  learning,  prided  himfelf  in  writing  critical 
notes  on  their  beft.lyrick  poet  Malherbe:  and  our  greater 
Selden,  when  he  thought  it  might  refleft  credit  on  his 
country,  did  not  4ifdain  even  to  comment  a  very  ordinary 
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poet,  one  Michael  Drayton.     But  the  Englifli  tongue,  at 
this  jun£l:ure,  dcferves  and  demands  our  particular  regards 
It  hath,  by  means  of  the  many  excellent  works  of  different 
kinds  compofcd  in  it,  engaged  the  notice,  and  become  the 
ftudy,  of  almoft  every  curious  and  learned  foreigner,  fo  as 
to  be  thought  even  a  part  of  literary  accompUfhment.     This- 
muft  needs  make  it  defcrving  of  acri|ical  attention:  and  its 
being  yet  deftitute  of  a  teft  or  ftandard  to  apply  to^  ip  cafes^ 
of  doi^Dt  or  difficulty,  (hews  how  much  it  wants  that  atten- 
tion.   For  we  have  neither  Grammar  nor  Dictionary,, 
neither  chart  nor  compafs,  to  guide  us  through  this  wide 
feaof  words.     And  indeed  how  ihould  we?  fmce  both  are 
to  be  compofed  and  finifhed  on  the  authority  of  our  beft 
eftabliflied  writers.     But  their  authority  can  be  of  tittle  ufe,. 
till  the  text  hath  been  corredlly  fettled,  and  the  phrafeology 
critically  examined.     As   then,  by  thefe  aids,  a  Grammar 
and  DUtionary^  pbnned  upon  the  beft  rules  of  logick  and 
philofophy  (and  none  but  fuch  will  deferve  the  name)  arc  to 
be  procured;  the  forwarding  of  this  will  be  a  general  con- 
ccrn :  for,  as  Quintilian  oblerves,  "  Verborum  propri^tas  ac 
'*  dijferentia   omnibus,   qui  fermonem  curse  habent,  debet 
**  efle  communis."    By  this  way,  the  Italians  have  brought 
their  tongue  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  ftability,  which  no 
living  language  ever  attained  unto  before.     It  is  with  plea- 
fure  I  obferve,  that  thefe  things  now  begin  to  be  underftood 
among  ourfelves^  anil  that  I  can  acquaint  the  publick,  we 
may  loon  expeft  very  elegant  editions  of  Fletcher  and  Mil^ 
UrCs  Paradije  Loft  from  gentlemen  of  diftinguiflied  abilities 
and  learning.     But  this  interval  of  good  fenfe,  as  it  may  be 
-  Ihort,  is  indeed  but  new.     For  I  remember  to  have  heard  of 
a  very  learned  man,  who,  not  long  fince,  formed  a  defign^ 
of  giving  a  more  correft  edition  of  Spenfer;  and,  without 
douDt,  would  have  performed  it  well;  but  he  was  difluaded 
from  his  purpofe  by  his  frietids,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a. 
profeflbr  of  the  occult  fciences.     Yet  thefe  very  Friends,  1 
fuppofc,  would  have  thought  it  had  added  luftre  to  his  high- 
llation,  to  l\ave  new-furbifhed  out  fome  dull  northern  chro- 
nicle, or  dark  Sibylline  aenigma.     But  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  what  is  here  laid  infinuates  any  thing  to  the  difcredit  of 
Greek  and  Latin  criticifm.     If  the  follies  of  particular  men 
were  fufficient  to  bring  any  branch  of  learning  into  difre- 
pute,  I  do  not  know  any  that  would  ftand  in  a  worfe  fitua- 
tion  than  that  for  which  1  now  apologize.     For  I  hardly 
think  there  ever  appeared,  in  any  learned  language,  (b  exe- 
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trable  a  heap  of  nonfenfe,  under  the  name  of  commentaries, 
as  hath  been  lately  given  us  on  a  certain  fatirick  poet,  of  the 
laft  age,  by  his  editor  and  coadjutor. 

I  am  fenfiblc  how  unjuftly  the  very  beft  clajfscal  criticks 
ha^e  been  treated.  It  is  faid,  that  oiir  ffi'eat  philofopher 
fpoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  two  finell  fcholars  of  this 
age.  Dr.  Bentley  and.  Bifhop  Hare,  for  fquabbling,  as  he 
exprefied  it,  about  an  old  play-book;  meaning,  I  fuppofe, 
Terence's  comedies.  But  this  ftory  is  unworthy  of  nim  j 
though  well  enough  fuiting  the  fanatick  turn  of  the  wild 
writer  that  relates  it;  fuch  cenfures  are  amongft  the  follies 
of  men  immoderately  given  over  tt)  one  fcience,  aild  ignor- 
antly  undervaluine  all  the  reft.  Thofe  learned  criticks  might, 
and  perhaps  did,  laugh  in  their  turn  (though  ftill,  fure,  with 
the  f^e  indecency  and  indifcretion)  at  that  incomparable 
man,  for  wearing  out  a  long  life  in  poring  through  a  tele- 
fcope.  Indeed,  the  weaknenes  of  fuch  are  to  be  mentioned 
with  reverence.  But  who  can  bear,  without  indignation, 
the  fafhionable  cant  of  every  trifling  writer,  whofe  infipi- 
dity  pafles,  with  himfelf,  for  politeftefs,  for  pretending  to 
be  (hocked,  forfooth,  with  the  rude  and  favage  air  of  v«/* 
gar  criticks;  meaning  fuch  as  Muretus,  Scali^er,  Cafaubon, 
SalmaCus,  Spanheim,  Bentley.  When,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  deathlefs  labours  of  fuch  as  thefe,  the  weftern  world, 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  had  foon  fallen  back  again  into  a 
ftatc  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that  from 
which  Providence  had  juft  redeemed  it. 

To  conclude  with  an  obfervation  of  a  fine  writer  and  great 
philofopher  of  our  own;  which  I  would  gladly  bind,  though 
with  all  honour,  as  a  phylaftery,  on  the  brow  of  every  aw- 
ful grammarian,  to  teach  him  at  once  the  ufe  and  limiu  of 
his  art:  Words  are  th£  money  of  fools,  and  thb 
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[Prefixed  to  Mr.  Steevbiw*s  Edition  of  Twenty  of  the 
old  Quarto  Copies  of  Shakespeare,  &c.  in  4  Vols,. 
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THE  plays  of  Shakespeare  Rave  been  fo  «ftcn  tc* 
publiflied,  with  every  feemii^  ftdvinta^e  wh3ch  the 
joint  labours  of  men  of  the  firil  abiUties  could  procure  fot 
them,  that  one  would  hardly  imagine  they  could  ftand  in 
need  of  any  thing  beydnd  the  illuftration  of  fome  few  dark 
pafiages.    Modes  of  cxpreffiOn  iHuft  remain  in  obfcurity^ 
or  be  retrieved  frofti  time  to  time,  as  chance  may  tKrow-  the 
books  of  that  age  into  the  hands  of  crittcks  who  fhall  make 
SL  proper  ufe  of  them.     Many  have  been  of  opiniort  that  bis 
language  will  continue  difficult  to  aU  thofe  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  provincial  exprcffions  which  they  fappdfe 
him  to  have  ufed;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  bcUeve 
but  that  thofe  which  are  now  local  may  once  have  been  uni- 
verfal,  and  muft  have  been  the  language  of  thofe  pcrfons  be- 
fore whom  his  plays  were  reprefented.     However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  inftances  of  obfcurity  from  this  fource  are  very 
few. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  even  a  particular  fyntax 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare ;  but,  as  I  do  not  re- 
coUeft  that  any  proofs  were  ever  brought  in  fupport  of  that 
fcrttimcnt,  I  own  I  am  of  the  cchitrary  opinion. 

In  his  time  indeed  a  different  arrangement  of  fyllables  had 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the.Latin,  as  we  find  in  Af- 
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chamj  and  the  verb  was  very  frequently  kept  back  in  the 
fentcnce;  but  in  Shakefpeare  no  marks  of  it  arc  difcernible: 
and  tjiough  the  rules  of  fyntax  were  more  ftri<aiy  obferved 
'"by  the  writers  of  that  age  than  they  have  been  fince,  he  of  all 
the  number  is  perhaps  the  moft  ungrammatical.  To  make 
his  meaning  intelligible  to  his  audience  fcems  to  have  been 
his  only  care,  and  with  the  eafe  of  converfation  he  has 
adoptea  its  incorreftncls. 

The  paft  editors,  eminently  qualified  as  they  were  by 
genius  and  learning  for  this  undertaking,  wanted  induftry'j 
to  cover  which  they  publiflied  catalogues,  tranfcribed  at 
random,  of  a  greater  number  of  old  copies  than  ever  they 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  in  their  poiTefiion ;  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  never  examined  the  few  which  we 
know  they  had,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  1  he  laft 
editor  alone  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  world  in  this  particul- 
ar; he  profefles  to  have  made  ufe  of  no  more  than  he  had 
really  feen,  and  has  annexed  a  lift  of  fuch  to  every  play, 
together  with  a  complete  one  of  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  in  be- 
info  at  the  conclufion  of  his  work,  whether  he  had  been 
able  to  procure  them  for  the  fervice  of  it  or  not. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable 
Jto  the  lovers  of  Shakefpeare  to  collate  all  the  quartos  I  could 
find,  comparing  one  copy  with  the  reft,  where  there  were 
more  than  one  of  the  fame  play;  and  to  multiply  the  chances 
of  their  being  preferved,  by  collefting  them  into  volumes, 
inftea4  of  leaving  the  few  that  have  efcaped,  to  fhare  the 
fate  of  the  reft,  which  was  probably  haftened  by  their  re- 
maining in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  their  ufe  and  value  being 
equally  unknown  to  thofe  into  whofe  hands  they  fell. 

Of  fome  I  have  printed  more  than  one  copy  ;  p.s  there  are 
many  perfons,  who,  not  contented  with  the  pcffcifion  of  a 
ilnifbcd  pifture  of  fome  great  mafter,  are  dcfirous  to  pro- 
cure the  firft  Iketch  that  was  made  for  it,  that  they  may 
have  the  pleafure  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  artift  from 
the  firft  light  colouring  to  the  finifliing  ftroke.  To  fuch  the 
earlier  editions  of  King  Jhhn^  Henry  the  Fifths  Henry  the  Sixths 
The  Merry  Wives  of  H^indfor^  and  Romeo  and  JuUet,  will,  I 
apprehend,  not  be  unwelcome ;  fince  in  thefe  we  may  dif- 
cem  as  much  as  will  be  found  in  the  hafty  outlines  of  the 
pencily  with  a  fair  profpe£k  of  that  perfeGion  to  which  he 
brought  every  performance  he  took  the  pains  to  retouch. 

The  general  charafterof  the  quarto  editions  may  more 
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advantageoufly  be  taken  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope,  than 
from  any  recommendation  of  mv  o^^ti. 

"  1  he  folio  edition  (fays  he;  in  which  all  the  plays  wc 
**  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  coUeded,  was  publifhed  by 
**  two  players,  Heminccs  and  Condell,  in  1623,  fcvcn 
**  years  after  his  dcccale.  They  declare  that  all  the  other 
*^  editions  wereftolcn  and  furreptitioiis  *,  and  affirm  theirs 
**  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true 
"  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other  j  for  in  all  refpefts 
**  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

**  Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
"  pafTages  aie  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  Forwhat- 
^^  ever  had  been  added  fince  thofc  quartos  by  the  adors,  or 
**  had  (lolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were 
**  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand 
**  charged  upon  the  author.  He  himfelf  complained  of 
**  this  ufage  in  Hamlet^  where  he  wifties  tho/e  who  play  the 
**  clowm  would  fpeck  no  mon  than  tsfei  down  for  tbtm  {hGt  iii. 
**  Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in 
*^  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  there  is  no  hint  of 
**  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there* 
'*  In  others  the  fcencs  of  the  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns, 
**  arc  vaftly  fhortcr  than  at  prefent;  and  1  have  feen  oneiit 
**  particular  (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play- 
**  houfc,  by  having  the  parts  divided  by  lines,  and  the  ao:- 
**  ors  names  in  the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paf- 
*^  fages  were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  fmce  are  to  be 
^*  found  in  the  folio. 

"  In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages  were 
"  omitted,  which  were  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions;  as 
•*  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon  than  their  willingnefs 
**  to  fliorten  fome  fcenes." 

To  this  1  muft  add,  that  I  cannot  help  looking  on  the  fo- 
lio as  having  fufFered  other  injuries  from  the  licentious  alte- 
ration of  the  players;  as  we  frequently  find  in  it  an  unufual 
word  changed  into  one  more  popular;  fomctimes  to  the 
weakening  of  the  fenfe,  which  rather  feems  to  have  been 
their  work,  who  knew  that  pbinnefs  was  neccfiary  for  the 

*  It  may  be  proper  on  this  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  a6^- 
ors  printed  feveral  of  the  plays  in  their  folio  edition  from  the  very 
quarto  copies  which  they  are  here  flrlving  to  depreciate ;  and  adr 
ditional  depravation  is  the  utmpft  that  thcfe  copies  gained  by  pafBng 
through  their  hands, 
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Tiudiencc  .  of  an  illiterate  age,  than  that  it  was  done  by  the 
xx)nfent  of  the  author :  for  he  would  hardly  have  unnerved  a 
line  in  his  written  copy,  which  they  pretend  to  have  tran- 
fcribed,  however  he  might  have  permitted  many  to  have 
been  familiarized  in  the  reprefentation.  Were  I  to  indulge 
my  own  private  conjefture,  I  fliould  fuppofe  that  his  blotted 
manufcripts  were  read  over  by  one  to  another  artiong  thofe 
who  were  appointed  to  tranfcribe  them;  and  hence  it  would 
eafily  happen,  that  words  of  fimilar  found^  though  of  fenfes 
direftly  oppofite,  might  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
They  tnemfelves  declare  that  Shakefpeare's  time  of  blotting 
was  paft,  and  yet  half  the  errors  we  find  in  their  edition 
cmild  not  be  merely  typographical.  Many  of  the  quartos 
(as  our  own  printers  aflTure  me)  were  far  from  being  unflcil- 
fully  executed,  and  fome  of  them  were  much  more  correftly 
printed  than  the  folio,  which  was  publilhed  at  the  charge 
of  the  fame  proprietors,  whofe  names  we  find  prefixed  to 
the  older  copies;  and  1  cannot  join  with  Mr.  Pope  in  ac- 
quitting that  edition  of  more  literal  errors  than  thofe  which 
went  before  it.  The  particles  in  it  feem  to  be  as  fortui- 
toufly  difpofed,  and  proper  names  as  frequently  undiftin- 
guifhed  by  Italick  of  capital  letters  from  the  reft  of  the  text. . 
The  punctuation  is  equally  accidental;  nor  do  I  fee  on  the 
whole  any  greater  marks  of  a  fkilful  revifal,  or  the  advant- 
age of  being  printed  from  unblotted  originals  in  the  one, 
than  in  the  other.  One  reformation  indeed  there  fecms  to 
have  been  made,  and  that  very  laudable ;  I  mean  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  more  general  terms  for  a  name  too  often  unnecef- 
&rily  invoked  on  the  ftage ;  but  no  jot  of  obfcenity  is  omitt- 
ed: and  their  caution  agamft  prophanenefs  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  thing  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  editors  of  the  folio. 

How  much  may  be  done  by  the  afGftance  of  the  old  co- 
pies will  now  be  eafily  known;  but  a  more  difficult  talk  re- 
mains behind,  which  calls  for  other  abilities  than  are  requi* 
fite  in  the  laborious  collator. 

From  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  comedies  of  contemporary 
authors,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  meaning  of  many  cxprel- 
Cons  in  Shakefpe.are  might  be  retrieved;  for  the  language  of 
converfation  can  only  be  expe£led  to  be  preferved  in  works, 
which  in  their  time  aflumed  the  merit  of  being  pidures  of 
men  and  manners.  The  ftilc  of  converfation  we  may  fup- 
pofe to  be  as  much  altered  as  that  of  books;  and  in  confe- 
ijucnce  of  the  change,  we  have  no  other  authorities  to  recur 
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to  in  either  caie,  Shoul4  our  laaguage  ever  be  lecalkd  to  a 
ftri£k  examination,  and  the  faftiion  become  general  of  ftriv- 
ing  to  maintain  our  old  acquifitions,  inftead  of  gaining  new 
ones,  which  we  Ihall  be  at  laft  obliged  to  give  up,  or  be  in- 
cumbered with  their  weight  j  it  will  then  be  lamented  that 
no  regular  coUeftion  was  ever  formed  of  the  old  Englifh 
books;  from  which,  as  from  ancient  repofitories,  we  might 
recover  words  and  phrafes  as  often  as  caprice  or  wantonnef^ 
Sfhould  call  for  variety;  inftead  of  thinking  it  neceffary  to 
adopt  new  ones,  or  barter  folid  ftrength  for  feeble  fplencknir, 
which  no  language  has  long  admitt&d,  and  retained  its 
purity. 

Wc  wonder  ^hat,  before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  w© 
find  the  ftage  in  a  ftate  fo  barren  of  produ£^ion8,  but  foiget 
that  we  have  hardly  any  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of 
that  period,  though  fome  few  of  their  dramatick  pieces  nwy 
remain.  The  fame  might  be  almoft  fz^d  of  the  interval  bor 
twcen  that  age  and  the  age  of  Dryden,  the  performances  of 
which,  not  being  preferved  in  fets,  or  diffufcd  as  now,  by 
the  greater  numoer  printed,  muft  lapfc  apace  into  the  fame 
pbfcurity. 

Fixire  foriis  ante  Agamimmn^ 
Multi ■ 

And  yet  wc  are  contented,  from  a  few  fpccimens  only,  fo 
form  our  opinions  of  the  genius  of  ages  gone  before  us. 
f  vcn  while  we  are  blaming  the  tafte  of  that  audience  which 
received  with  applaufe  the  worft  plays  in  the  reign  of  Charley 
the  Second,  wc  ihould  confider  that  the  few  in  pofieffion  of 
our  theatre,  which  would  never  have  been  heard  a  fecond 
time  had  they  been  written  now,  were  probably  the  beft  of 
hundreds  which  had  been  difmifled  with  general  cenfure. 
The  coUcdion  of  plays,  interludes,  ^c.  made  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  with  an  intent  to  depofit  them  hereafter  in  fome  publick 
library,  will  be  confidcred  as  a  valuable  acquifition;  for 
pampnlets  have  never  yet  been  examined  with  a  proper  -re- 
gard to  pofterity.  Moft  of  the  obfolete  pieces  will  be  found 
on  enquiry  to  have  been  introduced  into  libraries  biit  fome  few 
years  fincc;  and  yet  thofe  of  theprefent  age,  which  may  one 
time  or  other  prove  as  ufeful,  are  ftill  entirely  neglefted.  I 
fhould  be  remifs,  I  am  fure,  were  I  to  forget  my  adinow- 
ledgments  to  the  gentleman  I  have  juft  mentioned,  to  whofe 
benevolence  I  owe  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  the  fcarceft  quartosj 
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frfikh  Icould  not  othcrwift  have  obtained;  tliobgh  I  adver- 
tifed  for  them,  with  fufficicnt  ofiers^  as  I  thought,  either 
to  tempt  die  cafual  owner  to  fell,  or  the  curious  to  commu* 
nicate  them;  but  Mr.  Garrick's  zeal  would  not  permit  him 
to  with-hold  any  thing  that  might  ever  fo  remotely  tend  to 
(hew  the  perfe^ions  of  that  author  who  could  only  have 
enabled  hiin  to  difplay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shakefpeare,  that  I 
have  made  this  collefHon,  and  advife  otihers  to  he  made; 
The  general  intereft  of  Englifh  literature,  and  the  attention 
due  to  our  own  language  and  haftory,  require  that  our  an-^ 
cient  writings  ihould  be  diligently  jeviewod.  There  is  no 
age  which  hss  not  prodtzced  fome  works  drat  dcierved  to  be 
remembered;  and  as  words  and  phrafes  are  only  underftood 
by  comparing  them  in  different  places,  the  lower  writers 
muft  be  read  for  the  explanation  cf  the  hiebeft.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  afcertained  and  fettled,  but  ny  deducing  its 
words  from  their  original  fources,  and  tracing  them  through 
dipir  fucceflive  varieties  of  fignificaticni^  and  this  dedudton 
can  only  be  perfoflned  by  c^ifuhsng  the  eariwft  and  inter- 
mediate authors. 

Enou^  has  been  alreddy  done  to  encourage  ns  to  do 
more.  Dr.  Hickcs,  by  xcviying  the  ftudy  of  the  Saxon  laa- 
ciiage,  feems  to  have  excited  a  ftniB^  curiofity  after  old 
Englifh  writers,  than  ever  bad  ^ipeaned  before.  Many  vo- 
lumes which  were  mouldering  in  daft  have  been  coUe^ed; 
many  authors  which  were  torgottien  have  been  revived ; 
many  laborious  catalogues  have  been  formed ;  and  many 
judicious  glofiaries compiled:  the  Iherary  tranfadions  of  the 
darker  ages  are  now  open  to  di&overy;  and  the  language 
in  its  intermediate  gradations,  from  the  Conqueft  to  the 
Reftoratioa,  is  better  underftood  than  in  any  former  time. 

To  incite  the  conttinuapcje,  and  encourage  the  extenfion 
ef  this  ctonoftick  ouiofity,  is  one  vf  thepurpofes  of  the  pre- 
fent  publication.  In  the  plays  it  contajjis,  the  poet's  firft 
thouehts  as  well  as  wotds  are  pneferved;  the  additions  made 
in  jRjDfequent  impreffions  diftingnifhed  in  Italicks,  and  the 
performances  themfelves  make  their  appearance  with  every 
trpograpkical  error,  fuch  as  they  were  before  they  fell  into 
tne  hands  of  the  player-editors.  The  various  readings,  which 
can  only  be  attribited  to  chance,  are  fet  down  among  the 
reft,  as  I  did  not  choofe  arbitrarily  to  determine  for  others 
irbich  were  ufelefs,  or  virhich  were  valuable.    And  many 
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words  differing  only  by  the  fpclling,  or  fenring  merely  to 
fhew  the  difficulties  wnich  they  to  whofc  lot  it  firft  fell  to 
difentangle  their  perplexities  muft  have  encountered,  arc  ex- 
hibited with  the  reft.  I  muft  acknowledge  that  fome  few 
readings  have  flipped  in  by  miftake,  which  can  pretend  to 
ferve  no  purpofe  of  illuftration,  but  were  introduced  by  con- 
fining myfelf  to  note  the  minuteft  variations  of  the  copies, 
which  foon  convinced  me  that  the  oldeft  were  in  general  the 
moft  corred.  Though  no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  poet 
fiiperintended  the  publication  of  any  one  of  thefe  himfelf, 
yet  we  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofc  that  he  who  wrote  at 
the  command  of  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Southampton,  was  fo  very  negligent  of  his  fame,  as  to  per- 
mit the  moft  incompetent  judges,  fuch  as  the  players  were, 
to  vary  at  their  pleafure  what  he  had  fet  down  for  the  firft 
fingle  editions ;  and  we  have  better  grounds  for  a  fufpicion ' 
that  his  works  did  materially  fuffer  from  their  prefumptuous 
correftions  after  his  death. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  art  of  making  title-pages  was  pra£tifed  with  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more  fuccefs  than  it  has  been  fince.  Accordingly, 
to  all  his  plays  we  find  long  and  dcfcriptive  ones,  which, 
when  they  were  firft  publifhedi  were  of  great  fervice  to  the 
venders  of  them.  Pamphlets  of  every  kind  were  hawked  about 
the  ftreets  by  a  fet  of  people  refembling  his  own  Autolycus^ 
who  proclaimed  aloud  the  qualities  of  what  they  offered  to 
fale,  and  might  draw  in  many  a  purchafer  by  the  mirth  he 
was  taught  to  expe£k  from  the  humours  of  Corporal  Nym^  or 
the  fwaggering  vaine  of  Juncient  PiftoUy  who  was  not  to  be 
tempted  by  the  reprefentation  of  a  faft  merely  hiftorical. 
The  players,  however,  laid  afide  the  whole  of  this  garni- 
ture, not  finding  it  fo  neceffary  to  procure  fuccefs  to  a  bul- 
ky volume,  when  the  author's  reputation  was  eftabliihed, 
as  it  had  been  to  befpeak  attention  to  a  few  ftraggling  pamph- 
lets while  it  was  yet  uncertain. 

The  fixteen  plays,  which  are  not  in  thefe  volumes,  re- 
mained unpublifhed  till  the  folio  in  the  year  1623,  though 
the  compiler  of  a>  work,  called  Theatrical  Records^  mentions 
different  fingle  editions  of  them  all  before  that  time. 
But  as  no  one  of  the  editors  could  ever  meet  with  fuch,  nor 
hasany  one  elfe  pretended,  to  have  feen  them,  I  think  niyfelf 
at  liberty  to  fuppofe  the  compiler  fupplied  the  defedxs  of 
the  lift  out  of  his  own  imagination;  fince  he  muft  have  had 
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fingular  good  fortune  to  have  been  pofleflcd  of  two  or 
three  diferent  copies  of  all,  when  neither  editors  nor  col- 
leftors,  in  the  courfe  of  near  fifty  years,  have  been  able  fo 
much  as  to  obtain  the  fight  of  one  or  the  number*. 

At  the  end  of  the  laft  volume  I  have  added  a  tragedy  of 
King  Liir^  publifhed  before  that  of  Shakefpeare,  which  it  is 
not  improbable  he  might  have  fcen,  as  the  father  kneeling 
to  the  daughter,  when  {he  kneels  to  afk  his  bleffing  is  found 
in  it  J  a  circumftance  two  poets  were  not  very  likely  to  have 
hit  on  feparately;  and  which  feems  borrowed  by  the  latter 
with  his  ufual  judgment,  it  being  the  moft  natural  paf- 
fagc  in  the  whole  play  5  and  is  Introduced  in  fuch  a  mari- 
ner, as  to  make  it  fairly  his  own.  The  ingenipus  editor  of 
Thi  Rtliquis  of  AndintEngUJb  Poetry  Yizvin^  never  met  with 
this  play,  and  as  it  is  not  preferved  in  Mr.  Oarrick's  col- 
leftion,  I  thought  it  a  curiofity  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
publick.  ' 

I  have  Hkewife  reprinted  Shakefpeare*s  Sonnets,  from  a 
copy  publifhed  in  160Q,  by  G.  Eld,  one  of  the  printers  of 
bis  plays;  which,  added  to  the  confideration  that  they  made 
their  appearance  with  his  name,  and  in  his  life-time,  feems 
to  be  no  flender  proof  of  their  authenticity.  The  fame  evi-  . 
dence  might  operate  in  favour  oFfeveral  more  plays  which 
arc  omitted  here,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  judgment  of  thofc 
who  had  omitted  them  before  f- 

It  is  to  be  wifhedthat  fome  method  of  publication  moft 
favourable  to  the  charader  of  an  author  were  once  efta-' 
blifiied;  whether  we  are   to   fend  into  the  world   all  his 

*  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
Eoglifh  language,  that  in  almofl  all  the  titles  of  plays  in  this  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  William  Rufus  Chttv^ood^  the  fpelling  is  conftantly 
OTcrcharged  with  fuch  a  fuperfluity  of  letters  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare  or  his  contemporaries.  A  more 
bungling  attempt  at  a  forgery  was  never  obtruded  on  the  public. 
Sec  the  ^r//(/&  Tbiotr^  1750,  reprinted  by  Dodiley  in  1756,  un- 
der the  title  of  *'  Theatrical  Records,  or  an  Account  of  Engliih 
Dramatic  Authors,  ^nd  tl^eir  Works,"  where  all  that  is  faid  con- 
cerning ap  advert! fement  at  the  end  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  1597  is 
eaually  falfc,  no  copy  of  that  play  havipg  been  ever  publifhed  by 
Andrew  Wife. 

■f  Locrine,  1595.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  i6co.  London^  Pro- 
di^, 1605.  Pericles  Prince  of  T3rre,  1600.  Puritan,  1600. 
Tboma#  Lord  Cromwell,  161  j.    Yorklhirc  Tragedy,  i6o8. 
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woxks  witho]:rt  diftin^oiy,  or  arbitrarily  to  leave  ont  wfait 
may  be  tbojight  a  difjfracc  to  him.  The  firft  editors,  who 
j«Jc£led  P^icles,  retainc4  5^^J  Jndrwicmi  and  Mr.  Pt^, 
without  any  realbn,  Q^ed  ^i/  jyinttrU  TaU^  a  play  that 
bears  the  ilroq^ft  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakefpcare,  among 
thofe  which  he  fuppo&d  to  be  fpuiious.  Dr,  Warburton 
has  fixed  a  iligma  on  the  three  parts  of  Htnry  the  Sixtb^  and 
ibme  others : 

ImU  DoIahiMa  fft^  atque  hinc  Animtw^ 

aad  all  have  been  wiHing  to  plunder  Shakefpear e,  or  mix  up 
M  hrndpfbwrrsH  nutdvAxh  his  pureft  ore. 

Jofluia  Barnes^  the  editor  joi  Euripides^  thought  every 
icrap  of  his  author  io  facsed^  .that  he  has  prefer ved  with  tlie 
aame  of  one  of  his  plays,  the  only  remainii^  word  of  it. 
The  fame  reafon  indeed  might  be  given  in  his  favour,  which 
caufed  the  prefervation  of  that  valuable  trifyllable:  which 
is,  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  place  in  the  Greek 
language*  But  this  does  pot  fecm  to  have  been  his  only 
motive,  as  we  $nd  he  has  to  the  full  as  carefully.publiQie4 
Xeveral  detached  and  broken  ^tences,  the  gleanmgs  from 
icholi^s,  which  have  nocl^m  to  merit  of  that  kind;  aj}d 
jet  the  author^s  works  n^ight  be  reckoned  by  fome  to  be  in- 
complete without  them..  If  then  this  duty  is  expe6led  from 
«very  editor  of  a  Gneek  or  Roman  poet,  why  is  not  the  fame 
infilled  on  in  re^£t  of  an  Englifh  claifick  ?  But  if  the  cuf- 
tom  of  preferving  all,  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not,  be  mori 
honound  in  thi  breach  than  the  ohfervmnce^  the  fuppreffion  at 
ieaft.fhould  not  be  confidered.as  a  fault.  The  publication 
of  fuch  things  as  Swift  had  written  merely  to  raife  a  lau^ 
among  bis  friends,  has  added  jEomething  to  the  bulk  of  his 
works,  but  very  littk  to  his  diara&er  as  a  writer.  The  four 
volumes  that  came  out  fincc  Dn  Hawkefworth's  edition, 
•not  10  look  on  them  as  a  tax  levied  on  the  publick  (which 
I  think  one  might  without  injuftioe)  contain  not  more  than 
Sufficient  to  have  made  one  of  real  value;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  difingenuity,  not  to  give  it  a  hariher  title,  in 
eathibiting  what  the  author  never  meant  fhould  fee  the 
light ;  for  no  motive,  but  a  fordid  one,  can  betray  the  fur- 
vivors  to  make  that  .publick,  wfajch  they  themfelves  muft 
be  of  opinion  will  be  unfavourable  to  tae  memory  of  the 
dead- 
Life 
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Life  doeg  not  ofteft  receive  good  unnjixed  with  cviL  The 
benefits  df  the  an  6f  printifig  are  depraved  by  the  faciKtf 
with  whi<k  feandal  nfvay  be  difiWed,  and  fecrets  revealed^ 
and  by  the  temptation  by  which  traffick  folicits  avarice  to 
betray  the  ireakneffcs  of  paffion>  or  the  confidence  of  friend- 
Ihip. 

1  cannot  forbear  to  think  thefe  j)ofthumou8  publications 
jajttrioui  to  fockty.  A  man  confcious  of  literary  reputa- 
tion will  grow  in  time  afraid  to  write  with  tendemeli  to  his 
fifler,  or  with  fondnefs  to  his  child;  or  to  remit  on  the 
flighteft  occafion,  or  moft  preffing  exigence,  the  rigour  of 
cntical  choice^  and  grammatical  feverity.  That  efteem 
which  preferves  his  letters,  will  at  laft  produce  his  difgrace ;, 
when  that  which  he  wrote  only  to  his  friend  or  his  daughtee 
(hall  be  laid  open  to  the  publick. 

There  is  perhaps  fufficient  evidence,  that  moft  of  the 
plays  in  queuion,  unequal  as  they  may  be  to  the  reft,  were 
written  by  Shakefpeare;  but  the  reafon  generally  given  for 
publifhing  thelefs  correft  pieces  of  an  author,  that  it  afibrds 
a  more  impartial  view  of  a  man's  talents  or  way  of  thinking, 
than  when  we  only  fee  him  in  form,  and  prepared  for  our 
reception,  is  not  enough  to  condemn  an  editor  who  thinks 
and  praftifes  otherwife.  For  what  is  all  this  to  (hew,  but 
that  every  man  is  more  dull  at  one  time  than  another;  a  (tlOl 
which  the  world  would  eafily  have  admitted,  without  aflc- 
ingany  proofs  in  itsfupport  that  might  be  deftrudivie  to  an 
authoi^s  reputation. 

To  conclude }  if  the  work,  which  this  publication  was 
meant  to  facilitate,,  has  been  already  performed,  the  fatis-^ 
fa£tion  of  knowing  it  to  be  fo  may  be  obtained  from  hence; 
if  otherwife^  let  mofe  who  raifed  ezpeftations  of  correft- 
neis,  and  dirough  negligence  defeated  them,  be Juftly  ex-» 
pofed  by  future  editors,  who  will  now  be  in  poflemon  of  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  might  have  enquired  at-  . 
ter  for  years  to  no  purpofe ;  for  in  refpe<^  of  fuch  a  num* 
ber  of  the  old  quartos  as  are  here  exhibited,  the  firft  folio 
is  a  connnon  book.  This  advantage  will  at  leaft  arife,  that 
future  editor^,  having  equally  recourfe  to  the  fame  copies^ 
can  challenge  diftin^iion  and  preference  only  by  genius,  ca- 
pacity^ induftry,  and  learning. 

As  I  have  only  coUefted  materials  for  future  artifts,  I 
confider  what  I  have  been  doing  as  no  more  than  an  ap- 
paratus- for  their  ufi^    If  the  publick  is  inclined  to  receive 

it 
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it  as  fuch^  I  am  amply  rewarded  fdr  my  trouble;  if  other- 
wife,  I  (hall  fubmit  with  chearfulnefs  to  the  cenfure  which 
fliould  equitably  fall  on  an  injudicious  attempt;  having 
this  confolation,  however,  that  my  dcfign  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  with  to  encourage  others  to  think  of  pre- 
ferving  the  oldeft  editions  of  the  Englifh  writers,  which 
are  growing  fcarcer  every  day ;  and  to  afford  the  world  all 
the  aiEftance  or  pleafure  it  can  receive  from  the  moft  au- 
thentick  copies  extant  of  its  NOBLEST  POET. 


G.  S. 
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Account  of  the  Life,  &c. 

O  F 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Written    by   Mr.    R  O  W  E. 


IT  fccms  to  be  a  kind  of  refoeS  due  to  the  memory  of 
excellent  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom  their  wit  and 
leamin?  have  made  famous,  to  deliver  fome  account  of 
themfefves,  as  well  as  their  works,  to  pofterity.  For  this 
reafon,  how  fond  do  we  file  fome  people  of  difcovcring  any- 
little  perfonal  ftory  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity !  their  ^ 
milics,  the  common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  their 
fliape,  make,  and  features  have  been  the  fubjed  of  critical 
enquiries.  How  trifling  focver  this  curiofity  may  feem  to 
be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural;  and  we  are  nardly  fatisfied 
with  an  account  of  any  remarkable  perfon,  till  we  have 
heard  him  defcribed  even  to  the  very  cloaths  he  wears.  As 
fbr  what  relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  ach* 
thor  may  fomerimes  conduce  to  the  better  undemanding  his 
book;  and  though  the  works  of  Mr.  Shakefpeare  may  leem 
to  many  not  to  want  a  comment,  yet  I  fancy  fome  little  ac- 
count of  the  man  himfelf  may  not  be  thought  improper  to 
go  along  with  them. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakefpeare,  and  was  bom 
at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  Warwickfliire,  in  April  1564. 
His  family,  as  appears  by  the  regifter  and  publick'  writings 
relating  to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  faihion  there^ 
and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.  His  father,  wh6  was  a 
confiderable  dealer  in  wool,  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  chiU 
dren  m  all^  that  though  he  was  his  eldeft  fon^  he  could  give 

him 
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him  no  better  education  than  his  own  employment.  He  hzS 
bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  at  a  free-fchool,  where, 
it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  rhafter  of:  but 
the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  aftd  the  want  of  his 
affiftance  at  home,  forced  his  father  to  \i4thdraw  him  fronr 
thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  proficiency  in 
that  language,  Itjsjvithout  cftotrovexfy,  that  in  M^jeqiIks^ 
we  fcarce  find,  apy-trajces  of^my  thing  that  looks  like  animi^ 

^jation"  oFthe  ancients.  The  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  and  the 
naturatbentof  hfs  own  great  gemius  (equal,  if  not  fuperior^ 
to  fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs)  would  certaiitly  have  led  him 
to  read  and  ftudy  them  with  fo  much  pleafuie,  thatfome  of 
their  fine  images  would  naturally  have  infmuated  tbemfelvesr 
into,  and  been  mixed  M'ith  his  own  writings;  fo  that  his  not 
copying  at  leaft  fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  argument 
of  his  never  having  read  them.  Whether  his  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  were  a  difadvantage  to  him  or  no,  may  admit  of 
a  difpute:  for  though  the  knowledge  of  them  might  have 
made  him  more  correft,  yet.it  is  not  imprnhaKIp  but  tt^gf;  ifj^ 
regularity  and-drfereiw?  for  them,  which  would  have  attend- 

t'»cd  that  correftnefs,  might  have  reftrained  fome  of  th^  fire, 
^  knpetuofity,  and  even  beautiful  extravagance  which, we  ad- 
mire in  Shakefpeare :  and  I  believe  we  are  better  pleafed  wi^ 
thofe  thoughts,  altogether  new  and  uncommon,  which  his 
own  imagination  fupplied  him  £b  abundantly  with,  than  if 
he  had  given  us  the  meft  beautiful  pafiages  out  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poet^,  and  that  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner  that 
it  was  poffible  for  a  mafter  of  the  Englim  bnguage  to  deliver 
them. 

Upon  his  leaving  fchool,  he  feemsto  have  given  entirely 
into  that  way  of  fiving  which  his  father  propofcd  to  hixn^ 
and  in  order  to  fettle  in  die  world  after  a  family  manner,  he 
thoi^ht  fit  to  marry  while  be  was  yet  very  yovng.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  otic  Hathaway,  faid  to  have  been  a  fub-  ^ 
fbmtial  veoman  in  the  neighboixrliood  of  Stratford.  In  tfaia 
kindof  iettlement  he  continued  for  fome  time,  till  an  extra-* 
vagance  that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both  out  of  his 
country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up;  and 
though  it  feemed  at  firft  to  be  a  blemiih  upon  his  good  num- 
aena,  and  a  ntisfortiiiie  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards  happily 
pcoved  the  occafion  of  eKeftin|[  one  of  the  greateft  giniufti 
that  ever  was  known  in  dramatick  poetry.  He  had  by  a  niif«  ^ 
fortune  eonunon  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
company;  and  ^amoagft  them,  ibme  that  made  a  frequent 
.     -  pra£Uce 
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^a£Hce  of  dcer-ftealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in 
robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  i>ir  Thomas  Lucy^  of  Cher- 
lecot,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  profecuted  by  that 
gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fdmewhat  too  feverely;  and  i;Q 
order  to  re\ren?e  that  ill  ufage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  hinx. 
And  Aough  tnis,  probably  the  firft  eflay  of  his  poetry,  be 
loft,  yetiti^faidto  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoub- 
led the  profecution  agaipft  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  boiinefs  and  family  in  Warwickfiiire,  for 
fome  time,  and  (belter  bimfelf  in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  the  playhoufe.  He  was 
received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  firft  in  a  very 
mean  rank;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and  die  natural  turn  of 
it  to  the  ftage,  foon  diftinguiftied  him,  if  not  as  an  extra- 
ordinary aftor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is 
printed,  as  the  cuftom  was  in  thofe  times,  amongft  thofe  oiF 
the  other  players,  before  fome  old  play«,  but  without  any 
particular  account  of  what  fort  of  parts  he  ufed  to  play; 
and  though  1  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any 
farther  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his 
performance  was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  HamUt.  I  (hould 
have  been  much  more  pleafed,  to  have  learned  from  certain 
authority,  which  was  tne  firft  play  he  wrote*;  it  would  be 
without  doubt  a  pleafure  to  anv  man,  cuiious  in  things  of 
this  kind,  to  fee  and  know  wnat  was'  the  firft  eflay  of  a 
fancy  like  fihakefpeare's.  Perhaps  we  are  not^to  look  tor  his 
beginnings,  like  thofe  c^  other  authors,  among  their  leaft 
perfed  writings;  art  had  fo  little,  and  nature  fo  large  a 
fliarc  in  what  he  did^  ^fadt:  f&t'  ^ugjit  l  lcnow^''tKe''perfornf«  " 
anccs  oi  his  YOttttL,^aaJhgI.vrere  the  m oft  vigorous,  and  had 
ihe  molt  tirej^alS^ gth  of  imaginatlAn  in  them,  were  the' 
fcgr  \  would  not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  fan- 
^cy'was  fo  loofe  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
yule  and  government  of  judgment ;  but  that  what  he  thought, 
was  commonly  fo  great,  fo  juftly  and  rightly  ^jiceived  in 
itfelf,  that  it  wanted  little  or  no  corrediion,  and  was  imme- 
diately approved  by  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  firfl  fight. 
But  tnough  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  pieces 
Were  written  be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there  are  psmag^ 

*  The  higheft  date  of  any  1  can  yet  find,  is  Rom€9  and  JuUii 
in  1597,  when  the  author  was  35  years  old;  and  Rictmrd  tbt 
Sictmd^  and  Tbird^  in  the  nest  year^  viz.  the  34^of  his  j^ 
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in  feme  few  of  them  which  feem  to  fix  their  dates.     So  tfitf* 
Chorui  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  a£l  of  Hinry  the  Fifth^  by  a-" 
compliment  very  handfomely  turned  to  the  earl  of  £fl*ex^ 
fliews  the  play  to  have  been  written  when  that  lord  was  ge- 
i^.cral  for  the  queen  in  Ireland:  and  hi»  clogy  upon  queen' 
riizaheth,  and  her   fucceflbr  king  James,  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  Henry  the  Eighth^  is  a  proof  of  that  play's  being  writ-- 
ten  after  tlic  acccfTion  of  the  latter  of  thofe  two  princes  to 
fhe  crown  of  England.     Whatever  the  particular  times  of 
his  writing  were,  the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow 
wonderfully  fond  of  diverfions  of  this  kind,,  could  not  but 
fie  highly  pleafed  to  fee  a  genius  arife  from  amongft  them  of 
fo  pleafur.iblc,  fo  rich  a  vein,  and  fo  plentifully  capable  of 
furnifliing  their  favourite  entertainments.     Befides  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  wit,  he  Was  in  himfelf  a  good-natured  man,, 
of  great  fweetnefs  in  his  manners,  and  a  moft  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  fo  that  it  is   no  wonder,  if,  with  fo  many  good- 
qualities,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  bed  conver- 
fations  of  thofe  times.     Queen  Elizabeth  had  feveral  of  his 
plays  aftcd  before  her,  and  without  doubt  gave  him  many- 
gracious  mr.rks  of  her  favour:  it  is  that  maiden  princefs plain* 
ly,  whom  he  intcuJs  by 
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Afidfummer-NigMs  Dream. 

And  that   whole   paflage  is  a   compliment  very  properly^ 
fcrought  in,  and  very  handfomely  applied  to  her.     She  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  that  admirable  charafter  of  Falftaff,  in 
The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  that  fhe  commanded  him 
to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  Ihew  him  in  love. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  writing  The  Merry  IVvuis 
of  Wiiidjor.     How  well  fhe  was  obeyed,  the  play  itfelf  is  air 
admirable  proof.     Upon  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  obferve,  that  this  part  of  Falftaff  is  faid  to  have  been 
written  originally  under  the  name  of  *  QldcQjile\  fome  of 
that  family  being  then  remaining,  the  queen  was  pleafed  to 
command  him  to  alter  it  5  upon  which  he  made  ule  of  Fal- 
ftaff.    The  prefent  offence  was  indeed  avoided;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  author  may  not  have  been  fomewhat  to 
blame  in  his  fecond  choice,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John 
Falftaff,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  lieutenant- 

♦  Sec  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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general,  was  a  name  of  diftinguiflicd  merit  in  the  wars  in 
France  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  and  Henry  the  Sixth's  times. 
What  grace  foever  the  queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was 
not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of 
his  wit  made.  He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with  many  great 
and  uncommon  marks  of  favour  and  fricndfhip  from  tne  earl 
of  Southampton,  famous  in  the  hiftories  of  that  time  for  his 
friendihipto  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Effex.  It  was  to  that 
noble  lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Venus  and  Jdonis. 
There  is  one  inftance  fo  fmgular  in  the  magnificence  of  this 
patron  of  Shakefpeare's,  that  if  I  had  not  been  aflured  that 
the  ftory  was  handed  do'^n  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  ' 
was  prooably  very  well  acquainted  with  his  aflFairs,  1  fliould 
not  have  ventured  to  have  inferted,  that  my  lord  South- 
ampton at  one  time  gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable 
him  to  go  through  with  a  purchafe  which  he  heard  he  had  a 
mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time, 
and  almoft  equal  to  that  profufe  generofity  the  prefent  age 
has  ihewn  to  French  dancers  and  Italian  fingers. 

What  particular  habitude  or  friendfhips  he  contrafted 
with  private  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  more  than 
that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  tafte  of  merit,  and  could  diftin- 
guifh  mon,  had  generally  a  juft  value  and  efteem  for  him. 
His  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  muft  certainly  have 
inclined  all  the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the 
power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  mod  delicate  know- 
ledge and  polite  learning  to  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonfon  began  with  a  remark- 
able piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature;  Mr.  Jonfon,  who 
was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  of- 
fered one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  aft- 
ed;  and  the  perfons  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  hav- 
ing turned  it  carelefly  and  fupercilioully  over,  were  juft  up- 
on returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  anfwer,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  company  5  when  Shakefpeare 
luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  fome thing  fo  well  in 
it,  as  to  engage  him  firft  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards 
to  recommend  Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the  publick. 
Jonfon  was  certainly  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  in  that  had 
the  advantage  of  Shakefpeare ;  though  at  the  fame  time  I  be- 
lieve it  muft  be  allowed,  that  what  nature  gave  thd  latter, 
was  more  than  a  balance  for  what  books  had  given  the  for-> 
merj  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this  occaCon 
was,  1  think,  very  juft  and  proper.     In  a  converfation  be- 

[  M  a  j  tween 
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twccn  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D'Avcnant,  Endy^ 
mion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  and  Ben  Jonfon ;  Sir  Joha 
Suckling,  who  was  a  profefled  admirer  of  Shakefpeare,  had. 
undertaken  his  defence  againft  Ben  Jonfon  with  fome. 
warmth;  Mr.  Hales,  who  bad  fat  ftill  ^r  fome  time,  tolcT 
them,  Ibat  if  Mr.  Shaiefpian  had  not  read  the  ancunts^  hi  had 
UkewifemtJioUn  any  thing  from  tbim;  and  that  if  he  would  pro* 
duce  any  one  topick  finely  treated  hy  any  om  oftbem^  he  would  under- 
take  to  fhtw  fomething  upon  the  fame  fuhjeU  at  leaji  as  wellwrU^ 
ten  by  Shakefpeare. 

7  he  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent„  as  all  men  of  good 
fenfe  will  wilh  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  retirement,  and  the 
converfation  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  ga« 
ther  an  eftate  equal  to  his  occafion,  and,  in  that,  to  nis 
wi(h-,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpent  fome  vears  before  his  death  at 
his  native  Stratford.  His  pleafnreable  wit  and  good  nature 
engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,,  and  entitled  him  to  the 
friendihip  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Amongft 
themy  ilis  a  (lory  almoft  ftill  rcmenibcred  in  that  country ». 
that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old 
centleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ufury :  it 
happened,  that  in  a  pleafant  converfation  amongft  their  com«o 
mon  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakefpeare  in  a  laughing^ 
manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph, 
if  he  happened  to  out-live  him;  and  fince  he  could  not  know 
what  might  be  faidofhim  when  he  was  dead,  he  defired  it 
might  be  done  immediately:  upon  which  Shakefpeare  gave- 
him  thefe  four  verfes. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav^f 

*Tts  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  isnotfax^d: 

If  any  man  afk^  IVholies  in  this  tomb? 

Oh!  oh!  quoth  the  devil^  Uis  my  John-Oe  Combe*. 

*  The  Rev*  Francis  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  LifeatrdP^^ 
eticalWorki  t^f  Mr.  ^oibnMik&Hy  ^to.  1740,  p.  iaj.  has  intro* 
duced  another  epitaph  imputed  (on  what  authority  is  unknown) 
to  Shakefpeare.  It  is  on  Tom  a  Combe^  alias  Thin-beard^  brother 
to  this  John^  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

**  fhin  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purfe ; 

"  Never  man  beloved  woric ; 

•*  He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a  curfe  : 

**  The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nude."     Steivbks. 

But 
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fiut  the  iharpnefs  of  the  fatire  is  faid  to  have  (lung  the  man. 
fo  fcvcrcly,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age  *,  and  wasl>uried  on 
the  north  fide  ttf  the  chancel^  in  the  great  church  at  Strat- 
ford, where  a  monument,  as  engraved  in  the  plate,  is  plac- 
ed in  tlie  walL    On  his  grave^ftone  undemea^  is, 

Coadfriimlj  fpr  JtfiiC  feAi  forbear 
Tt  dig  tbt  duji  inclofedbire. 
Bkft  be  the  man  thatfpares  fbefejiones^ 
Andeurft  be  be  that  meves  tm  iona. 

He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  Kved  to  be  married; 
Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Chiineyi  by  whom 
(he  had  three  fons,  who  all  died  without  children;  and  Su- 
fannah,  who  was  his  favourite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyfi- 
cian  of  good  reputation  in  that  country.  She  left  one  child 
only,  a  daughter,  who  was  married  nrft  to  Thomas  Na(h, 
efq.  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Bernard  of  Abbington,  but 
died  liki^fe  without  iCue. 

This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  any  note,  either  relating  to 
himself  or  family :  the  chara<^er  of  the  man  is  bed  feen  in 
his  writings.  But  iince  Ben  Jonfon  has  made  a  fort  of  an 
cflay  towards  it  in  his  t)ifcoveries^  I  will  give  it  in  his 
words: 

*^  I  xemember  the  plajers  have  often  mentionedjt  as  an 
**  honour  to  Shakefpeare,  that  in  writing  (whatfocver  he 
**  pdmed)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  anfwer  hath 
**  oeen,  IVould  be  bad  bktted  a  thoufand!  which  they  thought 
**  a  malevolent  fpeech>  I  had  not  told  pofterity  this,  out 
**  for  their  ignorance,  who  chofe  that  circunfiftance  to  com* 
"  mend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  moft  faulted:  and  to 
**  juilify  mine  own  candour,  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do 
*^  honour  his  memory,  on  this  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as 
''  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honed,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
*^  nature^  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gen«> 
**  tleexpre^ions;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that 
^^  fometimes  it  was  neceflary  he  (hould  be  flopped:  Suffla-- 
^^  mnandui  eraty  as  Auguftus  faid  of  Hatcrius.  His  wit  was 
**  in  his  own  power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  jfo  too- 
**  Many  time^  he  fell  into  thofe  things  which  could  not  ef* 

»  He  died  on  his  birth-day,  April  35,  1616,  aad  had  ti^&kj 
^^mpleat^d  his  fifty-fecotfd  year.  Ma  lone. 

^  tM3]  !!cape 
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•*  cape  laughter;  as  when  he  faid  in  the  pcrfon  of  Ctefa|^ 
•*  one  fpeaking  to  him, 

*'  Cafar  thou  d9fi  nu  wrong. 

**  He  replied : 

*^  Cafar  iiifigeir  wrongs  hut  wtthjuji  caufe. 

*^  And  fuch  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed 
**  his  vices  with  his  virtues:  there  was  ever  more  in  him  to 
**  be  praifed  than  to  be  pardoned." 

As  for  the  paffage  whigh  he' mentions  out  of  Shakefpcare, 
^h?re  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  Julius  C^far^  but  without  the 
abfurdityj  nor  did  I  e\'er  meet  with  it  in  any  edition  that* I 
have  feen,  as  quoted  by  Mr,  Jonfon.  Befides  his  plays  in 
this  edition,  there  are  two  or  three  afcribed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jjangbain,  which  I  havenever  feen,  and  know  nothing  of. 
He  writ  likevnfe  Venui  and  Adonis^  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrtu^ 
in  ftanzas,  which  have  been  printed  in  a  late  colleflion  of 
poems.  As  to  the  chara£ler  given  of  him  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it:  but  I  believe  it  may  be  as  well 
exprefled  by  what  Horace  fays  of  the  firft  Romans,  who 
wrote  tragedy  upon  the  Greek  models  (or  indeed  tranflat^ 
them)  in  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus. 

Natura  fuhlimis  iff  acfr. 
Nam  fpirat  tragicum  fatis  l^felkiter  audetj 
Sed  turpem  futat  in  chartis  metuitqug  Uturdm. 

As  I  have  not  propofed  to  myfelf  to  enter' into  a  large  and 
complete  colleftion  upon  Shakefpeare's  works,  fo  I  vnW  oif- 
ly  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due  lubmiffion  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  to  obferve fomc  of  thofe  things Ihave been  pleafed 
with  in  looking  him  over. 

His  plays  are  properly  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  into  co- 
medies and  tragedies.  Thofe  which  are  called  hiftories,  ar^d 
even  fome  of  his  comedies,  are  really  tragedies,  with  a  run 

£  or  mixture  of  comedy  amongft  them.     That  way  of  tragi- 
comedy  was  the  common  miftake  of  that  ^e^.^.aildjsindeed' 

j'   become  io  agreeable  Jto  the  EnglTnTtafte,  that  thoujgh"*tfec 

ieverer  criticks  among  us  cannot  bear  it,  .ye^t.tlxLfiiiaciaT5jy 

^f  our  audiences  Jeem  to  be  better  pleafed  with,  it  than  with' 

sw.€*aa  tnrgfedy.     Thie  Merry  IVives  of  IVindfor^  The  Ccme^ 

"-  ^  QfErrcrs,  apd  7hc  Taming  cf  the  Shrew,  are  all  pure'  co- 

^        .    *      '  .    .      -       mcdyj 
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tncdy;  the  reft,  however  they  are  called,  have  fometliingof 
both  kinds.     It  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine  which  waj  of 
fwrriting  he  was  moft  excellent  in.     There  is  certainly  a  great 
Jeal  of  entertainment  in  his  comical  humours ;  and  though 
•they  did  not  then  fttike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  fatirc 
■of  the  prefent  iige  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  is  a 
pleafmg  and  a  well-diftinguifhcd  variety  in  thole  charaftcrs 
*rhicb  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with.     Falftafl'is  allowed  by 
^very  body  to  be  a  nwfter-piece ;  the  charafter  is  always 
well  fuftamed,  though  drawn  out  into  the  length- of  three 
^lays;  and  even  the  Account  of  bis  death,  given  by  his  old 
landlady  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  aft  of  Henry  the  Fifths 
.though  it  be  extremely  natural,  is  yet  as  diverting  as  any 
part  of  his  life.     If  there  be  any  fault  in  the  draught  he  has 
made  of  this  lewd  old  fellow,  dt  is,  that  though  he  has  made 
him  a  thief,  lying,  cowardly,  vain-glorioas,  and  in  ftiert 
everyway  vicious,  yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit  as  to 
make  him  almoft  too  agreeable;  and  1  do  not  know  whethw 
.feme  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  diver fion  he 
had  formerly  afforded  them,  been  forry  to  fee  his  frierid  Hal 
Aife  him  fo  fcurvily,  when  he  comes  to  the  crown  in  the  end 
of  Thf  Second  Part  of  Henry  thi  Fourth.     Amongft  other  cjo- 
travagancies,  in  The  Merry  IFives  of  lVindjor\t  has  made 
him  a  deer-ftealer,  that  he  might  at  the  f^me  ti^iie  remem- 
ber his  Warwickfhire  profecutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftice 
ShaUbw;  he  Jias  given *him  Acry  near  the  fame  coat  of  amis 
which  Dugdalc,  in  his  Antiquittei  of  that  county,  dcfcribcs 
for  a  family  there,  and  makes  the  Welfli  parfon  defcant  very 
pleafantly  upon  them.     That  whole  play  is  admirable ;  the 
humours  are  various  and  ,well  oppofed;  the  main  defign^ 
which  is  to  cujre  Ford  of  his  unreafonable  jealoufy,  is  ex- 
tremely well  conduced-    In  Twelfth-  hight  there  is  fome- 
thing  fmgularly  ridiculous  and  pieafant  in  the  fantaftical 
ftew:ird  Malvoiio.     The  parafitc  ;ii>d  the  vahi-glorious  in 
Parolles,  in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Welly  is  as  good  as  any  thing 
of  that  kyid  in  Plauius  or  Terence.     Petrucnio,  in  J  he  Tern- 
ing  of  the  Shrew^  is  an  uncomA^on  piece  of  humour.     1  he 
•convQrfation  of  Benedifl:  and  Beatiice,"  in  Aluch  Ado  about 
Nothings  and  of  Rofalind   in  As  you  like  it^  have  much  wit 
and  fprightlinefs  all  along.     His  clowns,  without  which 
charader  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  that  time,  arc 
%all  very  entertaining:   and,    1  believe,  'Iherfites  in  Troilus 
.^nd  Crejfidaj  and  Apemantus  in  Timon^  will  be  allowed  to  be 
^ailer-piec<^  of  itl^nature,  and(atirical  fnarlin^    To  thefe 

[M4]  I  might 
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I  might  add,  that  mcomparable.  ohar^cr  df  Shriock  die 
Jew,  in  The  Merchant  af  rmct^  but  though  w©  nave  fcen 
that  play  received  and  aded  ^  a  comedy,  and  the  part  of  the 
Jew  performed  by  an  excellent  comedian,  yet  1  cannot  but 
think  it  was  dcfigncd  tragically  by  the  author*  There  ap^ 
pears  in  it  a  deadly  fpirit  of  revenffe^  fuch  a  lavage  fierce^ 
nefs  and  fellnelis,  and  fuch  a  bloody  defignatidn  of  cruelty 
and  mifchief,  as'cannot  agree  either  widi  the  ftile  or  ch»* 
ra^^ers  of  comedy.  The  play  itfelf,  take  it  altogether, 
feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moft  finiihed  of  any  of  Shake- 
fpeare's.  The  tale  indeed,  in  that  par^  relating  to  the  caflc- 
ets,  and  the  extravagant  and  unufual  kind  of  ^nd  riven  by 
Antonio,  is  too  much  removed  from  the  rules  of  pfoDabiUty; 
but  taking  the  faA  for  granted,  we  muft  allow  it  to  be  very 
beautifully  written.  There  is  fomething  in  the  friendfhip 
of  Antonio  to  Baflanio  very  ereat,  generous,  and  tender. 
The  whole  fouirth  ad  (fuppiomig,  as  1  faid,  the  faA  to  be 
probable)  is  extremely  fine.  But  there  are  two  paflages  that 
defcrve  a  particular  notice.  The  firft  is,  what  Portia  faya 
in  praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the  power  of  mufick. 
llic  melancholy  of  Jaques^  in  yts  you  lih  it,  is  as  fingvdar 
and  odd  as  it  is  diverting.    And  if,  what  Horace  fays^ 

Dij^cili  ift  froprii  €9mmtmia  Marg, 

it  will  be  a  hard  tafk  for  any  one  to  go  beypnd  him  in  the 
<^efcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of  man's  life, 
though  the  thought  be  old,  and  common  enough. 

■        'jfll  tbi  ^vorU's  a/lagi, 
And  all  tbi  mm  and  uwften  tturefy  playirs  ^ 
7hey  havi  their  e^its  and  their  entrances^ 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts^ 
fits  a£ls  being  fevin  ages^     Firft  the  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nur/e*s  arms  : 
And  then,  the  whining  Jiboel-hy  with  hisjatehelf 
And Jhining  morning- face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  iofchaoL     And  then  the  lover 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  it  wofyl  haliad 
Made  to  his  mjftrefs*  eye-brow.     Thfn  a  foldier 
^     full  offtriange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard^ 
Jealous  in  honour,  Jkddett  and  quick  in  fue^rel^ 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
J^t^j^  im  the  fanutftU  9H!^    '^  |^  ^^pjli^ 
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In  fair  rdund  hMf^  mtb  go$d  atfm  Bn*d^ 
ffitb  eyis  fivere^  and  heard  of  formal  cut^ 
Full  ofwtfifawt  and  modtm  injiantit ; 
Anifi  hi  phfs  bis  fori.    Tbifactb  agi  Jhifts 
Into  ibt  lean  and Jhfper^d  pantaloonp 
JVttb  fpeHaelis  on  nofe^  and  poncb  on  ^ir  1 
His  youthful  bofe^  wellfav^dj  a  world  too  toidi 
Porbisjhrunijhanksi  and  bis  hig  manly  voice^ 
Turning  again  tow'rd  cbildijb  trebU^  pipes 
jfnd  wbijltes  in  bis  found.     Lajl  font  of  all, 
iTbet  ends  tlnsjlrango  eventful  btftory^ 
h  feeond  cbilUfimefs  and  mire  obuvionf 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  te^i^  fans  every  thing* 

Vol  U.  p.  203. 

Hfe  images  arc  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that  the 
ilkig  be  iitroald  reprefent  ftands  ftiU  before  you,  and  yea 
fClM^  every  part  of  h.  I  will  venture  to  point  out  one  more» 
l^tiich  is,  I  think,  as  ftrong  and  as  uncommon  as  any  thing 
I  ever  faw;  ft  is  an  iiiiage  of  patience.  Speaking  of  a  maid 
lA  love,  ht  fays, 


*She  never  told  her  love, 


But  let  concealment^  Rko  a  worm  f  tV  hud^     . 
Peed  on  her  damafk  cheek:  Jbe  pitfd  in  though tf 
And  fat  like  Patienct  on  a  momment^' 
Smiling  at  grief 

What  an  image  is  here  given !  and  what  a  talk  would  it 
fcavc  been  for  the  greateft  mafters  of  Greece  and  Rome  to 
have  expreiled  the  paffions  defiened  by  this  (ketch  of  ftatu- 
ary !  The  ftik  of  nis  comedy  is,  in  general,  natui^l  to  die 
piiaraiiers,  and  eafy  in  itfelf;  and  the  wit  moil  commonly 
Uprightly  and  pleaGng,  except  in  thofe  places  where  he  runs 
into  doggerel  rhimes,  as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  fome 
(>thcr  plays.  As  for  his  jingling  fometimes,  and  playing 
upon  words,  it  was  the  common  vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in : 
aod  if  we  find  it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of  as  an  ornament 
to  the  fermons  of  fome  of  the  graved  divines  of  thofe  times; 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for  the  ftage. 

But  certainly  the  grettnefs  of  this  author^s  genius  does  no 
where  fo  mudi  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his  imagination 
an  entire  loofe,  and  raUes  his  fancy  to  a  flight  above  man* 
Hi^  luMl  iKt^lttitsirftbe  vifiHeworid,    Such  are  his  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  in  The  Temptjl^  Midfummer  lSlight*i  Drgam^  M^cleth^ 
and  Hamlit.     Of  thefe.  The  Timpeft^  finwi;Y?ir  *<"  comes  ta 
be  placed  the  firft  by,  ihrTHiBIIIlier&nf  his  wnr)^.  c^nnever^ 
^^^^^^^^*STf!l^  ^rCwrit.*^f"  l^y  Kim  :  it  feems  tomc^aspcrfe^r^ 
MitfSTcind,  as  almoft^iyi.ihiijg^we  h^^  Q?^J?^ 

<)breh'e'i''fKafTB£;um^^        kept  hcre^  jvitlua^  cxa2Tn?R^ 
iincoTnmon  to^tbe  liberties  of  Ti is  writing^  tliougRlEat  \vas 
wHat,  ITuppofeVbe  valued  hiinfetf  lead  agon^jfiice  bis  ex- 
cellencies were  all  of  another  tinJ.     I  am  vcrjrTcnliKIe  thlJt 
bed«e»,='iti  tbis  play,  depart  too  much  from  that  likenefs 
to  truth  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  fort  of  writ- 
ings; yet  he  does  it  fo  very  finely,  that  one  is  eafily  drawn 
in  to  have  jnore  faith  for  his  fake,  than  reafon  does  wjell  al- 
low of.     His  magick  has  fomething  in  it  very  folemn  and 
Tcry  poetical :  and  that  extravagant  charafter  of  Caliban  is 
mighty  well  fuftained,  fliews  a  wonderful  invention  in  the 
author,  who  could  ftrikc  x)ut  fuch  a  particular  wild  image, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  uncommon  gro- 
tefques  that  ever  was  feen.     The  obfervation,  which  I  .have 
been  informed  *  three  very  great  men  concurred  in  making 
upon  this  part,  was  extremely  juft;  That  Shakefpean  had  nit 
^nly  found  out  c  new  charaSier  in  his  Caliban^  hut  had  alfi  de^ 
vifed  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  language  for  that  cbaraHer. 
'    Jt  is  the  fame  magidc  that  raifcs  the  Fairies  in  Midfummer 
Night's  Dre^ml  ihe  Witches  in  Macbeth^  and  the  Ghoft  in 
//flw/p/,  wftn  thoughts  and  language  fo  proper  to  the  parts 
they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the  talent  of  this  writer* 
But  of  the  two  laft  of  thefe  plays  I  (hall  have  occafion  to 
^aJcc  notice,  among  the  tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakcfpeare.     If 
one  lindertoojc  to  examine  the  greatell  part  of  thefe  by  thofc 
rules  which  are  .cftabliflied  by  Ariftotle,  and  taken  from  th/c 
model  of  a  Grecian  ftage^  it  would  be  no  very  tard  talk  to  find 
'  a  great  many  faults;  but  as  ShakeJ'peare  lived  under  a  kind  of 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never  been  made  acquainted 
'with  the  regularity  of  thofe  written  precepts,  fo  it  would  be 
liard  to  judee  him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of.     VVe  are 
to  confider  nim  as  a  man  that  lived  in  a  ftate  of  afmoft  uni- 
Verfal  licence  and  ignorance:  there  was  no  eftabliflied  judge, 
l>ut  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the 
diftates  of  his  own  fancy.     "When  one  confiders,  that  there 
is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough  to 
^entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  prefent  ftage,  it  canngt 
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hut  be  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  he  fhould  advance  dragf 
jnatick  poetry  fo  far  as  he  did.     The  fable  is  what  is  gcnor 
rally  placed  tne  firft,  among  thofe  that  are  reckoned  the  con-* 
ftituent  parts  of  a  tragick  or  heroick  poem;  not,  perhaps, 
as  it  is  the  moft  difficult  or  beautiful,  but  as  it  is  the  firft 
properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the  contrivaqce  and  courfc  of 
the  whole;  and  with  the  fable  ou^t  to  be  confidered  the 
fit  difpofition,  order,  and  condu£l  of  its  feveral  parts.     As 
it  is  not  in  this  province  of  the  iirama  that  the  ftrength  and 
maftery  of  Shakefpeare  lay,  fo  I  fhall  not  undertake  the  te- 
dious and  ill-natured  trouble  to  point  out  the  feveral  faults 
he  was  guilty  of  in  it.     His  tales  were  fcldom  invented,  but 
rather  taken  either  from  true  hiftory,  or  novels  and  ro- 
mances: and  he  commonly  n^ade  ufe  of  thiem  in  that  order, 
with  thofe  incidents,  and  that  extent  of  time  in  which  he 
found  them  in  the  authors  from  whence  he  borrowed  them. 
Ahnoft  all  his  hiftorical  plays  comprehend  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  very  different  and  diftin(^  places:  and  in  his  Jn^ 
Unj  and  Cleopatra^  the  fcene  travels  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Roman  empire.     But  in  recompence  for  his  careleflnefs 
in  this  point,  when  he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama^ 
Thi  manners  of  his  charaSlerSy  in  ailing  or /peaking  what  is  pro- 
per  for  them^  and  fit  to  bifinwn  by  the  poet^  he  may  be  gener- 
ally juftified,  and  in  very  many  places  greatly  commended. 
For  thofe  plays  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Englifli  or  Ro- 
man hiftory,  let  any  man  compare  them,  and  he  will  firtd 
the  charafleras  exaft  in  the  poet  as  the  hiftorian.  Hefeems 
indeed  fo  far  from  propofing  to  himfclf  any  one  aftion  for 
a  fubjeft,  that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it  is  The  Life  of 
Xing  Johny  King  Richard^  &c.    What  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  idea  cur  hiftorians  give  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  thaii 
the  pifture  Shakefpeare  has  drawn  of  him !  His  manners  are 
every  where  exa<31y  the  fame  with  the  ftory ;  one  finds  him 
ftill  dcfcribed  with  fimplicity,  paffive  fanclity,  want  of  cou- 
rage, weaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  fubmiffion  to  the  gover- 
nance of  an  imperious  wife,  or  prevailing  faftion:  though 
at  the  fame  time  the  poet  ()oes  juftice  to  his  good  qualities^ 
and  moves  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  him,  by  ihewing  him 
pious,  difintercfted,  a  contemmir  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
find  wholly  reffgned  to  the  fevereft  difpenfations  of  God's 
providence.     There  is  a  fhort  fcene  in   the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  the  Sixths  which  I  cannot  but  think  admirable  in  its 
kind.     Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  murdered  the  Duke  of 
Clouccfter,  i^  fhewn  in  th^  laft  agonies  on  his  death-bed, 
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with  tiie  good  king  praying  over  hifli.    There  is  fe  mti^ 
terror  in  one,  fo  muck  tendemefs  and  moring  piety  in  the 
other,  as  muft  touch  any  one  who  is  capable  either  of  fear 
or  pity.     In  his  Himy  tbi  Eighth^  diat  prince  ie  drawn  with 
that  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all  thofe  good  quaKties  whicii 
are  attribtited  to  him  in  any  account  of  his  reign.     If  his 
faults  are  not  (hewn  ip  an  equal  degree,  and  the  ihades  in 
this  piAure  do  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it 
is  not  that  the  artift  wanted  ^ther  colours  or  fkilT  in  the 
difpofition  of  them4  but  the  truth,  I  bclicTe,  might  be,  that 
he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to  queen  EHjiwth,  fince 
it  could  bare  been  no  rery  great  refpeft  to  the  menK>ry  of 
his  miftreis,  to  have  expofed  fome  certain  parts  of  her  fa* 
ther's  life  upon  the  ftage.     Ht  has  dealt  much  more  freely 
with  the  minifter  of  that  great  king,  and  certainly  nothing 
was  ever  more  jnftly  written,  than  the  chanwaer  of  Carfi- 
Bal  Wohey.     He  has  (hewn  him  infolent  in  his  profpcritt; 
Mid  vet,  by  a  wonderful  addreft,he  makei  bit  fall  and  ruin 
the  mbjed  of  general  compaffion.    The  whole  man,  with 
his  vices  and  virtues,  is  finely  and  exadlv  deferred  in  the 
fecond  fcene  of  the  fourth  ad.    The  dinreflfes  likewife  of 
<^ecn  Catharine,  in  this  play,  ate  very  movingly  touched; 
and  th6ugfa  the  art  of  the  poet  has  Screened  &iiw  Henry 
from  any  grofs  imputation  of  injnftice,  yet  one  is  mclined 
to  wifli,  the  Queen  had  met  widi  t  fortime  more  worthy  of 
her  biith  and  virtue.    Nor  arc  the  manners,  proper  to  the 
perfons  reprcfentcd,  lofs  jaftly  obferved,  in  thofe  charaders 
taken  from  the  Roman  hiftory;  and  of  this,  the  ficrcenefe 
and  impatience  of  Corioianus,  hk  courage  and.difdam  of 
the  common  people,  the  virtue  and  philofophical  temper  of 
Brutus,  and  the  irregular  greatnefis  of  mind  in  M.  Antony, 
are  beautiful  proofs.    For  -  the  two  laft  efpecially,  you  find 
them  exaftly  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch,  irom  whom 
<Jcrtainly  Shakefpeare  copied  them.     He  has  indeed  follow- 
ed his  original  pretty  clofc,  and  taken  in  fcveral  little  inci- 
dents that  might  have  been  fparcd  in  a  play.    But,  as  I  hint- 
ed before,  his  defign  fecms  moft  commonly  rather  to  dc- 
fcribe  thofe  great  men  in  the  feveral  fortunes  and  accidents 
of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  finglc  great  aftion,  and  form 
his  work  fimply  upon  that.     However,  there  arc  fome  of 
his  pieces,  where  the  fable  is  founded  upon  one  a£Hon  otiT 
ly.    Such  are  more  efpeciallv,  Romeo  and  ytliet,  HamUtf 
and  Othelh.    The  defign  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  is  plainly  the 
pu^ilhm^nt  of  their  two  f;im;licS|  for  the  un^eafonable  feuds 
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ud  immofides  riot  had  been  {o  long  kept  up  between  themv 
and  occafloned  the  efiiifion  of  fo  much  blood.  In  the  ma- 
Ragement  of  this  ftory,  he  has  ihewn  ibmething  woadefw 
fuUy  tender  and  paffioaate  in  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful 
in  the  diftrefs.  Hamlet  is  founded  on  much  the  lame  tale 
with  the  EU£fra  of  S^pbtUs.  In  each  of  them  a  young 
prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  their 
mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are  both  concemedin  the  mur- 
der of  their  huibands,  and  are  afterwards  married  to  the 
nuirderers*  There  is  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
fbmething  very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Ekftra;  but,  as  Mr* 
Dader  h^  oblerved,  diere  is  fomothing  very  unnatural  and 
(hocking  in  the  manners  he  has  given  that  Princefs  and  Oref- 
tcs  in  dke  latter  part.  Oreftes  imbrues  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  own  modicr;  and  that  barbarous  a£kioo  is  per- 
formed, though  not  immediately  upon  the  ftage,  yet  fo 
near»  that  the  audience  hear  Clytemneftra  crying  out  to 
Xjgjf&LM&  for  help,  and  to  her  Ion  for  mercy :  while  Ele&ra 
her  daughter,  and  a  Princefs  (both  of  them  charadcrs  that 
ought  to  have  appeared  with  more  decency)  ftands  upon  the 
ftage,  and  encourages  her  broker  in  the  parricide*  What 
honor  does  this  not  raiiel  Clytemneftra  was  a  wicked  wo* 
man,  and  had  deferved  to  die;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  thefto- 
ly,  (he  was  killed  by  her  own  fon ;  btit  to  reprefent  an  ac- 
tum of  this  kind  on  tne  ftage,  is  certainly  an  offence  aeainft 
thoCe  rules  of  manners  proper  to  the  perfons,  that  ou^t  to 
heoblenred  there.  On  the  contrary,  kt  us  only  look  a  lit- 
tle on  the  conduft  of  Shsdcefpeare.  Hamlet  is  reprefented 
with  the  fame  piety  towards  his  6itber,  and  refiolution  to  re- 
venge his  death,  as  Oreftes;  he  has  the  fame  abhorrence 
for  his  mother's  guilt,  which,  to  provoke  him  the  more,  is 
heightened  by  inceft:  but  it  is  with  wonderful  art  and  juft-- 
neu  of  judgment,  that  the  poet  reftrains  him  from  doing 
violence  to  his  mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind» 
he  makes  his  father's  Ghoft  forbid  that  part  of  his  ven- 
geance: 

But  bewfnvir  thou  furfu^JI  this  aSf^ 
Tmnt  notthymind^  nor  ut  thy  foul  contrivi 
Againfl  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven ^ 
And  to  tbofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofm  Mge^ 
To  fruk  undoing  her* 
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This  is  to  difting^ifh  rightly  between  hfrror  and  terrcr,  TB^ 
latter  is  a  proper  paflion  of  tragedy,  but  the  former  ought 
always  to  be  carefully  avoided.     And  ceitainly  no  dramatxck 
writer  ever  fucccedcd  better  in  railing  terror  in  the  minds  of 
an  audience  than  Shakefpeare  has  done.    The  whole  trage- 
dy of  Macbeth,  but  more  efpecially  the  fcene  where  the  King 
is  murdered,  in  the  iecoml  a£l,  as  well  as '  this  play*,  is  a 
noble  proof  of  that  manly  fpirk  with  which  he  writ  j  and 
both  fliew  how  powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the  ftrongeft  mo- 
tions to  our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of.;    I  cannot  leave 
Hamlet  J  without  taking  notice  of  the  advantage  with  which 
we  have  feen  this  naafteiypiece  of  Shakefpeare  difttnguiih  it- 
felf  upon  the  ftage,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  fine  performance  of 
that  part.     A  man,  who,  though  he  had  no  other  good  qua- 
lities, as  he  has  a  great  many,  muft  have  made  his  way  in- 
to the  efteem  of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  Shakefpcare's  manner  of 
expreffion,  and  indeed  he  has  ftudied  him  fo  well,  and  is  fo 
'much  a  mailer  of  him,  that  whatever  part  of  his  he  performs, 
he  does  it  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  purpofe  for  him,  and 
that  the  author  had  exa£Uy  conceived  it  as  he  plays  it.     I 
muft  own  a  particular  obligation  to  him,  for  the  moft  confi- 
derablepartof  the  paffages  relating  to  this  life,  which  I  have 
here  tranfmitted  to  the  publick ;  his  veneration  for  the  me-, 
mory  of  Shakefpeare  having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey 
into  Warwickfhire,  on  purpofe  to  gather  up  what  remains 
he  could,  of  a  name  for  which  he  had  fo  great  a  veneration*. 

•  This  Account  of  the  Life  of  Shakef^are  is  printed  from  Mr. 
Rowe's  fecond  edition,  in  which  it  had  been  abridged  and  altered 
by  himfeif  after  its  appearance  in  1709.  Stbbvbnb* 
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Anflisy  Efq.  Garter  King  at  Arms:  It  is  mark'd  G. 

^3-P-349- 

[Then  is  alfa  a  Manufcrlpt  In  ihi  Heralds''  Office  ♦,  marPd  W. 
2.  p.  276  J  where  Notice  is  taken  ef  thh  Coat^  and  that  the 
Perfan^  to  whom  it  was  granted^  had  borne  Magiftracj  at 
itr§tford  upon  Avon,'] 

TO  all  and  Angular  noble  and  gentlemen  of  all  eftates 
and  degrees,  bearing  arms,  to  whom  thefe  prefents 
fhall  come;  William  Dcthick,  Garter  Principal   King  of 
Arms  of  England,  and  William  Camden,  alias  Clarcncieulx^ 
King  of  Arms  for  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  parts  of  this 
realm,  fend  greetings.     Know  ye,  that  in  all  nations  and 
kingdoms  the  record  and  remembrance  of  the  valiant  fails 
and  virtuous  difpofitions  of  worthy  men  have  been  made 
known  and  divulged  by  certain  fhields  of  arms  and  tokens 
ofchivalrie;  the  grantor  teftimony  whereof  appertaineth 
Bnio  us,  by  virtue  of  our  offices  from  the  Queen's  moft  Ex- 
cellent Majefty,  and  her  Highnefs's  moft  ndble  and  viftori- 
0U8  progenitors:  wherefore  being  fclicited,  and  by  credible 
icport  informed,  that  John  Shakcfpeare,  now  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,  whofe. 
gieat  grandfather,  for  his.  faithful  and  approved  fervice  to 
the  late  moft  prudent  prince,  king  Henry  VII.  of  famous 
memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  wi;h  lands  and  tene- 
ments, given  to  him  in  thofe  parts  of  Warwickfhire,  where 
they  have  continued  by  fome  dcfcents  in  good  reputation 
^  and  credit  J  and  for  that  the  faid  John  Shakefpere   having, 
married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Ardea 
of  WelHngcote,  in  the  faid  county,  and  alfo  produced  this 
his  ancient  coat  of  arms^  heretofore  aiHgned  to  him  whilil 
he  was  her  majefty's  officer  and  bailiflF  of  that  town.     In 
confideration  of  the  prenufes>  and  for  the  encouragement  o£ 
his  pcftcrity,  unto  whom  fuch  blazon  of  arms  and  atchicv«- 
ments  of  inheritance  from  their  faid  mother,  by  the  ancient 
cuftom  and  laws  of  arms,  may  lawfully  defcendj  wc  the 

*  In  the  Herald's  Office  are  the  firft  draughts  of  John  Shake- 
fpCWre's  grant  or  confirmation  of  arms,  by  William  Dethick,  Gar- 
ter, Principal  King  at  Arms,  1596-  ^e  Vlnceurs  Prefs,  vol. 
K7,  N*  23,  and  N®  24.  Steevens^ 

faid 
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^id  Ganer  md  Clarencieulic  have  «ffi|;tiecl,  granted^  and 
confirmed^  and  by  thefe  prefeots  exemplified  unto  the  faid 
John  Shakefperci  and  to  nis  pofterity,  that  fliield  and  coat 
of  armsy  'viz^  In  afald  rfgM  upon  a  bindfahUi  mfpear  tftht 
firftt  the  pdint  upward^  htodid  argent ;  and  for  his  creft  or 
cognsfancey  Afdcen^  er^  with  Us  wings  di/plofid^  Jlanding  on 
£  wreatbi  of  his  colours^  fupperiing  afpear  armidbeadidj  arfitfU 
$dfivir^  fixed  upon  an  hehnct  with  mantles  aiKl  taflek»  as 
more  plainly  may  appear  depi£ied  in  this  roargent^  and  ve 
have  likewife  iinpaled  the  fame  with  the  ancient  arms  of  ^he 
(aid  Arden*  of  W cUingcotc;  fignifying  thereby,  that  it  may 
and  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  John  Shakefpere,  gent,  to 
bear  and  ufe  the  fame  fhield  of  arras,  fingle  or  impaled,  as 
aforefaid,  during  his  natural  life;  and  that  it  fliallbe  lawful 
for  his  children,  ifiue,  and  pofterity,  lawfully  begotten,  te 
bear,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  fliew  forth  the  fame,  with  their 
due  differences,  in  all  lawful  warlike  feats  and  civil  ufe  or 
exercifes,  according  to  the  laws  of  .arms,  and  cuftom  that 
to  gentlemen  belongeth,  without  let  or  interruption  of  any 
pcrfon  or  perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing  the  fame.  In  witnei^ 
and  tpftimony  whereof  we  have  fubicnbed  our  names,  and 
faflened  the  feals  of  our  offices.  Given  at  the  office  of  arms^ 
London,  the  day  of  in  the  forty-fecond  year 

of  the  reign  of  our  moft  gracious  fovereign  lady  Elizabeth, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, (kfender  of  the  faith,  &c.  1599* 

*  It  is  faid  by  the  modem  editor  of  Arden  rfFeverJbem  (firft 
publiibed  in  159a  and  republiihed  m  1770)  that  Shakefpesu^  drf* 
cenieily  the  fitnale  line  from  the-g^ntleman  whofe  unfortunate en4 
is  the  lubje^  of  this  tragedy.  But  the  s^rtion  appears  to  wane 
fiipporty  the  true  name  of  the  perfon  who  was  murdered  at  Fever- 
fliam  bang  Atdern  and  not  ArJen.  Ardem  might  be  called  jfr-- 
den  in  the  play  for  the  (ake  of  better  found,  or  roieht  be  corr^« 
ed  in  the  chronicle  of  Holmgfhed :  yet  it  is  unUkel^  that  the  true 
fpelUng  fiiQuld  be  overlooked  among  die  Heralds,  whofeintereft  it 
is  CO  recommend  by  oilentatious  accura^  die  trifles  in  which  they 
dcaL  Stsbvims. 
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tke  Licence  for  ading,  granted  by  James  the  Firft 
to  the  Company  at  the  Globe>  extrad;cd  from 
Rymer''s  Fxdera. 

Fro  Laurbntio  Fletcher  ^  Wiuielmo  Shake* 
SPEARS  &  aliis; 


A.  D.  1603.  Pat.  • 

I.  Jac.  ?•  2.  m  4.  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to 
all  juftices,  maiors,  IherifFs,  coriftablcs,  headboroughs,  and 

other 

*  Among  the  unpublifhed  collections  of  R)rmer  which  are'now 
in  the  BriiiSi  Mufeum,  is  the  foUowingpatentgranted  in  the  i6th 
year  of  Q^  Elizabeth,  (yiz.  i^74)».  See  MSS.  Rymer,  vol.  I. 
The  Jambs  Burbage  mentioned  therein,  was  in  all  probability  Ei- 
ther to  Richard  Burbage  the  contemporary  of  Sh^efpeare,  and 
chief  performer  in  his  plays.  I  have  printed  it^  becaufe  perhaps 
it  is  the  firft  regular  licence  ever  granted  to  players* 
**  Pre  Jacohq  Burhage  et  aliit^  de  UceniiaJ^ciali 

Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of,  God^  quene  of  England,  ike.  To 
aU  juftices,  mayors,  iheriffes,  baylyffes,  bea^  conftables,  under 
conflablcs,  and  all  other  olire  officers  and  mynifters  gretinge. 

Know  ye  j  that  we  of  our  efpeciall  grace,  certen  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion  have  Hcenfed  and"  au<^orifed,  and  by  thcfe  prefentt 
dolycence  and  audorife  oure  lovinge  fubjeftes  James  Burbage, 
John  Pcrk3m,  John  LanKam,  William  Johnfon,  and  Robert  Wil- 
lon,  iervaunts  to  our  truftie  and  well  beloved  cofen  and  counfeyl- 
loor  the  Earle  of  Leyceftcr,  to  ufe,  exercyfe  and  occupie  the  arte 
andfiictiltyeof  playengccommedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  ftagc- 
plave^^  and  fuche  other  like  as  they  have  alredie  ufed  and  ftudied, 
or  hereafter  ihall  ufe  and  ftudie,-  as  well  for  the^  recreation  of  oure 
k>vingefubje6tes  as  for  oure  folace  and  pleafure  when  we  ihall 
thinkc  good  to  fee  thetn,  ^  alfo  to  ufe  and  occupie  all  fuche  in* 
ifarumentesas  they  have  alredie  pradifedor  hereafter  fhall  pmc« 
tife  for  and  duringe  our  pleafure ;  and  the  faid  commedies,  tra- 
gedies, enterludes,  and  ftage-plaies,  together  with  their  muficke^ 
to  (hew,  publiihe,  exercife  and  occupie  to  their  beft  commocfine, 
during  all  the  terme  aforefaide,  as  well  within  the  liberties  and 
fineedomes  of  aniw  our  cities,  townes,  bouroughS|  &c.  whatfoerer, 
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Other  our  officers  and  loving  fubjefts,  greeting,  Know  yoti 
that  wee,  of  our  fpecial  grac£,  certainc  knowledge  and  meer 
motion,  have  licenfcd  and  authorized,  and  by  thefe  prefentes 
doe  licence  and  authorize  theife  our  fer vaunts  Laurence 
Fletcher,  If^iiliam  Shake fpean^  Richard  Burbage,  Auguftine 
Philippes,  John  Hemings,  Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly, 
Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  reft  of  their  aflb- 
ciates,  freely  to  ufe  and  exercife  the  arte  and  faculty  of 
playing  comedies,  tragedies,  hiltories,  interludes,  morals, 
paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like  others  as  theie  have 
alreadie  ftudied  or  hereafter  fhall  ufe  or  ftudie,  as  well  for 
the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  fubje^s,  as  well  as  for  our  fo- 
lace  and  plcafure  when  we  Ihall  thincke  good  to  fee  them, 
during  our  plcafure:  and  the  faid  comedies,  tragedies,  hif- 
tories,  enterludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch 
like,  to  (hew  and  exercife  publiquely  to  their  beft  commo- 
.  ditie,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  (hall  decreafe,  as 
well  within  theirc  nowc  ufuall  houfe  called  the  Globe, 
within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  alfo  within  anie  toune 
halls  or  moute  halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  any  other  citie,  univerfitie,  toun, 
or  boroughe  whatfoever  within  our  faid  realmes  and  do- 
minions. Willing  and  commanding  you  and  everie  of  you, 
as  you  tender  our  plcafure,  not  onlie  to  permit  and  fufFer 
them  herein,  without  anie  your  letts,  hindrances,  or  mo- 

as  without  the  fame,  thoroughoutc  oure  rcalme  of  England. 
Wyilinge  and  commaundinge  yowe  and  every  of  you  as  ye  tender 
oure  plcafure  to  pcrmitt  and  fuffer  them  herein  withoute  anyc 
lettes,  hynderaunce  or  molcilation  duringe  the  tcrme  aforefaide, 
any  aAe,  fUtute,  or  proclamation  or  commaundement  heretofore 
made  or  hereafter  to-be  raade'noiwythflandyngc;  provyded  that 
thefaide  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes  and  ftage-playes  be  by 
the  matter  of  our  revells  tor  the  tyme  beyinge  before  fene  and  al- 
lowed ;  and  ihat  the  fame  be  not  publiihed  or  (hcwon  in  the  tj'mc 
of  common  prayer  or  in  the  tyme  of  greate  and  common  plague  in 
our  faidcicitye  of  London, 

In  wytncs  whereof,  5cc. 
Wytncs  our  felfe  at  Wei^minfter  the  loth  daye  of  Maye. 
Fer  brc^i  de  privuttf  J^^illo** 
MnDodfley  in  the  prctace  to  his  collection  of  old  plays  1744, 
p*  a  I .  fays  that  the  firll  company  01"  players  we  have  any  account 
of  in  hiftory,  are  the  children  of  Pauls'  in  1578,        Steevkns. 

leftations^. 
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IcftatiOils,  during  our  faid  plcafure,  but  alfo  to  be  aiding  or 
afliftinge  to  them  if  any  wron^  be  to  them  offered,  and  to 
allow  tnem  fuch  former  curteucs  as  hathe  bene  given  to 
men  of  their  place  and  quallitie;  and  alfo  what  further  fa- 
vour you  fhall  (hew  to  theife  our  fervaunts  for  our  fake,  we 
fhall  take  Idndlie  at  your  handes. 

In  ^tnefe  whereof,  &€• 

Witncfs  our  felfe  at  Weftminfter,  the  nynteenth  dsf^e  of 
Maye, 

Per  BriVi  de  Privato  Sigilh. 


[NaJ  SHAKE- 


S  H  A  K  E  S  P  E  A  R  E's    WILL, 

Extrafted  from  the  Regiftry  of  the  Archbiihop  of 
Canterbury. 

VUtfimo  qulnto  die  AJartii  Anno  Rjgni  Domini  no/lri  Jacohi  nunc 
Regis  Jngliitj  l^c.  decimo  quarto  bf  Scotieg  quadragejimo  nono» 
Anno  Domini  1616. 

IN  the  name  of  Goc(,  /\men.  I  William  Shakcfpeare  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Wjirwick,  gent^ 
in  perfeft  health  and  memory  (God  be  praifed)  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament  in  manner  and 
form  following;  that  is  to  fay: 

F'lrfl^  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  cre- 
ator, hoping,  and  affuredly  believing,  through  the  only  me- 
rits of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life 
everlafting  J  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  that  is  made. 
Item  J  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  Englifli  money,  to  be 
paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following;  that  is  to  fay, 
one  hundred  pounds  in  difcharge  of  her  marriage  portion 
within  one  year  after  my  deceale,  with  confiderations  after 
the  rate  of  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  for  fo  long  time  as  the 
fame  fhall  be   unpaid  unto  her  after  my  deceafe;  and  the 
fifty  pounds  refidue  thereof,  upon  her  furrendering  of  or 
giving  of  fuch  fufficient  fecurity  as  the  Qverfeers  of  this  my 
will  ftall  like  of,  to  furrender  or  grant  all'  her  eftatc   and 
right  that  Ihall  defcend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  deceafe, 
or  that  {he  now  hath  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford  upon 
Avon  aforefaid,  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick,  being  par- 
cel or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Sufannah  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

hem^  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  laid  daughter  Judith 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  (he,  or  any  ifluc  of 
her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  enfuing 
the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my 
executors  to  pay  her  confidcration  from  my  deceafe  accord- 
ing 


Tolhce  OeliifknigelS?  5  of  Shakrspeaanei  ^Will. 


2Xu  ShaJbwe ts  renmPTud  Shal^pears^St^uUofdi'a^t 
The  applaufe  '  det^ht.'  the  wonder  of  the  Sta^e  . 
Haturc  her  selfc ,  was  proud  of  his   defianes 
tAndjcyd  to  weare  the  ircpmj  ^f  hts  lines  ^ 
The  turned  will  Canfi/s^his  works  arejiich  7 
<^is  neither  man,  rwr  jniifc*  can  pn^fe  to  much  . 
Far  ei^er  twe  thj'Jhmc.  the  world  to  tell  x 
Thy  lik£,nc  a^Cj  skull  ever  parahll  . 
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to  the  rate  aforefaid:  and  if  (he  die  within  the  faid  term 
without  iffue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give 
and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  Eli- 
zabeth Hall,  and  the  fiftv  pounds  to  be  fct  forth  by  my  exe- 
cutors during  the  life  of  my  fitter  Joan  Harte,  and  the  ufc 
and  profit  thereof  coming,  fliall  be  paid  to  my  faid  fitter 
Joan,  and  after  her  deceafe  the  faid  fifty  pounds  (hall  remain 
amongft  the  children  of  nty  faid  fitter,  equally  to  be  divided 
amongft  them;  but  if  my  laid  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  • 
the  end  of  the  faid  three  years,  or  any  iflue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  fo  I  derife  and  bequeath  the  faid  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet  out  by  my  executors  and  overfeers 
for  the  beft  benefit  of  her  ana  her  iflue,  and  the  ttock  not 
to  be  paid  unto  her  fo  long  as  (he  (hall  be  married  and  co- 
vert baron;  but  my  will  is,  that  (he  (hall  have  the  confider- 
ation  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  de- 
ceafe the  faid  ttock  and  confideration  to  be'  paid  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  (he  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  and  af- 
Ogns,  (he  living  the  faid  term  after  my  deceafe;  provided 
that  if  fuch  huiband  as  (he  (hall  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three 
years  be  married  unto,  or  at  and  after,  do  fufliciently  aflure 
unto  her,  and  the  iflue  of  her  body,  land  anfwerable  to  the 
portion  by  tliis  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged 
fo  by  my  executors  and  overfeers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the 
faid  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (hall  be  paid  to  fuch  hufband 
as  (hall  make  fuch  aifurance,  to  his  own  ufe. 

Itenij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  fitter  Joan  twenty 
pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be_paid  and  deliver- 
ed within  one  year  after  my  deceafe ;  and  I  do  will  and  de- 
vife  unto  her  tne  houfe,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Strat- 
ford, wherein  (he,  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the 
yearly  value  of  twelve  pence. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  fons,  William 

llart, Hart,  and  Michael  Hart,  five  pounds  apiece, 

to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  deceafe. 

Itim^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Elizabeth  Hall  all 
my  plate  that  I  now  have,  except  my  broad  filver  and  gilt 
boxes,  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Itemt  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  tbe  poor  of  Stratford  afore- 
faid ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  my  fword;  to 
Thomas  KuflTel,  efq.  five  pounds ;  and  to  Francis  Collins 
of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 

tNj]  gent 
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gent,  thirteen  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  eight  pence,  to  be 
paid  within  one  year  after  my  deceafe* 

.  Iteniy  I  give  and  bequeatn  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty-fix 
{hillings  eight  pence  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Rey- 
nolds, gent,  twenty-fix  fliillings  eight  pence  to  buy  him  a 
ring}  to  my  godfon  William  Walker  twenty  Ihillings  in 
gold;  to  Anthony  Nafh,  gent,  twenty-fix  millings  eight 
pence;  and  to  Mr.  John  Naih  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight 
pence;  and  to  my  fellows  John  Hemynge>  Richard  Bur- 
bage  *,  and  Henry  Cundell  twenty-fix  millings  eight  pence 
apiece  to  buy  them  rings. 

liemi  I  give,  will,  bsqiieatji,  and  dcTife  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Sufannah  Hall,  for  the  better  enabling  of  her  to  perform 
this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  meffuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Stratford  aforefaid,  palled  The  New  Place,  wherein  1  now 
dwell,  and  two  meli'uages  or  tenements^  with  the  appurten- 
ances, fituate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley-ftreet,  within 
the  borough  of  Stratford  aforefaid;  and  all  my  bims,  ftables, 
orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
whatfoever,  fituate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  bad,  rcferv- 
ed,  preferved,  or  taken  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages, 
fields,  and  grounds  of  Stiatford  upon  Avpn,  Old  Stratford, 
Bufliaxton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  faid 
county  of  Warwick;  and  alfo  all  that  mefluage  or tenertient, 
with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinfon  dwell- 
Cth,.  fituate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  black-Friers  inLondoa 
ijear  the  Wardrobe;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  whatfoever;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  fin- 
[ular  the  faid  premifes,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the 
aid  Sufannah  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural 
life ;  and  after  her  deceafe  to  the  firft  fpn  of  her  body  law^- 
luUy  ifluing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid 
Arft  fon  lawfully  ifluing^  and  for  default  of  fuch  iflue,  to 
the  fecond  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  ifluing,  and  to  the  heirs 
inale?  of  the  body  of  the  faid  fccond  fon  lawfully  ifluing ; 

*  It  appears  from  the  regilleFS  in  Doftors'  Commons,  thatBur- 
bagQ  died  m  i6tg.  The  wdla  cf  Heniynge  and  Cundell  I  could 
not  meet  with,  though  I  fought  for  them  as  ley  aS  the  year  1641. 
Several  wills  indeed  1  found  with  the  names  pf  J.  Hemynge  and 
Henry  Cundell  annexed,  but  they  contain  nothing  charadcrifHck 
of  Shakefpeare's  aflbciates*  STfi£V£NS. 
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and  for  default  of  fuch  heirs  to  the  third  fon  of  the  body  of 
the  faid  Sufannah  lawfully  ifluing,  and  of  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  faid  third  fon  lawfully  ifluing;  and  for  de- 
fault of  fuch  iffue,  the  fame  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth, 
£ftfa,  fixth^  and  fevcnth  fons  of  her  body,  lawfully  ifluing 
one  after  another,  and  to  the  heires  males  of  the  bodies  of 
the  faid  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons  lawfully  iflu- 
ing, iij  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  he,  and  remain 
to  thefirft,  fecond,  and  third  fons  of  her  body,  and  to  their 
heirs  males;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ifliie,  the  faid  premifes 
to  be  and  remain  to  my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males 
of  her  body  lawfully  iffuing;  and  for  default  of  fuch  iflue, 
to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  bier  body  law^ 
fully  ifluing;  and  for  default  of  fuch  iflue,  to  the  right  heirs 
pf  me  the  laid  William  Shakefpeare  for  ever. 

////If,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  brown  beft  bed  with  the 
furniture  *. 

lUm^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid  daughter  Judith  my 
broad  filver  gilt  bole.  All  the  reft  of  my  goods,  chattels, 
leafes,  plate,  jewels,  and  houfhold-ftufl^  wliatfoever,  after 
my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expences  dif- 
charged,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath  to  my  fon-in-law, 
John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter  Sufannah  his  wife,  who 
I  ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  And  I  do  intrcat  and^  appoint  the  faid  Thomas  Ruf- 
fcl,  efq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  overfeers  hereof. 
And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publifh  this  to  be 
my  laft   will   and  teftament.     in   witnefs  whereof  I  have 

*  It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakefpeare  (now  in  the 
Prerogative  Office  Doctors'  Commons)  that  he  had  fortrot  his 
wife;  the  legacy  to  her  being  exprel&d  by  an  interlineation,  ct 
well  as  thofe  to  llemynge,  Burbage,  and  Condcll. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  Ihcets  of  paper,  the  two  laft  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  fubfcribed  with  Shakefpeare's  own  hand. 
The  firft  indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  fome- 
what  in  fpelling  as  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  fignaiurcs  that 
follow.  The  reader  will  find  a  fac-fimile  of  all  the  three,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  witnefles,  over-leaf. 

This  information  was  not  obtained  till  it  was  too  late  to  correct 
the  mode  in  which  our  author's  name  has  hitherto  been  printed, 
except  in  the  title  pages,  where  it  now  Hands  as  it  ftiould  be  given 
•— Shakspeare.  Stbevens. 

[  N  4  3  hereunto 
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hereunto  put  my  handi  the  day  and  year  firft  above-written^ 
by  me 


Witrnfi  t9  tbi  fuUiJhing  hnof^ 

Fra.  Q)llin$, 
Tulius  Shaw, 
John  Robinfony 
Hamlet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcott 

Probatum  coram  Magijhro  WiUiam  Byrde^  Ligum  DiUm'A 
Commiffario^  i^c*  vicefimo  ficundo  dii  rninjis  yuniiy  Arm: 
Domini  1616.  Juramento  yohamus  Hall  unius  ex.  et 
cui^  &c.  di  bine  et  Jurat  Refervata  poteftati  it  Sufanna 
HaU  alt.  ex.  i^c.  cut  vendit^  bfc.  petitur. 


7> 


'^y-fr*-  f/tr  AtJt ^t  ft/f^tfAfiAmtN^,.  tfn 


rm^'iii^    3^*^^ 


^lA^  A^.<le^ 


V^/"^^*^-  ^fi<^^,^ 


fotbi  foregoing  Accounts  ^Shakespeare's  LifEi  /  havi 
only  we  Pajfagi  to  add^  which  Mr*  Pope  related^  as  commu" 
nicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

IN  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  vet  uncommon, 
and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  ufe,  thoie  who  were  too 
proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horfeback 
to  any  diftant  bufincfs  or  divcrfion.  Many  came  on  horfe- 
back to  the  play  *,  and  when  Shakefpeare  fled  to  London 
from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  profecution,  his  firft  expe- 
dient was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-houfe,  and  hold 
the  horfes  of  thofe  that  had  no  fervants,  that  they  might 
be  ready  again  after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he 
became  fo  confpicuous  for  his  care  and  readinefs,  that  in  a 
ihort  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  fcarcely  anv  other  waiter  was  trufted  with  a 
horfe  while  Will.  ShaKcfpeare  could  be  had.  This  was 
the  firft  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakefpeare,  finding 
more  horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired 
boys  to  wait  under  his  infpe£bion,  who,  when  Will.  Shake- 
speare was  fummoned,  were  immediately  to  prefent  them- 
fclves,  /  am  Shakefpearis  boy^  Sir.  In  time  Shakefpeare 
found  higher  employment;  but  as  lone  as  the  praftice  of 
riding  to  the  play-noufe  continued,  the  waiters  that  held 
the  horfes  retained  the  appellation  of,  Shakefpearis  boy%  +. 

Johnson. 

Mr, 

*  Plays  were  at  this  time  performed  in  the  afternoon.  **  The 
pollide  of  plaiet  is  very  neceffary,  howibever  fome  fhallow-brain* 
ed  cenfurers  (not  the  deepeft  fearchcrs  into  the  fecrets  of  govern* 
ment)  mightily  oppugne  them.  For  whereas  the  afiemocne  being 
dicidlefl  time  of  the  day  wherein  men  that  are  their  own  makers 
(as  gentlemen  of  the  court,  the  innes  of  the  court,  and  a  number 
of  captains  and  foldiers  about  London)  do  wholly  beflow  them- 
felves  upon  pleafure,  and  that  pletfure  they  devxde  (how  vertu* 
oufly  it  ikills  pot)  either  in  gaming,  followmg  of  harlots,  drink- 
ing, or  feeing  a  play,  is  it  not  better  (fince  of  four  extreames  all 
the  work!  cannot  keepe  them  but  they  will  choofe  one)  that  rhey 
ftouW  betake  them  to  the  leaft,  which  is  plaies  ?"  Nafh's  Pierce 
Pennilejfe  bis  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1595*  Steevens* 

■f  I  cannot  difmifs  this  anecdote  without  obfervingthat  itfcemt 
to  want  every  mark  of  probability.    ThiHigh  Shake§>eare  quirted 

Stratford 
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Mr.  Rowe  has  told  us  that  he  derived  the  principal 
anecdotes  in  his  account  of  Shakcfpcare,  from  Better- 
ton  the  player,  whofe  zeal  had  induced  him  to  vifit  Strat- 
ford for  the  fake  of  procuring  all  poflible  intelligence  con- 
cerning  a  poet    to    whofe  works  he  might  juiUy   think 

Stratford  on  account  of  a  juvenile  irregularity,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  he  had  forfeited  the  protc6Hon  of  his  father  who 
was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  bufinefs,  or  the  love  of  his  wife  who 
had  already  brought  him  two  children,  and  was  herfelf  the  daugh- 
ter'of  a  fubflantial  yeoinan.  It  is  unlikely  therefore,  when  be 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  hit  profecutor,  that  he  ihoukl  conceal' 
Ids  plan  of  lite,  or  place  of  refidence  from  tbofe  who  if  he  found 
himfclf  diflrefled,  could  not  fail  to  afford  him  fuch  fupplies  at 
would  have  fet  him  above  the  neceffity  of  holding  horfes  for  fub- 
fiftence.  Mr.  Malonc  has  remarked  in  his  Attempt  to  afcertain  the 
Order  in  which  the  F lay i  of  Shakejpeare  'ivere  written ^  that  he  might 
have  found  an  eafy  introdudion  to  the  Hage ;  for  Thomas  Green,' 
a  celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his  townfman,  and  per- 
liaps  his  relation.  The  genius  of  our  author  prompted  him  to 
write  poetry ;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  have  given* hit 
pR>dutHons  a  dramacick  turn;  or  his  own  fagacity  might  have 
taught  him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and  that 
the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.  That  it  was  once  the  cuftom 
to  ride  on  horfebacH  to  the  play,  I  am  likewlfe  yet  to  learn.  The 
Viod  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank-fide;  and  we  are 
told  by  the  fiitirical  pamphleteers  of  the  time,  that  the  ufual  mode 
©f  conveyance  to  thefe  places  of  amuferaent,  was  by  water:  but 
jttot  a  fingle  writer  fo  much  a?  hints  at  the  cuftom  of  riding  to  them, 
or  at  the  pfaftice  of  havrng  hoi  ll- »  held  during  the  hours  of  exhi- 
bition. Some  allufion  to  this  ulage  (if  it  had  exifted)  mufl:,  I 
think,  have  been  difcovcred  "r»  the  courfc  of  our  refearches  after 
contemporary  fafhions.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  we  re- 
ceive this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Gibber's  Livet 
of  the  Poets,  voL  I.  p.  130.  "  Sir  William  Davenant  told  it  to 
Mr.  Bettcrton,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,"  who  (ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnfon)  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Rowe  (if 
this  intelligence  be  authentic)  fec:ns  to  have  concurred  with  me  in 
opinion,  as  he  forebore  cb  introduce  a  circumfiance  fo  incredible  in* 
to  his  life  of  Sbakefpeare.  As  to  the  book  which  fumifiies  the 
anecdote,  not  the  fiT^lieil  part  of  it  was  the  compofition  of  Mr; 
Gibber,  being  entirely  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiclls,  amanucnfis  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,  when  his  Didiionaiy  was  preparing  for  the  prefs. 
T.  Gibber  was  in  the  King's  Bcin  S,  and  accepted  of  ten  guineas 
from  the  booh fellers  for  leave  to  p.cfix  his  name  to  the  work ;  and 
it  was  purpolely  fo  prctixcvi  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  deubr  whether 
himfelx  or  h  is  uther  was  the  peilon  defigncd.  Ste  e  v  en  $  • 

himfelf 


fimfelf  under  the  ftrongcft  obligations.  Notwithftand'mg 
this  aflertion,  in  the  manufcript  papers  of  the  late  Mf.  Ol- 
dys  it  is  faid,  that  one  Bowman  (according  to  Chetwood, 
p,  144,  "  an  a£lor  more  than  half  an  age  on  the  London 
theatres")  was  unwilHng  to  allow  that  his  aflbciate  and  con- 
temporary Betterton  harf  ever  undertaken  fuch  a  journey.  Be 
this  matter  as  it  will,  the  following  particulars,  which  1  fliaU 
give  in  the  words  of  Oldys,  are,  for  ought  we  know  to  ihe 
contrary,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  of  the  anecdotes  de- 
livered down  to  us  by  Rowe. 

Mr.  Oldys  had  covered  feveral  quires  of  paper  with  labo- 
rious coUeftions  for  a  regular  life  of  our  author.  From 
thefe  1  have'  made  the  following  extrafts,  which  (however 
trivial)  contain  the  only  circumftanccs  that  wear  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  novelty  or  information;  the  fong  excepted^ 
which  the  reader  wilt  find  in  a  note  on  the  firft  icene  of  the 
Merry  Wivei  ofJVindfir. 

**  If  tradition  may  be  trufted,  Sliakefpeare  often  baited  at 
the  Crown  Inn  of  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  journey  to  and 
from  London.  The  landlady  was  a  womanrof  great  beauty 
and  fprightly  wit;  and  her  nufband,  Mr.  John  Davertant, 
(afterwards  mayor  of  that  city)  a  mrarve  melancholy  man, 
who  as  well  as  his  wife  ufed  much  to  delight  in  Shake- 
fpcare's  pleafant  cforttpany.  Theit  fbn  young  Wrll  Darfen- 
ant  (afterwards  Sil-  William)  was  then  aKttlc  fchoo?«.boy  in 
the  town,  of  about  feven  or  eight  years  old>  ind  fo  fond  al«- 
fo  of  Shakefpeare,  that  whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he 
would  fly  from  fchoot  to  fee  him.  One  day  an  old  townf- 
man  obferving  the  boy  running  homeward  almoft  out  of 
breath,  afked  him  whtthcr  he  w^s  polling  in  that  heat  and 
hurry.  He  anfwered,  to  fee  his  ^^i-father  Shake%eare. 
There's  a  good  boy,  faid  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  yon 
don't  take  God's  natne  in  vain.  Th;s  ftory  Mr.  Pope  told 
me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon  occafion  of  feme  dit 
courfe  which  arofe  about  Shakefpeare's  monument  then 
newljr  eredcd  in  Weftminfter  Abbey;  and  he  quoted  Mr. 
Betterton  the  player  for  his  authority.  I  anfwered  that  I 
thought  fuch  a  ftory  might  have  enriched  the  variety  of  thofc 
choice  fruits  of  oblervation  he  has  prefentcd  us  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  edition  he  had  publiflied  of  our  poet's  works. 
He  replied — **  There  might  be  in  the  garden  of  mankind 
fuch  plants  as  would  feem  to  pride  themfelves  more  in  a 
regular  produdlion  of  their  own  native  fruits,  than  in  hav- 
ing 


/ 
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ing  the  repute  of  bearing  a  richer  kind  by  grafting;  andtW 
was  the  reafon  he  omitted  it.'* 

The  fame  ftory,  without  the  names  of  the  perfons,  is 
printed  among  the  jefts  of  John  Taylor  the  Water  poet, 
in  his  works,  folio,  1630,  page  184,  N^  39:  and,  with 
Ibme  variations,  may  be  found  in  one  of  Heame's  pocket 
books* 


**  One  of  Shakefpeaic's  punger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a 

Sood  old  age,  even  fome  years,  as  I  compute,  after  the  re- 
:oration  of  K,  Charles  IL  would  in  his  younger  days  come 
to  London  to  vifit  his  brother  If^iU^  as  he  called  him,  and 
be  a  fpe£bator  of  him  as  an  a£lor  in  fome  of  his  own  plays. 
This  cuftom,  as  his  brother's  fame  enlarged,  and  his  dra- 
matic entertainments  grew  the  greateft  fupport  of  our  prin- 
cipal, if  not  of  all  our  theatres,  he  continued  it  feems  fo 
long  after  his  brother's  death,  as  even  to  the  latter  end  of 
his  own  life.  The  curiofity  at  this  time  of  the  moft  noted 
adors  to  learn  fomething  from  him  of  his  brother,  &c.  they 
juftly  held  him  in  the  nigheft  veneration.  And  it  may  be 
well  believed,  as  there  was  befides  a  kinfman  and  defcend- 
ant  of  the  family,  who  was  then  a  celebrated  a£ior  among 
them,  [Charles  liaru.  See  Shakefpearc's  Will]  this  oppor- 
tunity made  them  greedily  incjuifitive  into  every  little  circum- 
ftance,  more  efpecially  m  his  dramatick  character,  which 
his  brother  could  relate  of  him.  But  he,  it  feenos,  was  fo 
ftricken  in  years,  and  pofliblv  his  memory  fo  weakened  with 
infiimities  (which  might  matce  him  the  eafier  pafs  for  a  man 
of  weak  intelle£ls)  that  he  could  give  them  but  little  light 
into  their  enquiries;  and  all  that  coidd  be  recolIe£led  from 
him  of  his  brother  IVilU  in  that  ftation  was,  the  faint,  ge- 
neral, and  almoft  loft  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  feen  him 
a£l  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to 
perfoliate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  ap- 
peared fo  weak  and  drooping  and  unable  to  walk,  that  he 
was  forced  to  be  fupported  and  carried  by  another  perfon  to 
a  table,  at  which  he  was  feated  among  fome  company,  who 
were  eating,  and  one  of  them  fung  a  fong."  S^  the  cha^ 
ra^er  of  Adam  in  As  you  like  it.     Aft.  II.  Sc.  ult, 

**  Verfes  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Shakefpeare,  occafioned  by 
the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre, ^—T^/w  mundus  agii  bij* 
triofum. 


2^onf9n. 
e  world  difplays, 
Vrhere  (hall  we  find  fpe^aiors  of  their  plays? 

Shakefpiore, 
Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  fee,  wc  do; 
We're  all  both  a6iors  znd  fpe^ators  too. 

Poetical  Charafterifticks,  8vo.  MS.  vol.  I.  fomc  rime  in  the 
Barleian  Library  5  which  volume  was  returned  to  its  owner." 

**  Old  Mr.  Bowman  the  player  reported  from  Sir  "William   ^ 
Bifhop,  that  fome  part  of  Sir  John  FalftaflPs  charafter  was  f  / 
drawn  from  a  townfman  of  Stratford,  who  either  faithlefsly 
broke  a  contraft,  or  fpitefuUy  refufed  to  part  with  fomc 
land,  for  a  valuable  conGderation,  adjoining  to  Shakefpeare's^ 
in  or  near  that  town.** 


To  thefe  anecdotes  I  can  only  add  the  following. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  Lin- 
tot's  edition  of  Shakefpeare*8    poems,   it  is  faid,   **  That    • 
mod  learned  prince  and  great  patron  of  learning,  King  James         ^ 
the  Firft,  was  pleafed  witti  his  own  hand  to  write  an  ami-     I     \ 
cable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakefpearej  which  letter,  though  now  a 

loft,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
as  a  credible  perfon  now  living  can  ,teftify." 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller's  Wor- 
thies, obfcrves,  that  **  the  ftory  came  from  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  it  from  Sir  "William  D'Avenant." 

It  appears  from  Rofcius  AnglicanuSj  (commonly  called 
Downes  the  prompter's  book)  1 708,  that  Shakefpeare  took 
the  pains  to  inftruft  Jofeph  Taylor  in  the  charader  of  Hamlit, 
and  John  Lowine  in  that  of  K.  Hinry  Fill.  StbevBNs. 

ExtraSi  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer* s  Effay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakefpeare. 

In  1 75 1,  was  reprinted  "  A  compendious  or  briefe  exa- 
mination of  certayne  ordinary  complaints  of  diners  of  our 
Countrymen  in  thefe  our  days:  which  although  they  are  in 
fomc  parte  unjuft  and  friuolous,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of 
dialogue  thoroughly  debated  and  difcuffed  by  WiUiam  Shake* 
jpeare^  Gentleman."  8vo. 

7  his  extraordinary  piece  was  originally  publiflied  in  4to, 
1581,  and  dedicated  by  the  author,  **  lo  the  moft  vertu- 
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ousand  learned  Ladjr,  hh  mod  deare  and  foveraigne  Prin« 
ccflc,  Elizabeth  i  being  inforced  by  her  majefties  late  and 
fingular  clemencj  in  pardoning  certayne  his  unduetifuU  mi£« 
demeanour-"  And  by  the  modem  editors,  to  the  late  king; 
as  "  a  trcatife  compofed  by  the  nM>ft  extenfivc  and  fertile 
genius,  that  ever  any  age  or  nation  produced." 

Here  we  join  iffue  with  the  writers  of  that  excellent, 
though  very  unequal  work,  the  Bi^apbia  BritannUa:  if, 
fay  they,  this  piece  could  be  written  by  our  poet,  it  would 
be  abfolutely  decifive  in  the  difpute  about  his  learning;  for 
-many  quotations  appear  in  it  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
claffixfks. 

The  concurring  circumftances  of  the  uamty  and  the  mf- 
ditruancry  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  (lory  of  Jeer-JJfaU 
ingf  feem  fairly  to  challenge  our  poet  for  the  author ;  but 
they  hefitate. — His  cl-xim  may  appear  to  be  confuted  by  the 
date  1581,  when  Sbahfpiar^wzs  on\y fiventeeny  and  the/911^ 
experience,  which  the  writer  talks  oh — But  I  will  not  keep 
the  reader  in  fufpcnfe :  the  book  was  not  written  by  Sbaktfpeare^ 
Strypfy  in  his  Jnnalsy  calls  the  author  some  Uanud  mait, 
'  and  this  gave  me  the  firft  fofpicion.    I  knew  very  well, 
that  honeft  J9bn  (to  ufe  the  language  of  Sir  Thomas  BodUf) 
did  not  wade  his  time  with  fuch  h^iggagt  booh  as  play$  and 
f$€ms\  yet  I  muft  fuppofe,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  name 
of  Shakefpeari.    After  a  while  I  met  with  the  original  edi- 
tion.   Here  in  the  title-page,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dedi- 
cation, appear  only  the  initials,  W.  S.  gent,  and  prefently 
I  was  informed  by  Anthony  IVood^  that  the  book  in  queftion 
was  written,  not  by  William  Shakefpearey  but  by  ffliliam 
Siafird,  gentleman':  which  at  once  accounted  for  the  fnif- 
demsataur  in  the  dedication.    For  Stafford  had  been  con- 
cerned attfaat  time,  and  was  indeed  afterward,  as  Camden 
and  the  other  annalifts  inform  iis,  with  fome  of  the  con- 
ipirators  againft  Elizabeth  y  which  he  properly  calls  his  lor- 
"  dueti/ullhf^vionr. 

I  hope  by  this  time,  that  any  one  open  to  convi£Hon  may- 
be nearly  fatisfied^  and  1  will  promife  to  give  on  thia  head 
very  little  more  trouble. 
The  juftly  celebrated  Mr.  Warton  bath  favoured  us,  in 

*  Fafii.  id  Edit.  V.  r.  208.— -It  will  be  fcen  on  turning  to 
the  former  edition,  that  the  latter  .part  of  the  paragraph  belongs 
to  another  Stafford^^'^l  have  fincc  obfcrved,  that  Woodi%  not  the 
firft,  whd  hath  given  us  the  true  author  of  the  pamphlet* 
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lib  Lift  of  Dr.  Bathurfly  with  fomc  hear  fay  particulars  coll-* 
ceming  bhakefpeare  from  ^he  papers  of  Aubrey,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Wood;  and  I  ought  not  to  fuppre& 
them  as  the  lajl  fcems  to  make  againft  my  doflrinc.  They 
came  originally,  I  find,  on  confulting  tne  MS.  from  one 
Mr.  Beefton:  and  I  am  fureMr.  WartOD,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  call  my  friend^  and  an  aflbciate  in  the  queftion, 
will  be  in  no  pain  about  their  credit. 

**  William  Shakefpeare's  father  was  a  butcher,— while  ho 
was  a  boy  he  exercifed  his  father's  trade,  but  when  he  killed 
a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  ftyle,  and  make  a  fpeech* 
This  William  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  a^ling^ 
came  to  London,  I  gucfs,  about  eighteen y  and  was  an  ador 
in  one  of  the  playhoufes,  and  did  aft  exceedingly  welL  He 
began  early  to  make  eflays  in  dramatique  poetry. — The  hu- 
mour of  the  Conjlahle  in  the  Midjummer  Night^s  Dream  he 
happened  to  take  at  Crendon*  in  Bucks. — I  think,  I  have 
been  told,  that  he  left  near  three  hundred  pounds  to  zjijfer^ 
He  underfl$od  Latin  pretty  welly  for  be  had  been  in  his  younger 
years  a  fchoolmajter  in  the  country.** 

I  will  be  {hort  in  my  ^imadverfions  \  and  take  them  in 
their  order. 

The  account  of  the  trade  of  the  family  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  all  other  tradition,  but,  as  it  may  fcem,  to  tne  ih- 
ftrument  from  the  Herald's  office,  fo  frequently  repented. — 
Shakefpeare  mod  certainly  went  to  London,  and  commenc- 
ed ador  through  neceflSty,  not  natural  inclination. — Nor 
have  we  any  rcafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he  did  aft,  exceedingly 
welL  Rowc  tells  us  from  the  information  of  Betterton, 
who  was  inquifitive  into  this  point,  and  had  very  early  op- 
portunities of  enquiry  from  Sir  W.  Davenant,  that  he  was 
"no  extraordinary  aSf or  \  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance 
was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet:  Yet  this  ehefd*  oeuvrg 
did  not  pleafe :  I  will  give  you  an  original  ftroke  at  it.  Dr. 
Lodge,  who  was  for  ever  pcftering  the  town  with  pamph- 
lets, publifhed  in  the  year  1 396,  IVits  Aliferie,  and  the  fForlds 

*  This  place  ib  not  met  with  in  Sfielman*s  Fillare^  or  in  Adam^s 
Index  \  nor  in  xYizfirJl  and  the  lajl  performance  of  this  fort,  SpeeXe 
Tahlesy  and  fFhatle/s  Gazetteer:  perhaps,  however,  it  may  be 
meant  under  the  name  oiCrandon ;  —but  the  inquiry  is  of  no  im- 
ponance. — It  ftiould,  I  think,  ht  vfx\t\^ti  Crcdcndon  i  tho\igh  bet- 
ter antiquaries  than  Aubrey  have  acquiefced  in  the  vulgar  corru))* 
tion. 

Madttejfiy 
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Moibujpy  di/covirini  the  Devils  incamat  ofthh  Agi^  4to.  Orid 
of  thefe'  devils  is  Hatt^viriut^  or  Sorrow  for  anotber  man^sg^d 
fu  cejjiy  who,  fajrs  the  dodor,  is  ^  a  fouU  lubber^  and  lool» 
as  pale  as  the  vifard  of  the  Ghoft^  which  cried  fo  miferably 
at  the  theatre,  like  ati  oifter-wife,  Hamlet  revenge  •.**  Thu^ 
ou  fee  Mr.  Holt's  fuppofed  proof y  in  the  appendix  to  the 
ate  edition,  that  Hamlet  was  written  after  1 597,  or  perhaps 
1602,  will  by  no  means  hold  good;  whatever  might  be  the 
cafe  of  the  particular  paffage  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that  Shafccfpearc  did  begin  early  to 
make  ejfays  in  drainMique  foetry:  the  Arraignment  of  Paris^ 
1584,  which  hath  fo  often  been  afcribed  to  him  on  the  cre- 
dit of  Kirkman  and  Winftanley  t>  ^as  written  by  George 
Peele ;  and  Shakefpeare  is  not  met  with,  even  as  an  afftflant^ 
'till  at  lead  feven  years  afterward  J.— Nafli  in  his  q)iftle  to 

•  To  this  obfenr'ation  of  Dr.  Farmer  it  may  be  added,  tluit  the 
play  of  Hiw/Iet  vr^s  better  known  bythh  fccne,  than^bj  any  other. 
In  Deckcr^s  Satirorfuzfiix  the  following  paflage  occurs. 

'^  Woiild  I  were  haag'd  if  I  cm  call  you  any  names  but  cap^ 
tain,  and  TuccaJ** 

Tucca* 
*'  No,  fye;  my  name's  HamUt  Revenger  thou  haft  been  at  Pa- 
ris Garden,  haft  thou  not?" 

Again,  in  Wtfi^joard  Hoe^  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607. 
•*  Let  thefc  huflwinds  play  mad  Hamlet y  and  cry  rewuge  /** 

Steevens. 
Dr.  Farmer's  obfervation  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing paflkgc  in  an  anonymous  play,  called  A  Warning  for  fmre 
JVomeny  1^99.    We  alfo  leara  from  it  the  ufual  dreiirot  the  ftage 
ghofts  of  diat  time. 

«*  I  II  A filthie  whining ghoft 

**  Lapt  in  fome  foulc  fliect,  or  a  leather  piUhy 
**  Comes  fcreaming  like  a  pigge  halfftickt, 
**  And  cries  I'fW/^tf—rwfli^^,  revenge*** 
The  leathern  pilch,  I  fuppofe,  was  a  theatrical  fubftitute  for 
armour.  Ma  lone. 

f  Thcfe  people,  who  were  the  Curk  of  the  laft  age,  afcribc 
likewife  to  our  author  thofe  miferable  performances,  Muced^rusy 
and  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, 

X  Mr,  Pope  aflerts  *'  The  troublefome  Raigne  of  King  T^^jf," 
in  2  pr^rts,  161T,  to  have  been  written  by  Shakefpeare  and  Row- 
ley : — which  edition  is  a  mere  copy  of  another  in  black  letter^  1 59 1» 
But  1  find  his  alTertion  is  fomewhat  to  be  doubted :  for  the  old  edi- 
tion hath  no  name  of  author  at  all  j  and  that  of  161 1,  the  initials 
only,  li\  Sh,  in.  the  title-page, 

the 
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I         t)i€  getltlemen  ftUdents  of  both   unlverfities^  pfdfited  td 
Greene's  Arcaaio^  4to.  ^/t?^i  i>//^,  recommends  his  friend^ 
Peek,  **  as  the  chiefe  fupporter  of  pleafance  now  living, 
the  Allot  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborum  artifix:  whofe  firll 
I  increafe,  the   Arraignment  §f  Parisy  might  plead  to  their* 

'         q)inions  his  pregnant  dexteritie  of  wit  and  manifold  irarie-> 
tic  of  inuention  *." 

In  the  next  place>  unfortunately,  there  is  neither  fuch  a 
diara&er  as  a  Co^ftaUi  in  the  Midfummtr  Nights  Dnam  :^ 
nor  was  the  tbrte  hundred  pQundi  legacy  to  a  fifter,  but  a 
daughter; 

And  to  clofe  the  whole,  it  is  not  poffible,  according  to 
Aubrey  himfelf^  that  Shakefpeare  could  have  b^en  fome 
yiors  afthcolmajkr  in  thi  c$tintry  :  on  which  circumftance  on-^ 
Ij  the  luppofition  of  his  learning  is  profeiTedly  founded.  *He 
was  not  furely  very  young,  when  he  was  employed  to  kiil 
cahjts,    and  be  commenced  player  about  eightan/-^  The 

i 

*  Pdele  feeihs  to  have  bten  taken  ihtd  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberbnd  about  1 595,  to  whom  he  dedicates  in  that 
year,  **  Tlte  Honour  of  the  Garter ^  a  poem  gratulatorie^r-^^the 

^/r^iSfffj"  confecrated  to  his  noble  name." *'  He  was  eiteemed, 

&ys  Anthony  Wood,  a  moft  noted  poet^  'S79)  but  when  or 
where  he  died,  1  cannot  tell^  ^^''/^  i^  ih  ^^^  always  J!?a$Jk  been^ 
that  mofl  Poets  die/<wr,  and  cohiequently  obfcurely,  and  a  hard 
matter  it  is  to  trace  them  to  their  graves*  ClaruU  1599.^'  Atb. 
Oxon.  vol.  L  p.  300. 

We  had  lately  in  a  periodical  pamphlet,  called,  The  TJjeatrical 
Review^  a  very  curicus  letter  under  the  name  of  George  Peele, 
to  one  Mafter  Henrie  Marie;  relative  to  a  difputc  between  Shake- 
fpeare and  Allejm,  which  was  compromifed  by  Ben  Jonfon.— 
**  I  never  longed  for  thy  companye  more  than  lau  night ;  we 
were  all  verie  merrie  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alley n  did  not 
fcruple  to  aJ^rme  pleafauntly  to  thy  friende  Will,  that  he  ha4 
fiolen  hys  fpeeche  about  the  excelleucie  of  adding  in  Hamlet  hya 
tragedye,  from  cohveriay tions  manifold,  whych  had  paiTed  between 
them,  and  opinions  gyven  by  AllCyn  touchyng  that  fubjede. 
Shakefpeare  did  not  take  this  talk  in  good  forte ;  but  Jonfon  did 
pot  an  end  to  the  flryfe  wyth  wittelie  faying,  thys  afeire  needeth 
no  contentione :  you  ftole  it  from  Ned  no  doubte:  do  not  marvel : 
haueyou  not  feene  hym  a6letymes  out  of  number?"— ^^ — This  is 
pretended  to  be  printed  from  the  original  MS.  dated  1600;  which 
agrees  well  enough  with  Wood's  Claruit:  but  unluckily,  Peele 
was  dead  at  Icaft  two  years  before.  "  As  Anacreon  died  by  the 
fot^  iays  Meres,  fo  George  Peele  by  the  poxj^  Wit^s  Treafury^ 
1598.  p.  286. 
Vol.  L  [O]  tnith 


trutli  te,  t&at  he  1^  his  father,  for  a  wife,  t  fear  ibonar  > 
and  had  at  leaft  two  children  bom  at  Stratford  before  he 
retired  from  thence  to  London*  It  is  therefore  fufficiendy 
clear,  that  poor  Anthonv  had  too  much  reafon  for  his  cha* 
racier  of  Aubrey:  we  nnd  it  in  his  own  account  of  his 
life,  publifhed  by  Heame,  which  I  would  eanteftly  recom^ 
mend^to  any  hypochondriack: 

'^  A  pretender  to  antiquities,  rovhigy  magode-headed^ 
and  fometimes  little  better  than  crafed:  and  being  exceed- 
ingly  credulous,  would  (tuff  his  many  letters  lent  to  A.  W. 
"withfflliriis  and  mifinfbrmations."  p.  577.  FarmBK. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ofbome,  bodcfelkry  (whofe  ex- 
ploits are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  Dunciad)  being 
ignorant  in  what  form  or  language  our  ParueUfi  L$ft  was 
written,  employed  one  of  his  garreteers  to  render  it  from  a 
French  tranflation  into  EngU^  pcofe.  Left,  hereafter,  the 
compofitions  of  Shakefjpeare  ihould  be  brought  back  into 
their  native  tongue  from  the  verfion  of  Monueor  le  Comte 
4e  Catuelan,  le  Toumeur,  &c.  it  may  be  neceflary  to  ob-» 
fenre,  that  all  the  following  particulars,  extra£^ed  from  tho 
preface  of  thefe  gentlemen,  are  as  little  founded  in  truth  as 
their  defcription  of  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  reprefent  as  ah  aflair  of  general  ^probatioa 
*  and  national  concern. 

They  fay,  that  Shakefpeare  came  to  London  without  9 
plan,  and  nnding  himfelf  at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  inftinc- 
tively  flopped  there,  and  offered  Iiimielf  to  be  a  holder  of 
horfesr^that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  excellent  perform^ 
ance  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet:— that  he  borrowed  nothing 
from  preceding  writers: — that  all  on  a  fudden  he  left  the 
ftage,  and  returned  without  eclat  into  his  native  county: — 
Ihat  his  monument  at  Stratford  is  of  copper: — that  the  cour* 
tiers  of  James  I.  paid  fcvcral  compliments  to  him  which  arc 
ftill  prcfervcd:— that  he  refievcd  a  widow,  who,  together 
with  her  numerous  family,  was  involved  in  a  ruinous  law«» 
fuit: — that  his  editors  have  reflored  many  paf&ges  iu  his 
plays,  by  the  aiHflance  of  the  manufcripts  he  left  behind 
him,  &c.  &c. 

Let  me  not  however  forget  the  jufUce  due  to  thefe  inge* 
nious  Frenchmen,  whofe  ikill  and  fidelity  in  the  execution  of 
their  very  diflBcult  undertaking,  is  only  exceeded  by  fuch  a 
^ifplay  of  candour  a§  would  ferve  to  cover  the  impcrfedions 
of  much  lefs  elegant  and  judicious  writers.        St££vens» 


*  Baptifms^  lAsmagtSy  and  Burials  of  the  Shak- 
fpcarc  family;  tranfcribed  from  the  Regifter-book 
of  the  Pariih  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Warwick- 
Ihire. 

+  TONE,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept 
.  J    IS,  1558. 
Margaret,  danghter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  April 

t'^fflLLTAM,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  AprU 

26,  1564. 
Gilbert,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  0£i.  1 3, 1566* 
S  Jone,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  April 

Anne,  dai^hter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept. 

28,  1571- 
Richara,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  March 

">  '573- 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  April 

4f  «579- 
Edmund,  ion  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  May  }, 

1580. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Shakfpere,  of  Hampton^ 

was  bapti:^  Feb.  10,  1583. 
Su£uma,  daughter  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE,  was  bap- 
tized May  26,  1583. 
I  Sanma  and  Judith,    fon  and  daughter  of  WILLLAiM 

SHAKSPBIE,  were  baptized  Feb.  2,  1584. 
John  Shakfpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nor. 

25,  1584. 
Margery,  wife  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried  0£):.  29, 1587. 
Urfub,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  March 

11,  1588. 
Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakfpere,  was  buried  March  6,  1589. 
Humphrey,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  May  249 

1590. 

•  With  this  extract  from  the  regifter  of  Stratford,  I  wasfavour* 
ed  by  the  Hon  James  Weft,  cfq.    Stebvews. 

J  She  married  the  anceftorof  the  Harts  of  Stratford. 
Bom  April  23,  1564. 
{  This  fccms  to  be  a  grand-daughter  of  the  firft  John, 
y  This  Samuel,  only  fon  of  the  poet,  died  aged  1  a. 
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Philip,  fon  of  John  Shakfpcre,  was  baptized  Sept.  21,  I59T# 
bamucl,    fon  of  WILLIAM  SHAESP£RE,    was  buried 

Aug.  II,  1596. 
Mi.  John  ShaWpere  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 
•  John   Hall,,  gent.  and.  Sufanna  Shafcfpere  were  married 

June  5,  1607. 
Mary  Shakfpcre,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  9,  1608. 
Gilbert  Shakfpere,  adolefcens,  was  buried  Feb.  3,  161 1. 
Richard  Shakfpere  was  buried  Feb.  4,  16 12. 
t  Thomas  Quecny  and  J  Judith  bhakfperc  were  married 

Feb.  10,  1616. 
WILLIAM  SHAKoPERE  II,  gentleman,  was  buried  April 

25,  i6i6§. 
%  Mrs.  Shakfpere  was  buried  Aug.  6,  1623. 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  phyfician :  he  married  the  poet's  el- 
deft  daughter. 

f  Judith  was  the  poetV  youngcft  daughter. 

J  As  Shakefpeare  the  poet  married  his  wife  from  Shottery,  a . 
▼illage  near  Stratford,  pombly  he  might  become  pofleflbr  of  a  re- 
markable hotffe  there,  as  part  of  her  portion ;  and  jointly  with  his 
wife  convey  it  as  part  or  their  daughter  Judith's  portion  to  Tho- 
mas Quecny.  It  is  certain  that  one  Queeny,  an  elderly  gcnde- 
man,  fold  it  to  —— «  Harvey,  efq.  of  Stockton^  near  Southam, 
,  Warwickfhire,  father  of  John  Harvey  Thurfby,  efq.  of  Abin|- 
ton,  near  Northampton ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  mrvty  fold  it 
again  to  Samuel  Tyler,  efq,  whofe  fifters,  as  his  heirs,  now  en- 
joy it. 

'11  Died  the  23d. 

§  No  one  hath  protracted  the  life  of  Sbale/^eare  beyond  i4i6y 
except  Mr,  Hume ;  who  is  pleafed  to  add  a  year  to  it,  in  contra- 
diction to  all  manner  of  evidence.  Farmeh. 
%  The  poet's  widow.    She  died  at  the  age  of  fixt}'-fcven. 
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Extradbs  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger's  Bio^aphkal 
Hfjloty  of  England. 

The  PORTRAITS  of  SHAKESPEARE. 

Vol.  I.  p.  259.     8vo.  Edition. 

*<  William  Shakespeare;  tf//^ri]^./tfi.p/«/i  D.  Harl^y; 
Vertye  fc.  17215  4/d**." 

**  William  Shakespeare,  &c.^<r/w^y2-.  1719.  Dont 
from  the  ariginnl,  now  hi  the  poffijfion  oj  Robert  Keck  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Efy.f  large  h  Jb'* 

«<  William  Shakespeare.  In  the  pojfejjion  of  John 
KuoU  of  South^atf^  Efq.  Houhraken  f.  1747;  Itluft.  HeadsV 

"  William  Shakespeare;  Zouft  p.  From  a  capital 
flGun  in  the  eoUe^ion  ofT,  ff^rrght,  painter  in  Covent  Garden, 
y,  Simon  f  h.  jh.  mezz.*\ 

**    i  his  was  painted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ll.** 

*  "  The  portrait  palmed  upon  Mr.  Pope  (I  ufe  the  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Oldys  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  edition  of  Langbaine)  for 
an  original  of  Shakefpeare,  from  which  he  had  his  fine  plate  en- 
mven,  is  cvidemlya  juvenile  portrait  of  K.  James  I."  I  am  no 
judge  in  thefe  matters,  but  only  deliver  an  opinion,  which  if  ill 
groondedy  may  be  cafily  overthrown.  The  portrait,  to  me  at 
leaft,  has  no  traits  of  Shakefpeare.  The  following  obfervations 
are  from  the  printed  work  of  Mr.  Granger.  Steevens. 

f  **  It  has  been  faid  that  there  never  was  an  original  portrait 
of  Shakefpeare ;  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  after  his  death, 
caufed  a  ponraii  to  be  drawn  for  him,  from  a  perfon  who  rtearly 
rcfemblea  him.  Mr.  Walpole  informs  me,  that  the  only  original 
picture  of  Shakefpeare  is  that  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Keck,  from 
whom  it  paiTed  to  Mr.  NicoU,  whofe  only  daughter  married  the 
marquis  of  Caernarvon.  This  agrees  with  what  is  faid  in  the  Cr/«  . 
ticai  Revievj  for  Dec.  1770,  in  relation  to  the  fame  portrait,  which 
is  there  alfo  faid  to  have  been  *'  painted  either  by  Richard  Bur- 
twge,  or  John  Taylor  the  player,  the  latter  of  whom  left  it  by 
will  to  Sir  William  Davenant.  After  his  death,  Bctterton,  the 
^or,  bought  it;  ahd  when  he  died,  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple 
gave  forty  guineas  for  it  to  Mrs.  Barry  the  a6h-ef8."  Mr.  Wal- 
pole adds,  that  Mar(hall*s  print  is  genuine  too,  vx^  probably 
4cawiifc^mth€  life*" 

£03]  "WiL* 
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^*  William  Shakespeare;  ^,  Marjhattfc.    Frontlf^ 
piiCi  t$  his  pcsms,  1646^  izmo*" 

*^  William  Shake^peajisi   Arlaud  del.  Ducimngi  fc. 

"William  Shakespeare;  J.  Payne  fc.    He  is  repre^ 

fentid  with  a  laurel  branch  in  his  left  hand.** 

"  William  Shakespeare;  L.  du  Guernier  fc** 

•*  William  Shakespeare;  fman\   with  Jeveral  other 

headfy  before  Jacob* s  "  Lives  of  ihe  Dramatic  Poets^*  1719; 

%vo:* 

"  William  Shakespeare,  a;//A  the  beads  of  Jonfin^  tfa 
h.Jb,  mezz*** 

Vol,  II.  p,  6. 

"William  Shakespeare.  Frontifpieceto  his  pIofSyToJxo* 
1623.  Martin  Droejhoutfcf.^* 

^*  This  print  gives  us  a  truer  reprefentation  of  Shakc- 
fpeare,  than  feveral  more  pompous  memorials  of  him;  if 
the  teftimonv  of  Ben  Jonfon  may  he  credited,  to  whom 
he  was  perlonally  known.  Unkfs  we  fuppofe  that  poet 
to  have  facrificed  his  veracitv  to  the  turn  of  thought  in 
his  epigram  (^f/jrri /^ //)  which  is  very  improbable;  as 
he  might  have  been  eafily  contradifted  by  feveral  that 
muft  have  remembered  fo  cekbratcd  a  perton.  The  au- 
thor of  a  letter  from  Stratford  upon  Avon,  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  about  twenty  vears  fince,  in- 
forms us,  that  this  head  is  a^  much  like  nis  monumental 
effigy,  as  a  print  can  be." 

**  William  Shakespeare;  U.  EarUmf.  large  oElavo^ 
me%9u  neat.    Engraved  for  a  mw  edition  ofShakefpeare*s  works.*' 

**  ThiB  print  is  faid  to  be  from  an  original  bv  Corne- 
lius Janfcn,  in  the  coUeftion  of  C.  Jennens,  E(q.  but  as 
It  is  dated  in  16 lO,  before  Janfen  was  in  England,  it  i^ 
highly  probable  that  it  was  not  painted  by  him;  at  lead, 
that  he  did  not  paint  it  as  a  portrait  of  Shakcfpeare.** 

•  The  reader  will  find  a  feithful  copy  of  this  head,  prefixed  to 
the  will  of  Shakefpeare.  There  is  a  linall  head  of  Shakefpeare  in 
an  oval,  before  hiA  Rapeof  Lucrece^  rcpubliflied  in  iimo.  1650 
with  the  baniftiment  of  Tarquin,  by  John  [the  foo^f  Philip] 
Quarles  :  but  it  is  apparently  copied  from  the  firll  folio.SxE evens* 

+  From  this  print  the  head  of  Shakefpeare  prefixed  to  our  prc- 
lent  edition  is  engraved.  Steevens. 


C  *'S  3 

William  Shakespbarb:  bis  fMrnamnt  at  Strdtfiri^  un* 
dtr  bis  buft  is  tbif$lhmng  infcripti^nJ* 

**  Ingenio  Pylium^  genio  Socratcm,  arte  Maroncm, 
**  Terra  tegit,  populus  maeret,  Olympus  habct.** 

^*  Stay  pafleBger,  why  doft  thou  go  fo  faft, 
^^  Read,  if  thou  canftf  whom  envious  death  has  placed 
**  Within  this  monument;  Shakefpeare,  with  whom 
^*  Quick  nature  dy*d;  whofe  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
*•  Far  more  than  eoftj  fince  all  that  he  has  writ 
**  Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  fcrve  his  wit;.** 
Ob.  An^.  Dni*  1616.  Mt.  53* 
«  VirtUifi.fmaltb.Jhr 

*'  His  monumint  is  aljh  d$m  in  nuz%.  bjfJldilltr/* 

"  William  Shakespeare:  bismonumiruinWeJIminJItt 
dbiij  ;  m$  prints  b.  Jh.*' 

**  In  one  of  thefe  prints,  inftead  oiThe  doud-^apt  towers^ 
feTf.  is  the  following  infcription  on  a  fcroU,  to  which  he 
points  Mrith  his  finger: 

^  Thus  Britain  lov'd  me,  and  prefervM  my  fame 
^  Pure  from  a  Barber's  or  a  Benfon'a  name. 

A.  Pope. 

**  This  monument  was  ereded  In  1741,  by  the  dlrec^ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and 
Mr.  MartiB.  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Rich,  eavc  each  of 
diem  a  benefit  towards  it,  from  one  of  Shake^are*s  own 
plays'.  It  was  executed  by  Scheemaker,  after  a  defign  of 
Kent^." 

*  "  On  the  monument  is  infcribcd— ^«(^/»5//Vkj  pofulu  Dr. 
Mead  objeded  to  the  word  amor^  as  not  occurring  in  old  claffictl 
infcriptions ;  but  Mr.  Pope,  and  the  other  gentlemen  concerned, 
iofiihng  that  it  (houki  fbrnd,  Dr.  Mead  yielded  the  point  faying, 

Omnia  vincit  am$ry  et  nos  cedamus  amort. 
This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Lort,  late  Greek  pro* 
feflbr  of  Cambridge,  who  luid  it  from  Dr.  Meadhimfelf.** 

(O4]  Ancient 


Aflcicnt  and  Modern  Commendatory  Versi^s  on 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Upon  the  Efijgies  of  my  worthy  Friend, 

the  Author  Mailer  William  Shakespeare, 

and  his  Works. 

CPeftator,  this  life's  fliadow  is; — to  fee 
*^  The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he. 
Turn  reader :  but  obferrc  his  comick  vein. 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  ftram| 
Then  weep :  fo, — when  thou  find'ft  two  contraries, 
Two  different  pafTions  from  thy  rapt  foul  rife, — 
Say,  (who  alone  effeft  fuch  wonders  could) 
,  Rare  Shakefpeare  to  the  life  thou  doft  behold.  B.  J. 

To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved, 

the  Author  Mr.    William   Shakespeai^e, 

and  what  he  bath  left  u8. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakefpeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame ; 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch. 
As  neither  man,  nor  mufe,  can  praife  too  much ; 
TTis  true,  and  all  men's  fuflragp :  but  thefe  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praife :    ' 
"For  fcelieft  ignorance  on  thefe  may  hght. 
Which,  when  it  founds  at  beft,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  afFcftion,  which  doth  nc  er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgcth  all  by  chance; 
pr  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praife, 
And  think  to  ruin  where  it  feemM  to  raife : 
Thefe  arc  as  forac  infamous  bowd,  or  whore, 
Should  praife  a  matron;  what  could  hurt  her  more? 
But  thou  art  proof  againft  them;  and,  indeed. 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need : 
I,  therefore,  will  begin :— Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applaufe,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  ftagc>. 
My^akefpeare,  rife !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chauceri  or  Spenfer;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little 


POEMS  on  the  AUTHOR,        iif 

A  Ktrfc  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  ♦  : 
Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tombj 
And  art  aliTC  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praifc  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  mv  brain  excufes; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  difproportion'd  mufcs : 
For,  if  I  thou^t  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  (hould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peefs  j 
And  tell — how  far  thou  didft  dur  Lilly  ■\  outfliinc. 
Or  fporting  Kyd  t,  or  Marlow*s  mighty  line  §. 

And 

*  This  and  the  next  lines  have  reference  to  the  following  epi- 
^ph  on  Shakefpeate,  vmtcen  by  Dr,  Ddnne^  and  printed  anumg 
hit  poems: 

'*  Renowned  Spen/er^  lie  a  thought  more  nt^h 

**  To  learned  Ctmmtr^  arid  rare  Btammoni  he 

•*  A  little  nearer  Sfenfcr^  to  make  room 

^*  For  Shaieffeare  m  your  threefold,  fourfold  tomb* 

?*  To  lie  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  Ihift^    - 

•*  Until  doomfday  ;  for  hardly  will  a  fifth 

?*  Betwixt  thi^  day  and  that,  by  fates  be  (lain, 

•*  For  whom  your  curtains  need  be  drawn  again, 

?*  But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 

^*  A  fourth  place  in  yourfacrcd  fepulchrc, 

M  Under  this  cuHed  marUe  of  thine  own, 

^'  Sleep,  Mre  tragedian ;  Bbakefpeare^  ileep  alone! 

?*  Thy  unmole^fted  peace,  in  an  un(har*d  cave, 

**  Po^efs  as  lord,  not  tenant  of  thy  grave ; 

**  That,  unto  us,  and  others  it  may  be 

"  Honour,  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee  !'*  SxEEVEWt. 

\  Lylly  wrote  nine  plays  during  the  reign  of  Q^Eliz.  viz.  jiUx* 
fmdcr  and  Can^aju^  T,  C ;  Endymion^  C ;  Galatea,  C ;  Lt»f€ 
hiiMetamorplions^  Dram.  Pa  ft;  Maid  her  Metamorphofis^  C;  Mt^ 
tber  Bomhie^  C ;  Mydas^  C ;  Sapho  and  Fhao^  C ;  and  Woman  im 
the  Moon^  C.  To  the  pedantry  of  this  author  perhaps  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  firib  attempt  to  poUfh  and  reform  our  language.  See 
his  Euphucs  and  bis  England*  SfEEVENS, 

,  X  —  or  (parting  Kyd.  It  appears  from  Hcywood's  AHorU 
Flndication  that  Thomas  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  SpaniJh  tragedy* 
The  late  Mr*  Haivkhs  wti^  of  opinion  that  Soltman  and  Per/edm 
was  by  the  fame  hand.  The  only  piece  however,  which  has  def- 
cended  to  us,  even  i\rith  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  affixed  to 
it,  is  Pompey  the  dreat  his /air  Cornelians  tragedy ^  which  was  firft 
j)ubli{hed  in  1594,  and,  with  fome  alteration  in  the  title-page, 
again  in  159^.  This  is  no  more  than  a  tranflation  from  Rohort 
Qarnier^  a  French  poet,   who  difUnguifhed  himfelf  during  the 

xeigot 
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And  though  thou  hadfl:  fmall  Latio,  and  lefs  Gicck,"-** 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  wquld  not  £eek 

For  names;  but  call  forth  thundring  JESchylu^ 

Euripides^  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  j^ccius,  him  of  Cordova  dead^ 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  bufldn  tread 

And  (hake  a  ftage :  or,  when  thy  fbcks  were  oOf 

Leave  thee  alone;  for  the  comparifofl 

Of  all,  that  inlblent  Greece,  or  haughty  Kome, 

Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  ames  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain!  thou  haft  one  to  fliow. 

To  whom  all  fccnes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  a^e,  but.  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  mufes  ftiU  w^e  in  their  prime^ 

When  lite  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mtrcnrf  to  charm* 

Nature  herfelf  was  proud  df  his  deiigns, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  drefling  of  his  Unes; 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit. 

As,  fince,  fhe  wiU  vouchfafe  no  other  wit : 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe; 

But  antiquated  and  deferted  Ue, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  all;  thy  ait. 

My  gentle  Shakefpeare,  muft  enjoy  a  part:—*  ' 

For,  though  the  poet*s  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion :  and  that  he. 

Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fwcat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  a  fecond  heat 

Upon  the  Mufes'  anvil ;  turn  the  fame, 

(And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  fcom,— 

For  a  gpod  poet's  made,  as  well  as  bom : 

reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  and  died  at 
Mans  in  i6o/,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Steevens. 

§  —  or  Mdrhiv^s  mighty  line.]  Marlow  was  a  perfomaet  as 
well  as  an  author.  His  contemporary  Hry^vooii  cnWs  him  th  htfi 
of  poets.  He  wrote  fix  tragedies,  viz.  Dr.  Fauftus^s  Tragical 
Hiftary;  fT.  Edward  11;  Jew 9/ Malta',  LuJPs  Dominion ;  Maf- 
/acre  of  Paris ;  and  Tamhurlaine  the  Greaty  in  two  parts.  He 
likewiie  joined  with  Nq/b  in  writing  Dido  ^een  of  Carthage^  and 
had  begun  a  tranfiation  of  Mufacus's  Hero  and  htander^  which  WJlt 
fioKhedby  Chafman^  and  publifhed  in  i6o6«  St££V£NS. 

And 
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And  fuch  wcrt  thou :  Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  iflue;  even  b  tlie  race 

Of  Shakefpeare's  mijid^  and  mannerSj  brightly  (hines 

In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines; 

In  each  of  which  he  fecn^s  to  ihake  a  lanee^ 

As  hrandifliM  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  fwan  of  Avon,  what  a  fight  it  were^ 

To  fee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames^ 

That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James! 

But  fl:ay  5  I  fee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  conftellation  db^r^  :— 

Shine  forth,  thou  ftar  of  ppetsi  and  wkh  rase. 

Or  influence,  chjde,  ,or  cheer,  the  drooping^ftage  | 

Which,  fince  thy  flight  irom  hence,  hdt^  mouin'd  Kke  higtit^ 

And  delpaifs  day^  but  by  thy  volume's  ll^ht! 

Ben  Jonson*, 

tJpow 

*  — — ^  exiinBus  amaiitMr  idem.        .    . 

This  obfervatioQ  of  H9r0ce  W98  ntrtr  more  completely  verified 
than  by  the  pofUiumous  appjiaufe  which  Btn  Jonf^fn  has  befhmed 
osi  Shaiejpeari : 

■    the  gracious  Duncan 
Was  pined  of  Macbeth  :'-rasirryy  he  was  dead. 

Let  U6  now  compare  th^  prefent  elogjum  of  old  Ben  with  foch 
of  his  other  fentiroent^  ^  have  reached  puderity. 

In  April  1 748,  when  the  Lover's  Melancholy  by  Ford^  (a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Shakefpeare)  was  revived  for  a  benefiti  the 
&)Uowing  letter  appeared  in  the  General^  now  the  Public^  Adwr* 
tifer. 

*  —  It  18  hoped  that  the  following  gUaning  of  theatrical  ktf* 
iory  will  readily  obtain  a  place  in  your  paper.  It  is  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  written  in  the  rdign  ofClwrles  I.  with  this  quaint  tide, 
**  01d^f»'j  Light  Hearf  made^heavy  by  Young  John's  Melancholy 
JLover-,**  and  as  it  contains  fomc  hifionc?!  anecclotcs  and  akerca- 
tions  concerning  Ben  Jonfon^  Fordy  Shakefpeare y  and  the  L,o*ver*s 
Melancholy^  it  is  imagined  that  a  few  extracts  from  it  at  this  junc- 
ture, will  not  be  unentertainjng  to  the  public' 

*  Thofe  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  theatre  m  the  reigns 
of  y^^wjand  Charles  the  Firft,  mull  know,  that  Ben  Jonfon^  from 
great  critical  language,  njohich'voas  then  the  portion  butofveiyfevj^ 
his  merit  as  a  poet,  and  his  conftant  aflbciation  with  men  of  let- 
ters, did,  for  a  confiderable  time,  ginje  la^u  to  the  f  age.* 

*  ^/xwas  by  nztMx^  Jhlenetic  and  four ;  with  a  (hare  of  envy, 
{for  every  anxious  genius  nas  fome)  more  than  was  warrantable  in 
fcciet}:.    Bj  education  rather  er it icallyxhsin politely  learned ;  which 

fweird 


no       POEMS  upon  the  AUTHOR. 

Upon  the  Lines>  and  Life,  of  the  famous 
Scenick  Poet,  Mafter  William  Shakespeare. 

Thofc  hands,  which  you  fo  clapt,  go  now  and  wring. 
You  Britains  brave;  for  done  are  Shakefpeare's  days; 
His  days  are  done,  that  made  the  dainty  plays. 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring : 

Dry'd 

fwcllM  his  mind  into  an  oftentatiou;  pride  of  his  cwn  vjorh^  and 
an  overbearing  Mfi*^*!^  judgment  of  his  contemporariei.' 

*  This  raifed  him  many  enemies^,  who  towards  the  clofc  of  his 
life  endeavoured  to  dethrone  this  tyrant^  as  the  pamphlet  (lilcs 
hun,  out  of  the  domipion  of  the  theatre*  And  what  greatly  con- 
tributed to  their  deligq^  was  the  Jli^tsKVii.  mali^gnancts  which  the 
rigid  -B^.tQO  frequently  threw  out  againft  the  lovjily  Sbakefpeare^ 
whof(?  fame  fince  his  death,  as  appears  by  the  pamphlet,  was 
^oV\'h  too  great  for  Bens  cmy  e'ther  to  bear  with  or  voound*^ 

*  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  your  paper  to  fet  down 
ftll  the  contempts  and  iH'VcHives  which  were  uttered  and  written  by 
-^<«»-  aud  are  colle<^ed  and  produced  io  this  pamphlet^  as  unan- 
fwe.ahle  and  fliaming  evidences  to  prove  his /7/-«(i/irr^  and  ingrati' 
tucit  to  Shakefpeare^  who  firfl  introduced  him  to  the  theatre  and 
fame. 

/   *.  But  though  the  whole  of  chefe  inrcdives  cannot  be  fet  down 
at  prefcnt,  fome  few  of  the  heads  may  not  be  difagrccable,  which 
.  lire  as  tol!ow.* 

. .  **  'I'hat  the  man  had  imagination ^Vi^  wit  none  could  deny,  but 
th^t  they  were  ever  guided  by  true  Judgment  in  the  rmles  and  conduB 
ot  api'-ce,  none  could  with  juftice  attert,  both  being  ever  fervilc 
to  raiie  the  laughter  of  fools  and  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant.  That 
he  was  a  good  poet  only  /«^<ir/— being  ignorant  of  all  dramatic 
ia-jusj  -  h^  little  Latin— i^  Greek  -  and  peaking  of  plays,  &c. 

*  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddlcd,  to  proceed 

*  Man,  and  then  Ihoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 

*  Paft  threefcorc  years  :  or,  with  three  rufty  fwords, 

*  And  help  of  tome  few  foot  and  half fwt  words, 

*  Fight  over  Tork  and  LancaJl'er*s\ong  jars, 

*  And  in  the  tyring-houfe  bring  wounds  to  fears.. 

*  He  rather  prays  you  \\  ill  be  pleas'd  to  fee 

*  One  fuch  to-day,  2i%oth(r  plays  Jlrould  be  \ 

*  Where  neither  chorus^M^  you  o*^r  the  feas,  &c.'* 

♦  This,  and  fuch  like  behaviour,  brought  Ben  at  laft  from  being 
the  Artt'^/cvr  of  the  theatre  to  be  the  ridicule  of  it,  htitigperjhnmlij 
introduced  there  iu  fcvcral  pieces,  to  i\x^  fatisfa^ion  of  the  public. 
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Drfd  IS  that  vein,  dry*d  is  the  Thcfpian  fpring,  i 

Tum'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays; 
That  corpfc,  that  coffin,  now  beftick  thofe  bays. 

Which  crown'd  him  poet  firft,  then  poets*  king.  If 

who  are  ever  fond  of  encouraging^fr/^ff^i/ ridicule,  when  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  objodl  are  fuppofed  to  deferve  it/ 

*  But  what  wounded  his  pnde  and  fame  mod  fenfibly,  was  the 
preference  which  the  public  and  mod  of  his  contemporary  wits, 

five  to  Forsi*s  Lover's  Melancholy,  before  his  New  Inn  or. 
iCHT  Heart,  They  were  both  brought  on  in  the  fame  week 
and  on  the  fame  ftage ;  where  Ben's  was  damn^d^  and  Ford's  re- 
ceived with  utKommon  applaufe:  and  what  made  this  circumdance 
IHll  more  gallin?,  was,  that  Ford  was  at  the  head  of  the  partil^ns 
who  fuppmted  iJ?akefteare*s  fame  againft  Ben  JonforCs  in^eHmes^  , 

*  Th»  fo  incenfed  old  Ben,  that  as  an  everiidHng  ftigma  upon 
his  audience,  he  prefixed  this  title  to  his  play——**  The  New 
Inn  or  Light  Heart,  A  comedy ,^as  it  was  never  a^edy  but  moft 
negligently  play'd  by  fome,  the  King's  idle/ervants;  and  more 
fqueamiihly  beheld  and  ccnfur*d  by  others,  the  Klng^s  foolljbfuh^ 
jeBsV  This  title  is  followed  by  an  abufive  preface  upon  the  au« 
dienceand  reader.' 

*  Immediately  upon  this,  he  wrote  his  memorable  ode  againft 
the  public,  beginning 

**  Come  leave  the  loathed  ftage, 
*'  And  the  more  loath  fome  age,  &c." 
The  revenge  he  took  againft  Ford^  was  to  write  an  epigram  on  him 
as  a  plagiary* 

**  Playwright^  by  chance,  hearing  toys  I  had  writ  ^ 
**  Cry'd  to  my  face — they  were  th' elixir  of  wit. 
**  And  I  mull  now  believe  him,  for  to-day 
**  Fiveofrayy^i,  tbenftoln,  pafs'dhim  a  play.** 
Alluding  to  a  character  in  the  Ladies  Trials  which  Ben  fays  Ford 
ih)le  from  him.' 

*  The  next  charge  againft  i?W//  was,  th^it  the  Lover* s  Melan^ 
choly  was  not  his  oWn,  \>wt  purloined  from  ShalceJ^eare's  papers^  by 
the  connivance  of  Hcmings  andCondel^  who  in  conjunSlion  with 
Fordy  had  the  rev'i fal  9 f  the m . ' 

'  *  The  malice  of  this  charge  is  gravely  refuted,  and  afterwardt 
laughed  at  in  many  verics  and  epigrams,  the  beft  of  which  arc  thofc 
that  follow,  with  which  I  ihall  dofe  this  theatrical  extradi.' 

**  To  my  worthy  friend,  John  Ford. 
**  *Tis  (aid,   from  Shakefpeare's  mine,  your  play  you  drew, 
**  What  need  ? — when  Shakefpeare  ftill  furvives  in  you : 
**  But  grant  it  were  from  his  vaft  treafury  rett, 
**  Thikt  jtlund*rer  Ben  ne'er  m^defo  rich  a  theft^ 

Thomas  May* 

Upo« 


iif      f  0£MS  upon  the  Ali^THOR; 

If  tragedies  might  any  prbloguc  haTC, 

All  thofe  he  made  would  fcarce  make  one  to  this^ 

Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 
(Death's pnblick  tyring-houfc)  the  Nuntlus  is: 
For>  though  his  line  of  life  went  foon  abofttj 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  fhall  never  out. 

Hugh  Hoiland*. 

1*0  the  Memory  of 
the  deceafed  Author,  Mafter  W.  Suakbspba&e. 

Shakefpeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works;  thy  works,  by  which  outline 

Upoh  Ben  fonfhn^  and  his  Zany,  Tom  Randolph. 

•*  Quoth  Ben  to  Tom^  the  L&ver^s  ffldc, 

<**Ti8  Sbaiejpeare^s  every  word; 
•*  Indeed,  fays  Tomy  upon  the  whole, 

"  'Tb  much  too  good  for  Ford. 

*^  Thus  Ben  and  Tom  the  deadi^iW  praife, 

**  The  li*ving  to  decry ; 
*'  For  none  muft  dare  to  wear  the  bays, 

"  Till  Ben  and  Tom  both  die. 

**  Even  u^vM*jywtf«  could  not  elcape 

**  Thefe  letter-tyrant  dvcs; 
•*  They  on  his  fenac  cofttrivM  a  rape, 

**  To  raife  their  pedant  felvcs. 

•*  But  after  tiittes  with  full  confent 

**  This  truth  will  all  acknbwledge,— 
**  Shake/pear e  and  Ford  from  heaven  were  fent, 

**  But  Ben  and  Tom  from  college.  Endymion  Porter*^ 

Mr.  Mscklin  the  comedian  was  the  author  of  this  letter ;  but 
the  pamphlet  which  furnifhed  his  materials,  was  loft  in  its  paflage 
from  Ireland. 

The  following  ftanza,  fern  a  copy  of  verfes  by  Shirley,  pre- 
fixed to  FordV  Lovers  Sncrlfice^  '^33»  ^i^^des  to  the  lame  diTpute^ 
and  is  apparently  addrdled  to  Ben  Jonfon. 

**  Loolc  here  thou  that  haft  malkc  to  the  ftage, 
**  And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age; 
•*  Volumiiioi{Jly  ignorant  I  be  vext 
**  To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  owne  be  next.** 

Stecyeks* 
♦  See  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon,  edit.  1721,  vol,  I.  p.  583. 

Thy 
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Thy  tomb,  thy  name  muft :  when  that  ftone  is  icnt^ 

And  time  diflblvcs  thy  Stratford  monument^ 

Here  we  alive  fhall  view  thee  ftlU;  this  book. 

When  brafs  and  marble  fade,  {hall  make  thee  look 

Frcfli  to  all  ages;  when  pofteritv 

Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  aU.  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakefpeare's,  every  line,  each  verfe. 

Here  (hall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  tiy  herfe. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cank'ring  age — as  Nafb  faid 

Of  his,— thy  wiNfraught  book  (hall  once  invade: 

Nor  fhall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead. 

Though  mift,  until  our  baukrout  ilage  be  ^d 

(Impoflible)  with  fome  new  ftrain  to  oub-do 

Paffions  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo; 

Or  till  I  hear  a  fcene  more  nobly  taJce, 

Than  when  thy  half-fword  parlying  Romans  fpake  i 

Till  thefe,  tifl  anv  of  thy  volume's  reft, 

ShaU  with  more  nre  more  feeling  be  ezprefs'd. 

Be  fure,  our  Shakefpeare,  thou  canft  never  die. 

But,  crown 'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally.     " 

L.  DiCGEsf. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mafter  W.ShaKSspsarb,  . 

VTe  wonder'd,  Shakefpeare,  that  thou  wcnt'ft  fo  fooa 
From  the  world's  ftageto  the  grave's  tyiing*room: 
We  thought  thee  dead;  but  this  thy  printed  wortb 
Tells  thy  fpet^ators,  that  thou  went^  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applaufe:  an  aftor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  ad  a  fecond  part; 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality, 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite.  J*  M.f 

On  worthy  Mafter  ShaksspBare^ 

and  his  Poems. 

A  mind  reflefKng  ages  paft,  whofe  clear 
And  eqfial  furface  can  make  things  appear, 

•  Sec  Wood's  Athenac  Oxonienfcs,  voL  I.  p.  599,  and  6ooi 
edit.  1721. 
f  Perhaps  John  Marfion. 

Diilant 
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Diftant  a  thoufand  years,  and  reprefent 

Them  in  their  lively  colours,  juft  extent : 

To  outrun  hafty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Rowl  back  the  neavens,  blow  ope  the  ironi  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confufed  lie 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality :  - 

In  that  deep  dulky  duiigcon,  to  difccrn        '  ] 

A  royal  ghofl  from  churls;  by  art  to  learn 

The  phyfiognomy  of  fhadesi  and  give 

Them  ludden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  Uvei 

What  ftory  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  fecond  hand,  and  pifture  without  brain, 

Senfelefs  and  foul-ISfs  fliews:  To  give  a  ftage,— 

Ample,  and  true  with  life,  — voice,  zStion,  age, 

AsFlato's  year,  and  new  fccne  of  the  world. 

Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd: 

To  raife  our  ancient  fovereigns  from  their  herfe. 

Make  kings  his  fubjeftsj  by  exchanging  verfe 

Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  prefent  age 

Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 

Yet  fo  to  temper  paffion,  that  our  ears 

Take  pleafure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 

Both  fmile  and  weep ;  fearful  at  plots  fo  fad. 

Then  laughing  at  our  fear;  abus  d,  and  glad 

To  be  abus'd;  affc£ied  with  that  truth 

Which  we  perceive  is  falfe,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 

At  which  we  ftart,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 

TorturM  and  tickl'd;  by  a  crab-like  way 

Time  pail  made  paftime,  and  in  ugly  fort 

Difcorgine  up  his  ravin  for  our  fport: — 

— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne^ 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 

Mankind  by  fecret  engines;  now  to  move 

A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love; 

To  ftrike  up  and  ftroak  down,  both  joy  and  ire  ^ 

To  fteer  the  affeftions;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mold  us  anew,  ftoln  from  ourfelves; — 

This,— and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  cxprefsy- 

But  by  himfelf,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  brcaft,— 

Was  Shakefpear's  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  braia 

Improved  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train;  — 

The  bufkin'd  mufe,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 

And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 

And 
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And  nimbler  foot  of  tbe-  melodiouapairj 
The  filvcr-voiccd  lady,  the  xnoft  fair 
Calliope,  whofe  fpeah'ng  filence  daunts, 
And  (he  vAkok  praifethe  heavenly  body  chaat& 

Thefc  jointly  woo*d  him,  cnyying  one  aaother;-^ 
Obey'd  by  all  as  fpoufe,  but  Iot'o  as  brother;— 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  fable  grave, 
Freih  green,  and  pleafant  yellow,  red  moft  bravc^  * 
And  conflant  blue,  rich  pui^le,  guiltlefs  white^ 
The  lowly  niiTet,  and  the  fcarlet  bright: 
Branch'd  and  embroidcr'd  like  the  painted  fpring; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  ftring 
Of  golden  wii-e,  each  line  of  filk:  there  run 
Itahan  works,  whofe  thread  the  fillers  fpun; 
And  there  did  fing,  or  feem  to  fing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice: 
Here  hangs  a  mofljrrock;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air, 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn^      .1.  * 
Not  out  of  common  tiffiahy  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  mufes  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pcnt,-^^*-death  may  deftroy,< 
They  fay,  hisbody^  but  his  verfe  (haH  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  fhall  give: 
In  a  Icfs  volume,  but  mo^e  ftrongly  bound,  - 
Shakefpeare  fhall  breathe  and  fpeak;  *with  laurel  crownM, 
Which  never  fadfes*,  fed  with  ambrofial  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  vefture,  rich,  and  neat : 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloath  him,  bid  him  weai  it  j 
For  time  fhall  never  itam,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

Tlie  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.U.S. 

Part  of  Shiacy's  Prologue  to  The  Sifters. 

And  if  you  leave  us  too,  wc  eannot  thrive^ 
ril  f  romife  neither  play  nor  poet  live  - 
Till  ye  come  back;  think  wnat  you  do,  you  fee 
"W^.  t  audience. we  have,  what  company 
To    hakefpeare  comes,  whofe  mirth  did  once  beguile 
Dull  hours,  and  buHdn'd,  made  even  foxrowfrnife: 
Vol.  I.  [PJ  So 
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So  Ipvcly  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  fay 
They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day. 

pxtraft  froni  Michael  Drayton's  **  Elegy  to  Henry  Reyt 
nolds,  Efq.  of  Poets  and  Pocfy.'* 

Shakefpear,  thou  hadft  as  fmooth  a  comic  vein. 
Fitting  the  foclf,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  ftrbng  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage 
As  any  one  that  trafficked  with  the  ftage. 

To  Mailer  W.  Sh4K<spbare. 

Shakefpeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  braine 

Lulls  many  hundred  Argus-eyes  aileepe. 
So  fit  for  all  thou  faihioneft  thy  vaine. 

At  th*  horfe-foot  fountaine  thou  haft  drunk  full  deepe. 
Vertue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is ; 

Who  loves chafte life,  there's  Lucna  for  a  teacher: 
Who  lift  read  luft,  there's  yenus  and  Adonis^ 

The  modcU  of  a  moft  lafcivious  leacher. 
Befides,  in  plaics  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander, 

When  needy  new  compofers  borrow  more 
Than  Terence  doth  from  Plautus  orMenandcr: 

But  to  pf  aife  thee  aright,  1  want  thy  ftorc. 
Then  let  thine  owne  works  thine  owne  worth  upraifc, 
And  help  t'adome  thee  with  deferved  baies. 

Epigram  92,  in  an  ancient  coUcdion,  entitled  Run  and  4^ 
great  Cafi^  410.  by  Tho.  Freeman,  161^1. 

An  Epitaph  on  the 

admirable  dramatick  Poet,  W.  Shakes?eaR£^ 

What  needs  my  Shakefpeare  for  his  honour'd  bones^ 
The  labour  of  an  aee  in  piled  ftones; 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  fiiould  be  hid 
Under  a  ftar-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  fon  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'ft  thou  fuch  weak  witnefs  of  thy  name? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  aftonilhnwnt. 
Haft  built  thyfelf  a  live-long  monument: 

Fo? 
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For  whilft,  to  the  fhamc  of  flow-endeavouring  art. 
Thy  eafy  numbers  flowj  and  that  each  heart 
Hath>  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu'd  book, 
Thofe  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impreflion  took; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itfelf  bereaving, 
Doft  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 
And,  fo  fepulcher'd,  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie. 
That  kings,  for  fuch  a  tomb,  would  wifh  to  die. 

John  Milton. 


Bee,  mv  lov'd  Britons,  fee  your  Shakefpearc  rife. 
An  awful  ghoft,  confefl^d  to  human  eyes! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  diftinguifh'd  I  had  been 
From  other  Ihades,  by  this  eternal  green. 
About  whofe  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  ftrive, 
•  And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpraftis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but. created  firft  the  ftagc: 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  ftorc, 
*Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more: 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
like  fruitful  Britain  rich  without  fupply. 

DryJen's  Prologue  to  his  alteration  of  Troilus  and 

Crei&da. 

Shakefpearc,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  firft  impart 

To  Fletcher  wit,  to  laboi^ring  Jonfon  art: 

He,  monarch-like,  gave  thofe  his  fubjefts  law. 

And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 

Fletcher  rcach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 

Whilft  Jonfon  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 

This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digeft : 

One  imitates  him  moft,  the  other  heft. 

If  they  have  fince  out-writ  all  other  men, 

Tis  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  Shakefpeare's  pen. 

Dryden's  Prologue  to  his  Alteration  of  the  Tempeft, 

Our  Shakefpearc  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  blcft, 
The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  and  beftj 
A  gracious  prince's  favour  chear'd  his  mufe, 
A  CQjiftaat  lavour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lofe: 

l¥2]  Therefore 


J 
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L  fancy  unconfin'd, 
immortal  as  his  mind. 

Otway's  Prologue  to  Cains  Marius. 


Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin'd, 
And  thoughts  that  were  immortal  as  his  mind. 


Shatcfpeare,  whofe  genius  to  itfelf  a  law. 
Could  men  in  every  height  of  nature  draw. 

Rowe's,  Prologue  to  the  Ambitious  Stepmother. 


Shakefpearc  (whom  you  and  every  play-houfe  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  match lefs,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpight. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace's  Epiftle  to  Auguftus* 


Shakefpeare,  the  genius  of  our  ifle,  whofe  mind 
(The  univerfal  mirror  of  mankind) 
Exprefs'd  all  images,  cnrich'd  the  ftage. 
But  fometimes  ftoop'd  to  pleafe  a  barb'rous  age. 
When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow, 
Rude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low. 
He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright; 
But  rolling  in  its  courie,  his  orb  of  light 
Was  fuUy'd  and  obfcur'd,  tho'  foaring  high, 
With  fpots  coiu ranted  from  the  nether  (ky. 
But  whither  ig  th'  advent'rous  mufe  betrayed? 
Forgive  her  rafiinefs,  venerable  (hade! 
May  fpring  with  purple  flow'rs  perfume  thy  urn, 
>\nd  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adorn: 
Be  all  thy  faults,  whatever  faults  there  be. 
Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  thee ! 

Fenton's  Epiftle  to  Southicmc,  17  ir. 


An  Infcription  for  a  Monument  ofSnAiCEspEAR*. 

O  youths  and  virgins:  O  declining  eld: 
O  pale  misfortune's  (laves  :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet;  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  feat  of  kings: 

0  font 
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0  fons  of  fport  and  pleafure :  O  tbou  wretch 
That  wcep'ft  for  jealous  love,  or  the  fore  wounds 
Of  confcious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  caule; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fafhion  of  your  own  eftate, 
The  fecrets  of  your  bofom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  you  (land. 
Say  to  each  other:  **  This  was  Shakcfpearc's  formj 
"  Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
**  Felt  every  pafliori;  and  to  all  mankind 
**  Doth  now,  will  ever  that  experience  yield 
"  Which  his  owi\  genius  only  could  acquire.** 

Akikside. 
From  the  fame  Author's  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  Book  3. 


when  lightening  fires 


The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground>^ 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 
And  dcean,  groaning  from  his  loweft  bed. 
Heaves  his  tempeftuous  billows  to  the  Iky; 
Amid  the  general  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakefpcare  looks  abroad 
From  fome  high  cliff,  fuperior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.— • 


■  »         For  lofty  fenfe, 
Creative  fancy,  and  infpeftion  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 
Is  not  wild  Slrakefpeare  thine  and  nature's  boaft  ? 


Thomfon's  Summer* 


When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
Fir  ft  rcar'd  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakefpeare  rc^e^ 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
E&bauited  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new ;. 

IP  3]  Exiftcncc 
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Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  ftrokes  prefiding  truth  imprefe'd. 
And  unreCfted  paffion  ftorm'd  the  breaft. 

Prologue  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1747- 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfoi^ 

What  arc  the  lays  of  artful  Addifon, 
Coldly  correct,  to  Shakefpeare's  warblings  wild? 
Whom  on  the  winding  Avon*s  willow'd  banks 
Fair  Fancy  fpund,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 
To  a  clofe  cavern:  (ftillthe  fhepherds  ihew 
The  facred  place,  whence  with  religious  awe 
They  hear,  returning  from  the  field  at  eve. 
Strange  whifp'ring  of  fweet  mufick  thro'  the  air) 
Here,  as  w'ith  honey  gathered  from  the  rock, 
She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  fongs 
Oft  footh'd  his  wond'ring  ears,  with  deep  delight 
On  her  foft  lap  he  fat,  and  caught  the  founds. 

The  Enthufiaft,  or  the  Lover  of  Nature,  a  Poem,  by  the 

Rev.  Jofeph  Warton. 


From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton's  Addrefs  to  the  Queen  on 

her  Marriage. 

Here,  boldlv  mark'd  with  every  living  hue, 
Nature*s  unijounded  portrait  Sliakefpearc  drew : 
But  chief,  the  dreadful  groupe  of  human  woes 
The  darinff  artift's  tragic  pencil  chofe; 
Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breaft, 
Thofe  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tiflued  veft. 

Monody,  i^ritten  near  Stratford  upon.  Avon- 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  paftures  wild. 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge, 
T  heir  boughs  entangling  with  th'  embattled  (edge; 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fring'd. 
Thy  furface  with  refleded  verdure  ting'd ; 
Sooth  me  with  many  a  penfive  pleafure  mild. 

But 
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But  while  I  mufe^  that  here  the  Bard  Divine 

Whofe  facred  duft  yon  high-arch'd  ifles  inclofei 

Where  the  tall  windows  rife  in  (lately  rows^ 

Above  th*  embowering  fhade. 

Here  firft,  at  Fancy's  fairy-circled  fhriri^i 

Of  daifies  pied  his  infant  offering  made; 

Here  playful  yet,  in  ftripling  years  unripe, 

Fram'd  of  thy  reeds  a  (hrill  and  artlefs  pipe : 

Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled^ 

As  at  the  waving  of  fome  magic  wand ;  ^ 

An  holy  trance  my  charmed  fpirit  wings,  ,  / 

And  aweful  (hapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings, 

l*cople  the  bufy  mead. 

Like  fpedres  fwarming  to  the  wifafd's  hall; 

And  flbwly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hana 

The  wounds  ill-cover'a  by  the  purple  pall. 

Before  mc  Pity  feems  to  ftand 

A  weepine  mourner,  fmote  with  anguifh  fore^ 

To  fee  Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 

His  robe,  -with  regal  woes  embroidered  o*er. 

Pale  Tertdr  leads  the  xjfionary  band. 

And  ftcmly  fliakes  his  Iceptre,  dropping  blood. 

By  the  fam^i] 


tar  from  the  furl  and  fummer  gale,    .  . 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  dariing  laid^ 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  ftray'd. 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face:  The  dauntlefs  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  fmil'd. 
This  pencil  tak^  (fhfe  faid)  whofe  colours  clear 
iUchly  paint  the  vernal  year; 
Thine  too  thete  golden  keys,  immortal  boy! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy; 
Of  hontJr  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  facred  fourcc  of  fympathetic  tears; 

Gray*s  Ode  on  the  Progrefs  of  Poely^ 

Kcxt  Shakefpeare  fat,  irregularly  great. 
And  in  his  hand  a  magick  rod  did  hold. 
Which  vifionary  beings  did  create. 
And  turn  the  foulcft  drofs  to  pureft  gold: 

[P4]  mattri 


^^7;      POEMS  upon  the  AUTHOR; 

Whatever  fpirits  rove  in  earth  or  air, 

Or  bad,  or  epod,  obey  his  dread  command; 

To  his  behefts  thefe  willingly  repair, 

Thofe  aw'd  by  terrors  of  his  magic  wand. 

The  which  not  all  their  powers  imitcd  might  withftand* 

Lloyd's  Progrcfs  of  Envy,  1751. 

Oh,  Where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through. 
Who  traversed  all  the  human  heart. 
Without  recourfe  to  Grecian  art? 
He  fcom'd  the  rules  of  imitation, 
Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  tranflation. 
Nor  painted  horror,  grief,  or  rage, 
From  models  of  a  former  age-,  , 
The  bright  original  he  took. 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  nature**  book. 
'Tis  Shakefpearc  — — 

Lloyd's  Shake({>e^re, '  a  Toeau 


In  flie  firft  feat,  in  robe  of  various  dyes, 

A  noble  wildnefs  flafhing  from  his  eyes. 

Sat  Shakefpeare.— In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 

For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore  5 

The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 

Obedient  tum'd,  and  own'd  a  matter's  (kill: 

Things  of  the  noWeft  kind  his  genius  drew. 

And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  fmgle  view: 

A  loofe  he  ,gave  to  his  unbounded  Ibul^ 

And  taught  new  lands  to  rife,  new  leas  to  roll; 

Call'd  into  being  fcenes  unknown  before, 

And,  pafiing  nature's  bounds,  was  fomething  more* 


Churchill's  Rofciai 


NaiQcitt 


Names  of  the  original  Adors  in  the  Plays  of  Shake^ 
fpeare:  From  the  Folio,  16^3. 

WilKam  Shakcfpcare.  Samuel  Gilbumc, 

Richard  Burbadge.  Robert  Armin  ♦. 

John  Hcmmmgs.  William  Oftlcr. 

Auguftine  Phillips.  Nathan.  Field  f- 

WrtTiaAi  Kcmpe.  JobA  Underwood. 

Thomas  Poopc.  Nicholas  Tooley. 

Geo^  Bryan.  William  Eccleftone. 

Henry  Condell.  Tofcph  Taylor. 

William  Slyc.  Robert  Benficld. 

Richard  Cowly.  Robert  Goughe. 

John  Lowine.  Richard  Robinfon* 

Samuel  Crofle.  John  Shanke.  . 

Alexander  Cooke.  John  Rice. 

It  may  appear  fingular  that  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
JlUyn  (tounder  of  Dulwich  College)  fhould  not  occur  in  this 
lift  of  performers.  But  All^ yn  was  matter  of  the  Fortum 
playhoufe,  which  he  is  faid  either  to  have  built. or  re-built; 
ana  therefore  might  have  no  conae£):ion  with  other  theatres 
where  th«  plays  of  Shakefpeare  were  exhibited.  We  learn 
however  from  Langbaine,  that  he  had  been  **  an  ornament 
to  Black  Friers."  John  iVtlfon^  who  appears  to  have  a£led  , 
in  our  authored  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  is  like  wife  exclud- 
ed from  this  catalogue;  though  Meres,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  fait  JVits*  dmmon'Wealthy  1 598,  praifing  feveral  who  were 
"  famoos  forextcmporall  verfe,"  fays^  ^  Of  our  T^arlun^  doc- 
tor Cafe  that  learned  phyGtian  thus  fpeaketh  in  the  feventh 
book  and  feventeenth  chapter  pf  his  Politikes  5  Jrijiotelts  fuum 
Thcodoretum  laudavitj  quindam  peritum  tragaediarum  aSiorem  ; 
Cicero  fuum  Rofcium  j  nos  Atgli  Tarletonum,  in  cujus  voa 
W  vuku  <mne$  jocefi  affeSlui^  in  cujut  cirebr$Jo  capile  lepida 
facakt  habitant*  And  fo  is  our  wittie  Wilson,  who,  for 
learning  and  extemporall  witte  in  this  facuitie,  is  without 
oompare  or  compccre,  &c."  Ste£VENs. 

•  Author  of  the  Two  Maids  of  J^Ioorclacke,  Com.  1609. 
f  A\3thov  of  Amends  for  La  J:  esy  Com.  1639,  and  Woman  is  a 
WtathiTcock^  Com.  1612.    He  alio  aMed  Maffinger  in  the  Fatal 
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ANCIENT    EDITIONS 

OF 

SHAKESPEARE'g    PLAYS, 

as  have  hitherto  been  met  with  by  his  different 
Editors. 

Thofe  marked  with  Afterifks  are  in  no  former  Tables;  and 
thofe  which  are  printed  in  the  Italic  chara£ler  I  h^e 
never  feen. 


Ci.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,   Wi 
<         fpearc,  1600,      J  homas  Fiflicr. 
4  2.  D^  William  Shakcfpcare,  1600,  Ja 


jr.  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,   William  Shake- 
Tames  Roberts. 


{I.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  WilliamShakefpearc, 
1 602.     T.  C.  for  A  rthur  Johnfon. 
2.  D^  William  Shakefpeare,  1619,  forD?* 
3.  D**.  William  Shakefpeare,  1630,  T.  H-  for  R. 
Meighen. 

rMuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  William  Shakefpeare, 

III.  J         1600,  V.  S-  For  Andrew  Wife  and  WiUiam 
[        Afpley. 

^  T.  Merchant  of  Venice,  William  Shakefpeare,  1600^ 
J.  R,  fox  Thomas  Heyes, 
2.  W.  Shakefpeare,  1600,  J.  Roberts. 

IV.  S  3.  D».  William  Shakefpeare,  1637,  M.  P.  for  Lau^ 

rence  Hayes. 
^4.  D*'.  William  Shakefpeare,  1652,  for  William 
Leake. 


{I.  Love's L 
W.^ 
2.D^Wil 
Smeth 


'  I.  Love's  Labour  Loft,  William  Shakefpeare,  1598, 
JW.  for  Cuthbert  Burbey. 
"^illiam  Shakefpeare,  1631,  W.  S.  for  Johtf- 
Smcthwicke. 
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XL 
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r  I.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i6o7,V.S.  for  Nich.  Ling. 
\  2.  D^.  .Wm.  Shakcfpeare,  1631,  W.  S.  for  John 
L        Smethwijkc. 

1.  King  Lear,  William  Shakcfpeare,  1608,  for  Na- 
thaniel Butter. 


SI.  lung LM 
thani 
2.  D^.  Wi 
7.  I>\  W 


William  Shakcfpeare,  1608,  for  D*. 
William  Shakcfpeare,  1655,  Jane  BelL 

•  I.  King'Tohn,  2  Parts,  i^qi^fir.Sampfon  Clarkg. 
2.  D**.  W.  Sh.  1611,  ValciltincSimmes,  for  John 


Helme 

:clp( 
for  Thomas  Dc 


3.  D^.  W«  Shakd^eare,  1622,  Aug.  Matthewes^ 


'ewe. 


1.  Richard  n.    1597*  Valentine  Simmes  for  An- 

drew Wife. 

2.  Richard  IL  William  Shakcfpeare,  1598^  Valen- 
tine Simmes,  for  Andrew  Wife. 

3.  Do.  W.  Shakcfpeare,  1608,  W.W.  for  Matthew 

Law.  ^ 

4.  D^.  William  Shakcfpeare,  161 5/or  MatthewLaw. 
^5.  D**.  William  Shakcfpeare,  1634,  John  Norton. 

'  I.  Henry  IV.  Firft  Part,  1598,  P.  S.  for  Andrew 
Wife. 

2.  D^  W.  Shakcfpeare,  1599,  S.  S.  for  D^. 

3.  Do.  1604. 

4.  D®.  1608,  for  Matthew  Law. 

5.  D^.  W.  Shakcfpeare,  161 3,  W.  W.  for  D^ 

6.  D^.  William  Shakcfpeare,   1622,  T.  P*  fold 

byD^. 

7.  D®.  William  Shakcfpeare,  1632,  John  Norton, 

fold  by  William  Sheares. 
,8.  D°.  William  Shakcfpeare,  1639,  John  Norton, 
fold  by  Hugh  Perry. 


1: 


Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  William  Shakefpcarcji^ 
1600,  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wife  and  William 
A  fpley. 
2.  D<^.  1600.  D^ 


-f  Thefc  three  are  only  copies  of  the  fpurious  play. 


xn. 


xn. 


Xlfl.  XIV. 


XV. 


XVT. 


xvn. 


XVIII.  ♦ 


C    «3«    ) 

i.  Henry  V.  i6oo,  Tho.  Crccic,forT.  Wel- 
lington, and  John  Bufby. 
2«  D^.  1 602,  Thon^as  Crebde,  for  Thomas 
Pavicr. 
^3.  D^  1608,  forT.  P. 

M.  HennrVI.  William  Shakefpeare,  j6o(H 

Val.  Simmesi  for  Tho.  iVilUington. 
2.  Do.  William  Shakefpcare,  W.  W.forT. 
Millington,  1600.  * 

Li-  D^.  William  Shakefpcare,  T.  P. 

^i.  Richard  III,  l^97»  Falintifif  SimmeSf  /cr 
Andrew  Wife, 

2.  D*^.  William  Sbakefpeare,  15989  Thomas 

Creede,  for  D^. 

3.  D^.  William  Shakefpcare,  1602,  Thomas 

Creede,  for  D^. 

(4.  D*.  William  Shakefptare,i6i2,  Thomas 
Creede,  fold  by  Matthew  Lawe. 

5.  D®.  William  Shakefpcare,  1622,  Thomas 

Purfoot,  fold  by  D^ 

6.  D\  William  Shakefpcare,  1629,  John 

Norton,  fold  by  D^. 

7.  D*.  William  Shakefpcare,  1634,  John 

Norton. 

Titus  Andronicus,  1 6 1 1,  for  Edward  White. 

1.  Troilus  and  Creflida,  William  Shake- 

fpcare, 1609,  G.  Eld,  for  R.  Bonian 
and  H.  Whalley,  with  a  Preface. 

2.  D^.  160Q,  forD^ 

3.  D^.  no  Date,  D<>. 

''  I.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  John  Dantcr. 
2. 1)^  1 599,  rho.Creede,forCuthbectBurby. 

3.  D*^.  1609,  for  John  Smethwickc. 

4.  D**.  William  Shakefpcare,  no  Datejohn 

Smethwicke. 

5.  D'.   William   Shakefpcare,    1637,^  R« 

Young  for  D^. 


XIX. 


XX. 


[    ^37    ]  {       . 

'I.  Hamlet,  William  Shakcfpcarc,  J.  R,  for  N, 

L.  1604. 
.2.  Hamleti  William  Shakefpeare,  1605,  |.  R. 

for  N.  L 
3.  D^.   William  Shalcipcarc,  161 1,  for  John 
XIX.  ♦   (  Smethwickc 

^  4.  D**-  William  Shakcfpcarc,  no  Date,  W.  S. 
for  D^. 
5.  D*^.  William  Shakcfpcarc,  1637,  R.  Young, 

for  D^. 
^6.  D*^.  R.  Bentley,  1695. 

/ 1.  OthelU^  William  Shakefpiore^  no  Date,  Thomas 
H'aikely. 

2.  D*^,  William  Shakcfpcarc,  1622,  N.  O.  for 
Thomas  Walkcly. 

3.  D^   W'illiam  Shakcfpcarc,  1630,  A.  M.  for 
Richard  Hawkins. 

4.  D^.  VV  illiam  bhakcfpcarc,  1655,  ^^r  William 
Leake. 

t>  Of  all  the  remaining  plays  the  moft  authentic  edition 
18  the  folio  '623;  yet  that  of  1632  is  not  without  value; 
for  though  it  be  in  feme  places  mere  incorreflly  printed 
than  the  preceding  one,  it  has  likewifc  the  advantage  of  va-, 
rious  readings,  which  are  not  merely  fuch  as  reiteration  of 
copies  will  naturally  produce.  ^Ihe  curious  examiner  of 
Shakefpeare's  text,  who  poflefles  the  firft  of  thefe,  ought 
not  to  be  unfumiflied  with  the  fccond.  As  to  the  third  and 
fcurth  impreffions,  (which  include  the  feven  rcjcGcd  plays) 
they  are  httle  better  than  wafte  paper,  for  they  differ  only 
from  the  preceding  ones  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  errors. 
I  had  inadvertently  given  a  fimilar  chara£l;cr  of  the  folio 
1632^  but  take  this  opportunity  of  confciBng  a  miftake  in- 
to which  (  was  led  by  too  implicit  a  reliance  on  the  affer- 
tions  of  others. 

FOLIO    EDITIONS. 

I.  Mr.  William  Shakefpcare's  Comedies,  Hiftories,  and 
Tragedies.    Publifhed  according  to  the  true  original  Copies. 
^JL^^^^rPol.    Ifaac  Jaggard  and  £d.  Bloimt. 

'IJ.  D",  lijfimJtiA.  1  ho.  Cote*,  for  Rob.  Allot. 
JIT,  no   j^^^    Fcl.  for  P.  C. 

IV. 


[     ^38     ] 

^  I V>  D^  1 685..  f gU^  for  H.  Hcrringman,  E^  Brcwftcr, 

jm^KTBentlcy, 

MODERN    EBlTtONS. 

\     Oftavo,  Rowe's,  London,  1709.  7  Vols. 

TDuoHecimoj  Pope's,  Ditto,  1728.  JUXD®. 
"^   0^vQi.7Thipl)>£r&;  Dit'to,'!;^^,*  7  D^. 
TTuodecimo,  Theobald's  Ditto,  1740,  8  D*'.  * 
^arto,  Hannier's,  Oxford,  J  744,  6  D""- 
Kiavo,  Warburton's,  London,  j  747,  8  D*'- 

^  Ditto,  JpMnn'.^i  ditto,  1765,  8.D^ 

Ditto,  i)teeyens*s,  ditto,  1766,  4D^. 

Crown  8vo.  Capel's,  1768,  19  D^. 

Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,  1771,  6  D^.  ,,^^  . 

Ociavo,  Johnfon  and  Steevcns,  Lnndnr^  17^    ibl)?* 

D*'.  fecood  £dItion;''ailto,  ijjS,' 'ioh'^. 

The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafcd  to  know  the  cxaft  fams 
paid  to  the  different  Editora  of  Shakcfpearc.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  htc  Mr.  Tcrttfon. 

To  Mr.  Rowe  p— .  ;C  3^     10    o 

Mr  Hughes*        —       jp     ^3       7     P     ; 
Mr.  Pope  — 

Mr.  Fentoq  f         "^-^ 

Mr.  Gay  %  

Mr.  Whitley  §.       

Mr.  Theobald  0         

Mr.  "V^arburton      — 
Dr.  Johnfon  ,      ■ 
Mr.  Capell        

Of   thefc   editions  fome    have 
through  the  pre6;  but  only  fuch  as  vary  ffom  tach  other 
are  here  enumerated. 

To  this  lift  might  be  added  fevcral  fpuriousand  mutilated 
jmpreffions  *,  but  as  they  appear  to  have  been  erecttted  withotit' 

•  For  correcting  the  prcfs  and  making  an  index  to  Mr.  RovPt^^ 
J 2mo  edition.  ^     •        *^ 

f  For  afliftance  to  Mr.  Pope  in  corre6Hng  eheprefst  '  '  "  ^^ 

X  For  the  fame  fenriccs.  ■  ^  *^ 

§  For  corre£tlng  the  ihects  of  Pope*fi  I2mp. 

II  Of  Mr.  Theob^^s  ^ition  no  kli  than  11360  have  beat 
printed,  i;   ;    r  - 
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tbe  (hialleft  degree  of  (kill  either  in  the  manner^  or  language    , 
of  the  time  of  Shakefpeare ;  and  as  the  naities  of  their  ref- 
pe&ive  editors  are  prudently  concealed,  it  were  ufelefs  to 
commemorate  the  number  of  their  volumes,  or  the  diilinct 
date  of  each  publication. 

Some  of  our  legitimate  editions  will  afford  a  fufficient  fpe- 
.  cimen  of  the  duration  of  price  in  books.-^An  ancient  quar- 
to was  fold  for  fix  pence;  and  the  folios  1623  and  1632, 
when  firft  printed,  could  not  have  been  rated  higher  than  at 
ten  ibiilingfi  each. — Very  lately,  one,  and  two  guineas,  have 
"been  paid  for  a  quarto  \  the  firft  folio  Is  ufually  valued  at 
fevea  or  eight :  but  what  price  may  be  expcded  for  it  here* 
after,  is  not  very  eafV  to  be  determined,  the  confcience  of  Mr. 
Tox,  bookfeller  in  Holbom,  having  lately  permitted  him  to 
afk  no  lefs  thap  tW0  guineas  for  twoleava  out  of  a  mutilated 
copy  of  that  impreffipn,  though  he  had  feveral,almo(l  equally 
defe£l;/ve,  in  his  fhop.  The  fecond  folio  is  commonly  rated 
at  two  or  three  guineas. 

At  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon's  fale,  in  the  year  1767, 
one  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition  of 
Shakefpeare,  in  fix  volumes  quarto  (for  which  the  fub- 
fcrlbers  paid  fix  guineas)  were  difpofed  of  among  the  book- 
fellers  at  fi;]cte)en  (hiUings  per  fet.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
of  this  edition  were  printed. 

At  the  fame  fale,  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Warburton's  edi- 
ti0n«  in  ei^hc  volumes  8vo.  printed  in  1747  (of  which  the 
original  pnce  was  two  pounds  eight  {hillings,  and  the  num- 
ber printed  J 000}  w^s  ipid  off:  yiz.  178  copies,  at  eighteen 
ihillings  each. 

On  the  contrary.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*s  edition,  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1 744,  which  was  firil  fold  for  three  guineas, 
Iiad  arifen  to  nme  or  ten,  before  it  was  reprinted. 

It  appears  however  from  the  foregoing  catalogue  (when 
all  reiterations  of  legitimate  editions  a;e  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, together  with  five  fpurious  onps  printed  in  Ireland, 
one  in  Scotland,  one  at  Birmingham,  and  four  in  London, 
making  in  the  whole  thirty-five  impreOions)  that  not  lefs  than  • 
35/xx>  copies  of  our  author's  works  have  been  difperfed, 
cxdufive  of  the  quartos,  fingle  plays,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
altered  for  the  ftage.  Of  the  latter^  as  exa£b  a  lift  as  I  have 
been  able  to  form,  with  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Stnple 
Inn,  (than  whom  no  man  is  more  converfant  with  £ng- 
]iih  publications  both  ancient  and  modern,  or  more  willing 
to  amft  the  literary  undertakings  of  others)  will  be  found  in 
^e  courfe  of  the  following  pages. 

VoL.L     .  OLD 
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OLD  EDITIONS  of  Shakespeare's  POEMS, 

I.  Shakcfpcarc's  Poems,  i6o9|  4^^? 

II.  0^1640.  8vo.  Tho.  Cotes,  fold  ty  John  Bcnfon. 

III.  Paflionatc  Pilgrim,  Poems  by  D**.  I599|  8vo.  fmalf, 
for  W,  Jaggard,  fold  by  IjV^  Leake. 

IV.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  t^oem,  1594^  4to,  Richard  Reld, 
for  John  Hfarrifon. 

V.  D^.  1598,  8vo.  P.  S.  for  D^ 
Vf.  D^  1607,  8vo.  N.  O.  for  D«^. 

VII.  D^  nmo.  (Newly  revifed)  T.  S.  for  Roger  jaclir 
ion,  1616. 

VIII.  Vcnii^  and  Adonis,  a  Poem,  1620,  8vo.  for  J.. P.* 

IX.  D*^  i2mo.  by  J.  H.  fold  by  Francis  Coules,  %(>3^* 

X.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  whereunlo  is  annexed  the  Ba- 
Ijifhment  of  Tarquin,  by  John  Quarles,  X2mo,  1665. 

MOD  ERN   EDITIONS. 

Shakefpeare*s  Pocips,  8va.  ior  Beq^ard  Lintot,  no  date. 

^ r- — ?r— 8vo.  by  Gildpn,  1710, 

— 4tQ.  and  lamo.  by  Sewell,  17^8. 

PLATS  afcribcd  to  Shakspbare,  eitherby  the  Editors  of  the 
Two  later  Folios^  or  by  the  Compilers  of  ancient  Catalogues. 

1.  Arraignment  of  Paris,  is84tf  Henry  Marfli. 

2.  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662,  Tho.  Johnfo?i,  for  Francis  Eitt 
man  and  Henry  Marfli. 

3.  Edward  1II|.  1596,  for  Cuthbert  Burby.  a.  1599, 
Simon  Stafford,  for  D^. 

4.  Fair  Em  §,  1631,  for  John  Wright. 

5.  Locrine,  if^sll,  Thomas  Cr«edc. 

6.  London 

*  Sec  the  following  ExtraS  of  Entries  m  the  book?  qf  the  St4^- 
tioners*  Company. 

-J-  It  appears  from  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcailay  that 
the  Arraignment  of  Paris  was  written  by  George  Peele,  the  author 
oi  King  David  and  Fair  Bethf obey  l^e,  1590. 

J  See  th^  following  extradis  from  the  books  at  Stationers*  hall. 

§  Fair  £«]  In  Mr.  Garrick's  Colledtion,  is  a  volume,  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Charles  I.  which  is  lettered  on  the  back, 
,  SHAKESPEARE,  vol.  I.  This  voj.  confifts  of  Fair  £m.  The 
3Ierry  Deyil^  &c.  Mucfdor^Sy  &;c.  There  is  ^o  other  authority 
lor  alcribing  Fair  Em  to  our  autlior, 

II  The  title-page  of  this  Dlay  offers  no  fuffidcnt  evidence  to  con- 
▼id  Shakcfpeare  of  having  been  its  author,  as  it  only  fays,  **  new- 
ly fet  foorth,  overfeene  and  correded  by  W.  S.'*  iiuppofing  W. 
S.  to  have  been  meant  for  W.  Shakcfpeare  |  as  the  manager  of  a 

theatrC| 
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6.  London  Prodigalj  1605. 

7.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  *,  1608,  HemylQaUardi  for 
AVthur  Johnfon.  jj.  1617.  G.  Eld,  forD*^-  3.  1626,  A.  M. 
for  Francis  F^lkner.  4.  1631.  T.  P.  for  D^.  5.  1655,  for 
W.  Gilbcrtfon. 

8.  Mucedorusf*  1598,  for  WiUiam  Jones.  2.  i6io>for 
D^  3.  1615.  N.  O.forD^.  4.  1639,  for  John  Wright.  5. 
No  Date,  for  Fhncis  Coles.    6.  1668,  E.  O/for  D«. 

9.  Pericles  J,  1609,  for  Henry  Goflfan.  2.  16x9,  for  T,  P» 
3.  1630.  J.  N,  for  R.  B.  4.  1635.  Tho.  Cote*. 

10.  Puritail,  i6ob$,  arid  1607.  G*  ^^^* 

11.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  1600,  for  T.  P. 

12.  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  1613.  Tho.  Snodham. 

13.  Two  Noble  Kinfineni  1634,  Tho.  Cotes,  for  John 
Wat^rfon. 

14.  Yorkfliire  Trigedy,  i6o8|.  R.  B.  for  T.  Paryer. 
D^  1619.  forT.  P. 

theatre,  or  as  a  friend  to  the  author,  he  miekt  have  condefcended 
to  corrc6k  what  his  genius  could  not  have  ffoopM  to  write.  This 
piece  likewife  exhibits  feyeral  antiquated  and  affected  words  never 
ufcd  by  Shakefp^are ;  as  lore  for  leflbn,  ^owre  for  tumult,  vircni 
for  ^reen,  and  otcipon  iox  flaushter ;  befides  eqwdixe^  rnfiall^  ma'" 
tfforiial^  Eos^  Fames  (a  perfonification  oi  Hunger y)  Puriphlegettm^ 
macefate^  vcjurean^ju/pires  {for  J$gbs  fubft.)  frumps^  arcane  for 
fecfct,  ^^  for  wife,  exequies  for  obfequies,  &c.  It^  contains 
alfo  a  Spanifh  quotj^don  and  many  Latin  verfes ;  and  is  full  of 
thofe  inexplicable  dumb  Jbews  which  Shakefpeare  has  ridiculed  in 
HamkU 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  Locrine^  it  could  not  have  been 
printed  till  after  the  17th  of  November  1595,  when  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth entered  into  the  38th  year  of  her  reign,  as  at  the  conclufion 
of  it  is  the  following  prayer  for  her  Majcfly  : 

**  So  let  us  pray  for  that  refKfvmed  Maid 
**  That  eight  and  thirty  years  the  fceptrc  fway*d.  Sec.** 
The  fioiy  of  this  plav  is  taken  from  Gower,  or  in  part  fipom  the 
^mcient  romance  of  I^ffge  Appolyn  ofThyre^  which  was  tranflated 
from  the  French  by  Robert  Copland,  who  had  worked  under  Cax- 
tom    I  have  a  copjf  of  it  printed  by  Wynky n  de  Worde  in  1  c  i  o, 

*  See  the  followmg  extracts  from  the  books  at  Stationers'  h^* 

•f  See,  &c. 

X  Ben  Jonfon,  in  an  ode  publifhed  at  th<^  epd  of  his  New  Inm^ 
liat  the  foUowipg  farcafm  on  this  piede : 
.  ..       .  *>  .No  doubt  ibn^  mouldy  tale 
**  Ukc  Pericles,  andible 

**  As  the  fhricvcs  crufb,  8cc.^*  — — 
./     5See,  &c.  llScc,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  tQl  LIST 
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LIST  of  PLATS  altcr'd  from  Shakespbam; 

INV£1IIE8  ITIAM  miJECTI  If SMBR^i  POBTAI» 

Timpefl. 

The  Temptft^  or  th6  Enchanted  Ifland.  A  Comedy, 
a£led  in  Dorlet  Garden.  By  Sir  W,  Davenant  and  Dry- 
den— 4to. — i669« 

TTie  Tempeft,  an  Opera  tatcrt  from  Shakcfpeare.    As 
it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Roy>d  in  Driiry  La^e.    By 
Mr.  UarricL— 8vo.— 1756. 
• 
TwoGentlimentfVirona. 

The  Two  Gentleni^n  <tf  Vciona.  A  Comc5y  written-  by 
Shakefpeare,  with  alterations  and  additions,  as  i^t  is  per* 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane^  By  Mr,  Vic- 
tor.—8vo.— 1 763. 

Mnry  Wivis  of  PFindfir. 

The  Comical  Gallant,  or  the  Amours  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
ftaffe.  A  Comedy,  as  it  is  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefties  Servants.  By  Mr*  Dennis^ 
4to.— 170a* 

Meafurefor  Meafurt. 

The  Lirw  againft  Lovers,  by  Sir  William  Davenant.— 
Tol.-^i673, 

Meafure  for  Meafure^  or  Beauty  the  beft  Advocate.  As 
it  is  a£led  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields;  written 
oridnally  by  Mr.  Shakefpeare,  and  now  very  much  altered: 
with  additions  of  feveral  £ntertainment6  of  MuficL  By  Mr. 
Gildon.— 4to. — ^^i  7  00. 

Mtich  Ado  aBont  Nvthmg. 

The  Law  againft  Lovers,  tiy  Sir  W.  Davenant. — ^Fol.— • 
1673.  .     .  ;, 

The  Univerfal  Paflion.  A  Cpn^dy  as  it  is  afted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  hit  Ma|efties  Servants. 
By  James  Miller.— 8vo, — 1737. 
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L&vis  LahourU  Loft, 

The  Stu4ents,   a  Comedy  altered  from   Shakefpeare^s 
Lovers  Labour^s  Loft,  and  adapted  to  the  ftagc. — 8vo.— 
'  1762. 

Mtdfummr  H'tghCi  Dream. 

The  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,  by  Robert  Cox. 
410. 

The  Fairy  Queeri^  an  Opera^  reprefented  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  by  their  Majeftiei  bervants. — 4to. —  1 692* 

Pyraoius  and  fhifbc,  a  Mock  Opera,  written  by  Shake- 
foeare.  Set  to  mufick  by  Mr.  Lampe.  Performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden. — 8vo.  — 1745- 

The  Fairiesj  an  Opera,  taken  from  al  Midfummcr  Night's 

,  Pream  written  by  Shakefpeare,  as  it  is  performed  at  the 

Theatre  Royal  in  Driiry  I^e.     By  Mr.  Garrick. — 8iro.— 

'755- 

A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  written  by  Shakefpqare, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  feveral  new  Songs.  As 
It  IS  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  By 
Mr.  Colman. — 8vo. — 1763. 

A  Faiij  Tale,  in  two  a&s,  taken  from  Shakefpeare.  As 
it  b  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane-  By 
Mr.  Colman* — 8vo.  — 1763. 

MfTchdnt  ofVenici. 

The  Jew  of  Venice,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  afted  at  the 
Theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  his  Majefty's 
Servants.  By  George  Granville,  Efq.  alter  wards  Lord 
Lanfdowne^ — ^410- — 1701. 

As  you  like  it. 

Love  in  a  Foreft,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  afted  at  the  The- 
atre Royal  in  Drury  Land,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  By 
C.  Johnfon. — 8vo. — 1723^ 

The  Modem  Receipt,  or  a  Cure  for  Love.  A  Cooiedy 
altered  from  Shakefpeare.  7  he  Dedication  is  figned  J.*  C* 
lamo. — 1739. 

•    Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

.  Sawny  the  Spott,  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  a  Co- 
medy, as  it  is  now  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  never  be- 
fore printed.     By  John  Lacy. — 4to.  -  1698. 

[0.2]  The 
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The  Cobler  of  Prcfton,  a  Farce,  as  it  is  aftcd  at  tlie  New 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  By  Chriftopher  Bullock, 
j^mo.  — 1716. 

The  Cobler  of  Prefton,  as  it  is  afted  at  the  Theatre  Roy- 
al in  Drury  Lane  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  By  C,  John- 
fon. — 8vo.— 1716. 

Catherine  and  Fctruchiot  By  Mr.  Garrick. — 8vq.— 
1756. 

fFinterU  Tale. 

The  Winter's  Talc,  a  Play  altered  from  Shakefpcarc, 
By  Charles  Marlh. — 8vo. — 1756. 

FlorizeJ  and  Perdita,  by  Mr.  Garrick.— 8vo. — 1758- 

Shecpfhearing,  or  Florizel  and  Perdita,  by  —  Dublin. 
Iimo. — 1767* 

The  Shcep-fhearing:  a  Dramatic  Paftoral.  In  three  a£h. 
Taken  from  Shakefpeare.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  The- 
atre Royal  in  the  Haymarkct. — ^8vo. — 1777. 

A£icbetb. 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy,  with  all  the  Alterations,  Amend- 
ments, Additions,  and  new  Songs,  as  it  is  now  aded  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre.     By  Sir  William  Davenant.— 410. — 1674. 

The  Hiflorical  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  (written  originally 
by  Shakefpear)  newly  adapted  to  the  ftage,  with  Alterationst 
as  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  Edinburgh.  — 8 vo. — 1753» 

JCing  John, 

Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King  John,  a  Tragedr  j 
as  it  is  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden,  by 
his  Majcfty's  Servants.    By  CoUey  Cibber.  —  8vo. — J  744. 

K.  Richard  II.    ^ 

The  Hiilory  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  Afled  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  under  the  title  of  the  Sicilian  Ufurper:  with 
a  prefatory  Lpiftle  in  vindication  of  the  Author,  occafioncd 
by  the  Prohibition  of  his  Play  on  the  Stage.  By  N.  Tate. 
4to.  •  i68r. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.  altered  from  Shake- 
fpear.   By  Lewis  Theobald.     8vo.     1 720. 

King  Richard  II.  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shakefpeare, 
and  tlie  ftile  imitated.  By  James  Goodhall.  Printed  at 
Manchcfter.    8vo.     1772. 
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King  Henry  IV.     Pari  L 

King  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of  Sir  John  Falftaff, 
a  Tragi-comcdy,  as  it  is  adied  at  the  Theatre  in  Little  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  Revived  with 
Alterations.    By  Mr.  Betterton.    4to.     ly^o. 

KingHinrylV.    Part  IL 

The  Sequel  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of  Sir  John 
Falftaff  and  Juftice  Shallow;  as  it  is  a£led  by  his  Majefty^s 
Company  of  Comedians  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 
Altered  from  Shakefpeare  by  the  late  Mr.  Betterton.  8vo. 
No  Date. 

Ring  Henry  VL    Three  Parts. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Flrft  Part,  with  the  Murder  of  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Glocefter.  As  .it  was  afted  at  the  Duke's* 
Hicatre.     By  John  Crowne.    4to.     1681. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Second  Part,  or  the  Mifery  of  Ci- 
vil War.  As  it  was  afted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  John 
Crowne.     4to.     168 1. 

Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  afted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  by  his  Majefty's  Ser- 
vants. [A  few  fpeeches  and  lines  cnly  borrowed  from  Shake- 
fpeare.]    By  Ambrofe  Philips. 

An  Hiftorical  Tragedy  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  Reign 
of  Bang  Henry  VI.  (being  a  Sequel  to  the  Tragedy  of  Hum- 
frey Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  an  Introduftion  to  the  Tra- 
S'cal  Hiftory  of  King  Richard  III.)  Altered  from  Shake- 
^€arc  in  the  year  1720,    By  Theo.-  Cibber.  8vo.  No  date. 

King  Richard  14 L 

The  Tragical  Hiftory -of  King  Richard  UL  Altered  from 
Shakpfpeare.    By^  CoUey  Cibber. 

Coriolanus. 

The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth,  or  the  Fall  of 
Caius  Martius  Coriolanus«  As  it  is  a£led  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal*    ByNahumTate.    4to.     1682. 

The  Invader  of  his  Coimtnr,  or  the  Fatal  Refcntment. 
A%  it  is  a£led  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his 
Jkbgefty*8  Servants.    By  John  Dennis.    8vo.     1720. 

[0,3]  Coriolanus, 
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Coriolanus,  or  the  Roman  Matron,  a  Tragedy,  taken 
from  Shakcfpeare  and  Tliomfo'n.  As  ills  afled  at  the  Thc-f 
atre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden:  to  which  is.  added  the  Ordfer 
of  the  Ovation.     By  Ihomaa  Sheridan,     gvp.     j  755. 

Julius  Cajar. 

The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  with  the  Death  of  Brutus 
andCaffius:  written  originally  by  Shakcfpeare,  and  fince 
altered  by  Sir  William  D'A^enant  and  John  Drydeft  Poets 
Lau^ea^  5  as  it  is  now  ailed  by  his  Majcfty*3  C6mpai\y  or 
CJomedians  at  the  Theatre  Ropl.  To  which  is  prefixed: 
th.e  Life  of  Julius  Caefar,  abftraded  from  Plutarch  and  Sue* 
tonius.     i2mo.     17  iq. 

The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  altered,  with  a  Pro^ 
logue  and  Chorus.     4to.     1722. 

The  Tragedy  of  Marcus  Brutus,  wfth  the  Pfdtejne  and 
the  two  laft  Chorufies...  4to.  1722.  Both  by  John  Shel!< 
field  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Antony  and  CUopatra. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  an  Hiftorical  Play,  yrAitth  fef 
William  shakcfpeare,  fitted  for  the  ftage  by  abridging  dn* 
1)^;  apd  now  a£led  at  the  Theatre  SoyaTih  jOrury  Lane  by 
his  Majefty's  Servants.    By  Edward  C^pell.     lamp.   I750, 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Hiftory  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  MMV-iatcri  .  Aiit 
is  aftfcd  at  tfic  Duke's  Theatre,  made  into  g  Play,  byTho, 
JJh^dweU. .  4lto.     167^.  i      >L- - 

Timon  of  Athens.  As  it  is  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
pn  Richmond  Green. .  Altered  from  Shakcfpeare  and  Shad- 
well.     Hy  James  Love.     8vo.     1768. 

Tiiinon  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shikefpfeto^^  a  TiWc-r 
dy,  as  it  is  afted  at  the  1  heatrt  Royal  in*  Driiry  I^anc.  By 
Mr.  Cumberland.     8vo.     1771^ 

Tiiui  AndronicMS, 

Titus  Andronicus,  or.  the  Rape  of  L^tiniau  i^ei^ 
the  Theatre  Royal.  A  Tragedy,  altered  frorii  Mr,  Sliaktii 
fpeare's  Works.    B^  Edward  Ravehfcroft.    ^tb^    s6Sf, 
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Triilus  and  Creffuk. 

*  Troilus  and  Cicefll<ia,  prTrut&  found  too  Utc»  A  Tra- 
gedy, as  it  is  aded  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  John  Hrf^ 
den.    4to.     1679. 

CjmhiUnii 

The  Iii)orc[d  Princeft,  or  the  Fatal  Wager.  As  it  waa 
a£led  at  the  Theatre  Rojal,  by  his  Majefty^s  Scrvailts.  By 
Tbo.  Durfey*    ^to.     1082. 

Cymbeline,  King  of  Great  Britainj^  a  Traigedy  written 
by  Shakefpeare,  with  feme  alterations.  By  Charles  Marlh. 
8vo.     1755. 

Cymbeline^  a  Tragedy,  akered  from  Shakeipeare,-  As  it 
is  perfprmed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Gar.den^  by 
"W".  Hawkins. '  8^vo.     1 759. 

Cymbeline,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrickin  the  fame  year. 

King  Liar. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Lear,  a^ed  at  the  Duke^s  Theatre. 
Revived  with  Alterations.    ByNabumTate.    4to,    i68<. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Leari  as  it  is  performed  at  theTh^ 
atre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  By  George  Colman.  8vo. 
1768. 

Romeo  and  JuEeU 

Romeo  ai^d  Juliet,  altered  into  a  Tragi-comedy,  by  James 
llptw^rdf  Efcj.    See  Downes,  p.  22. 

'Caius  Wanus^  by  Tho.  Otway. 

Romeo  ai^d  Juliet,  a  Tragedy,  levifcd  and  altered  from 
Shakefpeiare.     By  Theo.  ClW>er.  "  8vo.     No  date. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrick.     lamo. 

Rom  th4  Prefece  to  the  Republication  of  Marflt's  Cym- 
JidiiieJn  ^76^  it  appears  that  he  had  likewife  made  an  al- 
teration of  Komed  and*  Juliet. 

Hamlet,,  ^ItCTjed  by  Mr.  Garrick^ , 
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LIST  of  Detached  PIECES  of  CRITICISM  ott 
SHAKESPEARE,  his  Edijtors,.&c. 

A  fliort  View  of  Tragedy.  Its  original  Excellency  and 
Corruption-  With  fome  Refleftions  on  Shakelpear  and 
otjjer  Praaitioners  for  tbe  Stag^.  By  Mr,  Eymer^  Servant 
Uf  their  Majcfties.     8vo,     1693. 

Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakefpearc  By  C.  Gildon, 
8vo.  Printed  at  the  end  pf  the  fcventh  volume  of  p.owc*5 
edition.     1710.       ' 

An  EflSiy  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakefpear,  with 
fome  Letters  of  Criticifm  to  the  Speftator.  By  Mr-  Dennis* 
8vo.     1712. 

Shakefpearc  reftored :  or  a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errors 
as  well  committed  as  uijamcnded,  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  late 
Edition  of  this  Poet*  Defigned  not  only  to  correft  the  faid 
.Editioii,  but  to  reftore  the  true  Reading  of  Shakefpearc  in 
all  the  Editions  ever  yet  publifhed.  By  Mr.  Theobald.  4(0. 
1736. 

An  Anfwer  to  Mr  Pope's  Preface  to  Shakefpear  iq  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend^  being  a  Vindication  of  the  old  Adors  who 
were  the  publifliers  and  performers  of  th.:it  Author's  Plays- 
Whereby  the  Errors  o^  their  Edition  are  further  accounted 
for,  and  fome  Memoirs  of  Shakefpearc  and  the  Stage  Hii- 
tory  of  his  Time  are  inferted,  M^hich  were  never  before  coU 
lc<aed  and  publifiied.  By  a  drolling  Player  [John  Rpbert^J 
8vo.     17129.  ; 

1  Epn>e  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Den* 
mark,  written  by  William  Shakefpearc  Printed  for  Vfp 
Wilkins  in  XiOmbard  Street.     8vo.     17 $6.     -  - 

Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes  on  divers  Paflagcs  of 
Shakefpeare's  Plays,  by  frangi^  Peck,  Printed  with  hi$ 
"  New  Memoirs  of  thfe  liJfe  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Johii 
Milton.**    4to.     1740. 

.  An  Eflay  towards  fixing  the  true  Standards  of  Wit  and 
Humour,  Raillery,  Satire^  and  Ridicule:  to  which  is  add- 

'?4 
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edan  Analyiis  6f  (he  Chara£ter8  of  an  Rumcurlft/SIr  Johii 
Falftaff^  Sir  Roeer  de  Coverley,  and  Don  Qmzote*    [IS|  ' 
Corbyn  Morris.  J    8vo,    1744. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfcnrations  on  the  TragcdV  of  Macbeth :  A   ^/ 
with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Haximer*8  Edirion*  of  Shaker    \^ 
fpeare.    To  which  is  affixed — ^Tropofals  for  a  new  Edition 
<ef  Sbakefpeare,  with  a  Specimen.  [By  Dr.  Samuel' John^ 
fon.]    lamo.    1^5* 

Critical  Obfervationson  Shakcfpcare:  by  John  TTptpn^ 
Prebcndaiy  of  Rochefter.  Firft  Editidn,  8vO.  1746:  Se^ 
condEdidoft,  1748.    '  ^      ,/  1 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Learning  of  Sbakefpeare,^  wit9i'%c# 
marks  on  feveral  PafTa^s  of  his  Plays.  In  a,  Converfs^on 
between  Eugenius  and  Neander.  By  Peter  Whallcy,  A.  B« 
Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College  Oxford.    8vo.     1748/ 

An  Anfwcr  to  certain  Pafiages  in  Mr.  W— *8  Pre&ce. 
to  his  Edition  of  Shakefpeare^  together  with  fome  Remarks 
on  the  many  Errors^  arid  falfe  Criticifms  in  the  Work  itlclt 
8¥o.     1748. 

Eflay  on  EngUfli  Tragedy,  with  Remarks  on  the  Abb^  Le 

-Blanc's  Obfervations  otl  the  Englifli  Stage.    By  William 

GuthrJe^  Efq.    8vo,    no  date,    but  printed  about  the  year 

1748-  .  '      ,  , 

.  Reoiarks^upon  a  late  Edition  of  Shakefpear :  with  a  long 
ftring  of  £mendadons>  borrowed  by  the  celebrated  £ditor 
ibbm  the  Oxford  Edition  without  acknowledgment.^  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Defence  of  the  Jate  Sir  Thomas -Han- 
mer,  Bart.  Addrefled  to  the  Hev.  Mr.  Warburton,  Preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c.    Bvo.    No  date. 

An  Attempte  to  refcue  that  aunciente  Englifli  Poet  and 
Play-wrighte  Maiftcr  Williamc  ShaJ5«fpflfarc|rom  the  wany 
crrours  taulfely  charged  on  him  by,.ccrtaiue  newrfaiigbd 
'  Wittes}  and  to  let  hjni  fpcak  for  hinif(?lf^  as  r^t  wcu. he 
votteih,  when  freedcfrom  the  many  c^rclefsi  mSakings  of 
the  heedlcft  firft  Imprinters  of  his  Workes*  By  a  Gentle- 
jtf ;mi  fprm^dy  of  Grcy*slnn.  [Mn  Hok  ]  8to.  1749. 

Mifccllaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Ham- 
let Pf idee  of  Densll^rk :  witb  a  Preface  containing  ifome 
.  general 
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The  Bcaudcg  of  Shakcf^earc:  regularly  fckacd  from 
ttacJirPkMr-:  witha^wx^llidexc^^  m^der  jjro- 

ber|l^%^s.,  fl}uQ;medwit^cxplaBa)tofy  Notc^^  a^fiittiJUr 
^afl*^s..fi:qm,  anient  and  ws>dem  Ai^^qi^.    Bgr  Wiljyi^^^ 

j'firft  Edition,  1752.  Second  Edition,  .^2^ 

%}ccfefg«lUiiftrat(?d:  or^l^^J[o^)ft  smd:I%^rif*on 
vti%^he  Pfjiyft  oi^  Shaiefpe^R;  are  ^uadfld^  co^l9^)|^^affiI 
tranflat^d  From  the  original  Authors,  w^horiti^  fifmyaffiw. 
In  two  Volumes.  [By  Mrs.  Lenox.]  i2mo.  1753. 
^'.  A'  tWfd,  yplunfi^  y^ixh'  the  faune  Titfa,^  1754. .        *      . 

*  .  rf  he  N9vel  frapa  ?which  the  Play  ^^f  rlhe  Mcr^ha^Aol  V^- 
iuceVftttcn.by  S%kefpe?rft  is  U^^^j  tr^a^  from  ^ 
Italian.  To  which  is  added,  a  Tranflation  of  a  Novel  front 
^^•JKc^oaefoae  ofSocacciD*  '  Svo.     17^5.  :  .  * 

.'•  'Ciiric^Hiftorical,  ^n^?3>lan^to^N^t^8  onShak^Q^^W, 
with  Emendations  of  the  Text  and  Metre :  by  Z^qha^  Qf^y 
liL.  D.  2  Vols.    1755. 

Tl\9  C?|ions  of  CriticlTm  and  pjo^ary,  Wng  a  Suj^lf- 
.Xn^i  IP  Mr.  Warhurtcin's  Editioitof  Shakdjpcarc  jCqU«^ 
cdfrom  the  Notes  in  that  celebrated  Work,  and  prQpcFtp 
be  bound  up  with  it.  By  the  other  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  ' 
Jnrt-  (R^.  Edwards^  Rift  Baitianp.SV^  1748.  Sevtnth 
JUidpii  with  Additiona.  8voi  1765.- 
.  .  Remarks  on  Shnkefpeare by Mr.Rbdeiiok,  are  pAv/btdtt 
-dkejeadofthisEditiiiii.  .        -  -   :.       • 

'"'A  Hevifal  of  Shal^efoe^re's  Tei^t,  wherein  th^  AUiexiti9ns 

introduced  inio  it  bj  the  more  Modern  Editors  and  Criticks 

//Mf  P*?^cw!^^y  coR/id^5?dK   (By  &4r;  Heath.)    8vd;    ij6^. 

I  -'/A  Review  of  Df #  Tohnfon^s'  NewtdHlon  of  Sh^ilcefpcarc; 
\j  in  which  the  IgdoriTnifee  pi:  l^^tte^htio^'  p^lFth^it  E^itQf  jU  »- 
bdfcd^  aixd  the;  Poet  defended  fronTt^ie  JJerfecutioa  of  J^ 
:iCpmnietttaibr§.    By '^- J^enrick.     iftvo.     1^65... 

\j     An  JExfmioatiop  of  Mr.  Ei^nriok^S;  R«vlew  of  M n  J0h6- 

£bn*§  Editipn  of  ^bak^fpeare.     8yo.     17^6. 

^/  A  D«ff^nfie  yof  .Mf*  Kcmick^s  Hexicar  pf  Du  Joh«ferfs 
V.  Shakcfpearc^ 
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itpecdote^Lhentry  Bipgraphjw    %  a  VmisfhA  fk^uHnf^ 

fpeare.  (by  Tho.  Tyrwhitt,  Efq.)     8vq.     1766.    „  ., 

An  Eflay  on  the  Learning  of  ShakefptaiieA  a44ftfe<|  tt 
Jofeph  Cradock,  Efq.  (By  the  Fcv.  Dr.  Richard  Farmer.) 

AtetttrtoLDav?rffearmft,  ^{f\l  cbficcnirinrajGioiaFKtp 
the  Plays  of  Shakefpeare,  on  a  more  eAttetofive* THn  tti'aif  na^' 
hitherto  appeared.  l*o  which  is  added  a  Specimen,  fij 
Richard  Warner,  Efq.  8vo.     1768. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakefpeare, 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets,  with 
feme  Remarks  upon  the  Mifreprefentations  of  Monfieur  de 
Voltaire.  By  Mrs.  Montague.  8vo.  1770.  Second  £di« 
tion,  1776. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  as  lately  puhlifhed,  vindicated 
from  the  Abufe  of  the  Critical  Reviewers;  and  the  wonder- 
ful Genius  and  Abilities  ofthofe  Gentlemen  for  Criticifm, 
fct  forth,  celebrated  and  extolled.  By  the  Editor  of  BLing 
Lear.  (Charles  Jennens,  Efq.)  8vo.     1772. 

Introdu£Hon  to  the  School  of  Shakcfpeare,  held  on  Wed- 
ncfday  Evenings  in  the  ApoUo,  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple 
Bar.  To  which  is  added,  A  Retort  Courteous  on  the  Cri- 
ticks,  as  delivered  at  the  Second  and  Third  Le&ures.  8vo. 
No  Price  or  Date,  but  printed  in  1774. 

Curfory  Remarks  on  Tragedy,  on  Shakefpeare,  and  on 
certain  French  and  Italian  Poets,  &c.  Crown  8vo.     1774. 

A  Philofophical  Analyfis  and  Illuftration  of  fome  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  remarkable  Chaiaflers.  By  William  Richardfon, 
Efq.  Profeflbr  of  Humanity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Gla%ow. 
Firft  Edition.     i2mo.     1773^    Second,  1774. 

The  Morality  of  Shakefpearc's  Drama  illttftrated.  By 
Mrs.  Griffith,    8vo.     1775, 

A  Letter  to  George  Hardlnge,  Efq.  on  the  Subje£l  of  a 
Paflage  in  Mr.  Stevens's  Preface  to  his  Imprdfion  of  Shake- 
fpeare.  ^By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins.)  410.  1777. 

Pifcours 
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DScotirs  fur  Shakdbeare  et  far  Monfieur  de  Voltaiire^ 
pUr  Jofeph  Baretti^  Secretaire  pour  la  Correfpondence 
Qtnmgere  de  TAcademie  iloyak  firitannique^  Svo.  1777. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
ftaS    8to.    1777- 

A  Letter  from  Monfieur  de  Voltaire  to  tlie  Frenck  Aca- 
demy. Tranflated  from  the  original  Edition  juft  pubUfhed 
at  Paris.    8vo.    1777. 
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EXTRACTS 


EXTRACTS  of  ENTRIE3 

ON    TH  E 
Books  of  the  Stationers^  Company. 


A  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Company  of  Stationers^  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1556,  (third  and  fourth  of  Philip 
and  Mary)  and  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560. 
The  firft  volume  of  thefe  Entries  has  been  either  loft  or 
deftroyedy  as  the  eailieft  now  to  be  found  is  lettered  B»  The 
liall  was  burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London.  The  entries  begia 
July  17,  1576- 

Fek  18,  1582.  Vol.  B. 

M.  TottelL]  Romeo  and  Juletta  *.  p.  193 

April  3,  1592. 

Edw.  White.]  The  tragedie  of  Arden  of  Fcvcriham 

and  Black  WiUf.  286 

N.  B.  The  terms  hool  and  laJlad  were  anciently  ufed  tofigmfy 
dramatic  works  as  well  as  any  other  forms  of  compofidon ;  whii# 
troftdf  voAeomedy  were  titles  very  often  beftowed  on  novels  of  tht 
fenous  and  the  lighter  kind. 

*  Perhaps  the  orinnal  work  on  which  Shakefpeare  founded  hit 
play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

f  This  play  was  reprinted  in  1770  at  Feverfiiam,'  withapte- 
fanot  attributing  it  to  Stutkefpeare.  The  colle^on  of  parallel  paf- 
fages  which  the  editor  has  brought  forward  to Juftify  his  fup]^- 
tioD,  is  fuch  as  will  make  the  reader  (mile.  The  following  is  a 
ijpecimen. 

Arden  ofFeverJbam^  p.  74. 

*^  Fling  down  Endimion,  and  (hatch  him  up*** 
Merchant  of  Venice^  Aft  V.  $c.  i. 

**  Peace!  howthe  moon  fleeps  with  Endjrmion!** 
Arden  ofFeverJhamy  p.  87. 

**  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  all  my  fin.** 
Much  Ado  about  Noihing^  A^  IV.  Sc.  ii. 

*'  Death  is  thcfaircft  cover  for  herlhamc," 

iApril 


April  1 5,  1593. 

HiA*  TiM.}  M  "bfeokte  emltled  Vtnus  arid  Attenitf  •.  -197- ti. 

Afterwards  entered    by Hanifon, 

fen.  June  23,  1594:  ^ly  W.  Leake,  June 
23,*  1596:— by  W.  Barrett,  Feb.  16,  1616, 
and  by  John  Parker,  March  8,  1619. 

Oa.  19,  1593. 
Symon  Watc^rlbn.]  A  booke  entitled  the  Tragedie  jof 

Cleopatra  t-  30^b. 

.rfeb*  6,  1593* 
'JflW  panteril'AVbtifefce  emitlcd  a  neWe'Roman  Hit 

"toi7"of  iltus  Andronicus-  304  !)• 

•  Entered  alfo  unto  him  by  warrant  from  " 
Mr.  Woodcock,  the  ballad  thereof. 

March'!  2,  1593. 

-ThokMillington.]  A  booke  entitulcd  the  Firft  Part 
of  the  Contention  of  the  twoo  famous  Hou- 
fes  of  Torke  and  Lancaftci',  with  the  Deathe 
.  rlof'thc  good  Dwkeliumphrie,  and  thcBa- 
nifhment  and  Deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Yorkc, 
and  the  tragical  Ende  of  the  proude  Car- 
^  dinall  of  Winchefter, -^^rith  the  notaW^  Re- 
bellion of  Jackc  Cade,  and  the  Duke*  of 
Xorke's  firft  .Claime  untd  the  Crown.         3051b* 

(May  2,  itS94- 
Peter  Shorte.]  A  f  l^^fauQt  co^ceyted  hyftorie  caDed 

/  ^  * -The  lad  (lanza  oFa  poem  entitled  *«  Mirrha  the  Mother  of 
*  Adonis  ; ^br  Luiles  Proclegies,  by  William  -Barkftcd,"  1607,, has 
'  thfr  following  pfaife  of  Shakefpeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis. 

"  But  flay,  my  mufe,  in  thyo^yn  confincadKeepc; 

/'  And  wage  not  warrc  with  fo  deere  lov'4  a. neighbor; 
**  B<u  having  fung  |hy  d  iy*foi">g  reft  and  llecpe, 

**  •  ^'refewro  thy  imall  fume  ani  his  greater 'jjavor. 
**  His  ibng  was  worthie  merit'fSHal^^^eare  bee) 
*•  Sung  the  faire  bloflbmei  thou  the  withered  tree : 
«*  Laurel  is  due  to  Uim;  bis  art  and  wit 
**  Hath  purchased  it;  cypres  thy  btow  will  fit," 
\  I  fuppoft  thii  to  be  Daniel's  tragedy  of  Clcopatri.^    SunoM 
/  Wiitcrfon  was  one  of  the  printers  of  his  other  works. 

the 
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the  Tayminge  of  a:  Shit^e  *•  306  b« 

Mayia,  •r594.  ; 

Tho.  Stroac]  A  booke  entituled  tKe  fa'raous  Vi^o- 
ries  of  Henry  tte Tift,  containing  "the  ho- 
'  isorable  Battell  of  Agincourt  f.  366  bv 

May  14,  1594. 

Edw.  Whlt^]  A  booke,  entituled  the  famous  Cbro« 
*  nicle  HiHoryc  of  Leire  King  of  Enghmd 
aiid  his  thx^ee  Daughters  Xr  307 

May  22,  1594. 
Edw.  White.]  A  booke  intituled  a  Winter  Ny|^ 

"Paftune  §1  307"br 

June  19,  1594. 

Tbo*  Creede.!  An  entcrlude  entitled  the  Tragedic 
of  Kichard  the  Third,  wherein  is  fho"wn 
the  Death  of  Edward  the  Fourthe,  with 
€tic  Smbtheringe  of  the  twoo  Prinzes  in  the 
Tower^  with  the  lamentable  End  of  Shore's 
Wife,  and  the  Contention  of  the  two 
Houfcs  of  Lancafter  and  York  |*  309  B.' 

July  20,  1594. 
Tho.  Creede.]  The  lamentable  Tragedle  of'Locrine, 
the  eldeft  Son  of  K.  Brutus,  difcourfingc 
the  Warres  of  the  Britains,  &c.  310  b. 

VoLC. 
Before  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  jJlac- 
cd  two  leaves  containing  irregular  entries,  prohibi- 
ffoQS)  not^,  &c.    Anlong  thefe  are  the  following. 

*  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  pla7'tbatfumifhe4Shakerpeafew!th 
the  materials  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  into  another  with  the 

^^  ,f  This  might  have  been  the  wy^^^Ji>*£p^  mentioned  in 
'  Sife  'Epilogue  to  the'  fccond  part  or  King  Henry  iV* 

X  I  fuppoTe  this  to  be  tbepUy  on  the  (ame  fubj^  asthflt  ^f 
'•ur.au^hOr,  but  wi^en  before  it» 


5  Query/  if  the  ^/^r*/  Tak. 
ll^Thif  coiiWi 


]l  This  coiitd  not  have  been  the  wodc  oC  Shake^eire,  as  the 
"Alitli'  6i  pSe  "SKim  mijiti  ho  part  of  his  dhuna. 

Aug. 


-    Aug.  4tlu 
ArTou  like  It,  a  Vook.  1 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book  •.  ^      5-  to  be  ftaic<t 

Comedy  of  Much  Add  about  Nothing.  J 

The  dates  fcattcred  over  thcfe  pages  are  from  1596 
to  1615. 

Dec.  I,  1595. 
Cutbbert  Burbt.]    A  bdoke  entitulcd  tdwarrf  th6 
Third  and  the  Black  Prince,  their  warrcft 
with  Kling  John  of  France  f.  '  6 

Edw.  White]  A  new  ballad  of  Romeo  and  Juliett  J.    12  K 

Aug.  15,  1597. 

Rich.  Jones.]  Two  ballads,  being  the  firft  andfecond 

parts  of  the  Widowe  of  Watlihg-ftreet  $.      %2  b. 

Aug.  29,  1597. 

Andrew  Wife.]  The  teagedye.  of  Richard  the  Seconde.      23 

oet.  20,  1597. 

jSLndrcw  Wife.]  The  tragedie  of  Iting  Aichard  the 
Third,  with  the  Deathe  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  f « 

Feb.  25,  1597. 
Andrew  Wife.]  A  booke  entitled  thcf  Hiftorie  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  with  his  Battle  at  Shrcw- 
fbury  againft  Henry  Hottfpurre  of  the 
North,  with  the  conceipted  Mirth  of  Sir 
John  Fdftofc  31 

July  22,  159?. 
James  Roberts.]  A  booke  of  the  Merchaunt  of  Vc- 

•  Probably  the  play  before  that  of  Shafcefpcare. 

f  This  18  afcribed  to  Shakefpeare  by  the  compiteri  of  anacir 
catalogues. 

i  i^erc,  if  Shakefpearc's  pfay,  the  firft  edition  of  which  sid« 
-pcarcdin  1597. 

§  Pfcrhaps  the  fongs  on  which  the  play  With  the  fame  tide  wat 
founded.  It  may,  however,  be  the  play  itfclf.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  divide  one  drama  ticpicce,  thoughdefigned  for  a  ftigle 
exhibidoft-j-inco  two  partSr  Sec  the  K,  John  before  that  of  Shakc- 
Ipcare*  
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ftyfe,  othcrwifc  called  the  Jcwc  of  Vcnyfc* 
.  Prbvided  that  it  be  not  prynted  bv  the  laid 
James  Roberts  or  any  other  wbatfoever, 
without  kave  firft  had  from  the  ryght  ho- 
nourable the  Lord  Chamtlerlen.  39  b» 

Jan.  9,  1598. 
Mr.  Woolff.]  A  booke  called  the  f  irfte  Parte  of  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourthc, 
-     '  extending  to  the  End  of  the  firft  Year  of 

his  Reign.  '  45  b* 

Aug.  4^  i66o. 
THiO.  Pavyer.]  Firft  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  Lord  Cobham. 

Item,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Shr  John  Oldcaftle  Lord  Cobham,  with 
j8hh;  tis  ^rtyrdom*  63 

Atig.  I4>  1660. 
Tlio.  Kityer.]    lie  Hiftorye  of  Henry  the  Fifth^ 

with  the  Battel  of  Agincourt,  &c»  63 

Aug.  23)  i6oo» 

Ik&d.  Wife,  and  Wm.  Afpley.]  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing. 63  b# 
Second  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  King  Hen- 

?r  the  Fourth,  with  the  Humors  of  Sir  John 
alftaff,  written  by  Mr.  Shakesperb.  ibid. 

Oa.  8,  1600. 

The*  Fahcr.]   A  booke  called  a  Midfomer  Nyghte 

Dreame.  65  b# 

oa.  28,  1600. 

Tbo«  Heyes.]  A  booke  called  the  Book  of  the  Mer« 

chaunt  of  Venyce.  6^ 

Jan.  18,  1601. 

John  Bufby.3  An  excellent  and  pleafaunt  conceited 
comedie  of  Sir  JohnFaulftoffandthe  Merry 
■WpesofWindfore.  78 

Artfa.  Jobnfton.]  The  preceding  entered  as  affigncd 

to  him  from  John  Bufty.  itid- 

April  19,  i6o2. 
Irho.Tavycr.]  A  booke  called  Titus  Andromcui.         Sob. 
;    Vot.  L  [R]  Jul  J 


Matt.  Law,]   Richard  3. 

Richard  2.  (   all  kings* 
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July  26,  1602. 
James  Roberts.]  A  booke  called  the  Revenge  of  Harti-' 
lett  Prince  of  Dcnmarke,  as  it  was  lately 
aded  by  the   Lord  Chamberiam  his  fer- 
vants.  84  ^* 

Aug.  II,  1602. 
Wm.  Cotton.]  A  booke  called  the  I-.yfe  and  Death 
of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  as  yt  was  lately  ad- 
cd  by  the  Lord  Chamberleyri  his  fervantes.    85  W 

Feb.  7,  1602. 
Mr.  Roberts.]  The  booke  of  Troilusand  Creflida,  as 

it  is  afted  by  my  Lo.  Chambcrlca-a  men*      gi  b» 

June  25>  1603. 

Henry  4.  1  ft.  Part.  3  *  tH 

Feb.  12,  1604. 
Nath.  Butter.]  That  he  get  good  allowance  for  the 
Enterludc  o£  Henry  8,  before  he  begin  to 
print  it;  and  then  procure  the  warden's 
hand  to  it  for  the  entrance  of  yt,  he  i^  to 
have  the  feme  for  his  copy  ••^  tlA 

May  8,  1605. 

Simon  Stafford.]  A  booke  called  the  tragicall  Hillo-' 
rie  of  Ring  Lcir  and  his  tlirce  Daughters^ 
as  it  was  lately  aftcd^  I23. 

John  Wright.]  By  affigiiment  from  Simon  Stafford 
and  confent  of  Mr.  Leake,  the  tragical  Hif- 
tory  of  King  Lear,   &c.  provided  that  Si- 

•  Though  it  be  uncertain  whether  thi«  £ntei4ude  was  Shake-^ 
Q)eare's  King  Henry  VIIL  or  not,  yet  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  other  play  profeffedly  written  on  the  fame  fubje6t ;  and  have 
reafonto  think  that  our  author's  performance  was  produced  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elis^bethy  on  account  of  the  compliment  p«a 
to  her  at  the  conclufion  of  it, 

Nathaniel  Butter  was  the  pubUflier  of  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear,. 
The  particular  cautions  (hown  concerning  the  hccncc  to  pnnt.tfaie 
prefent  dramatic  piece,  might  lead  us  to  fuipc6t  it  to  have  been- 
5Jhakefpeare*s,  and  that  the  fagacious  Company  of  Stationers  were 
of  opinion  that  this  compliment  to  the  raemoiy  of  the  queen^ 
might  not  provQ  v^.pkaSog  tx)  her  in^orioiisfiic^effinv 
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*  hion  Staflfbrdfhall  have  the  printing  of  this 
,  book*.  ibid* 

.  July  3,  1605. 

Thoi  Pavycn]  A  ballad  of  a  hnientable  Murder  done 
in  Yorkfliire,  by  a  Gent,  upon  two  of  his 
owne  Children,  fore  wounding  his  Wife 
and  Nurfc,  &c  f-  lift 

Jan.  22.  1606. 
Nichi  Ling»]  Romeo  and  Juliett. 
Love's  Laboui  Loft< 

Taming  of  a  Shrewe«  1 47 

Aug.  6,  1607* 
Geo.  Elde.]  A  booke  called  the  Cojncdie  of  the  Pu- 
ritan Wydowe.  '57  ''* 
Aug.  6f  1607. 
Up.  Thorpe*]  A  comedy  called  What  you  WiH^u      ibid* 

Oft.  s»2,  1607. 
Ar(h*  Johnfon.]  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,§.     159  b* 

Nov.  19,  1607. 
John  Smythwick.]  A  booke  called  Hamlett* 
The  Taminge  of  ^  Shrewe. 
Romeo  and  Julett. 

Love's  Labour  Loft.  )fit 

Nov.  a6,  1007. 
N^h.  Butter  and  John  Bufby.]  Mr.  William  Shakc- 
fpeare,  his  Hyftorie  of  King  Lear,  as  it  was 
played  before  the  King's  Majeftie  at  White- 
hall, upon  St.  Stephen's  night  at  Chriftmas 
laft,  by  his  Majeilies  fervants  playing  ufu- 
ally  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide.  l6l  b^ 

April  5,  1608. 
Jofeph  Hunt  -and  Tho.  Archer.]  A  book  called  the 

•  Thia  is  the  King  Lear, before  that  of  Shakcfpcarc* 

f  Query,  if  the  play. 

J  Perhaps  this  is  Mar(h>n*s  comedy  of  IFhatyou  Will.  I  have 
a  copy  of  It  dated  1607.  What  you  iTtU^  however,  is  the  fecond 
title  to  Shakcfpeare's  twelfth  }^ight^ 

§  The  ildrrfy  Devil  of  EJmoTUm  is  mentioned  in  the  Blacki 
B^ole  by  T.  M.  1,604*  "  Give.tiim  leave  to  fee  the  Mcrrj  Di'- 
vel  rfEdmui^ten^  or  A  Woman  kfird  with  KindneJJe" 

[Ra]  Life 
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Life  and  Death  of  the  Merfy  Devil  of  Ed« 
monton,  with  the  pleafant  Pranks  of  Smngg 
the  Smith,  Sir  John,  and  mine  Hofte  of 
the  George^  about  their  ftealihg  of  Veni- 
fon.    By  r.  B  •.  i6j  b. 

May  2f  1608. 
hiu  Pavyer.]   A  booke  called  a  Yorklhire  Tragedy, 

written  by  Wylliam  Shakefpeare.  167 

May  2,  1608. 

Edw.  Blount.]  The  book  of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre.  167  b* 

A  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.       ibid* 

Jan,  28,  1608.  ^ 

Rich.  Botiian  and  Hen.  Whallcy.]  A  booke  called 

the  Hiftory  of  Troylus  and  Creffida.  178  b. 

May  20,  1609.  .  , 

Tho.  Thorpe.]  A  booke  called  Shakefpcarc's  Sonnets.  183  b. 

oet.  16,  1609. 

Mr  Wclby.]  Edward  the  Third.  189 

Dec.  16,  161 1. 
John  Brown^.]  A  booke  called  the  Lyfe  and  Death 

of  the  Lo.  Cromwell,  by  W.  S.  ai4  b. 

Nov.  29,  1614. 
Jolin  Bealc.]  A  booke  called  the  Hyftorie  of  Lord 
Faulconbridge,  baftard  Son  to  Richard  Cor- 
.    dclion  f*  256  bi 

Feb.  16,  16 1 6. 
Mr.  Barrett.]!  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell.  279 

March  20,  1617. 
Mr.  Snodham.]  Edward  the  Third,  the  play;  a88 

Sept.  17,  i6i8. 
John  Wright.]  The  comedy  called  Muccdorus  J.        293  b. 

*  Bound  up  in  a  volume  of  plays  attributed  to  Shakefpeare, 
and  once  belonging  to  King  Charles  L  but  now  in  Mr.  6arrick*f 
collection.  The  initial  letters  at  the  end  of  this  entry,  fufficient- 
ly  free  Shakefpeare  from  the  charge  of  having  been  its  author. 

f  Query,  it  this  was  Shakefpcare's  AT.  ^ohn^  or  fome  old  ro- 
»ancc  like  that  oi  Richard  Coeurde  Lion, 

.  {  Bo«nd  lip  in  a  volume  of  plays  attributed  to  Shakefpeare,  and 
once  belonging  to  King  Charles  the  Firft.  6ce  Mr.  Grafrick^ 
CoUe6tIoii. 
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July  8,  1619. 
Nidu  Okes.]  A  play  called  the  Mcrchaunt  of  Venice. 
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Vol.  D, 

oa.  6,  1621. 

Tho.  WalkelyO  The  tragcdie  of  Othello  the  Moore 
of  Venice. 

Nov.  8,  1623. 

Mr.  Blount  and  Ifaak  Jaggari]  Mr.  William  Shake- 
(pearc's  Comedyes  and  Tragedye8,foc  many 
of  the  faid  Copies  as  are  not  formerly  en- 
tered to  other  men. 

Viz. 
rThe  Tempeft. 

IT  wo  Gentlemen  of  Vercma.  '        "* 

JMeafurc  for  Meafure. 
/  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  ' 

A  As  You  Like  it. 
I  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Twclfe  Night. 
VThe  Winter's  Talc, 
f  The  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixt- 
t  Henry  the  Eight. 

"  Coriolanus.  ^ 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Julius  Caefar. 

Mackbeth. 

Anthonie  and  Cleopatra* 
^Cymbelinc.  69 

Dec.  14,  1624. 
Mr.  Pavycr.]  Titus  Andronicus. 

Widow  of  Watling  Street*  9j 

Feb.  23,  1625. 
Mr.  Stanfby.]  Edward  the  '1  bird,  the  play.  115 

April  3,  1626. 
JMr.  Parker.]  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwelh  120 

Aug.  4,  1626. 
Fdw.  Brewfter.T  Mr.  Pa\7er's  right  in  Shakefpcare*8 
Hob.  fiirdcr      J      plays,  or  any  of  them, 

IR3]  '    Sir 


Comedyes. 


Hiftories. 


Tragedies. 
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Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  a  play. 

Tvtus  Andronicus. 

Hyftorie  of  Hamblett.  12/ 

Jan.  29,  1629. 
Mr.  Mcighcn.]  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  i^t 

Nov.  8,  1630. 
BiCf  Cotes.]  Hcnrye  the  Fift. 

Sir  John  Oldcaftle. 

Tytus  Andronicus. 

Yorke  and  Lancaftcn 

Agincpurt. 

Pericles. 

Hamblett, 

Yorkfliire  Tragedy.  208 

The  fixteen  plays  m  p.  69,  were  afligned  by  Tho. 

Blount  to  Edward  Allot,  June  26,  1632.  10^ 

Edward  AUott  was  one  of  the  publifliers  of  the  fe- 
cond  Folio,  1632. 

It  is  worth  remark,  that  on  thefc  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company,  Titus  Andronicus^  Venus  and  Adonis^  two  parts  o^ 
King  Henry  VL  Locrine,  IVidow  cftVatling  Str^t,  King  Rich* 
ard  II.  I(ing  Richard  III.  King  Henry  IF.  &c  are  the  firft 
performances  attributed  to  Shakefpeare.    Thus  might  the 

{)rogrefs  of  his  dramatic  art  be  afcertained,  were  we  abfo- 
utely  fure  that  his  produffions  were  fet  down  in  chronolo^ 
fical  arrangement  on  thefe  records  of  ancient  publication, 
t  may  be  added,  that  although  the  private  interefts  of  play-* 
houfes  had  power  to  fufpend  the  printing  of  his  theatrical 
pieces,  they  could  not  have  retarded  the  appearance  of  hia 
Jjoems;  and  we  may  therefore  juftly  date  the  commence-^ 
mentof  his  authorfhip  from  the  time  when  the  firft  of  them 
came  out,  viz.  ^is  f^cnus  and  Adonisy  when  he  was  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  agc^  In  the  dedication  of  this 
poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sliakefpeare  calls  i^ 
^*  The  firft  heir  of  his  invention." 

Of  all  his  undifputed  plays,  the  only  one  omitted  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  is  King  John.  The  fame  atn 
tention  to  fecure  a  lafting  property  in  the  works  of  Ben  Jonfon 
find  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
erted 5  as  of  the  former  I  have  met  with  no  more  than  fqven 
.cr  eight  entries,  and  of  the  latter*  a  Hill  Tefs  confiderablc 
'  '   .  -  number^ 
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mmiber.  Beaumont  died  in  1615,  Fletcher  in  1625,  and 
Jonfon  in  1637.  My  refearchcs,  however,  were  not  con- 
dnaed  below  the  year  1632,  the  date  of  the  fecond  folio 
edition  of  Shakefpeare. 

het  it  Ukewife  be  added  to  the  praifes  of  our  author,  that 
if  he  did  not  begin  to  write  till  1593,  nor  ceafed  till  with- 
in thrc^  years  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1616,  in  the 
courfe  or  twenty  years  he  had  produced  no  lef«>  than  thirty- 
five  plays,  admitting  that  eight  others  (among  which  is  to 
be  reckoned  Titus  Andronicus*)  were  fpurious,  I  feize  this 
opportunity,  however,  to  exprefs  my  doubts  concerning  all 
but  the  laft  mentioned  piece,  and  Locrine,  Locrine  has  on- 
ly the  letters  W.  S.  prefixed  to  it,  and  exhibits  internal 
proofs  that  it  was  not  only  the  compofition  of  a  fcholar  but 
of  a  pedant.  See  a  note  to  the  Lifl  of  Plays  afcribed  10  Shake 
f^iOTi  by  the  Ediurs  of  the  two  later  JoHosy  or  the  Compilers  of 
Ancient  Catalogues^  where  the  fame  aflertion  is  more  fulfy 
fupported.  Sec  alfo  another  note  at  the  beginning  of  Troi^ 
lus  and  Crefftda.  Neither  has  it  ever  yet  been  fufficiently 
proved  that  it  was  once  cuftomarjr  to  fet  the  names  of  cele- 
orated  living  authors  at  full  length  in  the  title  pages  to  the 
works  of  others,  or  to  enter  them  under  thefc  lalfc  colours 
in  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Such  frauds  indeed 
have  been  attempted  at  a  later  period,  but  with  little  fuc- 
cefs.  The  moft  inconfiderable  of  all  the  pieces  rejefted  by 
the  editors  of  Shakefpeare,  5  s  the  Torkjhire  Tragedy  j  and 
yet  in  1608  it  was  both  regiftered  and  publilhed  with  his 
name.  At  this  time  too,  he  was  probably  in  London,  pre- 
fiding  at  the  Globe  theatre,  in  confequence  of  the  licence 
granted  by  K.  James  I.  to  him  and  his  fellow-comedians  in 
J  603.  1  he  Torkjhire  Tragedy  is  only  one  out  of  four  fhort 
draroas  which  were  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
finglc  evening,  as  the  title  page  informs  us ;  and  perhaps 
would  have  been  forgotten  with  the  other  three,  but  that 
it  wtis  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  our  celebrated  au- 
thor. Such  mifcellancous  reprefentations  were  not  un- 
com/non,  and  the  reader  wiH  find  a  fpecimen  of  them  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  Mr.  Seyward's  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Shakefpeare,  who  has  exprcfled  fuch  a  folicitude 
that  his  clowns  Jhould  fpeak  no  more  than  wa$  fet  down  for  thentj 
^ould  naturally  have  taken  fome  opportunity  to  fhcw  his 
impatience  at  being  rendered  anfwerable,  in  a  ftill  more 

^  See  the  notes  at  tlie  end  of  this  p!aj\ 

[  R  4  ]  dccifivc 
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•  dccifive  manner,  for  entire  compofitions  which  were  not 
his  own.  It  is  t)offible  likewife,  that  the  copies  of  the  plays 
omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  had  been  already  difpofed  of  tp 
proprietors,  out  of  whofe  hands  they  coula  not  be  redcen\- 
cd ;  or  if  Heminge  and  Condell  were  difceming  friends  to 
the  reputation  of  their  affociate,  confcious  as  they  might 
have  been  thatfuch  pieces  were  his,  they  would  have  omit- 
ted them  by  defign,  as  inferior  to  his  other  produd:ion^ 
From  this  mferiority,  and  from  a  caft  of  ftyle  occafionally 
different,  nothing  relative  to  their  authenticity  can  with  ex- 
aflnefs  be  inferred;  for  as  Dr.  Johnfon  very  juftly  obferv^a 
on  a  fimilar  occafion,  "  There  is  little  refemblance  between 
the  firft  works  of  Raphael  and  the  laft."  But  could  it  even 
be  proved  that  thefe  rejefted  pieces  were  not  amon^  the 
carlieft  efFufions  of  Shakefpeare,  fuch  proof  would  ny  no 
means  affeft  their  authenticity,  as  both  Dryden  and  Kowe^ 
after  having  written  their  beft  plays,  are  known  to  have  pro^ 
duccd  others,  which  refledl:  a  very  inconfiderable  degree  gf 
honour  on  their  memory. 

It  has  hitherto  been  ufual  to  reprefent  the  ancient  quartos 
of  our  author  as  by  far  more  incorre<^  than  thofe  of  his  con-* 
temporaries;  but  I  fear  that  this  reprefentation  has  been 
continued  by  many  of  us,  with  a  defign  to  magnify  our  own 
fcrvices  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  true  ftate  of  the  queftiop. 
The  reafon  why  we  have  difcovered  a  greater  proportion  ^t 
errors  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  is  becaufe  we  have 
fought  after  them  with  a  greater  degree  of  diligence;  for 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  no  more  the  praftice  of 
other  writers  than  of  Shakefpeare,  to  cprred:  the  prefs  for 
themfelves.  Ben  Jonfon  only  (who,  being  verfed  in  the 
learned  languages,  had  been  taught  the  value  of  accuracy) 
appears  to  have  fuperintended  the  publication  of  his  own 
dramatic  pieces;  but  were  thofe  of  Lilly,  Chapman,  Mar- 
low,  or  the  Heywoqds,  to  be  revifed  with  equal  induftry, 
an  editor  would  meet  with  as  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  exertion  of  his  critical  abilities,  as  in  thefe  quartps 
which  have  been  fo  repeatedly  cenfured  by  thofe  who  never 
took  the  pains  to  collate  them,  or  juftify  the  many  valuable 
readings  they  contain;  for  when  the  charafter  of  them 
which  we  have  handed  down,  was  originally  given,  among 
typographical  blunders,  &c.  were  enumerated  sdl  terms 
.  ;in4  expreflSons  which  were  not  ftriftly  grammatical,  or  upt 
cafily  underftood.  As  yet  we  had  employed  in  our  attempts 
gt  explanation  only  fuch  materiaU  as  c^uiil  ceadipg  had  fup. 

plied  I 
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.  pKed;  i>ut  how  much  more  is  rcquifitc  for  the  complete  ex- 
planation of  an  early  writer,  the  laft  edition  of  the  Canter^ 
bury  Tales  ofChauctr  may  prove  a  fuflBcient  witnelsj  a  work 
which  in  refpeft  of  accuracy  and  learning  is  without  a  rival, 
at  leaft  in  any  commentary  on  an  Englifli  poet.  1  he  rea- 
der will  forgive  me  if  I  defert  my  fubjcft  for  a  moment, 
while  I  exprefs  an  ardent  wifli  that  the  fame  editor  mav 
find  leifure  and  inclination  to  afford  us  the*  means  of  react- 
ing the  other  works  of  the  father  of  our  poetry,  with  ad-^ 
vantages  which  we  cannot  derive  from  the  efforts  of  thofe 
.  who  have  lets  deeply  and  fuccefsfuUy  penetrated  into  the 
receffes  of  ancient  Italian,  French,  and  Englifh  literature. 
—An  author  has  received  the  higheft  mark  of  diftin£lion, 
when  he  has  engaged  the  fervices  of  fuch  a  commentator. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  defirous  to  know  by  whom 
thefe  quartos  of  Shakelpeare  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fent 
into  the  world.    To  fuch  a  curiofity  no  very  adequate  gra- 
.  tification  can  be  afforded;  but  yet  it  may  be  pbfcrved,  that 
.  fi8  thefe  elder  copies  poffefs  many  advantages  over  thofe  in 
the  fubfequent  folio,  we  ihould  decide  perycrfely  were  we 
to  pronounce  them  fpurious.    They  were  in  all  probability 
iffued  out  by  fome  performer,  who  deriving  no  benefit  from 
th^  theatre  except  his  falary,  was  unintcrefted  in  that  re- 
tention of  copies,  which  was  the  chief  concern  of  our  an- 
cient managers.    We  may  fuppofe  too  that  there  was  no- 
thing crimmal  in  his  proceeding;  as  fome  of  the  perfons 
whofe  names  appear  before  thefe  publications,  are  known 
to  have  filled  the  higheft  offices  in  the  company  of  Station- 
ers with  reputation,  bequeathing  legacies  of  confiderable  va- 
lue ^o  it  at  their  deceafe.     Neither  do  I  difcover  why  the 
firft  manufcripts  delivered  by  fo  carelefs  a  writer  to  the  aft- 
ers, Ihould  prove  lefs  correft  than  thofe  which  he  happened 
to  leave  behind,  him,  unprepared  for  the  prefs,  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  fame  fraternity.     On  the  contrary,  after  his 
plays  had  paft  for  twenty  years  through  the  hands  of  a  fuC- 
cefiion  of  ignorant  tranfcribers,  they  were  more  likely  to 
become  maimed  and  corrupted,  than  when  they  were  print- 
ed from  papers  lefs  remote  from  the  originals.     It  is  true 
that  Heminge  and  Condell  have  called  thefe  copies  furrtptUiouSp 
-,  but  this   v^s  probably  faid  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  their  own  impreffion,  as  well  as  to  revenge  thcmfelves 
^  far  as  poffible  on  thofe  who  had  in  part  anticipated  the 
.  publication  pf  vorka  from  which  they  cxpefted  confideraMe 
ff Uaningt  of  advantage,  after  thoir  firft  harvcft  on  the  ftagQ 
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wa«  over.— — ^T  mean  to  except  from  this  general  chirafter 
of  the  quartos,  the  author's  rough  draughts  of  the  Attrry 
Wives  of  Witidfor  ^Liid  Romeo  and  Juliet  \  together  with  the 
play  of  Kihg  Henry  V,  and  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  V!\ 
for  thefe  latter  carry  all  the  marks  of  having  been  imperfect- 
ly taken  down  by  the  ear,  without  any  ailiflancc  from  the 
originals  belonging  to  the  playhoufcs  in  which  they  were 
firft  reprcfcntcd. 

A  preceding  table  of  thofc  ancient  copies  of  the  plays  of 
Sbakefpeare  which  his  commentators  have  really  met  with 
and  confulted,  if  compared  with  the  earlieft  of  thefe  entries 
on  the  books  already  mentioned^  may  tempt  the  reader  to 
fuppofe  that  fome  quartos  have  not  yet  been  found,  from 
which  future  affiftance  may  be  derived.  But  I  fear  that  no 
fuch  refources  remain;  as  it  feems  to  have  been  the  pradicc 
of  the  numerous  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakefpcare,  to 
caufe  fomc  boekfellcr  to  make  immediate  entries  of  their 
new  pieces,  9s  a  fecurity  againft  the  encroachments  of  their 
rivals,  who  always  confidered  themfelves  as  juftified  in  the 
exhibition  of  fucti  dramas  as  had  been  enfranchifed  by  the 
prefs*  Imperfeft  copies,  but  for  thefe  precautions,  might 
have  been  miore  frequently  obtained  from  the  repetition  of 
hungry  adlors  invited  for  that  purpofe  to  a  tavern;  or  fomc- 
thing  like  a  play  might  have  been  collefled  by  attentive  au- 
Jditorsj'ivho  maide  it  their  bufmefs  to  attend  fucceeding  re- 
prefentations  with  a  like  defio;n  *.  By  thefe  means,  with- 
.  out  any  intent  of  hafty  publication,  one  company  of  players 
w^g  ftudious  to  prevent  the  trefpafles  of  another  f*  Nor 
.  did  their  policy  conclude  here;  for  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  regiiters  of  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which 
the  titles  were  at  fome  other  time  to  be  declared.  Thus, 
July  26,'  J 576,*  John  Hunter  enters  "  A  new  and  pleafant 
comedie  or  plaic,  after  the  manner  of  common  condy- 
cyons;"  and  one  Fielder,  in  Sept.  158 1,  prefers  his  right 
to  four  others,  "  Whereof  he  will  bring  the  titles."  "  1  he 
fataious  Tragedy  of  the  Rich  Jewe  of  Malta,'*  by  Chrifto- 
pher  Marlow,  is  afcertained  to  be  the  property  of  Nich. 
Jjaig  and  Tho.  Millington,  in  May  1594,  though  it  was 

*  Sec  the  notes  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Malonc  at  the  end  of 
the  third  part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 

f  From  the  year  ipo  to  the  year  1629,  when  the  playhoufe 
in  White  Friars  was  finiihed,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  feven- 
teen  theattcs  had  been  buUt, 
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pot  printed  byNich*  Vavafour  till  1633,  as  TTio.  HcywoocJ, 
who  wrote  the  preface  to  it,  informs  us.  In  this  maonef 
the  contenxiing  theatres  (feventeen  in  number  *)  were  pre* 
pared  to  affcrt  a  priority  of  title  to  any  copies  of  dramatid 
performances;  and  thus  were  they  aflifted  bv  our  ancienjt 
ftationers,  who  ftrengthened  every  claim  of  literary  pro- 
perty, by  entries  fecured  in  a  manner  which  was  then  fup- 
|M>fed  to  oe  obligatory  and  legal. 

I  may  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  licences  was 
another  rcafon  why  fome  theatrical  publications  were  re^i 
}:arded  and  others  entirely  fupprefled.  As  we  cannot  now 
difcovcT  the  motives  which  influenced  the  conduft  of  for*- 
mcr  Lord  Chamberlains  and  Bifliops,  who  flopped  the  fale 
of  feveral  works,  which  neverthefefs  have  efcapcd  into  the 
world,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  moft  innocent  nature,  wc 

*  Mr,  Dodfley,  in  at  ncte  to  the  preface  to  his  collcAion  ofOU 
Phi^s^  hat  the  ^Ilowiqg  enumenuion  of  the  different  theatres 
which  had  been  built  botweea  the  years  1^70  and  1629,  when 
that  in  White  Friart  Wfti  fimihcd: — ^^  St*  Paurs  Singing-fchooU 
The  Glohef  on  the  Bank<>fide,  Southwark,  The  Swan  and  the 
Hope  there.  The  Fortune  between  Whitecrofs  Street  and  Gold- 
ing  Lane,  which  Maitland  tells  us  was  the  firft  plavhoufe  crc6led 
in^JUmdon.  The  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street.  The  Crofs  Keys 
in  Gracechurch  Street.  The  Tuns.  The  Theater.  The  Cur- 
tain. The  Nurfery  in  Barbican.  One  in  Black  Friers.  One  in 
White  Friers.  One  in  Salifbury  Court.  The  Cockpit,  and  the 
Phoenix  in  Druiy  Lane." 

To  this  account  I  may  fubjoin,  that  the  Fortune  (as  appears 
from  the  following  advertifement  in  the  Mercuries  PoUticus^  Tuef-  • 
day  Feb.  14,  to  Tucfday  21,  1661,)  mull  have  been  a  place  of 
coafidcrable  extent ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all 
the  adtors  refided  within  its  precinds.  *'  The  Fortune  playhoufe 
iituate  between  Whitecrofs  Street  and  Golding  Lane,  m  the  pa- 
rifli  of  St.  Giles  Cripplcgate,  with  the  ground  thereunto  belong- 
ing, is  to  be  lett  to  be  built  upon;  where  23  tenements  maybe 
credled,  with  gardens ;  and  a  ftrcet  may  be  cut  through  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  buildings.'*  The  Curtain  was  in 
Shoreditch,  a  part  of  which  diftridt  itill  retains  the  name  of  TT^e 
Curtain.  The  original  fign  hung  out  at  this  theatre  was  the  paint- 
ing of  zjiriped  Curtain,  We  learn  likewife  from  Piynne's  Hljlrio^ 
ntajiixy  that  in  the  time  of  QueAi  Elizabeth  there  were  two  other 
{>la9thoufes9  the  one  called  tlie  Bell  Savage  (lituated,  very  pro- 
bably, on  Ludgate  Hill,)  the  other  in  Bilhopfgate  Street :  and 
Taylor  the  Water-poet  in  **  The  true  Caufe  of  the  Water-men's 
Suit  concerning  Players,  16 13,*'  mentions  another  theatre  called 
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may  be  tempted  to  regard  their  feverity  as  rather  didated  by 
jcaloufy  and  caprice,  than  by  judgment  and  impartiality. 
See  a  note  to  my  Advertifenunt  which  follows  Dr.  Johnfon'« 
Preface. 

The  public  is  now  in  pofl^flion  of  as  accurate  an  account 
of  the  dates,  &c.  of  Shakefpeare's  works  as  perhaps  will 
"ever  be  compiled.  This  was  by  far  the  moft  irkfome  part  of 
my  undertaking,  though  facilitated  as  much  as  poffible  by 
the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Longman  of  Pater-nofter  Row,  who 
teadily  furnilhed  me  with  the  three  earlieft  volumes  of  the 
records  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  together  with  accom- 
modations which  rendered  the  perufal  of  them  convenient  to 
me  though  troublefome  to  himfelf, 

Mr.  Malone  has  attempted  in  the  following  pages  to  af- 
certain  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  plays  of  Shake- 
fpeare  were  written.  By  the  aid  of  the  regifters  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  fuch  internal  evidence  as  the  pieces  themfclves 
f apply,  he  has  fo  happily  accomplifhed  his  undertaking,  that 
\ic  only  leaves  me  the  power  to  thank  him  for  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  profefs  my  inability  either  to  difputc  or  t« 
improve* 

Stbbvens* 
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PLAYS  attributed  to  S  H  A  K  S  P  E  A  R  E 
were  Written. 


Prlmufque  per  tpoia  campl 


XJfjue proculy  (necdumtotas  lux  maverat  umhras) 
Nefci&'quid  mfu  dubium^  incertmnque  wtoveri^ 
Corfaraqw  ire  videU  StatUTI* 

Trattando  V ombre  come  cofafdiddm  Da¥TE. 

TTT^VERT  circumftance  that  relates  to  thofc  perfong 
\*A  whofe  writings  we  admire,  interefts  our  cuiiofity- 
The  time  and  place  of  their  birth,  their  education  and  gra- 
dual attainments,  the  dates  of  their  productions  and  the 
reception  they  feverally  met  with,  their  habits  of  life,  their 
private  friendihips,  and  even  their  external  form,  are  all 
points,  which,  how  little  foever  they  may  have  been  ad- 
verted to  by  their  contemporaries,  ftrongly  engage  the  at- 
tention of  pofterity.  Not  fatisfied  with  receiving  the  aggre- 
gated wifdom  of  ages  as  a  free  gift,  we  vifit  the  manfions 
where  our  inftruftors  are  faid  to  have  rcfided,  we  contem- 
plate with  pleafure  the  trees  under  whofe  (hade  they  once 
repofed,  and  wifh  to  fee  and  to  converfe  with  thofe  fages, 
whofe  labours  have  added  ftrength  to  virtue,  and  efficacy  to 
truth. 

.  Shakfpeare  above  all  writers,  fince  the  days  <^  Horner^ 
has  excited  this  curiofity  in  the  higheft  degree;  as  perhaps 
Ao  poet  of  any  nation  was  ever  more  idolized  by  his  coun- 
trymen. An  ardent  defire  to  underftand  and  explain  hi» 
works,  has,  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age,  fo  much  en* 
created  within  th^fe  laft  thirty  y^rs,  that  more  has  been 

done 
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done  towards  their  elucidation,  during  that  period  *,  that! 
perhaps  in  a  century  before.  All  the  ancient  copies  of  his 
plays,  hitherto  difcovered,  have  been  collated  with  the  mod 
fcrupuloos  accuracy.  1  he  meaneft  books  hare  been  care- 
fully examined,  only  becaufc  they  were  of,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  might  happily  throw  a  light  on  fome  forgotten 
cuftom,  or  obfokte  phrafcology:  aiid,  this  objeft  being 
ftill  kept  in  view,  the  toil  of  wading  through  allfuch  reading 
as  tvas  never  ready  has  been  chearfully  endured,  becaufc  no 
labour  was  thought  too  great,  that  might  enable  ua  to  add 
one  new  laurel  to  the  father  of  our  drama.  Almoft  every 
circumftance  that  tradition  or  hiftory  lias  preferred  relative 
to  him  or  his  works,  has  been  inveftigated,  and  laid  before 
the  publick ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  all  communications 
of  this  kind  have  been  received,  fufficiently  proves  that  the 
time  expended  in  the  purfuit  has  not  been  wholly  mifem- 
ployed. 

However,  after  the  moft  diligent  enquiries,  very  few  par- 
ticulars have  been  recovered,  refpefting  his  private  life,  or 
literary  hiftory:  and  while  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all 
his  editors  and  commentators,  to  illuftrate  his  obfcurities, 
and  to  regulate  and  corre£l  his  text,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  order  of  his  plays.  Tet 
furely  it  is  no  incurious  fpeculation^  to  mark  the  gradations^ 

by 
^  0  T  E  S. 

f  Within  the  period  here  tnentioned,  the  commentaries  of  War- 
burton,  Edwards,  Heath,  Johnfo'n,  TyrWhttt,  Farmer,  and  Stec* 
tens,  havfebcen  publ^flied. 

k  It  18  not  pretended  that  a  rogularfeate  of  gradual  improfrtment 
M  here  presented  to  the  pohlick;  erthat,  if  eticu'dhakfpetre  him>- 
(elf  had  left  us  a  chronologidal  lift  of  his  dramas,  it  would  eiSubtt 
iiich  a  fcale.  All  that  is  meant,  is,  that,  as  his  kiiowkd^e  in* 
creafed,  and  as  he  became  more  converfant  with  the  Hage  and 
with  life,  his  performances  in  general  were  written  more  happily 
and  with  greater  art;  or  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnfon)  **  tbia 
hoivever  favoured  hy  nature^  he  could  only  imtart  vjhat  he  had  learnt' 
ed^  4ind  as  he  mujt  encre'afe  his  idea%^  like  other  moriah^  by  gradual 
acqulfition^  he^  like  them^  grevj  "jjifcr  as  he  grc^zv  older,  catllddff" 
play  life  hetter  as  he  knew  it  more^  and  htflrnMvjjih  more  efficacy ^  as 
he  tUtfi  himfelf  more  amply  infiruBei*^  Of  thw  opimon  «lfo  was 
Mr.  Pope.  **  Itmuflhe  ohfernted^  (iays  he)  Ihat  tt^hefi  lAs  perfprnt^ 
mices  had  merited  tlxe  prottBhon  ofhisprtxcei^  andn^hen.  ihe  encdufage^ 
ment^fthe  court  had/ttceeeded  to  that  of  the  tifvtm^  "the  works  of  his 
ripuyeanaremanif^ly  raifidahvt  thtfkif  blifvrfmr^^Ai^lvHthf 
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bfwticH  he  rofc  ftx>m  mediocrity  to  the  fitmmit  ofexc^U 
lence;  from  artlefs  and  uninterefling   dialogues^  to  thofe 
unparalleled  compofitions^  'which  hare  rendered  him  the  de« 
light  and  wonder  of  fucceflive  ages. 

The  materials  for  afcertaining  the  order  in  which  hit 
plays  were  written,  are  indeed  fo  few,  that,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  nothing  very  decifive  can  be  produced  on  tl^is  fubjeft,. 

NOTES. 

MO  doubt  that  this  ohfervat'ton  *ivould  he  found  true  in  every  tnjlance^ 
'were  hut  editions  extant  from  'vobicb  iiv  might  learn  the  cxaB  timt  ivheM 
every  fiece  *was  coinpofid^  and  ^'hdhcr  ^vrit  for  the  town  or  the 
court.  ^Trom  the  following  lines  it  apj>ears,  that  Dryden  alfo 
thought  that  our  author's  moll  imperfect  plays  were  his  earlidl 
dramatick  compoiitions :  « 

**  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  firft  young  flighty 

•*  Did  no  Voltone^  no  Arbaces  write ; 

•*  But  hoppM  about,  and  fhort  cxcurfions  made 

•*  From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid; 

**  And  each  were  guilty  of  feme  Slighted  Maid. 

**  Shakfpeare's  own  mufe  his  Perides  firft  bore, 

**  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor: 

**  *Ti8  miracle  to  fee  a  firft  good  play; 

**  All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chriftmas-day# 

**  A  flender  poet  muft  have  lime  to  grow, 

**  And  fpread  and  burnifti  as  his  brothers  do : 

**  Who  iUil  looks  lean,  furc  with  fomc  p —  is  curft, 

"  But  no  man  can  be  Falftaffizi  at  firft." 

Prologue  to  the  tragedy  oiClrce* 

The  plays  which  Shakfpcare  produced  before  the  year  1 600,  artt 
known,  apd  are  abqut  eighteen  in  number.  The  reft  of  his  dra-^ 
mat,  we  may  concUide,  were  compofed  between  that  \^ear  and  the 
time  of  his  retiring  to  the  country.  It  is  incumbent  on  thofe,  wha 
di^er  in  opinion  trom  the  great  authorities  abovementioned,  who 
think  with  Rowe,  that  •*  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginning  in  his 
leafi  perftiS  nvorksy*  it  is  incumbent,  1  fay,  on  thofe  pcrfons,  tt> 
eoiunerate  in  the  former  clafs^  that  is,  among  the  plays  produced 
before  1600,  compofitions  of  equal  merit  with  Othello  ^  King  Lear^ 
Macbeth^  the  Te/npejl  and  Twelfth  Ni^ht^  which  we  have  reafon 
to  beUere  were  all  written  in  the  latter  period ;  and  among  his  late 
perfomunces,  that  is,  among  the  plays  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  appeared  after  the  year  1600,  to  point  out  fire  pieces,  as 
iia%^  indigefted,  and  uninterefting,  as  thefirfi  and  tlnrd  parts  nf 
K.  Henry  FI.  Love's  Labour  Lofl^  the  Comedy  of  Err  or s^  and  the- 
Tw  Gemtlimtm  of  yorasm^  \drich,  weknow»  were  among  his  car* 
tier  works*   . 

7  i» 
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hk  the  followuig  attempt  to  tnce  the  progrds  of  his  dn» ' 
natkk  arty  proDabilitjr  alone  is  pretended  to.  The  filcace 
andinaccuraqr  of  thofe  perfons,  who,  after  his  deadly  had 
die  revifal  of  his  papers,  will  perhaps  for  ever  prcTent  our 
attaining  to  anjr  thing  like  proof  on  this  head.  Litde  then 
xemainsy  bat  to  colloci  into  one  view,  from  his  feveral  dra^ 
xnasy  and  from  the  ancient  tracls  in  which  they  are  men-^" 
tioned,  or  alluded  to,  all  the  circumllances  that  can  throw 
any  light  on  this  new  and  curious  enquiry.  From  thefe 
circumftances,  and  from  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* company,  cxtra£led  and  now  firft  publiihed  by  Mn " 
Steevens,  (to  whom  every  admirer  of  Shakfpeare  has  the 
higheft  obligations),  it  is  probable,  that  the  plays  attributed 
to  our  author  were  written  nearly  in  the  following  fuccef- 
fion ;  which,  though  it  cannot  at  this  day  be  afcertained  to 
be  their  true  order,  -  may  yet  be  confidered  as  approaching 
nearer  tcf  it,  than  any  which  has  been  obferved  In  the  various 
editions  of  his  works.  The  reji£led  pieces  are  here  enume^ 
rated  with  the  reft^  but  no  opinion  is  thereby  meant  to  be 
given  concerning  their  authenticity. 

Of  the  nineteen  genuine  plays  which  were  not  printed  in 
our  author's  life-time  ^,  the  majority  were,  I  believe,  late 
compofitions  "*%  The  following  arrangement  is  in  fome  ihea- 

fure 
NOTES. 

c  Thcv  arc,  K!ng  Henry  FL  P.  L  The  Tvjo  Gentlemen  ofFe^ 
TMa^  The  Winter^ s  Tale^  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  Kingjobny  AW$ 
fFeU  that  EmTs  WeUy  As  you  like  it,  KingHentj  FIIL  Meafurg 
fir  Meafure,  Cymhelittej  Macbeth j  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  Ju* 
lius  Cafar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Coriolanus,  Ttmon  of  Athens^ 
Othello y  Tlje  Tempefly  and  T'-Melfth  Night.  Of  thefe  nineteen  plays^ 
fiur^  viz.  Tlie firft  part  ofK.  Henry  FL  King  JohuyTbe  T^oGen-* 
ilemen  ofFerona,  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors, ^tT^  certainly  early  com- 
pofitions,  and  are  an  exception  to  the  general  truth  of  this  obfenr- 
ation.  Perhaps,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  two  latter,  was  the  oc« 
cafion  that  they  were  not  printed  fo  foon  as  his  other  early  pcr-» 
formances.  Tvjo^  qthers,  viz.  The  fP'inter's  Tale,  and  AlPs  well 
that  ends  ivell,  though  fuppofed  to  have  been  early  productions^ 
were,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  not  pubU^ied  in  Shakfpeare'a  life- 
time i  but  for  the  dates  of  thefe  we  rely  only  on  conjedure* 

•"'This  fuppofition  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Meres*9  lift  of  our 
author's  plays,  in  159s.  From  that  lift,  and  from  other  circum^ 
flances,  we  learn,  that  of  the  iixteen  genuine  plays  which  were 
fkrinted  in  Shakfpeare*8  life-tinae,  thirteen  were^  written  beforef 
the  cod  of  the  year  i6oo«^The  ftxteen  plays  p'ubliflicd  in  owi 

\  author'^ 
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lure  formed  on  this  idea.  Two  reafons  may  be  affigficd* 
•why  Shakfpeare's  late  performances  were  not  publiflied  till 
after  his  death,  i.  If  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  written  for 
the  ftage  during  a  "period  of  twenty  years,  thofe  pieces 
which  were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  were 
lefs  likely  to  pafs  through  the  prefs  in  his  Iife*time,  as  the 
curiofity  of  the  publick  had  not  been  fo  long  engaged  by 
them,  as  by  his  early  compofitions.  2.  From  the  time  that 
Shakfpeare  had  the  fuperin tendance  of  a  playhoufe,  that  is, 
from  the  year  1603^,  when  he  and  fcvcral  others  obtained 
a  licence  from  King  James  to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies, 
hiftories,  &c.  gt  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  elfewhere,  it  be- 
came ftrongly  his  intereft  to  preferve  thofe  pieces  unpublifli- 
ed,  which  were  qomppfed  between  that  year  and  the  time 
of  his  retiring  to  the  country ;  manufcript  plays  being  then 
the  great  fupport  of  every  theatre.  Nor  were  the  plays 
which  he  wrote  after  he  became  a  manager,  fo  likely  to  get 
abroad,  being  confined  to  his  own  theatre,  as  his  former 
produ^ions,  which  probably  had  been  afted  on  many  diffe- 
rent ftages,  and  of  confequence  afforded  the  pi  avers  at  the 
fcvcral  houfes  where  they  were  exhibited,  an  ealy  opportu- 
nity of  making  out  copies  fronl  the  feparate  parts  tranfcrib- 
cd  for  their  ufe,  and  of  felling  fuch  copies  to  printers ;  by 
Vhich  means,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  they 

NOTES. 

author's  lifc-tiitie^  afe— L<wcV  Labour  Loft^  7he  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  Fl.  A  Midfummer  Nlght*s  Dream^ 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  Hamkt^  K,  Richard  IL  K.  Richard  IIL 
The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  The  Merchant  of  Fenice^  The 
Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  K,  Henry^  F.  Much  Mo  about 
Nothings  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor^  iroilus  and  Crejftday  and 
K.  Lear. 

«  None  of  the  plays  which  in  the  eofuing  lift  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  fubfequently  to  this  year,  \Vere  printed  till  after 
the  author's  death,  except  K.  Lcar^  the  publication  of  which  was 
probably  hafteaed  by  that  of  the  old  play  with  the  fame  title,  in 
.1605. — The  copy  of  Tt^/'/kj  andCr(^dd^  whic*h  feems  to  have 
been  compofcd  the  year  bctbre  K.  James  granted  a  licence  to  the 
company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  appears  to  have  been  obtained 
by  fome  uncommon  artifice.  *'  Thank  fortune  (fays  the  Editor) 
iotxhcfcape  it  hath  made  amongft  you^  fmce,  by  the  grand  pof- 
fcflofB*  wills,  I  believe,  you  (hould  have  pray'd  for  them,  rather 
than  been  pray'd.'* — By  the  grand  ^J^/zig^rj^  Shakfpeare  and  the 
other  managers  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  were  clearly  intended. 

Vol.  I.  CSJ  wcr^ 
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vrtTt  tnbmitted  to  the  prefs,  without  the  confent  of  tfie 
author. 


t^  7iims  Jmdronkusj  iS^g* 

a.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  I59>- 

3.  First  Part  of  King  Urnrt  VT.  159»- 

4«  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  1592- 

5.  Third  Part  of  King  Henrt  VL  1592- 

6.  PiricUs^  1592- 

7.  Locrim^  1593. 

8.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  i593- 

9.  The  Winter's  Tale,  1594- 

10.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Drsam^  1595* 

11.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  159S- 

12.  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  1596. 

13.  Hamlet,  1596» 
14*  King  John,  1596. 

15.  King  Kicha&d  IL  1597- 

16.  King  Richard  IIL  1597- 

17.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV*  1597. 

18.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  1598- 

19.  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,  1598. 
ao.  Sir  John  OldcaJlU^  1598. 
-21.  Second  Part  of  King  Hinrt  IV.  1598. 
72.  King  Henry  V.  IS99» 

23.  Tht  Puritan^  x6oo. 

24.  Much  Ado  about  NoTHiNGf  1600. 

25.  As  You  Like  It.  1600. 

26.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i6oi^ 

27.  King  Henry  VIII.  i6oi. 

28.  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell^  1602. 

29.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ^602. 

30.  Measure  FOR  Measure,  1603. 

31.  Cymbeline,  1604. 

32.  The  London  Prodigal^  1605. 

33.  King  Lear,  1605. 

34.  Macbeth,             ,  1606. 

35.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1606. 

36.  Julius  CiSsAR,  1607. 

37.  J  Yorkjhire  Tragedy y  1608. 

38.  Antony  and  Clko?atra,  1608. 

39.  Coriolanus,  1609. 

40.  Timon  of  Athens,  1610. 

41.  Othello^ 
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41*  Othello,  ,6j/, 

42.  The  Tempest,  ,5,2. 

43.  Twelfth  Night,  ,614] 


I.  Titus  Andrtnicusy  is^<)* 


In  what  year  our  author  began  to  write  for  the  ftage,  or 
which  was  nis  firft  performance,  has  not  been  hitherto  af- 
certained.  And  indeed  we  have  fo  few  lights  to  direft  our 
enquiries,  that  any  fpeculation  on  this  fuDJe£i:  may  appear 
an  idle  expence  of  time.  But  the  method  which  nas  been 
already  marked  out,  requires  that  fuch  fa£ts  fhould  be  men« 
doned,  as  may  ferve  in  any  manner  to  elucidate  thefe 
points. 

Shakfpeare  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  and  was 
probably  married  in,  or  before,  September  1582,  his  eldefl 
daughter,  Sufanna,  having  been  bapdzed  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1583.  At  what  time  he  left  Warwickfliire,  or  was 
firft  employed  in  the  playhoufe,  tradition  does  not  inform 
us.  However,  as  his  fon  Samuel  and  his  daughter  Judith 
were  baptized  at  Stratford  Feb.  2,  1584—5,  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  he  had  not  left  the  country  at  that  time. 

He  could  not  have  wanted  an  eafy  introdudlion  to  the 
theatre;  for  Thomas  Green ^,  a  ccleorated  comedian,  was 

his 
NOTES. 

t  **  There  was  not  ((ays  Heywood  in  his  preface  to  Greeners 
Tu  quoquey  a  comedy,)  an  adtor  of  his  nature  in  hb  time,  of  bet- 
ter abihty  in  the  performance  of  what  he  undertook,  more  ap- 
plauded by  the  auaience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  more 
general  love  in  the  city,"  The  birth-place  of  Thomas  Greene 
It  afcertained  by  the  following  lines,  which  he  fpeaks  in  one  of  tho 
old  comedies,  in  the  character  of  a  clown  : 

**  I  pratled  pocfie  in  my  nurfe's  arms, 
And,  bora  where  late  our  fwan  of  Avon  fung^ 
In  Avon's  ftreams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd. 
And  both  came  out  together.'* 
Chctwood  quotes  this  paffage,  in  his  Brit\Jb  Theatre^  from  the 
comedy  of  the  7w^  Maids  of  Moudach  \  bat  no  fuch  pafTagc  is 
there  to  be  found.     He  dcferves  but  little  credit  \  having  certain- 
ly forged  many  of  bis  dates  j  however,  he  probably  met  thefe 
lines  in  fome  ancient  play,  though  he  forgot  the  name  of  the  piece 
60m  which  he  tranfcnbsd  them,  Greene  was  a  writer  as  well  at  t\\ 

£82]  aftor. 
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his  townfman,  perhaps  his  relation,  and  Michael  Draytot* 
was  likewife  bom  in  Warwickfhire  •,  the  latter  was  nearly 
of  his  own  age,  and  both  were  in  fome  degree  of  reputation 
foon  after  the  year  1590.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  conjec- 
ture, I  fhould  name  the  middle  of  the  year  1591,  as  the 
era  when  our  author  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftagc;  at 
which  time  he  was  fomewhat  more  than  twenty-fevcn  years 
old.  The  reafons  that  induce  me  to  fix  on  that  period  are 
thefe.  In  Webbe's  Difcourfe  of  Englifh  Poetry^  publifhed  in 
1586,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  moft  of  the  celebrated 
poets  of  that  time;  particulariy  thofe  of  George  Whetftone* 
and  Antony  Munday  ^,  who  were  dramalick  writers;  but  wc 

find 
NOTES. 

96tor.  There  are  fome  verfes  of  his  prefixed  to  a  coUe^n  of 
Drayton's  poems,  publifhed  iu  the  year  161  j.  He  was  perhaps  a 
kinfman  or  Shakfpeare's.  In  the  regifter  of  the  parifli  of  Strat* 
ford,  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakfpere,  is  faid  to  have  been  bu* 
ried  March  6,  iCSq,     He  might  have  been  the  ador's  father. 

s  The  author  of  Promos  and  Cajpxndray  a  play  which  fumiihcd 
Shakfpeare  with  the  fable  of  Mcafurefor  Meafure. 

^  This  poet  18  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  his  Wifs  Treafmy^  a» 
an  eminent  comick  writer,  and  the  heft  plotter  of  his  time.  He 
feems  to  have  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  Don  Antonio 
Balladino,  in  a  comedy  that  has  been  attributed  to  Ben  Jonfon^ 
called  The  Cafe  is  Altered^  and  from  the  following  paflages  in  that 
piece  appears  to  have  been  city-poet;  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  com- 
gofe  an  annual  panegyrick  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  write  verfes 
for  the  pageants :  an  office  which  has  been  difcontinued  fince  the 
death  of  Elkanah  Settle  in  1722  : 

Onion.  "  Shall  I  requeft  your  name? 

Ant,  My  name  is  Antonio  Balladino. 

Oni.  Balladino !  You  are  not  pageant  poet  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
Sir,  are  you? 

Ant.  I  fupply  the  place.  Sir,  when  a  worfe  cannot  be  had^ 
Sir.— —Did  you  fee  the  laft  pageant  I  fet  forth  r" 

Afterwards  Antonio,  fpeaking  of  the  plays  he  had  written,  fays, 
**  Let  me  have  good  ground— no  matter  for  the  pen;  tbefiot 

fliall  carry  it. 
Oni.  Indeed  that's  right ;  you  are  in  print ^  already^  for  the 

BEST  PLOTTER. 

Ant.  Ay;  I  might  as  well  have  been  put  in  for  a  dumb-fliew' 
too." 

It  is  evident,  that  this  poet  is  here  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Jonfon:    but  he  might,  notwithftandlng,  have  been  defervedly 

eminenu 
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find  no  trace  of  our  atthor,  or  of  any  of  his  works.  Three 
years  afterwards,  I^ittenham  printed  nis  Art  of  EngUfl)  PoeJy\ 
an<i  in  that  work  alfo  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shak- 
fpeare  ^  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  Apologle  for  Pottry^ 
prefixed  to  the  Tranjiation  of  Ariofioj  (which  was  entered  in 
the  Stationery' books  Feb.  26,  1590 — i,  in  which  year,  it 
was  printed)  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  theatre,  and 
mentions  fome  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time  5  but 
fays  not  a  word  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  any  of  his  plays.  ,  If 
even  Lov^s  Labour  Lofl  had  then  appeared,  which  was  pro- 
bably his  firft  dramatick  compofition,  is  it  imaginable,  that 
■Harrington  fhould  have  mentioned  the  Cambridge  Pedan^ 
iiusj  znAThePtayoftheCardsj  (which  laft,  he  tells  us  was 
a  London  comedy)  and  have  paffed  by,  unnoticed,  the  new 
prodigy  of  the  dramatick  world  ? 

That  Shakfpeare  had  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage, 
and  had  even  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  contemporaries,  be- 
fore September  1592,  is  now  dccifively  proved  by  a  paffage*^ 

extracted 

NOTES. 

eminent^  That  malignity  which  endeavoured  to  tear  a  wreath 
from  the  brow  of  Shakfpeare,  would,  certainly,  not  fparc  infe- 
rior writers. 

i  The  thirty-firft  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  Puttenham's  Art 
tf  Engli/b*PoeJy  is  thus  entitled :  **  Who  in  any  age  have  bene 
^e  moft  commended  writers  in  our  Englifh  Pocfic,  and  the  au- 
thor's cenfure  given  upon  them." 

After  having  enumerated  feveral  authors  who  were  then  cele- 
brated for  various  kinds  of  compofition,  he  gives  this  fuccin6t  ac- 
count of  thofe  who  had  written  for  the  flage :  "  Of  the  later  fort  I 
ibinke  t/jus;  -^  that  for  tragedle^  thf  Lord  Buckhvrfi  and  Maifter  Ed' 
ward  Ferry 5^  forfueh  doings  as  I  havefene  of  theirs^  do  deferve  the 
hfeftpric€\  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Maifter  Ed^o^atdes  of  her  Ma' 
jeftie  s  Cbaffellj  for  comedie  and  enterlude** 

k  bee  vol.  VI.  p.  ult.  where  the  pailage  is  given  at  large.  The 
paragraph  which  immediately  follows  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  though  obfcure,  is  worth  tranfcribing,  as  it  feems  to  allude 
to  Shakfpeare's  country  education,  and  to  intimate,' that  he  had 
sot  removed  to  London  long  before  the  year  1 59^. — After  having 
mentioned  a  peribn  who  had  newiy  appeared  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  adorand  author,  one,  **  <who  is  in  hiso^jone  conceit  the  only 
8hake-fcene  in  a  country y^*  and  exhorted  his  brother- poets  to  feek 
letter  mafters  than  the  players,  Greene  proceeds  thus ;  "  In  this  I 
might  infert  two  more^  that  both  have  written  ag^t^ft  thefc  huckram 
gentlemen  [the  players:]  but  kt  their  ovmc  worke  ferve  to  witufffe 

[S3]  againjl 
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txtrzSted  by  Mr.  Tynvhitt  from  Robert  Greeners  Gfioif- 
worth  of  JVitte  bought  with  a  Million  ofj^pentance ',  in  which 
there  is  an  evident  allufion  to  our  authj/s  name,  as  well  as 
to  one  of  his  plays. 

At  what  time  foever  he  became  acquainted  with  the  the- 
atre, we  may  prefume  that  he  had  not  compofed  his  firft 
play  long  before  it  was  aSied\  for  being  early  incumbered  with 
a  young  family,  and  not  in  very  affluent  circumftances,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  fhould  have  fuiFered  it  to  lie  in  his  clo- 
fet,  without  endeavouring  to  derive  fome  profit  from  it; 
and  in  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  drama  in  thofe  days,  the 
ineaneft  of  his  genuine  plays  muft  have  been  a  valuable  ac- 
quifition,  and  would  hardly  have  been  refuftd  by  any  of  the 
managers  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

Tttus  Andronicus  appears  to  have  been  a^ed  before  any 
other  play  attributed  to  Shakfpeare ;  and  therefore,  as  it  has 
been  admitted  into  all  the  editions  of  his  works,  whoever 
might  have  been  the  writer  of  it,  it  is  entitled  to  the  firft 
place  in  this  general  lift  of  his  dramas.  From  Ben  Jonfon*s 
\  mduftion  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614,  we  learn  that  Andrei' 
y-  cus  had  been  exhibited  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before, 
that  is,  at  the  loweft  computation,  in  1580;  or,  taking  a 
middle  period,  (which  is  perhaps  more  Juft)  in  1587.  In 
our  author's  dedication  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  lord  South- 
ampton, in  1 593,  he  tells  us,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferv- 
cd,  that  that  poem  was  "  ihe  firft  heir  of  his  invention:**  and 
if  we  were  fure  that  it  was  publifhed  immediately,  or  foon, 
after  it  was  written,  it  would  at  once  prove  Titus  Andronicus 
not  to  be  the  produftion  of  Shakfpeare,  and  nearly  afcertain 
the  timQ  when  h?  commenced  a  dramatick  writer*    But  ^c 

NOTES. 

es^ainft  their  own  wchdnejje^  if  they  perfever  to  maintaine  any  more 
fiich  peafants.  For  other  ncw-commers,  /  leave  them  to  tin  mercit 
of  theft  painted  monfters^  tvho^  I  doubt  not^  tvili  drive  the  beft  mind- 
fd  to  defp'fe ihettty  &c,"    Greene's  Groatfworth  ofWitte^  &c.  Si^, 

£.  4- 

1  This  tra£^  has  no  date,  but  was  publifhed  after  the  audior's 

death,  agreeably  to  his  dying  requeft.     It  appears  to  have  been 

written  not  long  before  his  death;  for  near  the  conclufion  he  fays, 

♦'  Albeit  weaknefs  will  fcarce  fuffer  me  to  write,  yet  to  my  fcUevj 

fchollers  about  this  citie  will  I  direH  thefe  few  infuing  Unes^*     He^ 

died,  according  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey's  account,  on  the  third  of 

September  isjfZt    Additions  by  Oldys  to  Winftanley's  Limes  of  the 

Fffts,  Mf. 
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Ao  not  know  what  interval  might  have  clapfcd. between  the 
compofition  and  the  publication  of  that  poem.  There  is 
indeed  a  paflage  in  the  dedication  already  mentioned,  which, 
if  there  were  not  fuch  decifive  evidence  on  the  other  fide, 
might  induce  us  to  think  that  he  had  not  written,  in  1593, 
any  piece  of  more  dignity  than  a  lovc-poem,  or  at  leaft  any 
on  which  he  himfelf  fet  a  value.  **  If  (fays  he  to  his  noble 
patron)  your  honour  feem  but  pleafed,  I  account  myfelf 
highly  praifed,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours, 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  {omc  graver  labour."  ^a 

"  A  bookc,  entitled  a  Noble  Roman  H'tftorj  of  Titus  An^ 
dronicusy*  (without  any  author's  name)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' hall,  Feb.  6,  1593 — 4.  This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been 
the  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year,  and  a£led  (accbrd- 
11^^  to  Langbaine,  who  alone  appears  to  have  feen  the  firfl 
edition)  by  the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby^ 
god  Eflex^ 

Mr.  Pope  thought,  that  Titus  Andromcus  was  not  written 
by  Sbakfpeafe,  becaufe  Ben  Jonfon  fpoke  ilightingly  of  it, 
while  Shakfpcare  was  yet  living,  T  his  argument  will  not, 
perhaps,  bear  a  very  ftri£k  examination,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  have  any  validity,  many  of  our  author's  genuine  produc- 
tions muft  be  excluded  from  his  works;  for  Ben  Jonfon  has 
ridiculed  feveral  of  his  dramas,  in  the  fame  piece  in  which 
he  has  mentioned  Andromcus  with  contempt. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Francis  Meres,  who  in  1598  enume- 
rated this  among  our  author's  plays,  might  have  been  mifled 
by  a  title-page ;  but  we  may  prefume  that  he  was  informed  or 
deceived  by  fome  other  means;  for  Shakfpeare's  name  is  not 
in  the  title-page  of  the  edition  printed  in  161 1,  and  there- 
fore, we  may  conclude,  was  not  in  the  title  page  of  that  in 
2504,  of  which  the  other  was  probably  a  re-impreffion. 

However,  (notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Meres)  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  piece,  its  entry  on  the  Stationers' 
books  without  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  regularity  of  the 
rerfification,  the  diffimilitude  of  the  ftyle  from  that  of  thofe 
plays  which  are  undoubtedly  compofed  by  our  author,  and 
tlje  traditloii  °*  mentioned  by  Ravenfcroft,  at  a  period  when 

fome 
NOTES. 

o  •*  I  have  been  told,  by  fome  ancient!^  converfant  vith  the 
Aage,  that  \i\Tttus  Antlronicus]  was  not  originally  his,  but  brought 
►y  a  private  author  to  be  aded,  and  he  only  gave  feme  maftcr 

[84]  touchci 
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fomc  of  his  contemporaries  had  not  been  long  dead",  ftt^^ 
der  it  highly  improbable  that  this  play  fhould  have  been  tho 
CQmpoiition  of  Shakfpeare. 

2.  Lovb's  Labour  Losr,  1591^ 

Sfaakfpeare's  natural  difpofition  leading  him,  as  Dr.  John- 
fon  has  obferved,  to  comedy,  it  is  highly  probable  that  hia 
lirft  dramatick  produdiion  was  of  the  comick  kind :  and  o^ 
his  comedies  none  appears  to  me  to  bear  ftronger  marks  of 
a  firft  eflay  than  Lovers  Labour  Lojf.  l^he  frequent  rhvmes 
with  which  it  abounds**,   of  which,  in  his  early  perform- 

,  .     ances 
NOTES. 

fouches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters,"  Ra- 
Tenfcroft's  preface  to  Tifus  AndronicuSj  altered  by  him. 

»  John  Lowin,  and  Jofeph  Taylor,  two  of  the  aClors  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays,  were  alive  a  few  years  before  the  Relioration  of 
K.  Charles  II ;  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  had  himfel^ 
written  for  the  ftage  in  1629,  (thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
our  author)  4id  not  die  till  April  1668.  Ravenfcrofc's  alteration 
pf  Titus  Androntcus  was  publifhed  in  1 687, 

«  As  this  circumflance  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  nOt  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  fubjed  of  our  author's  metre.  A  mixture  of  rhymes 
with  blank  verfe,  in  the  fame  play,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame 
icene,  is  found  in  almoft  all  his  pieces,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
Shakfpeare^  being  alfo  found  in  the  works  of  Jonfon,  and  almoft 
all  our  ancient  dramatick  writers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely 
the  ufe  of  rhymes,  mingled  with  blank  verfe,  but  their ^^^r»ff, 
that  is  here  urged,  as  a  circumilance  which  feems  to  chara<5terize 
^d  di{lingui(h  our  poet's  earlied  performances.-  In  the  whole 
number  of  pieces  which  were  written  antecedent  to  rfie  year  1600, 
and  which,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  have  been  called  his  etfrly 
fompofithnsy  more  rhyming  couplets  are  found,  than  in  all  the 
plays  compofed  fubfequently  to  that  year;  which  have  been  nam- 
^  his  fate  produHions.  Whether  in  procefs  of  rime,  Shakfpeare 
grew  weary  of  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  or  whether  he  became  con- 
vinced of  Its  impropriety  in  a  dramatick  dialogue,  his  ncglcdl  of 
rhyming  (for  he  never  wholly  difufed  it)  feems  to  have  been  gra^ 
^uaL  As,  therefore,  moft  of  his  early  produdHons  are  character- 
ized  by  the  multitude  of  fimilar  terminations  which  they  exhibit, 
tvhenever,  of  two  early  pieces  it  is  doubtful  which  preceded  the 
other,  i  aiji  difpofed  to  believe,  (other  proofs  being  wanting)  that 
t>lay  in  which  the  greater  number  of  rhymes  is  found,  to  have 
pecn  firft  compofed.    This,  however,  muft  be  acknowledged  to 

!:  V    .,    .     ..........  ^  b<} 
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^ccs  he  fecins  to  have  been  extremely  fond,  its  impcrfca; 
vcrfification,  its  artlcfs  and  defultory  dialogue,  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  compofition,  may  be  all  urged  in  fupport  of 
diis  conjedurc. 

Lovii  Labour  L'ift  was  not  entered  at  Stationers'  hall  till 
the  23d  of  January  1606,  but  is  mentioned  by  Francis 
Meres  p  in  his  JVit^sTreafuryj  or  the  Second  Part  ofWifi  Com^ 
monwealth^y  in  1598,  and  was  printed  in  that  year.  In  the 
title  page  of  this  edition,  (the  oldeft  hitherto  difcovered) 
this  piece  is  faid  to  have  been  prefenttd  before  her  highnefi 
[Queen  Elizabeth]  the  laft  Chrifimas  [1597),  and  to  be  newly 
cor re^ed  and  augmented:  from  which  it  fhould  feem,  that  there 
had  been  a  former  imprcflion. 

Mr.  Gildon,  in  his  obfervations  pn  Lovers  Labour  Loft^ 
fays,.  **  he  cannot  fee  why  the  author  gave  it  this  name.^^ — The 
following  lines  exhibit  the  train  of  thoughts,  which  pro- 
bably fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  this  title,  as  well  as  that 
which  anciently  was  affixed  to  another  of  his  comedies 
five's  Labour  iVoyi. 

**  To  be  in  love  where  fcom  is  bought  with  groans, 
.   Coy  looks  with  heart-fore  fighs;   one  fading  moment's 

Qmirth 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 

If  haply  wony  perhaps  a  haplefs  gain ; 

If  kJi^  why  then  a  grievous  labour  wonj* 

£w6  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     hGt.  I.  fc.  !• 

NOTES. 

)bc  but  a  fallible  cricerion ;  for  the  TJjree  Parts  of  K,  Henry  VL 
which  appear  to  have  been  among  our  author's  earlieft  compofi* 
tions,  do  not  abound  in  rhymes. 

p  This  writer,  to  whofe  lift  of  our  author's  plays  wc  are  fo  much 
indebted,  appears,  from  the  following  pafTage  of  the  work  here 
mentioned,  to  have  been  perfonally  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare: 
'  **  As  the  foul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras, 
ib  the  fweet  witty  foul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakefpeare.  Witnefs  his  Femis  and  Adonis^  his  Lu- 
crece,  his  fugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &:c."  Wit^s 
Treafury^  p.  582.  There  is  no  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets^ 
now  extant,  of  fo  early  a  date  as  1 598,  when  Meres's  book  wa4 
printed ;  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  he  was  one  of  thofe  friends  to 
whom  they  were  privately  recited,  before  their  publication. 

q  Thig  book  was  probably  publiOied  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1598  ;  for  it  was  not  entered  at  iJtationers'  hall  till  September 
in  that  year. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  1591; 

The  regular  Firjl  Part  e/K.  Henry  VI.  was  not  publlflicd 
fill  1623,  at  which  time  it  was  entered  at  Stationers*  hall 
by  the  printers  of  the  earlieft  folio,  under  the  name  of  the; 
'Third  Part  of  K.  Henry  Vl.  In  one  fenfe  it  might  be  called 
i<o\  for  two  parts  had  appeared  before.  But  confidering  the 
luftory  of  that  reign,  and  the  period  of  time  it  comprehends, 
it  ought  to  have  been  called,  what  in  faft  it  is,  the  First 
Tart  ofK.  Henry  VL  Why  this  Firfl  Part  was  not  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  books  with  the  other  two,  it  is  impoffible 
BOW  to  determine.  That  it  was  written  before  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts^  Dr.  Johnfon  thinks,  appears  indubitably 
from  the  ferics  of  events.  **  It  is  apparent,'*  he  fays,  **  that 
the  Second  Part  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and  continues 
the  ftries  of  tranla£l:ions  of  which  it  pre-fuppofes  the  firft 
part  already  known*  This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  Se^ 
cond  and  nird  Parts  were  not  written  without  dependence 
on  the  Flrfl^  though  they  were  printed  as  containing  a  com- 
plete period  of  hiftory*'* 

I  once  thought  differentiv  from  the  learned  corfmacnta- 
tor ;  imagining  that  the  Ftrji  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  was  not 
"written  till  Rftcr  the  two  other  parts.  But  on  an  attentive 
examination  of  thefe  three  plavs,  I  have  found  fufficient 
rcafon  to  fubfcribe  to  Dr.  Johnlon's  opinion. 

This  piece  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  in  the  year 
1591,  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Nafhe,  who  in  a  traft 
entitled  Pierce  Pennyhfs  his  Supplication  to  thf.  Devil,  which 
was  publifhed  m  1592 ',  exprefly  mentions  one  of  the  cha- 
rafters  in  it,  who  does  not  appear  in  the  fccond  or  third  Part 
§fK.  Henry  VL  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  other  play  of  that 
time.  "•  How  (fays  he)  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Taihot^ 
the  teiror  of  the  French  %  to  think  that  after  he  had  lain  two. 
hundred  years  in  his  tomb,  he  iliould  triumph  again  on  th^ 

NOTES. 

'  This  was  the  firft  edition,  for  it  was  not  entered  on  the  Sta-* 
tioners'  books  before  that  year. 

*  Thus  Taliot  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  part  ofK.  Henry  FU  A£^ 
I.  fc.  iii. 

**  Here,  faid  they,  \%  the  terror  of  the  French^ 
Again  in  Ad  V,  fc.  i.  ^ 

*'  Is  Talbot  flain,  the  Frenchraens*  only  fcourgc, 
**  Your  kingdom's  terror V^ 

ftagc. 
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Ilagc,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  witb  the  tears  of 
tenthoufand  fpeftators  at  lead  (at  fcveral  times),  who,  in 
the  tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perfon,  imagine  they  be- 
hold him  frefli  bleeding/' 

4.1  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Hinry  VL 
si  ^592. 

In  a  traft  already  mentioned,  entitled  Greenii  Grcatf" 
worth  $ffVtney  &c.  which  w^as  written  before  the  end  o£ 
the  year  1592,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obfenrcd% 
a  parody  on  a  line  in  the  Ihird  Part  ofK.  Henry  VL  and  an 
allufion  to  the  name  of  Shakfpeare. 

Thefe  two  hiftorical  dramas  were  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers*  company,  March  12,  1593 — 4,  but  were 
not  printed  till  the  year  1600.  In  their  fecond  titles  they 
are  called— The  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  CotUeti* 
Uonof  the  two  famous  Houfes  •f  Yorke  an4  Lancafter%  but  in 
reality  they  are  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Kini 
Henry  VL 

In  the  laft  chorus  of  King  Henry  V.  Shakfoeare  alludes  to 
the  Second  Party  perhaps  to  all  the  parts  of  A.  Henry  VL  as 
popular  performances,  that  had  frequently  been  exhibited 
on  the  ftage  \  and  exprefies  a  hope,  that  A.  Henry  V.  may» 
for  their  fake^  meet  with  a  favourable  reception:  a  plea, 
which  he  fcarcely  would  have  urged,  if  he  had  not  been 
their  author*  ' 

6.  Pericles y  Prince  of  Tyre ^  I592« 

There  is  re^fon  to  believe  that  Pericles,  whoever  was  the 
writer  of  it,  was  compofed  about  this  time.  The  poet  in- 
troduces yohn  Gower  by  way  of  chorus  to  it,  as  Middle  ton 
introduces  Rainulphy  tne  monk  of  Chefter,  in  his  Mayor  of 
^inboroughj  and  as  Thomas  Hey  wood  does  Skelton  and 
Fryar  Tsicky  in  his  Robert  of  Huntingdon:  performances  near- 
ly of  this  date.  Ben  Johnfon,  in  his  ode  on  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  New  Inn,  fpeaks  of  Pericles  as  a  play  of  great  an- 
tiquity, calling  it  a  mouldy  tale.  It  was  not  entered  on  the 
broks  of  the  Stationers'  company  till  May  2,  1608,  nor 
orinted  till  16095  but  the  following  ftanza,  in  a  metrical 


NOTE. 
f  See  vol.  VI,  p.  ult. 
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pamphlet,  entitled  Pymlico  or  Run  away  Redcap,  publiffic J 
m  I596>  afcertains  it  to  have  been  written  and  exhibited  oa 
tbc  ftage,  prior  to  that  year: 

**  AmazM  I  ftood,  to  fee  a  crowd 

**  Of  civil  throats  ftretch'd  out  fo  lowd : 

**  As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 

**  Did  fwarm  with  gentles  mix'd  with  grooms^ 

**  So  that  I  truly  thought,  all  thefe 

^  Came  to  fee  Short'' ^  or  PericUs/* 

In  this  piece  are  introduced  many  dumb  flicws,  which 
were  much  admired  at  this  time;   and  they  afford  one  ar- 

gment  againft  its  being  the  produdKon  or  Shakfpearc;  he 
ving  never  admitted  z/enous  dumb  fhew  in  any  play  un- 
qitefUoaaJbly  his:  and  having  in  Hamlety  four  years  after  the 
^ate  here    affi?ned  to   Periclesy  exprefsly  marked  his  difap* 

Srobation  of  them,  by  calling  them  inexplicable.     Dryden^ 
otrcvcr,  feems  to  have  thought  Pericles  genuine,  and  our 
.luithor^s  6rft  compoGtion : 

**  Shakefpearc*^  own  mufe  his  Pericles  firft  bore, 
♦«  Tbi  Pnnee  o/Tjre  was  elder  than  the  Moor  ».** 

7.  L9criw,  1593. 

Enteied  on  the  Stationers' books  July  20,  1594.  Print* 
rdin  1595,  without  any  author's  name.  In  ^hc  title-page 
this  piece  is  faid  to  be  new/y  let  fourth^  overfetne  and  corre^ci 
tytV.S. 

NOTES. 

^  Sec  the  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company,  June 
19,  1^94,  where  the  lamentahle  End  of  Shore's  H^ifc  is  meationed 
»s  a  part  of  Richard  IIL  This  piece  in  which  Shore's  wife  was 
introduced  was,  probablv,  in  poiTeffion  of  the  ftage  a  year  or  two 
before  this  entry ;  and  from  the  manner  io  which  thefe  plays  are 
mentioned  in  the  verfcs  above  quoted,  we  may  conclude  that  Pt^ 
rieles  was  equally  ancient,  and  equally  well  known, 

X  Prologue  to  the  tragedy  oi Circe ^  by  Charles  Davcnant,  i6jj* 
—Mr,  Rowe,  in  his  Life  of  Shnkefpcsre^  (firft  edition)  fays, 
**  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  greateft  part  of  Pericles 
was  not  written  by  him,  though  it  is  o^imed^  fome  part  of  it  certain* 
ly  wasj  particularly  the  iaji  tf^."  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  on 
what  authority  this  latter  alKertion  was  grounded«-^Rowe,  in  his 
fecond  edition,  omitted  the  pafTage, 

*  8.  Thb 
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S.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  VeronA}  1593V 

This  comedy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta^ 
tioners' company  till  1623,  at  which  time  it  was  firft  print- 
ed; but  18  mentioned  by  Meres  in  15981  and  bears  Urong 
internal  marks  of  an  early  compofition. 

9.  The  Winter's  Tale,  1594. 

Tbi  Winter^ s  Tale  was,  perhaps^  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books^  May  22,  1594,  imder  the  name  of  A  Ifynur  Nygbt*s 
Pajlime\  which  might  have  been  the  fame  play.  It  is  ob-* 
fcrvable  that  ShaW*peare  has  two  other  fimilar  titles;— 
Twelfth  Nighty  and  A  Midfummer  NighCs  Dream:  and  it 
appears  that  the  titles  of  his  plays  were  fometimes  changed^ 
thus,  JliPs  Well  that  Ends  IVtlly  we  have  reafon  to  think, 
was  called  Ltruis  Lahmtr  Won\  and  Hamlet  was  fometimes 
called  Hamkfs  Revenge,  fometimesThe  History  tfHam-^ 
let.  However,  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  Tl)e  JVintet's 
Tale  is  not  enumerated  among  our  author's  plays,  by  Meres, 
in  1598:  a  circumftance  which,  yet,  is  not  decifive  to  (hew 
that  it  was  not  then  written;  for  neither  is  Hamlet  nor  King 
Henry  VL  mentioned  by  him. 

Greene's  Dorajius  and  Fawnia,  from  which  the  plot  of 
this  play  is  borrowed,  was  publifhed  in  1588. 

The  /tenter's  Tale  was  afted  at  court  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1613^     It  was  not  printed  till  1623. 

Mr.  Walpole  thinks,  that  this  play  was  intended  by 
Shakfpeare  as  an  indireft  apology  for  Anne  Bolcyn ;  and 
confiders  it  as  a  Second  Part  to  A.  Henry  Fill*.  My  ref- 
peS  for  that  very  judicious  and  ingenious  writer,  the  lilencc 
of  Meres,  and  the  circumftance  of  there  not  being  one 
rhyming  couplet  throughout  this  piece,  except  in  the  cho* 
ms,  make  me  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  year  1601,  or  1602,  rather  than  that  in  which  it  ii^ 
here  placed. 

10.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1595* 
The  poetry  of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the  warmth 

NO  TE  & 

^  Mf.  of  the  late  Mr,  Vertuc. 
Hiftorick  Doubts. 

7  U 
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of  a  youthful  and  lively  imaginatiotii  the  many  fcenes  that 
It  contains  of  almoft  continual  rhyme  ■,  the  poverty  of  the 
fabk,  and  want  of  difcrimination  among  the  higher  perfon- 
ages,  difpofe  me  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  our  author's 
carlieft  attempts  in  c6medy. 

It  feems  to  have  been  written,  while  the  ridiculous  compe- 
titions, prevalent  among  the  hiftrionick  tribe,  were  ftrongly 
impreflcd  by  novelty  on  his  mind.  He  would  naturally  copy 
thofe  manners  firft,  with  which  he  was  firft  acquainted.  The 
ambition  of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applaufe  he  has  happily 
ridiculed  in  Bottom  the  weaver.  But  among  the  more  digni^ 
fied  perfons  of  the  drama  we  look  in  vain  for  any  traits  of 
chara£ter.  The  manners  of  Hippolita,  the  Amaxoriy  arc  un- 
diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  other  females.  Thefeus,  the 
affociate  of  tiercules,  is  not  engaged  in  any  adventure,  wor- 
thy of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is  he  in  reality  an  agent 
throughout  the  play.  Like  K.  Henry  Vill.  he  goes  out  a 
Maying.  He  meets  the  lovers  in  perplexity,  and  makes  no 
cflFort  to  promote  their  happinefs ;  but  when  fupernatural 
accidents  have  reconciled  them,  he  joins  their  company, 
and  concludes  his  day's  entertainment  by  uttering  fome  mi- 
ferable  puns  at  an  interlude  reprefented  by  a  troop  of  clowns. 
Over  the  fairy  part  of  the  drama  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  influence.  This  part  of  the  fable,  indeed,  (at 
leaft  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  quarrels  of  Oberon  and 
Titania)  was  not  of  our  author's  invention  **. — ^Through  the 

whole 
NO  T£  S. 

•  Ante  p.  2S2. 
.  **  The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer^ s  Canferlury  Tales^  printed  in 
17 7 5,  obfcrvc8  in  his  introductory  difcourfe  (vol.  IV.  p.  161.) 
that  Pluto  and  Proferpine  in  the  Marchant's  Tale,  appear  to  have 
been  *'  the  true  progenitors  of  Shakfpeare's  Oberon  and  Titania.'* 
In  a  tradt  already  quoted,  Greenis  Groatfjjorih  of  Witu^  ^  59^9  ^ 
player  is  introduced,  who  boads  of  having  performed  the  pare  of 
the  King  of  Fairies  with  applaufe.  Greene  himfelf  wrote  a 
play,  endtfed  The  Scottijhe  Story  of  James  the  Founhe^  Jlaine  ai 
Floddon^  intermixed  with  a  fleafant  Comedie  trefented  by  Okeron 
K'^g  of  the  Fairies  I  which  was  entered  at  Stationers*  hall  in  1S94« 
and  printed  in  1  ^90.  Shakfpeare,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  indebted  to  this  piece.  The  plan  of  it  is  fliortly  thif. 
Bohan,  a  Scot,  in  confequence  of  being  diffi;ufted  with  the  world, 
having  retired  to  a  tomb  where  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling,  is  met 
by  Ajier  Oheron^  king  of  the  fairies,  who  entertiuns  him  with  an 
autick  or  dance  by  his  fubje^.    Thefe  two  perfonages,  after  fome 

convcriation^ 
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^srliolc  piece,  the  more  exalted  charafters  are  fubfenricnt  to 
the  interefts  of  thofe  beneath  them.  We  laugh  with  Bottom 
and  his  fellows,  but  is  a  fingle  paflion  agitated  by  the  faint 
and  childifh  follicitudes  of  Hermia  and  Demetrius,  of  He- 
lena and  Lyfander,  thofe  fhadows  of  each  other  ? — That  a 
drama,  of  which  the  prilicipal  perfonages  are  thus  infignifi- 
cant,  and  the  fable  thus  meagre  and  uninterefting,  was  one 
of  our  author*s  earlieft  compofitions,  doe$  not,  therefore, 
feem  a  very  improbable  conjefture;  nor  are  the  beauties  with 
which  it  is  embellifhed,  inconfiftent  \rith  this  fuppofition; 
for  the  genius  of  Shakfpeare,  even  in  its  minority,  could 
€nxbroider  the  coarfeft  materials  with  the  brighteft  and  mod 
lading  colours. 

A  Midjummtr  Night^s  Dream  was  not  entered  at  Station- 
ers' hall  till  0£l.  8,  1600,  in  which  year  it  was  printed  i 
but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598. 

From  the  comedy  of  Dr.J)odtpoll  Mr.  Steevens  has  quoted 
a  line,  which  the  author  feems  to  hare  borrowed  from  Shak- 
fpeare : 

**  'Twas  I  that  led  you  through  the  painted  meads, 
**  Where  the  light y^?/W/j  danc*d  upon  thc^owirSp 
**  Hanging  in  tu'ry  leaf  an  orient  pearL^ 

So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night" s  Dream, 

**  And  hang  a  pearl  in  ev'ry  cowflip's  car." 

Again, 

"  And  that  fame  dew,  which  fometimes  on  the  tudt 
**  Was  wont  to  fwell,  like  round  and  orient  pearlsj^ 
**  Stood  now  within  the  pretty ^ouret's  eyes, 

«  Like  tears,"  &c. 

There  is  no  earlier  edition  of  the  anonymous  play  in  which 
the  foregoing  lines  are  found,  than  that  in  1600;  but  Dr. 
Dodipowle  is  mentioned  by  Naflie,  in  his  preface  to  Gabriel 
Harvefs  Hunt  is  up,  printed  in  1596.  1  his,  therefore,  is 
another  circumftance,  that  in  fome  mcafuie  authorifes  the 
date  here  affigned  to  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  paflage  in  the  fifth  aft,  which,  with  (bmc  probabiB- 

NOTES. 

converfation,  determine  to  liften  to  a  tragedy,  which  is  afied  be- 
fore them,  and  to  which  they  make  a  kind  of  chorus,  by  in9ralii- 
ifig  at  the  end  of  each  adt. 


tj,  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  the  death  of  Spcnfer*,  il 
hot  inconfiilent  with  the  early  appearance  of  this  comedy; 
for  it  might  have  been  inferted  between  the  time  of  the 
poet's  death,  and  the  year  1 600,  when  the  play  was  publifli- 
ed.  And  indeed,  if  the  allufion  was  intended,  the  patfage 
muft  have  been  added  in  that  interval;  for  J  Mtdjummer 
Night* s  Dream  was  certainly  written  in,  or  before,  1598, 
and  Spenfer,  we  are  told  by  Sir  James  Ware,  (whofe  tefti- 
Xnony  with  refpeft  to  this  controverted  point  muft  have  great 
weignt)  did  not  die  till  1599:  "  others,  (he  adds)  have  it 
wrongly^  1598  V  So  careful  a  fearcher  into  antiquity,  who 
lived  fo  near  the  time,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  miftaken  in 
a  fafSt,  concerning  which  he  appears  to  have  made  particular 
enquiries* 

II.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1595. 

It  has  been  already  obiferved,  that  our  author.  In  his  ear- 
ly plays  appears  to  have  been  nmch  addifted  to  rhyming ;  a 
praftice  from  which  he  gradually  departed,  though  he  never 
wholly  deferted  it.  In  this  piece  more  rhymes,  I  believe,  are 
found,  than  in  any  other  of  his  plays.  Love's  Labour  Loji 
and  A  Mldfumm&  Night* s  Dream  only  excepted.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  the  ftory  on  which  it  is  founded,  fo  likely  to 
captivate  a  young  poet,  the  imperfedk  form  in  which  it  ori-s 

NO  TE  S. 

*  **  The  thrice  three  mufes  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary. 

e  Preface  to  Spenfer*s  Fiew  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Dublin^ 
fol.  1633.  This  treatifc  was  written,  according  to  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  1596.  The  tefUmony  of  that  hiflorian,  relative  to  the 
time  of  Spenfer*s  death,'  is  confirmed  by  a  fa6t  related  by  Ben 
Jonfon  to  Mr*  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  recorded  Ly  that 
writer.  When  Spenfer  and  bis  wife  were  forced  in  great  diibeis 
to  fly  from  their  houfe,  which  was  burnt  in  the  Infh  Rebellion^ 
the  Earl  of  Eflex  fent  him  twenty  pieces ;  but  he  refufed  them ; 
telling  the  perfon  that  brought  them,  he  was  furc  he  had  no  tin\e 
to  fpend  them.  He  died  foon  after,  according  to  Ben  Jonfon's 
account,  in  King  Street  [Dublin,]  Lord  EC^x  was  not  in  Ire- 
land in  1598,  and  was  there  from  April  to  September  in  the  foU 
lowing  year. — If  Spenfer  had  died  in  London,  as  Camden  fays  he 
did,  his  death  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Rowland 
Whyte,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  (brother  to  the  poet's 
great  patron)  which  are  flill  extant,,  and  contain  a  minute  detail  o( 
moil  of  the  memorable  occurrences  of  that  time. 

ginally 
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^nalty  apfieaiftdy  -Mid  its  very  earfy  pufcHcadon  '^  all  incline 
me  to  befiei^efhKt  this  Was  Shaklpeare's  firft  tragedy;  for 
the  three  parts  of  Jf.  /ftii/y  f7.  do  not  pretend  to  that  title. 

**  A  new  h$ii3td  of  Rmpia  and  Jtd'uty*  (perhaps  our  au- 
thor's play)  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  Auguft  5, 
1596%  and  the  firft  flcetchof  the  play  tras  printed  in  1597; 
but  it  did  not  appear  in  its  prefent  form  till  two  years  after^ 
wards. 

Few  of  his  plays  sq>pear  to  have  been  entered  at  Stationers* 
hall,  till  they  had  been  fome  time  in  pofleflionof  the  ftage; 
on  which  account  it  may  be  conje£lured  that  this  tragedy 
was  written  in  1595. 

If  the  following  paflage  in  an  old  comedy  already  men- 
tioned, entitled  Dr.  D^dip^U^  which  had  appeared  before 
1596,  be  coftfidersd  as  an  imitation,  it  may  add  fome  weight 
to  the  fuppefitton  thai  Ranuo  and  JulUt  had  been  exhibited 
before  that  year: 

**  The  glorious  parts  of  fair  Lncilia^ 

^  Take  them  ami  join  them  in  the  heavenly  fl^heies^  . 

<*  And  fix  them  there  as  an  eternal  light 

^^  For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at. 

Dr.  Dodtp^U. 
MOTES. 

4  There  is  no  edition  of  any  of  our  author's  genuine  plays  ex* 
tant,  prior  to  1597,  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  published. 

«  There  is  noentiy  in  the  Stationers'  books  relative  to  the  tra- 
Mdy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  antecedent  to  its  publication  in  1597, 
M  this  docs  not  relate  to  it.  This  entry  was  made  by  Edvvnrd 
Whyte^  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  have  related  to  the  poem 
catted  Rom$o  andjkktta^  which  was  entered  in  1582,  by  Richard 
Tottd.  How  vague  the  defcription  of  plays  was  at  this  time»  may 
appear  from  the  foUowipg  entry^  which  is  found  in  the  Stadoners* 
boc^t  an.  199^9  and  (eems  vo  relate  to  Marlowe's  tragetfy  of 
^amtnirlaiDe,  publifhed  in  that  year,  by  Richard  Jones. 

*<  To  Richard  Jones]  Twoe  Conunical  I>(/i-##;[/^iofTamburleiD, 
theCythian  Shepparde.*' 

In  Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine^  as  originally  performed,  feveralcor 
XDick  enterludes  were  introduced ;  whence  perhaps,  the  epithet 
^rnmical  was  added  to  the  title.— As  tragedies  were  fomedmes  en* 
titled  dtfcourfes^  fo  a  grav6  pOem  or  faddifcourfe  in  vcrfe,  (to  ufc 
the  language  of  the  times)  w>a8  frequently  denominated  a  tragedy. 
All  the  poems  inferted  in  the  Mirrour for  Magif treses ^  and  fome  of 
I>ra3rton's  Dieces,  are  called  tragedies^  by  Meres  and  other  ancient 
writers,  oome  of  Sir  David  Ltndfay^s  poems,  though  not  in  a 
<iramatick  form,  are  alfo  by  their  author  entitled  tragedies^ 

-V0JL.L  tT]  rTaki 


•*  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  into  little  (tartfy 
**  And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine, 
**  That  all  the  world  Ihall  be  in  love  with  nightf 
**  And  pay  no  worihip  to  the  gariih  fun/* 

Romeo  and  JuUet^ 

Mr.  Steevcns  in  bis  obfcrvations  on  Ronno  and  Juliet  has 
quoted  thefe  lipes  from  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofammd  : 
**  And  nought-refpefting  death  (the  laft  of  paines) 
**  Plac'd  his  pale  colours  (th'  enjign  of  his  might) 
"  Upon  his  new-got  fpoil,  &c."    * 
So  in' Romeo  and  Jutiety  Aft  V.  Sc.  fii. 

■  **  Beauty's  enjign  yet 

**  Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  io  thy  cheeks^ 
^*  And  deaths  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 
That  Shakefpeare  imitated  Daniel,  or  was  imitated  by  him, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt.  The  early  appearance 
of  The  Complaint  of  Rofamond^^  (which  is  commended  by 
Naihe,  in  a  tradl  entitled  Pierce  Pennilejfe  his  Supplication, 
i!fc.  1592,)  feems  to  authorize  the  former  opinion. 

From  a  fpeech  of  the  Nurfe  in  this  play,  which  contains 
thefe  words — **  It  is  nowflnce  the  earthquake  eleven  years^  &€.**■ 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjeflures,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  or  at  leaft 
part  ot  it,  was  written  in  159 1 ;  the  novels  from  which  Shak- 
^eare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  ftory,  not  men- 
tioning any  fuch  circnmftancej  while,  on  the  other  baud*, 
there  aftually  was  an  earthquake  in  England  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1580,  which  he  might  here  have  had  in  view*. — It 
is  not  without  great  diftruft  of  my  own  opinion  that  I  ex- 
prefs  my  diflent  from  a  gentleman,  to  whofe  judgment  the 
higheft  refpe£k  is  due ;  but,  I  own,  this  argument  does.not 
appear  to  me  conclufive.  It  feema  extremely  improbable, 
that  bhakfpeare,  when  he  was  writing  this  trage^,  fhould 
have  adverted,  with  fuch  precifion,  to  the  date  of  an  earth- 
quake that  had  been  felt  in  his  youth  j  unlefs  we  fuppofc 
him  to  have  entertained  fo  ftrange  and  incongruous  a  thought, 
as  to  wifh  t<?  perfuade  his  audience,  that  the  events  which 

NOTES. 

t  ^*  A  bookc  called  Delia  containynge  divcrfe  fonatea,  with  /^^ 
Camplaiute  of  Rcfauundr^'^*  v.as  entered  at Stationeri*  hall  by  Siraoi^ 
Waterfi>n  in  Feb.  t  ^91— a.  ■ 

%  Stc  Romeo  andfuUet^  Aft  I,  Sc,  \\u 
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AYc  Ac  iubjcft  of  his  play,  happened  at  Verona  m  l^^r^* 
at  the  Tery  moment  that  a  dramatick  reprefentation  of  them 
ii^as  exhibiting  in  London :  (for  if  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  writ- 
ten in  1 59 1,  it  probably  was  then  alfo  reprefented.)    The 
paflage  quoted  ftrikes  me,  as  only  difplayUng  qne  of  thofe 
charadieriftical  traits,  which  diftinguifh  old  people  of  the 
lower  clafs;  who  delight  in  enumerating  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute circumftances  that  have  no  relation  to  the  bufinefs  im« 
inediately  under  their  confideration  *»,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  computing  time  from  extraordinary  events,  fuch  as 
battles,  comets,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.     This  featura 
of  their,  character  our  author  has  in  various  places,  ftrongly 
marked.     Thus  (to  meption  one  of  many  inftances)  the 
Grave-digger  in  Hamlet  fays,  that  he  came  to  his  employ- 
ment, "  of  all  the  days  i'th'year,  that  day  that  the  lalt 
king  (fercami  Fortinbrai — that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet 
was  b§mJ* — Shakfpeare    probably  remembered  the  earth- 
quake in  1580,  and  thought  he  might  introduce  one,  y^ 
the  noTUif  at  Mbntua.     Why  he  has  placed  this  earthquake 
at  the  diftance  of  eleven  years,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  deter- 
mine.    However,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  having  Aippofed 
it  to  have  happened  on  the  day  on  which  Juliet  was  weaned^ 
he  could  not  well  have  made  it  more  diilant  than  thirteen 
years;  which,  indeed,  from  the  context,  fhouldfeem  to  be 
the  true  readin^t   Suppofing  the  author  to  have  ufed  figures^ 
the  miftake  might  eafily  have  happened. — At  prefent  there 
is  a  manifeft  contradid^on  in  theNurfe's  account;  for  flie  ex- 
prefsly  fays  that  Juliet  was  within  a  fortnight  and  odd  days 
oi  comY\eAnz\icx  fourteenth  year  \  and  yet,  according  to  the 
computation  nere  made,  flie  could  not  well  be  much  more 
than,  twelve  years  old.     Perhaps  Shakfpeare  was  more  care- 
ful to  mark  the  garrulity,  than  the  precifion,  of  the  old  wo- 
man—^r  perhaps,  he  meant  this  very  incorre£tnefs  as  a  trait 
of  her  charafter :— or,  without  having  recourfe  to  either  of 
thefe  foppofitions,  fhall  we  fay,  that  our  author  was  here, 
as  in  fome  other  places,  haily  and  inattentive  ?    it  is  certain 

N  O  T  E. 

k  Thus  Mrs.  Quickly  in  AT.  Henry  IF.  reminds  Falftaff,  that 
he  **  fwore  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  to  marry  her,  fitting  m  her 
JDolphin  chamber,  at  a  round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wcd- 
iKfday  in  Whitfun-week,  when  theprince  broke  hii  head  for  liL* 
caiog  hit  father  to  a  iinging  man  of  Windlbr." 

^  [Ta]  that 
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that  there  ii  ntthing  in  which  he  ii  lefsnecnnte,  tliatr  t^ 
computation  of  time.  Of  his  hegl^ence  in  this  rcfyeikp 
At  fbm  Liki  lu  Thi  Mirry  fTsvif  pf  mndfir^  Migjwnfur 
Mtisfwt^  and  OibiUa,  £umi(b  remarkable  inftattces*^ 

it«  CotiBDY  69  EaftoltSj  1596. 

In  a  tntGtf  writtta  br  Tliomaft  Decker^  entltted  NtU^t 
fr^m  Httt  br§ugbt  if  M  DeviPs  Catrbr,  i6o6»  iSitrt  feeiiit 
tb  be  an  atluii^  to  this  comedy: 

*^  -— — '  liit  ignorance  (arifin|;  from  hia  bBnikieft)  ii  Ae 
tnhf  caufe  of  £is  dmiSt  rf  Err9rs/* 

This  pbj  was  nctthcr  enteral  on  the  Stationer^  bbok^^ 
fior  priniedi  till  l62^»  biit  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  J  5981 
and  exhibits  internal  proofs  of  hamg  been  an  earW  pro* 
dudion.  k  ce^ld  iiot,  however,  have  been  written  Ddbre 
1 596;  Ibr  the  ttanflation  of  tbe  Meiiaechmi  of  Plautus>  £poni 
vriuth  the  plot  was  taken,  was  not  pnbliihed  till  1 595. 

13.  Hamlet,  1596. 

The  tragedj  of  Haitdit  was  not  regiftered  in  the  books^ 

the  Stattooer/ company  till  die  26th  of  July  itea»norpriiit-^ 
ed  till  1604.  This  circnmftance,  and  indeed  the  goierat 
air  of  theplay^itfelf,  which  has  not,  it  muft  he  owned,  An 
:q>pearance  of  an  early  composition,  mi^t  induce  us  toclaft 
it  five  or  fix  years  later  dian  1 596,  were  we  not  overpower^ 
ed  by  the  proof  adduced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  by  oti^r  cir- 
eumftancesi  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a^ed  in, 
or  before,  that  year*^.  The  piece,  however^  which  was 
dien  exhibited,  was  probablv  but  a  rude  (ketch  of  that  whidk 
we  now  pofiefs ;  for  from  tne  tide  page  of  the  firft  edidon^ 
in  1604,  we  learn,  that  (like  Rmf^  smt  Jtdkti  laoA  tbe^ 

NOTES. 

iSetMkny  PTt^ex rfWrndfor^  ACt  IL Sc. hS^^Meaflfir  Mtafi, 
A£t  U  Sc^  iii.  and  iv.— ^  jtm  Like  /f,  Aa  IV.  Sc.  i.  and  tiu~* 
OiJbeUe,  Aa  III.  Sc,  iii.  <«  I  ilept  die  aM/  night  weU,*^&c. 

k  «<  Dr.  Lodge jpublifiied,  in  the  year  i^»  a  pamfdilet  called 
9Ft/s  Miferit^  or  the  Worl^i  MaJtiefs^  M/covering  the  incarnate  Dt^ 
^Hi  afde  age^  quarto.  One  of  thele  devtk  is  Hau^wrtme^  orfer^ 
rmvfir  another  nuut^tfMctejgie^  who,  fays  the  dodkn*,  u^feukle^ 
^rr,  and  looks  as  pale  as  tb^  vizacd  ot  th^gh^^  who  cnedib  mi* 
foably  tt  the  chestie,  Hamkt  rerenge,'^  Fanna:*8  mptf  m  tim 
LeamUig  rfSiah^ean.  j 

Mttff 
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Mirrf  tyivet  pf  fFinJJir)  it  had  been  ealmEed  to  almoft 
twice  ksofi^iiuil  fiae. 

Tbi  Cafi  u  (dterti^  a  comedy,  attriboted  tp  Ben  Jonfon> 
and  written  before  the  end  of  the  year  1599^  contains  a 
paflage.  which  fee^s  to  me  to  hai^e  a  reference  to  thia  pby : 
.  A<#^.  **  But  firft  VVifiaj  tbi ghoJ)\  I'U cmU  bim  #»/•.*• 

In  the  iecond  a£b  oitiamUt^  a  conteft  between  d^  chilr 
dren  of  the  queen's  chapel  %  and  the  adors  of  the  eftabifiied 
theatres,  is  alluded  to.  At  what  time  that  conteft  began,  ia 
uncertain.  But,  fliould  it  appear  not  to  have  commenced 
till  fome  years  a£ter  the  date  here  afligned,  it  would  not,  I 
apprehend,  be  a  fuffident  reafbn  for  afcribing  this  play  to  a 
later  period;  for,  as  we  are  certain  that  confiderable  additions 
wece  made  to  it  after  its  firft  produ£lion,  and  have  fome  an- 
thority  for  attributing  the  firft  (ketch  of  it  to  1 596,  till  that 
authority  is  ihaken,  we  i^ay  prefume,  that  any  paflage 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  that  ds^e,  was  not  in  the  play  on* 
ginally,  but  a  fubfequent  infertion. 

With  refpe£^  to  the  allufion  in  <pieftion,  it  probably  waft 
an  addition ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  quarto  of  1 604,  (which 
has  not  the  appearance  of  a  n^utilated  or  imperfe^  copy,) 
nor  did  it  appe^  in  print  till  the  publication  of  the  folio  ill 
1623. 

The  fame  ob&rration  may  be  made  on  the  pa4age  pro* 
duced  by  Mr.  Holt,  to  prove  that  this  play  was  not  written 
lill  after  1597*  '^  Thiir  inhibitioM  ccmss  by  miMS  1/*  thi  kit 
imn^vatitn.  This,  indeed,  does  appear  in  the  quarto  of 
1604,  but,  we  may  prefume,  was  added  in  the  iuterval  be* 

NOTES. 

'  This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  1609,  but  it  had  appeared 
fnany  years  betbre.    The  time  when  it  was  written,  is  afccrtaincd 
with  great  precilion  by  the  following  circum (lances.     It  contains 
an  alluGod  to  Meres's  Wlt*s  Treiffury^  firft  printed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1598,  (Ante  p.  176.)  and  is  itfelf  mentioned  by  Naihe 
in  h»  LentiM  Stuffs  4to.  1 599. — **  It  is  right  of  the  merry  cob- 
Icr**  ftuff,  in  that  witty  plav  oi  the  Cafe  is  Alien  J.** 
»  Jonfon's  works,  vol.  Vll.  p.  362,  Whallcy*s  edit. 
*  Between  the  years  159^  and  1600,  fome  of  Lilly's  comedies 
I  <frere  performed  by  thefe  children.     Many  of  the  plays  of  Jonfon 
twerc  rcprcfeoted  oy  them  between  1600  and  160^;. — From  a  paf- 
ii}i|^  in  J^k  DruftCs  Epntainment^  or  the  Comedy  ofPafjml  am  J 
^afibrHne,  ^ich  was  printed  in  l6a»«  we  learn  that  they  were 
uticll  followed  at  that  time. 

I T  3  ]  twceuL 
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twccn  IS97>   (when  the  ftatutc  alluded  10,-39  EUz.  cb. 
4— was  enaded)  and  that  year. 

Hamlet  •  Sadler  was  one  of  the  witnefles  to  Shakfpeare's 
Will.  He  was  probably  bom  foon  after  the  firft  exhibition 
of  this  play;  and,  according  to  this  date,  was  twenty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  atteftation. 

If  this  tragedy  had  not  appeared  till  fome  years  after  the 
date  here  afligned,  he  would  not  have  been  at  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare's  death  above  fixteen  or  fcventcen  years  old;  at 
which  age  he  fcarcely  would  have  been  chofen  as  a  witnefs 
to  fo  folemn  an  aft. 

The  following  paflage,  in  An  Epijlle  to  the  Gentlemen  Stu^ 
dents  of  the  Two  Univerjities  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  prefixed  to 
Greene's  Jrcadioy  (which  has  no  date)  has  been  tfiought  to 
allude  to  this  play. — "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  firft  text  of 
ftudies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  frieAdfnip  with  a  few 
of  our  trivial  tranflators.  It  is  a  common  praftitc.  now  a- 
days,  among  a  fort  of  (hifting  companions,  that  runnc 
through  every  art,  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of 
Noverint^  whereto  they  were  born,  and  bufie  themfclves  with 
the  endevors  of  art,  that  could  fcarcely  latinize  their  neck* 
verfe  if  they  fhould  have  necde;  yet  Englifh  Senecc^  read 
by  candle  light,  yeelds  many  good  fentences,  as  Bloud  is  a 
hegfiar^  and  fo  forth :  and  if  you  intreat .  bim  faire  in  a 
frofty  morning  he  will  affbord  you  whole  hamlets,  1  (hould 
fay,  handfuls  of  tragical  fpeeches. ,  But  O  grief!  Tempus 
idax  return — what  is  that  will  laft  always  ?  The  fea  ex- 
haled  by  drops  will  in  continuance  be  drie  5  and  Seneca^  let 
bloud  line  by  line  and  page  by  page,  at  length  muft  necdcs 
die  to  our  ftagc.*' 

This  paflage  does  not,  in  ray  apprehenfion,  decifivcly 
prove  that  our  author's  Hamlet  was  written  fo  early  as  1 591  j 
Jin  which  year?  Dr.  Farmer,  on  good  grounds,  coujeftures 

that 
NOTES. 

•  It  has  been  obferved  to  me,  that  there  arc  other  inftanccs  of 
this  being  ufed  as  a  chriflian  name ;  it  is  certainly  very  uncom* 
mon ;  and  may  be  fairhr  fuppofed,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  taken  its 
rife  from  the  play.  -  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that 
this  was  his  name.  The  name  fubfcribed  to  Shakfpeare's  original 
Will  (ivhich  I  have  fetn) /eems  to  be  Hamnet:  but  in  the  body  of 
the  Will,  he  is  called  Hamlet  Sadler. 

P  Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  Mf.  Additions  to  Langbaine't  Livu  oftb§ 
Drismatick  Poets ^  fays,  on  I  know  not  wliat  authority,  tki^  Greene's 

Ar^mdim 
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tlat  Greeners  Arcadia  was  publiflied:)  for  fuppofing  this  to 
have  been  a  fncer  at  Shakfpeare,  it  might  have  been  inferted 
in  fome  new  edition  of  this  traft  after  1596;  it  being  a  fre- 
quent pra£bice  of  Nafhe  and  Greene,  to  make  additions  to 
their  pamphlets  at  every  re-impreffion.  , 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  Shakfpeare  was  the  pcr- 
fon  whom  Nafhe  had  here  in  contemplation.  He  feems  to 
point  at  fome  dramatick  writer  of  that  time,  who  had  been 
originally  a  fcrivener  or  attorney : 

**  jI  dirk  foredoomed  bis  fatbir*sfiul  to  crofs^ 
Who  pcn*d  ajianza  when  he/houldengrofi^' — 

who,  inftead  of  tranfcribing  deeds  and  pleadings,  chofe  to 
imitate  Seneca's  plays,  of  which  a  tranflation  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  not  many  years  before. — "  The  trade  ofNoverinf*  is  the 
tradeof  an  attorney  or  notary  ^.  Shakfpeare  was  not  bred  to 
the  law,  at  leaft  we  have  fto  fiich  tradition  5  nor,  however 
freely  he  may  have  borrowed  from  North's  Plutarch  and  Ho- 
linflied's  Chronicle^  does  he  appear  to  be  at  all  indebted  to  the 
tranflation  of  Seneca* 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Nafhe 
is  the  moft  licentious  in  his  language^  perpetually  diftort- 
ing  words  from  their  primitive  fignification,  in  a  manner 
often  puerile  and  ridiculous,  but  more  frequently  incom- 
prehenfibk  and  abfurd.  His  profe  works,  it  they  were  col- 
lefted  together,  would  perhaps. exhibit  a  greater  farrago  of 
unintelligible  jargon,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  produfiions 
of  any  author  ancient  or  modem.  An  argument  thai  refts 
on  a  term  ufed  by  fuch  a  writer,  has  but  a  weak  foundation* 
.  The  phrafe — "  whole  hamlets  of  tragical  fpeeches** — is  cer- 
ftunly  intelligible,  without  fuppofing  an  allufion  to  the  play  ^ 
and  might  have  only  meant  a  large  quantity. -^^^  meet  a 
fimilar  expreflion  in  our  author's  Cymbeline. 

«  I'd  let  a  parijh  of  fuch  Clotejis  blood."— 

NOTES. 

Arcadia  was  printed  in  xjSp.     If  he  is  right,  it  is  itill  lefs  pro- 
bable  that  this  parage  ihould  have  related  to  our  author's  i7<7/Ky/e/* 
%  **  The  CouniTjjr  Lawyers  too  jog  down  apace. 
Each  with  his  noverint  univerfi  face." 

Ravcnfcroft's  Prologue  prefixed  to  Titus  Andronicut* 
Our  ancient  deeds  were  written  in  Latin,  and  frequently  began 
ivith  the  words,  Noverint  Umverfi.  The  f(^m  it  fiill  retained. 
Know  all  men^i  &c« 

(T4)  It 


(  ^  ) 

It  ihould  alfo  be  ohfe/ved,  that  ^'  hamlets,*^  ia  die  forcb 

foing  paflagc,  is  not  printed  in  Italicks,  though  the  word 
tntcoy  in  the  fame  fentence^  is^  and  all  the  quotations^  au- 
thors' names^  and  hooks  mentioned  in  this  epiftls^  ^e  dif« 
tingutfiied  by  that  chara£ben 

14.  King  JanN,  1596. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  uncontefted  pYays  pf  S^iakr 
jpeare,  that  is  not  entered  in  the  boojk(s  of  the  Stationers' 
company.  It  was  not  printed  till  1623,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Meres  in  1^98^  unicfs  he  miftook  the  old  play  in  two 
parts»  printed  m  1591,  for  the  compofition  of  Muikfpeare  ^ 

In  the  firft  t£k  of  King  Jpbn^  an  ancient  tragedy,  entitled 
Sglyman  and  Pirftda^  is  alluded  to.  The  earlieft  editioa  of 
that  pki¥,  now  extant,  is  that  of  i599>  but  it  was  written, 
ieu^d  prooably  a£ledj  many  years  before  \  for  it  was  entered 
W  the  Stationers  booJus^  ^  Edward  Whyte,  Mov.  20y  1592. 

Marilon^s  Infottau  (^m$fty  priiMsed  in  1603^  contains  a 
paiTagie,  whkbt  if  it  ibould  be  conGdered  as  an  imitation  of 
a  fimilar  one  in  King  Jobiiy  will  afcertain  this  htftorical  dra^ 
ma  to  have  been  writtea  at  leaft  before  diat  year : 
.    ''  Then  how  much  more  in  me»  whofe  youthful  Ycins^ 

**  Like  a  proud  rivir^  wtrflm  tkiir  iouads" 
$a  in  King  John: 

«  Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rhemUfv 
,  **  JUii^  a  fr$ud  rivir  paring  o\ir  bis  bowub.** 

15.  RicPLARP  II.  1597* 

King  Rifbard  IL  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books, 
AuguAy  19^  15979  aAd.p8inted  in  that  year. 

Dr.  Farmer  fuppolos  that  tho^  was  a  former  play  on  tbi^ 
(iibjeA^  b^aufe  when  Sir  Gilly  Merrickci  one  of  the  foU 

NOTE. 

f  It  Is  obfenrablei  thft  on  the  republication  of  this  old  play  iq 

161 1,  the  .two  parts  9ft  fct  ifonh — **  as  they  were  (fundiy  times) 

lately  aftcd  by  the  ^eenf^s  Majefiies Jtroants^^ — a  defcription, 

which,  probably^  was  coped  Kterally  from  the  former  edition  in 

1591.    K  this  had  been  realty  Shakfpeare's  performance,  it  would 

'have  been  defcribed,  on  its  rc-imprcflion,  as  a^d  hy  bis  Majefifs 

fervants}  for  fo  runs  rite  titleof  moA-of  his  genuine  jneces,  that 

'W^erc  either  originally  printed  or  rc-pnblifhed  after  the  year  i6op 

The  bocAfeller,  the  b^ter  to  tmpofe  on  the  publick,  prefixed  tfe 

letters  W.  Sh.to  the  new-edition  of  this  play  in  .x6x  l,  which  dp 

poc  appear  in  the  former  impreffion  in  1^91* 

I  bwers 
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fowers  of  tfie  Earl  of  Eflex,  on  the  ytli  of  Febniary  1600^—1^ 
4efired  a  company  of  adors  to  perfoim  Kiuf  RiAar^  /A  diet 
alleged  ^  that  the  phj  was  m^  and  that  they  fhov^d  bavp 
a  lofs  in  playing  it.*' 

Our  author^s  performancei  however,  mig^t  fkatre  b^en 
intended^  and  the  players,  perhaps^  confidered  ^  play  af 
^,  that  had  been  three  or  four  years  in  pofle^mof  th^. 
ftage.  They  might  have  only  meant,  that  it  was  not  tfA^ 
Jeajan.  Indeed,  I  the  rather  think  that  this  was  their  mean^ 
ing,  becaufe  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Statiohers'  books,  nor 
in  any  ancient  catalogue  that  I  haye  feen,  of  any  play  09 
this  nibjedl,  except  that  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  further  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  Dr.  Farmer  rdjles 
on  the  dodrines  of  indefeafabie  right  contained  in'this  play^ 
which,  he  thinks,  could  not  have  been  agreeacble  to  the  in- 
furgents  abovemcntioned.  But  they  dp  not  appear  to  hav^ 
been  fo  much  concerned  about  the  fentiments  of  the  pieqe^ 
(with  which,  perhaps,  they  were  unacquainted)  as  defiroud 
to  behold  the  cataftrophc  that  it  exhibits.— This,  I  con* 
ceive,  may  be  collefted  from  the  paragraph  fubjoined  to  that 
which  Dr.  Farmer  has  quoted—**  So  eameft  hee  (Menicke) 
was,  to  fatisfy  his  eyes  with  a  fight  9f  that  iragidUf  whidi 
he  diought  ibone  after  his  Lord  ihould  bring  from  the  ftast 
totheftateV 

16.  Richard  III.  1597. 

Entered  at  the  Stationers^  hall,  0£t  20,  1597.  Printed 
in  that  year. 

17.  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  1597. 

Entered  Feb.  25,  1597,  according  to  ourprcfent  reckotw 
ing,  1598.  Written  therefore  probably  in  1597,  Piinxd 
in  J  598. 

18.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  159$. 

Entered  July  22,  1598^  and  mentioned  by  Meres  in  that 
year.     Publiflied  in  1600. 

19.  AxL^s  Well  that  Enx>s  Well,  159*. 

JJl^s  Will  that  Ends  Well  was  not  regiftered  at  Stationers* 

NOTE. 

^  fr^cHdingsMt  tbi  AnaigBmint'ifZk&li^iftmiki^^tsu  f<o«L 

ball. 
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liaHf  Jiof  printed,  till  1613;  but  proba^lv  13  the  phy  men- 
fioned  by  Meres,  in  1598,  under  the  title  of  Lov/s  Lab$ur 
iViiiu  This  comcdv  was,  I  believe,  aUb  fomctimos  called 
jt  Bad  Beginning  makes  a  Good  Ending\  for  1  iind  that  a  play 
vit^  that  title,  together  with  HoifpuVy  bemdi^f  and  Biotrix, 
and  feveral  others,  was  aSed  at  court,  by  John  Heminge*ff 
company  in  the  year  1613:  and  no  fuch  piece  is  to  be  found, 
in  any  colleftion  however  complete  or  cxtenfive,  nor  is  fudi 
a  title  preferved  in  any  lift  or  catalogue  whatfoever.  As  the 
titles  of  Hot/pufy  and  Benedi^  and  Beatrix^  were  fubftitutcd 
in  the  place  of  thefirjl  part  tf  K.  Henry  //^.  and  Much  Ad& 
mbotet  Nothings  it  is  probable  that  the  other  was  only  a  new 
name  for  Ms  fViU  that  Ends  WelL 

By  an  entry  in  the  hand  writing  of  king  Charles  L  in  n 
copy  of  the  Iccond  edition  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  monarch,  and  is  now  in 
the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  it  appears,  that  this  pby  waft 
alfo  fometimes  called  Mr*  ParolUs. 

•    ao*  Sir  John  OldcaftUt  1598, 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall,  Auguft  4, 1600, 
and  printed  in  the  fame  year.  It  was  a£led  very  early  *  in 
that  year,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  fervants,  before  Monf* 
Vereiken,  ambaffadoi  to  Qtleen  Elizabeth  from  the  Arch- 
duke and  the  Infanta. 

I .  The  prologue  to  this  piece  furnifhes  a  ftrong  argument  to 
Ihew  that  it  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare.  The  following' 
lines  particularly  deferve  our  attention: 

«*  The  doubtfull  title,  (gentlemen)  prefixt 
\       «*  Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand 
•*  May  breed  fufpence  — — 
**  To  ftop  which  fcruple  let  this  brcefe  fuffice: 
**  It  is  no  pampered  glutton  we  prefent, 
**  Nor  aged  councellour  to  youthfuU  finne; 
**  But  one  whofe  vertue  flione  above  the  reft^ 
**  A  valiant  martyr ^  and  a  vertuous  peere— 

**  ■    '  ■         Let  fair  truth  be  grac'd, 

'^  Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  d^fac'd.^ 

«• 
NOTE. 

t  On  the  16th  of  Marph  1599,  in  bBi  1600*    See  the  Latms 
Jfftbt  Syt^ey  Fmify$-^oU  II.  p*  175% 

The 
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The  chani^ier  liere  alluded  to,  which  the  author  was  ap* 
prehenfive  the  audience  might  confound  with  his  virtuous 
pHT^  appears  to  have  been  one  that  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  M  play  of  King  Henry  f^.  (»  prior  to  Shakfpeare's)  under 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftlc  «.     This  exhibition  was  the 
ftrg^d  iftdentkn  that  hsd  defaaiformir  time.     In  this  old  play 
are  found  the  outlines  of  fome  of  the  characters  which  Shak* 
fpeare  has  introduced  in  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV. 
and  King  Henry  V.    The  Sir  John  CMdcaftJe  of  the  old  play 
was  probably  the  prototype  of  Sir  John  FalftafF.    It  is  not 
Beceflkry  here  to  enter  into  the  queilion,  whether  FalibiF 
was  originally  called  by  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.   Whether  he 
was  or  not,  thefe  lines  could  not,  I  S4)prehend,  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare.    If  FalftafF  originally  went  by 
the  name  of  Oldcaftle,  Shak^eare  was  then  as  guilty  as  the 
author  of  the  old  Henry  V.  and  he  never  would  have  arraign- 
ed himfelf  for  exhibiting  the  pampered  glutton  and  aged  de- 
bauchee, under  the  name  ot  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  the  good 
lord'  Cobham.    Though  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the  fat 
knight  bore  originally  the  name  of  Falftafiv  Shakfpeare  would 
hardly  have  touched  upon  this  ftring  5  for  the  rcprcfenting 
of  Sir  John  Faftolfe,  a  celebrated  general,  and  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  under  the  charafler  of  a  debauchee  and  a  eoun' 
filUr  to  puthfid  fm^  was  no  lefs  a  forgery,  and  a  departure 

from  the  truth  of  hifiory,  than  the  other. 

Our  author  himfelf  too  feems  to  ridictile  this  very  pro- 

logue,  in  his  epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  tV. 

^  For  Oldcaftle  dyed  a  martyr^  -and  this  is  not  the  man.**— 

This  furely  ought  to  decide  tbe  queftion. 

This  reference  induces  me  to  think  that  Sir  John  Oldcafifi 

was  written  before  $hi  Second  Petri  of  King  Henry  IF. 

21.  Second  Part  or  K.  H^nry  IV.  J598. 
^e  Second  Pari  of  K.  Henry  IF.  was  entered  on  the  St^ 

NOTES. 

'  ■  The  old  JT.  Hemy  V.  muft  have  been  written  before  1 590, 
forTarleton,  who  adied  two  parts  in  it,  (the  Cloirn,  and  the 
Judge)  died  in  that  year* 

'  if  theallufionfhouldbefuppofed  to  have  been,  not  to  tfaa 

OldodUe  of  the  old  phy,  but  to  our  author's  Sir  John  Falftaff,  as 

exhibited  in  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  fuch  a  fuppo- 

^^  wiU  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument  in  the  text» 

Vol*  L  tioner^* 
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tidrtird' tooks,  Auguft  23,  1600,  and  was  pnntcd  in  tfiat 
year.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  latter  ciifi  of  the  yeaf 
]  598,  for  from  the  epilogue  it  appears  to  have  been  compore4 
tcfore  AT*  Henry  V,  which  itfelf  muft  have  been  written  inj 
9r  before,  1599. 

It  is  obfeivablc  that  the  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV* 
^as  entered  at  Stationers'  hall,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1598,  by  the  name  of  "  A  Booke  entitUd  We  Hijiorie  of  henry 
the  Fourth,  &c/'  At  that  time,  it  is  probable,  the  author 
had  nqt  conceived  the  idea  of  exhibiting  Falftaffin  a  fecond 
drama,  and  therefore  that  play  was  not  th*n  diftinguiflicd 
"  by  the  title  of  The  First  ParL  When  the  fame  piece  wag 
entered  about  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  9th  of  Jan. -i  598-^, 
it  was  entitled,  "  A  book  coiled  The  First  Part  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  K.  Henry  IV.  extending  to  the  end  of  the  firjl  year  of 
his  rei;^.'*  The  poet  having  now  compofed  two  plays  on 
this  fubjefti  difllnftion  became*  neceffary.  The  Second 
Part  of  K.  Henry  JV.  ytfc  may,  therefore,  conclude  with 
certainty,  waft  written  in  the  interval  between  thefe  two 
entries,  that  is,  fome  time  in  the  year  1598,  probably  in 
th<;  latter  part  of  it  9  for  Merefs,  who  in  his  Wifs  Treafttry^ 
(which  was  not  publilhed  before  September  in  that  year) 
has  enumerated  Henry  IV.  among  our  author's  plays,  does 
not  fpeak  of  it  as  a  firft  part;  faor  does  he  mention  it  as  a 
play  in  two  parts.  Ilis  words  are  thefe :  "  As  Plautus  and 
Seneca  arc  accounted  th«  bcft  for  comedy  and  tragedy,  a- 
xnong  the  Latines,  fo  Shakefpeare,  among  the  EngUin,  b 
the  moft  excellent  in'both  kinds  for  the  ftage :  for'  comedy, 
witnefs  his  Gentlemen  ofVirema^  his  Errers^  his  Lovers' Latour 
toj}^  his  Le^et  Labour  fVonne^  his  Midfummer  Night*s  Dr$am^ 
and  his  Merchant  ef  Venice  \  for  tragedy  3^,  his  Richard  //• 
Richard  UL  HenrvIV.  K.Jobny  Titus  Andrenicus,  and  his 
Rcmeo  and  JuSet  *.**  \    .  '    . 

The  following  aljufion  to  one  of  the  c^iarafjcfs  in  this 
play,  which  is  wund  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Mati  out  ef  bis 
Jd^ynour,  AEt  V.  5c.  ii.  fir  ft  a£led  in  I599>  is  an  additional 

NO  r£  s. 

f  The  circumftance  of  Hotfpur's  death  in  this  pjay,  and  its 
being  an  hiflorical  drataa,  I  (uppofe,  induced  Mercs  to  denominac* 
tlje  Pirji  Part  of  Henry  2^.  a  tragedy* 

•  ^Vit^s  Treafury^  p.  282. 

«utborit| 


MdiOrkj.^  fo^pofing  the  Stwul Pari  if£.  Kmy  iK  ttf 
kafeWft  written  in  1598. 

,   ^'  $mM»  What's ke^  gentle  Moiif.  &riik?  Not  diatgaw 
tleoian? 
^  F4/L  No,  Lady;  tfai$  is  a  klafinan  to  Jtfftim  Sthwrn."^ 

fti*  £.  Hbn&y  V.  I599i 

Mr.  Pdpe  thought  that  thi$  hiftorical  dmnia  was  one  c^ 
our  author's  lateft  compofitions;  but  he  was  cviJeiitlv  mi£» 
iakcn;  Kin^  Hinry  V.  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books, 
Augttil  ]4»  160O1  and  printed  in  Ae  iame  vear.  It  was 
written  ^/<r  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Hiwj  IF.  being  prmmf« 
e4'i0  f^^pU<>gue  of  that  plaj;  and  while  the  Earl  of  S<^ 
fex  m^»  in  Xreknd  K  Lonl  Eflba  went  to  Ireland  Apttl  15^ 
1599,  and  returned  to  JLondon  on  die  28th  of  Septemhsf 
IB  tja^  ij»p$  year.  So  tb«t  this  pky  (unleft  tiie  psffage  te* 
btim<tp  hto  was  inferted  aAer  the  piece  was  iihifhed)  tnuft 
haVeiieeil  oompofed  between  April  and  September.  15994 
Siiqipofing  that  paflsge  a  Aibfeqiient  infeitlon,  the  play  wa; 
DTwaUy  fiot  written  itng  before  $  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1J9&; 

'fhe  prologue^  to  13en  Jonfonh  Evgry  Mat  in  his  Humowr 
leems  cledrly  to  allude. to  this  play;  and,  if  we  Were  fure 
that  it  was  .written  at  the  (aiiie  time  with  the  piece  itfelf, 
mi^  ialAiH^eitK,  notwithflanding  she  fiknot  6t  Meres,  to 
Dlaq^  JCt«jf  Hmry  V.  a  year  ortwo  eariier)  f6r  Every  Man  in 
lis  Hitm^ur  is  (aid  tohatre  been  a£ted  in  1 598.  But  I  fufpeft 
that  the  prologise  which  now  apptmn  hniott  k  was  not  writ* 

^  NOTES. 

»  See  the  Chorus  to  the  fifth  aft  oflCing  Hmry  K 

fc  <<  tit  hiAer  prays  you  irill  be  pleafedto  fee 
*^  Osefuch,  to-day,  asother  pli^s  ihoiild  be; 
^  tPbere  neithtr  Chmts  niocfuyou  «V  Atfeas^  &ff  .*• 

Prologue  to  Enftry  Man  in  his  Mmmsmr. 

Tbefe  lines  formerly  appeared  to  tee  fo  decifiTe  with  rsfpeft  1^ 
ihe  date  of  this  piece,  tteit  I  hare  quoted  them,  in  a  no«eon  K* 
JitnryFmto^i^  diac  this  hiftorical  drams  muft  have  been  writ* 
lan  be£sre.i598  f  .aa  opinion  from  which,  fi)r  the  rc^fons  abori 
^bcidt  I  am  now  diipofsd  to  recede. 

tea 
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ten  till  i6ot,  when  the  play  was  printed  ^.  It  appears  to  htre 
been  Jonfon's  firft  performance  ^;  and  we  may  prefume  thaf 
it  was  the  very  play,  which,  we  are  told,  was  brought  on 
the  ftage  by  the  good  offices  of  ShaJdjpeare,  who  himfelf 
aded  in  it  *•  Malignant  and  envious  as  Jonfon  appears  to 
have  been,  be  hardly  would  have  ridiculed  his  benefa£ior 
at  the  very  time  he  was  fo  effentially  obliged  to  him. 
In  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  his  jealoufy  probably  broke 
out,  and  vented  itfclf  in  this  prologue.  It  is  certam  th^t^ 
not  long  after  the  year  1600,  acoolnefs^  arofe  betweea 

Shakfpeare 
NOTES. 

•  That  this  attack  on  King  Henry  K*  was  made  m  1601,  ap- 

Srsthe  more  probable  from  this  circumftance: — in  Ben  Jem- 
's ^oeiafier^  which  was  iirft  aded  in  that  year,  feveral  padag^ 
of  this  play  are  ridiculed. 

*■  Jonfon  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  Indu6Hon  to  the  Magnetich  haif^ 
that  this  was  his  iiril  dramatick  performance.—**  The  author  lie- 
ginning  his  fludies  of  this  kind  with  Entery  Man  in  bis  Humour/* 

e  Itthe  names  of  the  adtors,  prefixed  to  this  pla^r,  were  ammg- 
ed  in  the  fame  order  as  the  pcrfons  reprefented,  which  is  vcrv  pro- 
bable, Shakfpeare  played  the  part  of  Old  Knowelh  It  is  {aid,  that 
he  alfo  played  the  part  of  Adam  in  As  you  Like  It ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Betterton  that  he  performed  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Ham^ 
let.  We  may  prefume,  therefore,  that  he  ufually  reprefented  old 
men. 

'  See  an  old  comedy  called  The  Return  from  Pamajpu:  [Thit 
piece  was  not  publiihM  till  1 606 ;  but  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1 60  2 — certainly  was  produced  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  a4th  of  March  1603.]  **  WhjF 
here's  our  fellow  Shakefpeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay  and  Bern 
jfonfon  too#  O  that  Ben  Jonfon  is  apeftilent  fellow;  he  brought 
up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakefpeare  hath 
given  him'a  puree  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit." 

The  play  of  Jonfon's  in  which  he  gave  the  poets  apiU^  and  en- 
deavoured to  ridicule  fome  words  uied  by  Shakfpeare,  is  theP«ff- 
ajier^  aded  in  i6off.  In  what  manner  Shakfpeare^xr/  bme 
down  J  or  made  himhevoray.  his  credit^  does  not  appear.  His  retali- 
ation, we  may  be  well  allured,  contained  no  groft  or  illiberal  a- 
bufe ;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  go  beyond  a  ballad  or  an  epigram, 
which  may'  have  perifhcd  with  things  of  greater  confequence.  lie 
has,  however,  marked  his  difregard  for  the  calumniator  of  his 
fame,  by  not  leaving  him  any  memorial  by  his  Will. — In  an  apo- 
logetical  dialogue  that  Jonfon  annexed  to  the  Roetafter^  he  fays, 
he  had  been  provoked  tor  three  years  (i  c.  from  1  ^9(1  to  1601 )  on 
er^r}'  fbge  by  llanderers ;  as  for  the  players,  he  fays^ 
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Shsddpeate  and  him,  which,  however,  he  may  talk  of  hi$ 
almoft  idolatrous  afieftion,  produced  on  his  part,  from  thaf 
dme.to  the  death  of  our  author,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, much  clumfy  farcafm  smd  many  malevolent  reflec- 


tions^. 


On 


NOTES.  '^  '\]     ,. 

...  •«  .  1* 

"  It  is  true,  I  taxM  thean. 
And  yet  hut  ibme,  and  thofe  fo  fparingty,^ 
As  all  the  red  might  have  fat  flill  unque(lion*d— 

'-■    '  Wlwt  they  have  done agaiiul  me, 
I  am  not  movM  with.     If  it  gave  them  meat. 
Or  got  them  doafhs.  Vis  well;  that  was  their  eoAm 
Only,  amongft  them,  I  am  ibrry  for 
Some  better  nature^,  by  the  reft  drawn  in 
To  run  in  that  Tile  line.'* 
By  the  words  *^  Some  better  natures*^  there  can,  I  tkbV,  beHttle 
doubt  that  Shakfpeare  was  alluded  to. 

z  In  his  Silent  IVoman^  Ad  V.  Sc.  ii.  1609.  Jonfon  fcems  to 
point  at  Shakipeare,  as  one  whom  ke  'uicu^d  wthfcemfuly  jit 
nvitbjeahfus^  eyes: 

'*  So,  they  may  cenfure  poets  and  authors,  and  compare  them; 
Daniel  with  Spenfer,  Jonfon  with  toother youth^  and  ^  forth." 

In  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair^  which  was  a£ted  in  1 614^ 
two  years  before  the  death  of  our  author,  three  of  his  plays,  and 
in  the  piece  itfclf  two  others,  are  attempted  to  be  ridiculed. 

The  Induction  to  The  Stafie  ofNe^Sy  which  appeared  in  162;, 
not  very  long  after  the  publication  of  our  authors  pkya  in  folio, 
contains  a  fneer  at  a  paflage  in  Julius  Cafar-^ 

*^  Know  Csefar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  caufc 
Willhebefatisfied— .;» 
which  for  the  purpofe  of  ridicule  is  quoted  un^thfu)ty;  «nd  in 
the  fame  play  may  be  found  an  effort,  as  impotent  as  that  of  Vol^ 
taire*,  to  raife  a  laugh  at  Hamlet's,  exclamation  when  he  kilh 
Polonius. 

Some  other  parages  which  are  found  in  Jonfon's  works,  might 
be  mentioned  in  fupport  of  this  obfcrvation,  but  being  quoted 
hereafter  for  oth^r  purpofes,  they  are  here  omitted. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  proofs,  Jonfbn's  malevolence  to  Shak- 
fpeare, and  jealoufy  of  his  fuperior  reputation,  have  been  doubt- 
ed by  Mr.  Pope  and  others;  and  much   ilrefs  has  been  laid  on  a 
pafTagc  in  his  Difcoveries^  and  on  the  commendatory  verfes  pre- 
•£xfid  to  the  firft  edition  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio. — The  rea- 

*  **  Abt  ma  mere,  sVcrU't-:f,  itya  Mngrtt  rat  derri/re  U  tapiffiri&^ii  tin  fm 
^e,  court  mt^oty  ettvtleUn  Wwr 'fo/w/w/'— Ocuncs  dc  VolUuc  Toiae  XV. 
f  •  473-  4tt>- 
•  w  •-  der, 
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.   0«  tbU  pky  Mr.  Pep€  kas  tli^  foUowing  mte^  Aa  K* 
8c*  i. 

<<  ttls  firii  focM  was  added  fince  the  edhioii  of  tffoS^ 
ylrfakli  18  lAiich  flioft  ef  the  ipreiieot  editions^  wberctn  die 
ijpecches  are  generally  enlarged^  and  raifed^  feveral  whol* 
isQiies  befidesy  and  the   chorufes  alfo^  were  lince  iuUkilj 

Dr.  Warburton  alfo  pofitiyely  aflerts  that  this  firft  fcene 
was  written  after  die  attcffion  of  K.  Jamesr  L  and  the.  fob- 
fequent  editors  agree^  thst  fertral  additiotis  were  m^  kf 
the  author  t4  Kii^  Umarj  K  after  it  was  or^ginallT  cotnpofed* 
But  there  is,  I  beUere,  no  food  ground  f6r  thele  aflertions^r 
It  is  trup  thait  nti  ptrttOt  c$dltion  of  diis  play  was  publiihed 

der,  after  haTuig  penifed  the  folkwiiig'clMM6tef  ef  Jonfim, 
(ieemmhj  Mr^  Drammoiid  0f  HawtboradeA^  a  CoMMipdnuy^  and 
an  intimate  aoquttntsnce  of  faia,  will  wx,  peflMpSf  Mriakf  hew 
lieTcfthefe/^i^tfiM  tocomiums  so  faavebeoi  fiaccie.  **"  Jaolbn, 
<fiiys  that  wiitor)  was  a  emit  fevor  and  praiicr  of  ^tmfelf ;  aooft* 
teftiner  and  fcomer  of  others^  rather  chufiim  to  tofe  a  firi^d  diafr 
a  jeft ;  jealous  ^f  every  ^Krord  and  itdkm  or  thofe  about  hini»  ef- 
I>eda]iy  a&er  drink,  which  was  dne  of  tht  clemeuts  he  lited  int 
n  di|2ea!U«r  of  the  Diets  which  reified  in  him ;  a  bn^QMer  of  ihoie 
Mod  that  he  n^uitea :  he  thought  nodiang  right,  but  what  either 
Simfelf  or  ibtut  ofhfs  friends  Im  done.  He  was  palidttately  kind 
jMkdoiD^loaMltfteitfacriogainorlokeep;  iriikU^ite,bu^,  if  he 
^m  vml  ufhititA^  peatly  ehagiined ;  interpreting  the  beft  ii^« 
^sngs  often  to  the  worn  *•  He  was  for  asy  raigion,  being  Yerlcd 
10  alL  His  iufentioQS  were  finootfa  and  eafy,  but  itere  all,  he 
excelled  in  tranilation.  In  fliort,  he  was,  m  his  petfend  cha- 
xader,  the  vei^  icrerie  of  Shakespeare^  as  furly,  ilt^natared, 
proud  and  di(agreeable,  as  Shakefpeare,  with  ten  times  his  tnerit, 
was  gentle,  gaod*natured,  eafy,  and  amiable/^  Drummmufi 
H^arksy  fol.  lyii* 

In  the  year  l6lo  Jonfob  went  to  Scotland,  to  vifit  Mr.  Drum* 
snond,  who  has  len  a  curious  account  of  a  oooTerfatioo  that  paff> 
ed  between  them,  reUti^e  to  the  principal  poets  of  thofe  times. 

From  a  natund  partiality  to  his  author,  the  fbregmns  weH-au« 
ihenticated  charedber  was  luppreiled  by  the  laft  learned  editor  of 
Jonfon's  works, 

•  HW  aitfigvotias  •  line sf ^TmIFki Cfl/iW',  fo  tt  to  tcnSer  h  asnftsfii,  slaiiali 
iri^Sii  tbs  f\%j  wal  is  prioty  li  a  ftrons  iHvAntiott  of  tJUt  ^art  «f  kb  diaraQw* 
Tbf  ^  of  an  Waithttil  mtmory  canoot  be  wpA  in  hb  6afcaca»  §m  ke  taUi  «• 
lialili  AgfbvSrki^  ihSt  dll  h«  ^al  pWI  forty,  ks  cooU  f^ftia  cvtiy  iiiii«  Shot  ks 
ka4  Mliisa* 

befori 
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bdore  diat  in  (olio,  m  1^23;  but  it  doe$  not  fbllottr  from 
dicnce,  iiiat  the  fcenes  which  then  firft  appeared  in  prints 
fU)d  all  the  cborufesi  were  added  iy  Sbaiffearty  as  Mr.  Pope 
ii|pp(^fea»  aftffir  i6o8.  We  know  indeed  the  contrary  to  be 
^tnie;  for  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  z&  muft  have  been  written 
i9  1599*  The  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  imper-k 
ie£k  and  inutilated  jcqpies  of  thi^  piny,  puUiihed  in  16009 
1602,  and  i6e8,  is,  not  that  the  whole  play,  as  we  now 
have  it,  did  not  then  exift,  but  that  thofe  copies  were  fur- 
reptidous,  (probably  taken  down  in  (hort  hand,  during  the 
reprefentation;)  and  that  the  editor  in  1600,  not  being  able 
to  publifh  the  whole,  publifljed  what  he  could* 

I  have  not  indeed  met  with  any  evidence  (except  in  three 
plays)  that  the  feveral  fcenes  which  are  found  in  the  fo- 
lio of  1613,  and  are  not  in  the  preceding  quartos,  were 
added  by  the  fecond  labour  of  the  au^n — ^llie  laft  chorus  of 
K.  Henry  V.  already  mentioned,  affords  a  ftrikinjg  proof  tha* 
this  wi^  yiot  always  the  eafe.  The  two  copies  pf  tht  Second 
Pmrt^K.  Hemy  IV.  pjinted  in  the  fame  year  (i6oo)fumi0> 
another.  In  one  of  thefe,  the  whole  firft  fcene  of  Aft  IIL 
IS  wanting;  sot  beeaufe  it  was  then  unwritten,  (for  it  is 
found  in  the  other  copy  puWifted  in  that  year)  but  beeaufe 
the  editor  was  not  poflefled  of  it.  That  what  have  been 
called  aJdiiicfis  by  the  author,  were  not  really  fuch,  may 
be  alfo  colleded  from  another  circmnftance^  that  in  fome 
of  the  quartos  where  thefe  liuppofed  additions  are  want-* 
,ing.  .ntfirren«e3  aad  rcplifis  sure  found  to  the  pafTages  omit* 

I  da  not  however  mean  tadMT,  that  Shakfpeare  never  made 
any  alterations  in  his  plays.  We  have  re^on  to  believe 
that  Rme^  andjuiittj  Hamlet f  and  tie  Merry  fPlves  efWind^ 
fo^j  were  enrirely  new  written;  and  aiecond  rcvifal  or  tem- 
pcMrary  topicks  might  have  fuggefted,  in  a  courfe  of  year?, 
tome  additions  and  alterations  in  all  his  pieces.  But  with 
laefpc^  to  the  entire  fcenes  that  are  wanting  in  fome  of  the 

k  Of  this  fee  a  remarkable  inflance  in  JT*  Hewy  IK  P«  IL  A& 
I.  ic.  i.  where  Morton  iji  a  lon^feeeeh  having  mformed  Northum- 
berland that  the  archbiihop  ofxork  had  joined  the  rebel  party,  th^ 
Eaiiif«lics^-^**/iwiu.«/i^//Ac^<*''-Tfceiquarto  contains  th# 
icply,  out  not  a  Angle  line  of  the  narrative,  to  wbicfai;  rdates« 

V<A.L  £U)  tarlf 
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early  editions,  (particularly  thofe  of  JT,  Henry  V.  ibi  Second 
and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  and  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV, )  I  fuppofe  the  omiiSons  to  have  arifen  from  the 
impcrfeftion  of  the  copies ;  and  inftead  of  faying  that  **  the 
firft  fccne  of  K.  Henry  V.  was  added  by  the  author  after  the 
publication  of  the  quarto  in  1600,"  all  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  is,  that  this  fcene  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto  of  i6oo. 

23.  The  Puritan,  1600. 

Printed  in  1600,  without  the  name  of  Shakfpearc-  III 
the  title  page  are  the  letters  W.  S. 

24.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i6oo. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings  was  written,  we  may  prefume^ 
early  in  the  year  1600}  for  it  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
hall,  Auguft23,  1600,  and  printed  in  that  year. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  lift  of  our  author's 
plays,  publiflied  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I598« 

25.  As  You  Like  It,  1600. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  1623,  and  the  caveat  or 
memorandum  *  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  company,  relative  to  the  three  plays  of  Jl$  Tiu 
Like  it 9  Henry  K  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  h^s  no  date 
except  Aug.  4.  But  immediately  above  that  caveat  there  is 
an  entry,  dated  May  27,  *6oo,— and  the  entry,  immediate- 
ly/«/&t«//»^  it,  is  dated  Jan.  23,  1603.  We  may  therefore 
prefume  that  this  caveat  was  entered  between  thofe  two  pe- 
riods :  more  cfpecially,  as  the  dates  fcattered  over  the  pages 
where  this  entry  is  found,  are,  except  in  one  inftance,  in  a 
regular  feries  from  1596  to  161 5.  This  will  appear  more 
clearly  by  exhibiting  the  entry  exaftly  as  Hands  in  the 
book : 

NOTE. 

i  See  Mr.  Stcevens's  cxtraSsfrom  the  books  of  the  Stadoner*' 
company,  ante  p.  256* 

S^T"  May 


27  May  i6oo. 
To  Mr.  Roberts.]    Allarum  to  Londoti* 


4  Aug. 

Ji  You  Like  hy  z  book.  'I 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book*  (    .    ,     a  *  j 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  abooL  f   ^"^  ^^  "^^f*^ 

Comedy  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*  J 

23  Jan.  1603. 
7ndWrmIf;i7y!'     }  ^  ^s  to  be  their  copy,  8cc. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  4th  of  Auguft  was  of  the 
year  1600;  which  Handing  a  little  higher  on  the  paper, 
the  clerk  of  the  Stationers'  company  might  hare  thought  un- 
neceflary  to  be  repeated.  All  the  plays  which  were  entered 
with  As  Tou  Like  it,  and  are  here  faid  to  teJIaieJ,  were  print- 
ed in  the  year  1600  or  1601.'  The  ftay  or  injundHon  againft 
the  printing  appears  to  have  been  very  foeedily  taken  off;  for 
in  ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1600,  King 
Henry  V.  was  entered,  and  publifhed  in  the  fame  year.  So, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothings  was  entered  Auguft  23,  1600,  and 
printed  aifo  in  that  year:  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was 
publiftiedin  1601. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  faid,  played  the  part  of  Adam  in  As  Tou 
Like  It,  As  he  was  not  eminent  on  the  ftage,  it  is  probable 
that  he  ceafed  to  a£l  fome  years  before  he  retired  to  the  coun- 
try. His  appearance,  however,  in  this  comedy,  is  not  incon- 
fiuent  with  the  date  here  ^Signed;  for  we  know  that  he 
performed  a  part  in  Jonfon's  Sejanus  in  1603. 

26.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i6oi« 

The  firft  iketch  of  this  comedy  was  printed  in  1 6o2#  It 
was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company,  on  the 
18th  of  January  1601 — 2,  and  was  therefore  probably  writ- 
ten in  16c I,  alter  the  two  parts  of  K  Henry  IV ^  being,  it  is 
faid,  compoied  at  the  defire  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to 
exhibit  Falftaff  in  love,  when  all  the  pleafantry  which  he 
could  afford  in  any  other  fituation  was  exhaufted.  But  it 
may  not  be  thought  fo  clear,  that  it  was  written  after  JC 
[Ua]  Henrj 
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HiTtry  V.  Hym  ind  Bardolph  arc  both  hanged  in  K.  Hatry 
V.  yet  appear  in  Tht  Merry  fTtvet  of  JVtrSfor.  FaIftaflF» 
difgraced  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  and  diet  in  K. 
Henry  V.  But  in  the  Merry  trtves  offrindfor  he  talks  as  if 
he  were  yet  in  favonr  at  court;  *'  If  itjbould  come  to  the  ear  of 
the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed^  Vc  :**  and  Mr»  Page  cKf- 
countenances  Tenton's  addrefles  H}  bb  daughter^  hnaufe  hi 
keft  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  wth  Pointx*  Theft  cir- 
cumilances  feem  to  favour  the  fuppofitioR  that  dri^pby  was 
written  between  the  Pirft  and  Second  Parts  of  K.  HewjIV. 
But  that  it  was  not  written  then^  may  be  coUcftedfrom  the 
tradition  above  mentioned.  If  it  fliould  be  placed  (as  Dr* 
Johnfon  obferves  it  ihould  be  read)  between  the  Sednd  Part 
of  K.  Henry  IK  and  Henry  V.  it  mud  be  remembered^  that 
Mrs.  Quickly,  who  is  half-bawd  half-boftefs  in  K.  Henry 
IF.  iSjin  the  Merry  fVives  of  IVindfor^  Dr.  Caius*s  boufe* 
keeper,  and  makes  a  decent  appearance;  and  in  IL  Henry 
F*  is  Fiftol's  wife,  and  dies  in  an  hofmtal^  a  progreflioa 
that  is  not  very  natural.  Befides  on  Mrs*  Qijjcklf  s  firft 
appearance  in  the  Merry  fFives  o^  fFindfory  Falftw  does 
not  know  her,  nor  does  (he  knowPiftoI  nor  Baxdolph.  The 
truth,  I  believe^  is,  that  it  was  written  after  K.  Henry  V* 
and  after  Shakfpeare  had  killed  FalftaflF.  In  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found  it  ne* 
ceflary  at  the  fame  time  to  revive  all  thofe  perfons  with 
whom  he  was  wont  to  be  exhibited  \  Nym,  Piftol,  Bardolph 
and  the  Page:  and  difpofed  of  them  as  he  found  it  conve* 
nient,  without  a  ftridl  regard  to  their  fituattons  or  cata-- 
Itrophes.  in  former  plays. 

1  here  is  reafon  to  bdieve  that  Hhe  Merry  IVivei  rf  JFind" 
for  was  revifcd  and  confidcrably  enlarged  by  the  author^ 
after  its  firft  produ£):ion^  The  old  edition  in  i6oa»  like 
that  of  Romeo  and  Juliety  is  apparently  a  rough  draught,  and 
not  a  mutilated  or  imperfeft  copy.  At  what  time  the  alte* 
rations  and  additions  were  made,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  War*- 
ton  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  made  in  i6o7-  Dr.  Farmer 
concurs  with  him  in  that  opinion,  thougn  he  does  not 
think  the  argument  on  which  it  is  founded,  eonckifive.  I 
kave  not  met  with  any  information  on  this  head. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  prefent  ftate,  till  1623^ 
when  it  was  publiihed  with  the  redof  our  author's  plays  in 
folio^ 
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27.  K.  Henry  VIII.  i6of- 

Tbts  play  feems  to  have  been  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books,  February  12,  i6o4j  under  the  title  of  the  Enter lude  ^ 
4f  K^HimyVIlL  It  was  probably  written,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
and  Mr.  Steevens  obferve,  before  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  happened  on  the  24th  of  March  1603.  The 
clogium  on  king  James,  which  is  blended  with  the  panegy- 
rick  on  Elizabeth,  in  the  laft  fcene,  was  evidently  a  Aibic- 
quent  infertion,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  Scotifh  monarch 
to  the  throne :  for  Shakfpeare  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
courts,  to  compliment  in  the  life-time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
lierprefiunptive  fucceffpr,  of  whomhiftory  informs  us  fhc 
wa$  not  a  little  jealous.  That  the  p^edi6bion  concerning 
king  James  was  added  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  is  flill 
more  clearly  evinced,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  remarked,  by  the 
aukward  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  forego- 
ing and  fubfequent  lines. 

It  maybe  objected,  that  if  this  play  was  written  aftenthe 
acceffion  of  king  James,  the  author  could  not  introduce  a 
paneeyriek  on  him,  without  making  queen  Elizabeth  the 
vehicle  of  It,  (he  being  the, objedl  immediately  prefented  to 
the  audience  in  the  lalt  ad  of  JC  Henry  VllL  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  praifes  fo  profufely  laviflied  on  her,  do  not  prove 
this  play  to  have  been  written  in  her  life-time  j  on  the  con- 
trary, tnat  the  concluding  lines -of  her  chara£ter  feem  to 
imply  that  (he  was  dead,  when  it  wa$  compofed.  The  ob- 
jeAion  certainly  has  weight;  but,  I  apprehend,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  afford  a  fuificient  anfwer  to  it. 

I.  ft  is  more  likely  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  have  written  a 
play,  the  chief  fubjeft  of  which  is,  the  difgrace  of  queen 
Catharine,  the  aggrandizement  of  Anne  Boleyxi,  and  the 
birth  of  her  daughter,  in  the  life-time  of  that  daughter,  than 
after  her  death :  at  a  time  when  the  fubje£t  muft  have  been 

NOTE. 

k  This  appear*  to  be  one  of  the  many  titles  by  which  playt 
wereancteatfy  d«(cnbed.  **  An  EnterhJey  entitled  the  tragedicoi 
Richard  in  ^*  (not  our  author's)  was  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books,  hy  Thomas  Creede,  June  19,  1594;  and  in  the  fame 
year.  Mother  Bomhie^  a  comedy  by  Lilly,  appears  to  have  been 
entered  under  the  defcription  of  **  A  booke  ^uculed  Mother  Bum* 
iye^  b^ng  an  EnterluJe*^ 

iVz\  highly 
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highly  plcafing  at  court,  rather  than  at  a  period  when  it  mud 
have  been  lefs  interefting. 

Queen  Catherine,  it  is  true,  is  reprcfented  as  an  amiable 
charafter,  but  ftill  flie  is  eclipfed ;  and  the  greater  her  merit, 
the  higher  was  the  compliment  to  the  mother  of  Elizabeth, 
to  whofe  fuperior  beauty  fhe  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

2.  Had  K  H?^ry  VllL  been  written  in  the  time  of  king 
James  I.  the  author,  inflead  of  expatiating  fo  largely  in  the 
lafl  fcene,  in  praifeof  the  queen,  which  he  could  not  think 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  her  fucceflbr,  would  probably 
have  made  him  the  principal  figure  in  the  prophecy,  and 
thrown  her  into  the  back-ground  as  much  as  pomble. 

3,  Were  James  I.  Shakfpeare's  chief  objeft  in  the  original 
conftruftion  of  the  laft  aft  of  this  play,  he  would  probably 
have  given  a  very  (hort  charafter  of  Elizabeth,  and  have 
dwelt  on  that  of  James,  with  whofe  praife  he  would  have 
conduied^  in  order  to  make  the  ftronger  impreflion  on  the 
audience,  inftead  of  returning  again  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
a  very  aukward  and  abrupt  manner,  after  her  charafter  fcem-. 
cd  to  be  quite  finifhed:  an  aukwardnefs  that  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  fuppofing  the  panegyrick  on  king  James  an 
after-produftion  ^ 

4- If 

NOTE. 

J  After  having  enumerated  (bmc  of  the  blcflings  that  were  to 
enfue  from  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  celebrated  her  majefty*t 
.  various  virtues,  the  poet  thus  proceeds : 

Cran.  *'  In  her  days  every  man  fliall  eat  in  fafety 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  fing 
The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours* 
God  fhall  be  truly  known ;  and  thofe  about  her 
From  her  (hall  read  the  perfc6l  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  thofe  claim  their  greatnels,  not  by  blood, 
[Nor  fhall  phis  peace,/7r^/  with  her ;  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder /^/W,  the  maiden  phamix, 
Her  aihes  new-create  another  heir, 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herfelf ; 
80  diall  (he  leave  her  blefTednefs  to  one,  &c« 

— -— -^ He  (hall  flourifli, 

And  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him  :— our  childrens'  cbildfiea 

Shall  fee  this,  and  blefs  heaven. 

JCing*  Thou  fpeakeft  wonders,] 

Qran,  She  (hall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England^ 
An  a|;ed  pnncefs  j  many  da^i  ihjdi  f^  h^ 
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4«  If  the  queen  had  been  dead  when  our  author  wrot« 
this  play^  he  would  have  been  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
cubr  circumftances  attending  her  death,  the  fituation  of 
the  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  of  foreign  ftates,  &c.  and  a$ 
archbifhop  Cranmer  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, Shakfpeare,  probably,  would  have  made  him  men- 
tion fome  of  thofe  circumftances-  Whereas  the  prediction, 
as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  quite  general,  and  fuch  as  mighty 
without  any  hazard  of  error,  have  been  pronounced  in  the 
life-time  of  her  majefty;  for  the  principal  fads  that  it  fore- 
tells, are,  that  {he  fhould  die  aged,  and  a  virgin.  Of  the 
former,  fuppofing  this  piece  to  have  been  written  in  (6oi, 
the  author  was  fufliciently  fecure  ;  for  fhe  was  then  near 
feventy  years  old.  The  latter  may  perhaps  be  thought  too 
delicate  a  fubjeft,  to  have  been  mentioned  while  fhe  was 
yet  living.  But,  we  may  prefume,  it  was  far  from  being  an 
ungratetul  topick;  for  very  early  after  her  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  (he  appears  to  have  been  proud  of  her  maiden  ch^- 
rafter;  declaring  that  (he  was  widdtd  to  her  people,  and 
that  fhe  dcfired  no  other  infcription  on  her  tomb,  than^ — 
Heri  lyeih  Elizabeth^  who  reigned  and  died  a  virgin  ".  Beddcts, 
if  Shakefpcarc  knew,  as  probably  moft  people  at  that  time 
did,  that  fhe  became  very  folicitous  about  the  reputation 
of  virginity,  when  her  tide  to  it  was  at  leaft  equivocal, 
this  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to  him  to  compli- 
ment her  on  that  head. 

5.  Granting  that  the  latter  part  of  the  panegyrick  on  Eli- 
zabeth implies  that  fhe  was  dead  when  it  was  compofed,  it 
would  not  prove  that  this  play  was  written  in  the  time  of 
king  James ;  for  thefe  latter  lines  in  praife  of  the  queen,  aa 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  compliment  to  the  king,  might  have 
been  added  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  in  order  to 
bring  the  fpeaker  back  to  the  objeft  immediately  before  him, . 
the  infant  Elizabeth.  And  this  Mr.  Theobald  conjeftured 
to  have  been  the  cafe.  I  do  not,  however,  fee  any  necejftty 
for  this  fuppofition^  as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  apprehen* 

NOTES. 

And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
WouM  I  had  known  no  more !  but  fhe  mufl^/V, 
She  mufl,  the  faints  mufl  have  her;  yet  a  virgin,  &c.'* 
The  lines  between  crotchets ^  ar^  thofe,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ia- 
fierted  by  the  author  after  the  acceffion  of  king  James* 
m  Camden  27.    jyielvil  49. 

[XJ4]  fions^ 
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fitm>  contained  ixi  ^m^  of  the  Ihi^s  in  pralfe  of  tlie  '^ue^t 
inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  the  wMi  of  the  pancgyHSk  oo 
bcr  having  been  compofcd  hi  her  Hfe-rimc. 

in  further  confirmation  of  ii^hat  hasbeeh  here  adv^mced 
to  fhcw  that  this  play  ^as  probaWy  written  while  queen 
Elizabeth  was  yet  alive,  it  maybe  obfcrved,  (to  nfc  the 
words  of  an  anonymbue  writer*,)  that  "  Shakfpearehascaft 
the  difagrecable  parts  of  htrfathgrU  charaftcr  as  much  into 
ffaade  as  poifible;  that  he  has  reprefented  him  as  pt^Aj 
difpleafed  with  the  grievances  of  his  fubjefts,  and  ordering 
them  to  be  relieved  J  tender  and  obliging  [m  the  early  part 
of  the  play]  to  his  queen,  grateful  to  the  cardinal,  and  in 
the  cafe  ot  Cranmcr,  capable  of  diftinguifliirtg  and  re^vard- 
ing  true  merit."  "  He  has  exerted  (adds  the  fame  author) 
an  equal  degree  of  complaifance,  by  the  amiable  Kghts  in 
which  he  has  (hewn  the  mother  of  Elizabeth.  Anne  BuUen 
is  reprefented  as  affeOicd  with  the  moil  tender  concern  for 
the  fufferings  of  her  miftrefe,  queen  Catherine;  receiving 
the  honour  the  king  confers  on  her,  by  making  her  mar-t 
chionefs  of  Pembroke,  with  a  graceful  humility  j  and  moro 
anxious  to  conceal  her  advancement  from  the  queen,  left  it 
ihould  aggravate  her  forrows,  than  follicitous  to  penetrate 
into  the  meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  favour,  of  of  indulge 
Jngherfelf  in  the  flattering  piofpe£k , of  future  royalty .*• 

It  is  unneceflary  to  quote  particular  pafTages  m  fop« 
port  of  thefe  aflcrtions }  but  the  following  lines  which  are 
fpoken  of  Anne  Bolcyn  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  appear  to 
me  fo  evidently  calculated  for  the  ear  of  Elizabcrfi,  (t6 
whom  fuch  incenfe  was  by  no  means  difpleafing)  that  I  can* 
pot  forbear  to  tranfcribe  diem:— 

■■         *^  I  have  pcrufed  her  well; 

^'  Beauty  and  honour  are  in  her  fo  mingled, 

*•  That  they  have  caught  the  king:  and  who  htitvs  jtf^ 

•*  ButfrQm  this  Lady  may  preceid  a  gem^ 

^«  To  ligbun  all  this  iJU:* 
The  Globe  play-boufc,  we  are  told  by  the  continuator  of 
Stpwc's  Chronicle,  was  burnt  down,  on  St.  Peter's  day. 
In  the  year  1613,  while  the  play  of  K.  Henry  VIIL  was  ex- 
hibiting. Sir  Henry  Wotton,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  ob- 
fcrved)  fay9  in  one  of  his  lexers,  that  this  accident  happen- 

NOTE. 

Ttc  author  of  Sbakejpeare  illujiraudm 
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ed  doling  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play^  called  All  is  True  % 
which,  however,  appears  both  from  Sir  Henry's  minute  dc-* 
fcription  of  the  piece,  and  from  the  account  given  by  Stowe  s 
continuator,  to  have  been  our  author's  play  of  K.  Henry 
VllL    If  indeed  Sjr  H.  Wotton  was  accurate  in  calling  \X 
a  new  play,   all  the  foregoing  reafoning  on  this  fubje£t 
would  be  at  once  overthrown ;    and  this  piece,  inftead  of 
being  afcribed  to   1601,  (hould  have  been  placed  twelve 
years  later.    But  I  ftrongly  fufpefl  that  the  only  novehy.at-f 
tending  this  play,  in  the  year  161 3,  was  its  title,  decora** 
tions,  and  perhaps  the  prologue  and  epiloguCt    The  £lec-« 
tor  Palatine  was  in  London  in  that  year  \  and  it  appears 
from  the  Mf.  reeifter  of  lord  Harrington,  treafurer  of  the 
chambers  to  K.  James  I.  that  many  of  our  author's  plays 
were  then  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  him  and  the 
princefs  Elizabeth.    By  the  fame  reeifter  we  learn,  that  the 
titles  of  many  of  them  were  changed  *"  in  that  yegr.    Princes 
are  fond  of  opportunities  to  difplay  their  magnificence  be* 
fore  ftrangers  of  diflindion  \   and  James,  who  on  his  ar« 
rival  here,  muft  have  been  dazzled  by  a  fplendour  foreign 
to  the  poverty  of  his  native  kingdom,  might  have  been  pe- 
culiarly ambitious  to  exhibit  before  his  (on-in«-law  the  mi-« 
mick  pomp  of  an  Engli(h  coronation  '.     King  Henry  VUh 
therefore,  after  having  lain  by  for  fome  years  una£ted,  on 
account  of  the  coftlinefs  of  the  exhibition,  might  have  be^n 
revived  in  16 13,  under  the  title  of  ^//  is  Triie,  with  new  de» 
corations  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue.     Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
obierves,  that  the  prologue  has  two  or  three  dire£l  refer- 
ences to  this  title }  a  circumftance  which  authorizes  us  to 
conclude,  almoft  with  certainty,  that  it  was  an  occafionat 
produ^on^  written  fome  years  after  the  compofition  of  tho 
play. 

NOTES. 

o  Thus  ffemry  IF.  P.  I.  was  called  HotJ^r ;  Henry  IT.  P.  If.  or 
The  Merry  Wfves  of  Winelfory  was  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Falftaff;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  new  pamed  Bene'* 
diB  and  Beatrix^  and  Julius  Cafar  fi^m?  to  have  hccn  reprcfe^tcd 
Under  the  title  of  Cafar*s  Tragedy. 

P  The  Prince  Palatine  was  not  prefent  gt  the  reprerantation  of 
K*  Henry  FHU  on  the  30th  of  June  O.  S.  when  the  Globe  play* 
lioufe  was  burnt  down,  having  left  England  fome  time  before* 
3ut  the  play  might  have  been  revived  for  his  entertainment  in  the 
l>cginningof  the  year  1613s  and  miglit  have  be^  oi^cafionall^ 
repeiented  afterwards* 

Vol.  I,  Pf, 
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Dr.  Johnfon  lonjg  Cncc  fufpcfted,  from  the  contcmpttl- 
ous  manner  in  which  *•  tht  noiji  §f  targttSy  and  thg fellow  in 
a  Long  motley  ccet^'  or,  in  other  words,  moft  of  our  author's 
plays,  arc  fpokcn  of,  in  this  prologue,  that  it  was  not  the 
compofition  of  bhakfpcare,  but  written  after  his  departure 
from  the  ftage,  on  fome  accidental  rcvifal  of  K,  Henry  VIIL 
by  B.  Jonfon,  whofe  ftylc,  it  fcemed  to  him  to  rcfcmble  «. 

Dr. 

NOTE. 

^  In  fi^port  of  this  conjeflurc  it  may  be  obferred  that  Ben 
Jonfon  has  in  many  places  endeavoarcd  to  ridicule  oar  author  for 
reprefcntmg  battles  on  the  ftage.  So  in  his  prologue  to  Every  MoTt 
iji  his  Humeur  : 

*'  Yet  ours  for  want,  hath  not  fo  bv'd  the  ftagCi 

As  he  dare  fcrvc  the  ill  cuficms  of  the  age, 

Or  purchafe  your  delieht  at  fuch  a  rate 

As,  for  it,  he  himfelf  muil  juftly  hate  ; 

To  make,  &c.— — 

■    ■  .or  HSiitb  thru  rujly  f'voaris^ 

Jud  help  of  fome  few  foot  mnd  half -foot  words^ 

Fight  over  York  emd  Lancafier*s  long  jar s^ 

jiMd  in  the  tyring  houfe  bring  vjoundi  tofcarsm^ 
Again,  in  his  Silent  fvoman^  A6t  IV,  fc.  iv. 

*^  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play,  that  were  nothing  but  fights  at 
fca,  drum,  trumpet,  ^nA  target,^ 

We  are  told  in  the  memoirs  of  Ben  Jonibn's  life,  diat  he  went 
to  Fnmce  in  the  year  1615.  But  at  the  time  of  the  recital  of 
King  Henry  FIIL  he  either  had  not  left  £oglattd,  or  was  then  re* 
turned ;  for  he  was  a  fpedator  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  the 
Globe  theatre  during  the  reprefentation  of  that  jnecje.  [See  the 
next  tu>te.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  Teem  extraordinary^  that  he  fhould  have  prc- 
fumed  to  prefix  this  covert  cenfure  of  Shakfpeare,  to  one  of^  his 
own  plays.  But  he  appears  to  hare  eagerly  embraced  every  op» 
portunity  of  depreciatbg  him.  This  occanonal  prologue  (who- 
ever was  the  writer  of  it)  confirms  the  tradition  handed  down  by 
Rowe,  that  our  author  retired  from  the  flage  about  three  years  be- 
fore his  death.  Had  he  been  at  that  time  joined  with  Heminge 
and  Burbage  in  the  management  of  the  Globe  theatre,  he  fcarcdy 
would  have  fufferedthe  lines  above  alluded  to,  to  have  been  (poken* 
In  lord  Harrington's  account  of  the  money  difburfcd  for  the  plays 
that  were  exhibited  by  his  majeftj's  fcrvants,  in  the  year  i6ij, 
betbre  the  Eledor  Palatine,  all  the  payments  are  faid  to  have  been 
made  to  **  Johft  Heminge^  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  fellows  ;'* 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  then  the  principal  ma- 
nager, Acorrefpoadcnt,  however,  of  Sir  Thomas  Puckcring's  (as  f 
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Dr.  Ywrmcr  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  thinks  he  fees  fomc- 
thing  of  Jonfon's  hand,  here  and  there,  in  the  dialogue  al- 
fo.  After  our  author's  retirement  to  the  country,  Jonfon 
was  perhaps  employed  to  give  a  novelty  to  the  piece  by  a 
new  title  and  prologue,  and  to  fumifli  tne  managers  of  the 
Globe  with  a  defcription  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  and 
-of  thofe  other  decorations,  Avith  which,  from  his  connec- 
tion with  Inigo  Jones,  and  his  attendance  at  court,  he  was 
peculiarly  converfant. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  revived  with  fome  degree 
of  fplendourj  tor  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  a  very  pompous 
account  of  tiie  reprefentation.  The  unlucky  accident  that 
happened  to  the  houfe  during  the  exhibition,  was  occafion- 
-^d  by  difcharging  fome  fmall  pieces,  called  chambers,  on 
K.  Henry^s  arriv3  at  cardinal  Wolfey's  gate  at  Whitehall, 
one  of  which,  being  injudicioufly  managed,  fet  fire  to  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  theatre  \ 

The 
NOTES. 

'  learn  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  in  a  Mf.  letter,  preferved  in  the  Mufeunif 
and  dated  in  the  vear  1 6 1 3,  calls  the  company  at  the  Globe,  * '  Bour^ 
hagis  company" — Shakfpcare's  name  (lands  before  either  of  thefe, 
in  the  licence  granted  by  K.  James ;  and  had  he  not  left  London  be« 
fore  that  time,  the  players  at  the  Globe  theatre,  I  ihouldimaginc^ 
would  rather  have  been  entitled,  bis  company.— —The  burlefque 
mrody  on  the  account  of  FalftaflTs  death,  which  is  contained  in 
tletcber's  comedy  oi the  Captain^  adted  in  1613,  and  the  ridicule 
of  Hamlet's  celebrated  foliloquy,  and  of  Ophelia's  death,  in  hi« 
Scornful  La  Jyy  which  was  reprefented  about  the  fame  time,  con- 
firm the  tradition  that  our  author  had  then  retired  from  the  ftage, 
carelelk  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  inattentive  to  the  illiberal  at- 
tacks of  his  contemporaries,  and  negligent  alike  of  prefent  and 
poflhumous  fame* 

'  The  Globe  theatre  (as  I  learn  from  the  Mill  of  Mr.  Oldys) 
-  was  thatched  with  reeds,  and  had  an  open  area  in  its  center.  This 
area  we  n^y  fuppofe  to  have  been  filled  by  the  loweft  part  of  the 
audience,  whom  Shakfpeare  calls  \\it  groufidlings.^-^Cbamhers  are 
not,  like  other  guns,  pointed  horizontally,  but  are  difcharged  as 
they  ftand.0refl:  on  their  breeches.  The  accident  may,  therefore, 
be  eafily  accounted  for.  If  thefe  pieces  were  let  oif  behind  the 
fcenes,  the  paper  or  wadding  with  which  their  charges  were  con- 
fined, would  reach  the  thatch  on  the  infide  ;  or  if  fixed  without 
the  walls,  it  might  have  been  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  top  of 
the  roof. 

This  accident  is  alluded  to,  in  the  following  lines  of.  Ben  Jon- 
ibf)*8  Eiffcration  ^fon  Fulcan^  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was 

»t 
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Tke  plaf,  thus  revived  and  iiew^amecl»  wta  probaUf 
called^  m  the  bills  of  that  time^  a  rnw  play^  which  migiit 
Bave  led  Sir  HenrT  Wotton  to  defcribe  it  as  fuch.  And  tbm 
bis  account  may  oe  reconciled  with  that  of  the  other  com* 
ten^orary  writers,  as  well  as  with  tbofe  areuments  which 
have  been  here  urged  in  fuf^rt  of  the  early  £ite  of  JST,  Henry 
yill.  Every  thing  has  been  fully  ftated  on  each  ide  of  the 
queftion.    The  reader  mu(t  judge. 

Mr.  Roderick  in  his  notes  on  our  author,  (appended  to 

Mr.  Edwards's  Canons  tfCritidfm)  takes  notice  or  ibme  pe« 

,    culiarities  in  the  metre  of  the  play  before  us;  viz.  *^  tbti 

\thtre  axi  many  mon  Virfisinit.iban  in  any  Hhtr^  whidj  mdwkh 

a  redundant  fyllabU*—*^  vsry  mat  twe  i$  ^n/*— and  that  **  $ii 

arfura  or  patffos  of  the  vorfi  an  full  as  rimariaHo.**^Thc  r#- 

NOTE. 

at  the  Globe  pbyhoub  when  it  was  burnt ;  a  circumftance  which 
an  (bme  roeafure  ftrengthens  the  conjeflure  that  he  was  employed 
on  the  revival  of  Ktng  Henry  VIIL  for  this  was  not  the  tfatsttre  tt 
which  his  pieces  were  ufually  reprefented : 

'*  well  fare  the  wife  men  yet  on  the  Bank-ilde, 

'^  My  friend^  the  watermen !  they  could  prpvuk 

*♦  Agsunft  thy  furv,  when,  to  fcrve  their  needs, 

•*  They  made  a  V  ulcan  of  a  flieaf  of  reeds ; 

*^  Whom  they  durft  handle  in  their  holv-day  coatSa 

^^  And  fafely  truft  to  drelt,  not  bum  their  bcKits« 

^*  But  O  thofe  reeds !  thy  mere  difdain  of  them 

*^  Made  thee  beget  that  cruel  firatagem, 

^<  (Which  fome  are  pleasM  to  (fyle  but  diy  mad  prank) 

^^  ^S^'^^  ^^  G/p3^,  the  glory  of  4^  Bmnk : 

^^  Which,  though  it  were  ^e  fort  of  the  whole  narifli, 

**  Flank'd  with  a  ditch  and  forc'd  out  of  a  marim, 

*'  Jfaw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 

**  And  raz'd ;  ere  thought  could  urg#  this  might  have  been* 

^*  See  the  world's  ruins !  nodiing  but  the  piles 

**  Left,  and  wit  fince  to  cover  it  with  tiles* 

«<  The  brethren,  they  flraight  nois'd  it  out  for  V0in^ 

*•  'Twas  verily  fome  relick  of  the  ftews, 

*<  And  this  a^Kirkle  of  that  fire  let  loofe, 

^  That  was  lock'd  up  in  the  Wincb^ftri^  gooie, 

^*  Bred  on  the  Bank  m  time  of  popery, 

•*  When  Venus  there  maintain'd  her  mi(lery» 

•*  But  others  fell,  with  that  conceit,  by  the  ears, 

**  And  cried,  it  was  a  threatening  to  the  hairs, 

f  •  And  that  accurfed  groimd,  the  Parls'getrden^  Jrc.'* 

dundancjf 
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dmdmt^i  Spc  obferred  by  thiscritick,  Mr.  Sfiecvrnt  ifatnkt 
(a  remarkf  which^  having  omitted  to  hitroduce  in  its  pco* 
per  place,  he  dc&res  me  to  infert  bcxe)  ^  was  rather  the 
cfieQ  of  dumce^  thin  of  defign  in  the  author)  and  might 
Inre  arifen  either  from  the  negligence  of  Shakfpeare,  -mM 
in  this  play  has  borrovcd  whole  fcenes  and  feeeches  from 
Holinfhed,  whofe  words  he  was  probably  jn  too  much 
faafte  to  comjMrefs  into  TerCfication  ftri&ly  rmiar  and  har- 
vianiotta;  or  horn  the  interpotgitions  of  Ben  jdnfbo,  whbfe 
kand  Hi*  farmer  thinks  he  oceafionally  perceives  in  de 
^iahicue." 

Whether  Mr.  Eoderick's  pofition  be  -well  founded,  is 
haidiy  worth  a  conteft ;  but  die  pecollanties  which  he  has 
animadt^ted  on,  (if  fuch  there  be)  add  probaUlky  to  thp 
conje^Hre  that  thb  piece  underwent  fome  altttratiom,  after 
k  had  ^aflcd  out  of  the  hands  of  Shakfeeare. 

Our  author  had  produced  fo  maav  plays  in  thr  proccdifig 
vears^  that  it  is  not  likely  that  JT*  tunrj  VII L  was  written 
ief&rt  i6oi«  It  might  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  be  a£- 
eribedto  1602,  and  it  is  not  eafy  ta  determine  in  whidi  of 
thofe  years  it  was  compofed^  but  it  is  extremely  probaUe 
<hat  it  was  written  in  one  of  them.  K.  Hmrj  VIIL  was 
nocprisited  tiU  1623. 

^^  A  book  or  poem,  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
WeoUey  CanSnall^"  which  was  entered  on  the  iKxdcs  of  the 
Staticmers'  oompany^  in  the  ysar  ij49y  ?«rh3p6  fuggeftcd 
this  fubjeft  to  Shakfpeare.^ 

Entered  at  Stationers^  hall,  Atigatt  tr,  t6oi.  Printed 
b  1613,  Yfhk  die  Utters  W.  S*  My,  in  the  titk  page. 

29.  7*ltOILUS  Aim  CltBSSIDA,   l602» 

Trptbii  0Md  CrMa  was  entered  at  StadbMss"  hall  Febw 
7.  1602 — 3,  by  J.  Roberts,  the  printer  of  Hmnbt^  the  Mgr^ 
fbant  §f  Vmti^  srnd  A  MUfwmmr  Nigbifi  D^mn.  It  was 
Aerefore,  probably,  written  in  1602.  It  was  printed  in 
1609,  with  a  preface  by  the  editor,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  it 
bad  not  been  then  aded.  fietit  is  entered  in  1602-^y  '^  a$ 
^Htd  by  ng  Lord  Chambirliti's  nun!*  The  players  «t  the 
Gbbe  theatre,  to  trhieh  Shakfpeare  bebngod,  were  esUed 
thi  i^9ri  CbafiiirUmfs  firvmUj^  till  the  year  1603.    In  that 

year 
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year  they  obtained  a  licence  for  their  exhibitions  from  king 
James  ^  and  from  that  time  they  bore  the  more  honourable 
appellation  of  his  majeflfs  fitvants.  There  can,  therefore, 
•be  little  doubt,  that  die  TroiUis  and  Creffida  which  is  here 
entered,  as  afted  at  Shakfpeare^s  theatre,  was  his  play,  and 
was,  if  not  reprefented,  intended  to  have  been  r^refen^d 
there  •• 

Perhaps  the  two  difcordant  accounts,  rehtive  to  this 
piece,  may  be  thus  reconciled.  It  might  have  been  per- 
formed in  1602  at  courts  by  the  lord  chamberlain's  fervants, 
(as  many  plays  at  that  time  were)  and  yet  not  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  publick  ftage  till  fbme  years  afterwards.  The 
editor  in  1609  only  fays,  **  it  had  never  been  ftaled  with  the 
fiag9%  never  clapperclawed  virith  the  palms  of  the  vulgar'* 

As  a  further  proof: of  the  early  appearance  of  Tnilus  and 
CreJJiday  it  may  be  obferved,  that  an  incident  in  it  feems  to 
be  biurlefqiied  in  a  comedy  entitled  Hi/lriomajlix^  which, 
though  not  printed  till  1610,  muft  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  laft  zQt  of 
the  piece,  is  (hadowed  under  the  charader  of  Allrsea^  and 
is  fpoken  of  as  then  living. 

In  our  author's  play,  when  Troilus  and  Creffida  part,  he 
gives  her  his  ileeve,  and  ihe^  in  return^  prefents,  him  with 
her  glove. 

To  this  circmnftance  thefe  lines  in  HiftriomaJHic  feem  to 
.  refer.    They  are  fpoken  by  Troilus  and  Creffida^  who  are 
introduced  in  an  interlude : 

TroL  **  Come  Creffida,  my  creffet  light. 

Thy  face  dpth  ihine  both  day  and  night. 
Behold,  behold,  thy  garter  blue 
Thy  knight  Ins  valiant  ilbdw  weans ^ 
That,  when  he  fliakes  his  furious  fpeare. 
The  foe  in  fhivering  fearful  fort 
May  lay  him  down  in  death  to  fnort. 
Crejf,  O  knignt,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 

Herg  take  myjkruney  weare  it  for  graces 
*        Within  thy  helmet  put  the  fame, 

Therewith  to  make  thy  enemies  lame.'* 

NOTE. 

•  No  other  play  with  this  title  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have 
therefore  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  play  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  Stationers*  company,  was  Shakfpeare's. 

Dryden 
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Dryden  fuppofed  Tnilus  and  Creffida  to  have  been  one 
of  Shakfpeare's  carlieft  perfonnanccs  * ;  but  has  not  men- 
tioned on  what  principles  he  founded  his  judgment. 
Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  one  of  his  laft; 
grounding  his  opinion  not  only  on  the  preface  by  the  editor 
m  1609,  but  on  "  the  great  number  of  obfcrvations  both 
moral  and  political  with  which  this  piece  is  crowded,  more 
than  any  other  of  our  author's."  Forjny  own  part,  were  it 
not  for  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books,  I  fliould  have  beea 
led,  both  by  the  colour  of  the  writing  and  by  the  above- 
mentioned  preface,  to  cjafs  it  (though  not  one  ofourau^ 
thor's  happieft  effufions)  in  1608,  rather  than  in  that  year 
in  which  it  is  here  placed. 

30.  Mbasurb  for  Measubb,  1603. 

This  play  was  not  regiftered  at  Stationers' hall,  nor  printed, 
till  1623.  But  from  two  paffages  in  it,  which  feem  intend- 
ed as  a  courtly  apology  for  the  ftately  a;id  ungracioys  de- 
meanour of  k.  Tames  I.  on  his  entry  into  England,  it 
appears  probable  that  it  was  written  foon  after  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne: 

**  rU  privily  away.    I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  1  do  not  relifli  well 
Their  loud  applauib,  and  aves  vehement; 
Nor  do  1  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion 
That  does  affea  it." 

Meaf.forMeaf.ketl.k.i. 
Again,  A£k  II.  fc  iv. 

r-r— «  So 

TJie  general,  fubje£i:  to  a  wcll-wifh'd  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obfequious  fondnefs 
CroUd  to  his  prcfence,  where  their  untaught  love     / 
Muft  needs  appear  offence  ^" 

NOTES. 

»  "  The  tragedy  which  I  have  undertaken  to  correi^,  wa« 
in  all  probability,  one  of  his  /irfi  enJea'vours  on  the  fiagc— 
Shakcfpeare  (as  I  hinted)  i^  the  apprenttcejhip  of  his  'writing  mo- 
delled it  [the  (lory  of  Lollius]  into  that  play  which  is  now  called 
by  the  name  of  TrQihs  and  Cr^^^."— Diydcn's  prcf,  to  Troilui 
and  Creffida* 

•  8ec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note. 


Kmg  Tama  w^tsyi  fmu/)  afflmid by  ii^^mtaufljt^  luut^  we 
nay  adcC  unde&rved^  gratuUtions  of  his  fubje^  on  iii9 
cnoy  into  Eaelandi  tlut  he  iflucd  a  proclamadoi^  forbids 
ding  the  people  to  refbrt  to  him^— ^*  Afterwards/*  fays  the 
Juftorian  of  bi$  reign^  ^^  in  faU  puJblick  appearances^  eipe- 
ctally  in  his  fports^  the  acceiles  of  the  people  made  him  ib 
impatient^  that  he  often  difperfed  them  with  frowns^  that 
we  may  not  fay  with  curfe$  ^." 

That  MMJurefor  Miofurs  was  written  before  1607,  may 
be  fairly  eoncluded  imta  the  following  paflage  in  a  poem 
subliihed  ia  that  year,  which  we  have  ^ood  ground  to  be- 
Aleve  wa6  copied  from  a  fimilar  thought  in  this  play,  as  the 
author,  at  the  end  of  his  piece,  pro&fles  ^  perjlotul  regarji 
for  Shakfpeare,  and  highly  praifes  his  yenus  and  Adms: 
^^  So  pb»r  the  fooUfli  Armgi  with  one  ^2tfwo9nsi 
Come  all  to  hilf  him,  and  fo  ftop  the  air 
By  which  he  would  revive." 

Miof.for  Meaf.  hO.  DL  Sc.  it, 

**  And  Cle  as  when  fome  fudden  exta(k 

Seizeth  the  nature  of  a  Gcklie  man; 
IRThcn  he's  difcemM  to/tuoum,  ftraite  by  and  by 

Folke  to  his  helpi  confufedly  have  ran. 
And  feeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  backe^ 
So  many  throng  that  he  the  ayn  doth  lacke.** 
Bfyrba  tie  Jmtbtr  tf  jftbnh,  w  Luftis  ProdigiiSf  kf  fKlCam 

Barifttdf  a  poem, .  i6o7« 

31.  Cymbelinb,  1604. 

CpHbeUm  was  not  entered  on  the  Stadonersf  l>o^ct,  nor 
printed,  till  1623.  It  ftands  the  hft  tn-the  ^arlieft  folio 
edition;  but  nothing  can  be  colleded^from  thence,  for  the 
folio  editors  manifeuly  paid  no  attention  to  chronological 
arrangement.  Not  containing  any  intrinfidc  evidence  by 
which  its  date  might  be  afceruined,  U  isattr9>uted  to  this 
year,  chiefly  becaufe  there  is  no  proof  that  any  other  play 
was  written  by  Shakfpeare  in  1604.  And  as  in  the  courie 
of  fomewhat  more  than  twenty  years,  he  jproduced,  according 
to  fome,  forty-three,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  diirty-five 


NOTS. 
Wilfon'«  Hyi.  rfK»  Jamts^  ad  ann.  1603. 
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dramas^  we  may  prefume  that  he  was  not  idle  during   any 
one  year  of  that  time. 

This  play  was  perhaps  alluded  to,  in  an  old  comedy  gjiUr 
cJ  The  Kitumfrom  Parnaffiis: 

**  Frame  as  well  we  might,  with  eafy  ftraxn, 
**  With  far  more  praife,  and  with  as  little  pain, 
**  Stories  of  love,  where  'fore  the  wond'ring  bench 
"  The  lifpmg  gallant  might  enjoy  his  wench  5 
**  Or  make  fame  fire  acknowledge  his  loft  fan  r, 
**  Pounds  when  the  weary  a6l  u  almoft  done.** 

If  the  author  of  this  piece  had  Cymheline  in  contempla-, 
tion,  it  muft  have  been  more  ancient  than  it  is  here  fup- 
pofed;  for  from  feveral  paflages  in  the  Return  farom  Parnajjui^ 
that  comedy  appears  to  nave  been  written  before  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  March 
1603. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that  there  is  a  paflage  in  B. 
and  Fletcher's  Phllajier^  which  bears  a  ftrong  refemblancc 
to  a  fpcech  of  Jachimo  in  CymbeBne: 

"  I  hear  the  tread  of  people :  I  am  hurt; 
**  The  Gods  take  part  agaii0  me:  could  tbi^  boor 
*<  Haue  held  m  tbus^  elfa  /"* 

Philqfter,  Ad  JV*  Sc.  1. 

**  I  have  bely'd  a  lady 

*•  The  princefs  of  this  country  j  and  the  air  ofU 
^  Revengingly  enfeebles  me;  or  could  this  carle^ 
**  J  very  i^dge  0/ nature,  have  faiidu*d  me^ 
*«  In  my  frofeffionr* 

Cymheline,  Aft  V.  Sc.  H. 

Philafter  is  fuppoled  to  have  appeared  on  the  ftage  about 
1609;  being  mentioned  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  his 
Epigramsy  which  have  no  date,  but  were  printed,  accord- 
ing to  Oldys,  in  or  about  that  year  ». 

One  edition  of  the  trad  called  Wefiwardfor  Smelts,  from 
which  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymheline  is  borrowed,  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  1603. 

NOTES. 

7  In  the  laft  z&  of  Cymheline  two  fons  are  found.  But  the  au« 
tHor  mieht  have  written  fan  on  account  of  the  rhyme. 

*  JMtions  to  Langbamc*8  Account  of  the  J)ramatici  Poets$ 

VOL.L  CX]  3^-^^ 
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22.  Tl)i  London  Prodigal^  1605. 

'riiece  IS  good  ground  for  thinking  that  The  London  PrO" 

digalwis  written  long  before  1605;  out  not  aflbrding  any 

marks  to  afcertain  the  precifc  time  of  its  compofition,  and 

,  not  dcfcrving  any  very  minute  inquiry,  it  is  here  afcribed 

to  that  year,  in  which  it  was  publifhed. 

Shakfpeare's  name  is  printed  in  the  title  page  of  this 
play,  as  well  as  in  three  other  conteftefl  pieces ; — Pertchs^ 
Sir  John  OldcaftU^  and  J  Torkjhire  Tragedy,  But  how  little 
the  bookfellers  of  that  time  fcrupled  to  avail  themfelvcs  of 
his  name,  in  order  to  procure  a  fale  for  their  publications^ 
appears  from  its  being  prefixed  to  two  of  Ovid's  EpiflUs^ 
(which  have  ever  fince  been  publifhed  among  his  poems) 
though  they  were  tranflated  by  Thomas  Heywood;  and 
printed  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved)  in  a  wort  of  his  en- 
titled Brytaine's  Troy,  fol.  1609*,  before  they  were  afcribed 
to  bhakfpcare. 

33.  King  Lear,  1605. 

The  tragedy  of  King  Lear  was  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  JStationers'  company  Nov.  26,  1607,  and  is  there  men- 
tioned to  have  been  played  the  preceding  Chriftmai,  before 
his  majelly  at  Whitehall-  But  this,  1  conje£lure,  was  not 
its  firft  exhibition.  It  feems  extremely  probable  that  its  firft 
appearance  was  in  1605$  in  which  year  the  old  play  if  K. 
Leifj  that  had  been  entered  at  Stationers'  hall  in  1594,' was 
printed  by  Simon  Stafford,  for  John  Wright,  who,  wc  may 
prefume,  finding  Shakfpeare's  play  fuccefsful,  hoped  to 
palm  the  fpurious  one  on  the  publick  for  his  *.     » 

Our  author's  King  Lear  was  not  publiihcd  till  1608. 
Harfnet's  Declaration  of  Popijh  Imfojiuresy  from  which  Shak- 
fpeare  borrowed  fome  fantaftick  names  of  fpirits,  mention- 
ed in  this  play,  was  printed  in  1603. 

NOTES. 

»  **  Thefe  two  epidles,  being  fo  pertinent  to  our  hiftoric,  / 
thought  ncceflarie  to  tranfiate." — Bryt.  Tmyy  p.  Ji ». 

b  Shakfpcare  has  copied  one  of  the  paflages  in  chij  old  play* 
This  he  might  have  done,  though  we  fliould  fuppjofc  it  not  to 
have  been  publiilied  till  after  his  A".  Lear  was  written  ahS  aftcd ; 
for  the  old  play  had  been  in  pofltffion  of  t^e  ^agc  tor  many  yearfr 
fccforc  1605. 

34.  Macbeth^ 


34.  Macbeth,  1606.  ^ 

from  a  book  entided  Rix  PlatoHtcus^  cited  by  IJr.  Far« 
lucr,  we  learn  that  king  James,  when  he  vifited  Oxford  in 
1605,  was  addreffed  by  thrcq  ftudcnts  of  St.  John's  college^ 
who  perfonated  the  three  weird  fifters,  and  recited  a  fhort 
dramatick  poem,  founded  on  the  predifl^ion  of  thofe  fy- 
bils,  (as  the  author  calls  them)  relative  to  Banquo  and 
Macbeth. 

Dr.  Fafmer  is  of  opinion,  that  this  little  piece  *  preced- 
ed Shakfpeare's  playj  afuppofition  which  is  ftrengthened  by 
the  filence  of  the  author  of  Rix  PlatonicuSj  who,  if  Macbeth 
had  then  appeared  on  the  ftage,  would  probably  have  men- 
tioned fomedting  of  it.  It  fhould  be  likcwifc  remembered, 
that  there  fubfifted  ix.  that  time  k  fpirit  of  Ji  vofitioii  and 
Hvalfhip  between  the  regular  players  and  the  acadcmicks  of 
the  two  univerfities}  the  latter  of  whom  frequently  aded 
plays  both  in  Latin  and  Eiiglifh,  and  fcem  to  have  piqued 
themfMves  on  the  fuperiority  of  their  exhibitions  to  thofe  of 
the  eftabliflied  theatres**.  VVifliing  probably  to  manifeft 
this  fuperiority  to  the  royal  pedant,  it  is  not  likely  that 
thev  would  chufe  for  a  collegiate  interlude^  a  fubjeft, 
which  had  already  appeared  on  the  public  ftage,  with  all 
the  embellifhments  that  the  magick  hand  of  Shakfpeare 
could  beftow.  , 

This  tragedy  contains  an  allufion  to  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  undef 
one  fovereign,  and  alfo  to  the  cure  of  the  king's-evil  by  the 
royal  touch •  5  but  in  what  year  that  pretended  power.  wa» 

V  Ot  E  S, 

■  In  Rex  Ptatonicus  it  is  called  Lufuncuta, 

*  Ab  qufdem  coUegii  alumnis  (qui  ct  cothurno  tfagico  et  focco 
comico  principes  femper  habcbantur)  Kertumnusy  comoedia  fkceta, 
ad  principes  eihilaralidos  exhibetur.     Rex  Piatonicusy  p.  78. 

Arcadlam  rejiauraiam  Ifiacorum  Arcadum  lediffimi  cecinerunt^ 
llnoque  opere,  principum  omniumque  fpedantlum  animos  im- 
menla  et  ultra  fidem  afiecerunt  voluptate;  Jimulque  patrios  ludhnes, 
etfi  exercitatijimosy  quantum  inierju  Inter  fcenam  mercenaricm  ^  eru" 
Jktam  docwerunij  lb.  p.  228.  See  alfo  the  lines  quoted  above  from 
die  Return  from  Pamajfhsy  and  A6t  IV.  Sc.  iil.  of  that  piece^ 
which  Wai  adted  publickly  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

[Xa]  afiumcd 
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^flumed  by  king  James  I.  is  uncertain.    Macbeth  was  not 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  books,  nor  printed,  till  1623. 

In  The  Tragidy  of  Cafa^  and  Pompijt  or  Cafar^s  Rrumpf 
arc  thefe  lines: 

**  Why  think  you,  lords,  that  'tis  ambiiioH*s  fySxr 
"  That  pruketb  Caefar  to  thefe  high  attempts  ?** 

If  the  author  of  that  play,  which  was  publiflied  in  1607^ 
(hould  be  thought  to  have  had  Macbeth's  foliloquy  in  view, 
(which  is  not  unlikely)  this  circumftance  may  add  fome  de- 
gree of  probability  to  the  fuppofition  that  this  tragedy  had 
appeared  before  tnat  year: 

'     — • — — — •  "  Ihaveno^urr 
'*  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
**  Vaulting  ambition^  which  o'er-leaps  itfelf  • 
"  And  falls  at  the  other" 

At  the  time  when  Macbeth  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  writ^ 
ten,  the  fubjeft,  it  is  probable,  was  confiderec^  as  a  topick 
tlic  moft  likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  court.  In  the 
additions  to  lVarner*s  MbiorCs  England^  which  were  firft 
printed  in  1606,  the  ftory  of  *'  the  Three  Fairies  or  IVeiri 
Elves^^  as  he  calls  them,  is  (hortly  told,  and  king  James's 
defcent  from  Banquo  carefully  deduced. 

Ben  Jonfon,  a  few  years  afterwards,  paid  his  court  to  his 
majefty  by  his  Mafque  rf  Queens  ^^  prefented  at  Whitehall, 
Feb.  12,  1609;  in  which  he  has  given  a  miiiute  detail  of 
all  the  magick  rites  that  are  recorded  by  king  James  in  his 
book  of  Ditmonobgify  or  by  any  other  author  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  lately  difcovered  a  Mf.  play,  entitled 
The  Witch,  written  by  Thoihas  Middleton  «,  which  ren- 
ders 
NOTES. 

f  Mr.  Upton  was  of  opinion  that  this  mafque  preceded  Mac^ 
heth.  But  the  only  ground  that  he  ftatcs  for  this  conje^ure,  is, 
**  that  Jonfon^s  pride  would  not  fuffer  him  to  borrow  from  Shakc- 
fpeare,  though  he  ftole  from  the  ancients." 

%  In  an  advertifcment  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  A  Mad  World  «pr 
Maftersy  a  comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  1640,  the  propter  (iiys, 
that  the  author  was  **  longjince  dead*^  Middlcton  probably  died 
foon  after  the  year  1 6i6.  He  was  chronologer  torthe  city  ot  Loa« 
don,  and  it  ooes  not  appear  that  any  mafque  or  pageant,  in 
bonour  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  fet  forth  by'  Um  after  diac 
.  «  ycar« 


ders  it  qaeftiDnable,  whether  Shakfpeare  t^s  not  indebted 
to  that  author  for  the  firfl  hint  of  the  magick  introduced  in 
this  tragedy.  1  he  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  fingu- 
Jarcuriofity  in  the  note**.  — To  the  obfcrvations  of  Mr. 

Steeveng 

NOTES. 

yw  *.  From  the  dates  of  his  printed  pla^y  aod  from  the  cn- 
fuing  vcrfcs  on  his  laft  performance,  by  Sir  William  Lower,  wc 
may  conclude,  that  he  was  as  early  a  writer,  and  at  lead  as  old, 
^  Shakfpeare : 

*^  Tom  MidJUton  his  numerous  ifTue  brings, 
**  And  his  lafl  roufe  delights  us  when  ihe  fingi :.  * 

"  His  halting  age  a  pleafure  doth  impart, 
'  **  And  his  white  locks  fliew  mailer  of  his  art." 
The  following  drama  tick  pieces  by  Middleton  appear  to  have 
been  publilhed  in  his  life-tirae.— 2<?«r  Five  Gallants^  1601.7— 
Blurt  Mafter  Conftable^  #r  ibt  Spaniards  Nigbi  Walke^  1602.—  . 
Michaelmas  Term^    1607.— T^e  Phanhcy    1607.— 7^r  Famify  of 
2>z/f,  i6o%.'^A  Trick  to  catch  thtOldOney  1 60S. ^ A  Mad  ff^orld- 
myMafiers^  i6o8. — TheRoarivgGirlj.or MoUCutpurfe^  161 1.— 
Fair^uarrel^  ibij.-AchaJie  MaidtfCheapfdty  i()2Q.-~AGam 
4it  CheJJe^  1 62  5  —  Mofl  of  his  other  plays  were  printed,  about  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  by  Klrkman  and  other  bookfellera,  ifito  whole 
hands  his  n()anufccipts  fell. 

h  In  a  former  note  on  this  tragedy,  I  havefaid  that  the  original 
edition  contains  ody  the  two  firfl  words  of  the  fong  in  the  41)1  a6t, 
beginning— jB/»?^^/r/>j,  &c;  but  have  lately  difcovered  the  en- 
tffe  ftanza  in  an  uHpnhliJhed  dramatic  piece,  viz.  **  A  Tragi-Coo- 
inodie  called  The  Witch;  long  Jiuce  adted  by  his  Ma.tJw  Ser- 
vants at  the  Black  Friers ;  written  by  Tho.  Middleton^  The  fong 
is  there  called—**  A  charme-fonjg,  about  a  veflell."  The  other 
fong  omitted  in  the  5th  fcene  of  the  3d  ad  oi  Macheth^  together 
vnth  the  iroperfed  couplet  there,  may  likewife  be  found,  as  fol- 
lows, in  Mifldeton^i  performance.— -The  Hecate  of  Sbakcjpeare^ 
iays  :— 

*?  I  am  for  the  air,  fcc.** 
The  Hecate  of  Middleton  (who  like  the  former  is  fummoned  a- 
nray  by  aerial  fpirits)  has  the  fame  declaration  in  almoil  the  fame 
words: — **  I-am  for  aloft,*'  &c. 

"  ^'-^'^  ..  Come  »way,  come  away :         1   ^  ^^^  ^. 
^^  Heccat^  Heccat^  come  away.     J 
*'  H(c.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 

**  With  all  the  fpeed  I  may, 

•  The  Triumph  of  Heshb  and  Profpmty  at  the  InMUpiratttn  of  the  mtfi  W&rtlrf 
Brtibir,  the  Right  Hon,  Cutbbtrt  Bsjiet,  draptr\  (9mp9j[edkf  Thotnaf  MiddlctoOf 
teptr,  i6»6,  4to« 

£  X  3  ]  "  With 
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fitccTcns  I  hate  only  to  add,  that  the  fongs,  beginningy 
Come  avuay^  &c.  and  Black  fpir its y   &c»  being  found  at  full 

length 
NOTES. 

"  With  all  the  fpced  I  may, 
"  Whcr*8  StadlmT 

"  Hcerc.]  in  the  aire. 
««  Whcr*8  Pnckle? 

'*  Hecre.]  in  the  aire. 
•*  And  HoMo  too,  and  Hell^Maine  too,"^ 
•*  We  lack  out  you,  we  lack  but  you ;  >    in  the  aire. 
**  Come  away,  make  up  the  count.      J 
•*  Hec.  I  will  but  'noynt,  and  then  I  mount. 
Kc  '  '^v^.^^  f  There  8  one  comes  downe  to  fetch  his  dues,  ^ 
''  tlZ^^!s\  A  ^i^^'  ^  -">  ^  ^n>  of  blood:  ) 

"  J  mufe,  I  mufe,  1 

**  Si«ce  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  good,  J 

**  Hec.  Oh,  art  thou  come  ? 

**  What  newes,  what  ncwes? 
<^  All  ^8  ftill  to  our  delight,  1 

**  Either  come,  or  ds  i   aiove^ 

Refufe,  refufe.  J 

♦*  Hec]  Now  I  am  furnilh'd  for  the  flight. 

*'  Fire,]  Hark,  hark,  the  catt  lings  a  brave  treble  in' her  owne 

language, 
*'  Hec,  going  upj\        Now  I  goc,  now  I  flic, 

**  Malkin  my  fwecte  fpiritand  I. 
♦*  Oh  what  a  daintie  plcalurc  'tis 
**  To  ride  in  the  aire, 
**  When  the  moone  (bines  fatre 
^<  And  flng,  and  daunce,  and  toy  and  kifs ! 
<«  Over  woods,  high  rocks  and  mountains, 
*'  Over  feas,  our  miftris'  fountains, 
* '  Over  fleepe  towres  and  turrets, 
**  We  fly  by  night  'mongft  troopesof  fptritts. 
**  No  ring  of  bells  to  our  cares  founds, 
*'  No  howles  of  woolves,  no  yclpcs  of  hounds ; 
**  No,  not  the  noyfe  of  waters'-breache, 
*'  Or  cannons'  throat,  our  height  can  reache. 
**  No  ring  of  bells,  &c.]  above. 
**  Fire  J]  Well  mother,  I  thank  your  kindncfs:  you  mufl  be 
gambolling  i'  th'aire,  and.leave  me  to  walk  here,  like  a  fooleand  a 
fnorrall.     Exit.  Finis  ABus  Terau* 

This  Fire-fione^  who  occaflonally  interpofes  in  the  courfe  of  the 
dialogue,  is  called,  in  the  lift  of  Pcrfons  Refrefented, — "  Tl*® 
Clawnc  andJHeccat^s  fon,'* 

Apun, 


jl^ngth  in  Thi  Wtttb^  while  only  the  two  firft  words  of  Aeni 
are  printed  in  Macbeth^  favour  the  fuppofition  that  Middle^ 

tpn'f 
NOTES. 

Again,  the  Hecate  of  SJjake/peare  fays  to  her  lifters  :— 
**  I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found, 
**  While  you  perform  your  antique  round,  &c, 

[Mufick.     The  tntches  dance  and  vanUh!^ 

The  Hecate  of  Mlddlcton  fays  on  a  fimikr  occafion : 

**  Come,  my  fweete  fillers,  let  the  aire  ftrike  our  tune, 
**  Whilft  we  fhew  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moone. 

\Here  they  dartce  and  Exeunt.^  . 
In  this  play,  the  motives  which  incline  the  witches  to  mifchief, 
their  manners,  the  contents  of  their  cauldron,  &c.  feem  to  have 
more  than  accidental  refemblance  to  the  iame  particulars  in  Mac* 
mL  The  hags  of  Middkton^  like  the  weird  Mers  of  Shake/peare^ 
deftroy  cattle  becaufe  they  have  been  reiitfed  proviiions  at  farm 
^oufes.  The  owl  and  the  cat  {Gray  Maliin)  give  them  notice 
when  it  is  time  to  proceed  op,  their  feverai  expeditions.— ^Thi^ 
Shakc/feare*s  Witch  :— 

**  Harper  cries ; — *tis  time,  *tis  time," 
Thus  too  the  Hecate  of  ^iddletop  ■    ■'  ' 

**  Heel  Heard  you  the  owle  yet  ?    • 
**  Stad.'\  Bricfely  in  the  copps. 
**  Hec.^  *Tis  high  time  for  us  then." 
The  Hecate  of  Shake/pearcy  addreffing  her  lifters,  obferves,  that 
Macbeth  is  but  ^  "Mayvoard fon^  ^vho  loves  for  his  own  endsy  not  for 
them.     The  Hecate  of  Middleton  has  the  fame  obfervation,  whcm 
the  youth  who  has  been  confulting  her,  retires ;  >■■     ■ 

**  I  know  he  loves  me  not,  nor  there's  no  hope  on't." 
Inftead  of  the  mafe  that*sfweatenfrom  the  mmrderer's gibbet ^  and 
thcfnger  of  birth'frangUd  babe,  the  witches  of  Middleton  em- 
ploy '•  the  eriftle  of  a  man  that  hangs  after  funfet^*^  (u  e.  of  a 
murderer,  ror  all  other  criminals  were  anciendy  cut  down  before 
evening)  and  the  **  fat  of  an  unbaptixed  child."  They  likewifc 
boaft  of  the  power  to  raife  tempeus  that  Iball  blow  down  treet^ 
overthrow  buildings,  and  occafion  fhipwreck ;  and,  more  parti- 
cularly, that  they  can  **  maie  miles  of  woods  w«tt."  Here  too  the 
Orecian  Hecate  is  de^pided  into  a  prefiding  witch,  and  exerdfed 
in  fuperftioons  peculiar  to  our  own  country.  So  much,  for  the 
Icenes  of  enchantment;  but  even  other  parts  o{ Middleton**  play 
coincide  more  than  once  with  that  of  Shah/peart.  Lady  Macbeth 
iaysy  in  ad  II : 

<♦  the  fur  felted  grooms 

**  Do  mock  their  charge  mt^fnorcs.   I  hare  drt^dtbA 

pojfets:* 

$0  too  Francifca  in  the  piece  of  Mlddleion  :  » 

y*.i,  [^4]  !!r-!»^cy'rf 
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ton's  piece  preceded  that  of  Shsikfpearc;  the  latter,  it  (houlj 
feem,  thinking  it  unneceilary  to  fet  down  verfes  which  were 

probably 
NOTES. 
"  ——they're  novr  all  at  re(l, 
"  And  Gafper  there  and  all :— Liil !— faft  aflcepe  j 

**  He  ayes  it  hither, 1  muft  difeafe you  ftraight.  Sir: 

**  For  the  maide-fervants,  and  the  girlcs  o*  th*  houfe, 
•*  I/^/VVthcm  lately  with  a  Jrowfie  pojjei^ 

*•  They  will  not  hear  in  hafle." ; 

And  Trancifca^  like  lady  Macbeth^  is  watching  late  at  night  ti»enf, 
courage  the  perpetration-of  a  murder. 

The  expreffion  which  Shakr/peare  has  put  into  the  ntouth  of 
Macbeth^  when  he  is  fufficiently  recolle<Slcd  to  perceive  that  the 
dagger  and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
^— *— M  There's  no  fuch  thing**——  is  likewife  appropriated  to  Fran'* 
c'tfca^  when  fhe  undeceives  her  brother,  whofc  imagination  had 
been  equally  abufed. 

From  the  inihmces  aheady  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  would 
allow,  that  if  MzddUton^  piece  preceded  Shak^fcar€\  the  origin- 
pjitj:  of  the  magic  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  fairly  quef-* 
tioned ;  for  our  author  (who  as  actor,  and  manager,  had  accefs  to 
nnpublilhed  dramatic  performances)  has  fo  often  condcfcended  xxr 
receive  hints  from  his  contemporaries,  that  our  fufpicion  of  hit 
having  been  a  copyift  in  the  prefenc  inllance,  might  not  be  with-' 
out  foundation.     Nay,  perhaps,  a  time  may  arrive,  in  which  it 
will  become  evident  from  books  and  manufcripts  yet  undifcovcrcd 
and  imexamined,  that  Shahfpeare  never  attempted  a  play  on  any 
argument^  till  the  effeft  of  the  fame  ftory,  or  at  lead  the  ruling  in- 
pdents  in  it,  had  been  already  tried  on  the  ftage,  and  familianzed 
to  his  audience.     Let  it  be  remembered,  in  fupport  of  this  con- 
je^are,  that  dramatic  pieces  on  the  following  fubje^ts,  — viz.  King 
yohn^  King  Richard  IL  and  IIL    KingHtmy'lF.  mndF.   King 
Henry  FllL  King  Lcar^  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Meafurefor  Mca* 
furc,  the.  Merchant  of  Venice^  th  Taming  of  a  Shre^v^  and  the  Co* 
mcdy  of  Errors^ — had  appealed  before  ihofe  of  ShakeJ^eargy  and  that 
he  has  taken  foiaewhat  trom  ail  of  them  that  we  have  hitherto  feen» 
J  muft  obferveat  the  fame  time,  that  MiJdlcfon^  in  his  other  dra- 
XTias,  is'found.to  have  borrowed  little  from  the  fentiraents,  and  no- 
thing from  the  fables  of  his  predcceflbrs.    He  is  known  to  have 
written  in  concert  with  Jovfon^  Fletcher^  Majinger^  and  Rowley  ; 
t)ut  iiip|>ear8  to  have  been  unacquainted,  or  at  Teaft  unconneded, 
with  $hakcfpea7'e. 

.  It  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Witch  cannot  be  afcertained. 
The  author,  however,  in  his  dedication  (to  the  truehe-worthie  and 
generouJly-affeBed  Thomas  Holmes  Efquire)  obferves,  that  he  reconnr* 
^d  thiilignorMHf'ili'fttted  labour  of  his  (from  the  play-houfe,  Ifup- 
pofc)  not  without  much  difficulties     Hitches  (continues  he)  are^  iffif 
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probatdy  well  hnown,  and  perhaps  then  in  the  poflHEon  of 
the  managers  of  the  Globe  theatre.    The  high  reputation 
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faHo^t  fy  the  law  condemn^ d^  and  that  ^mify^  Jthinei^  hath  made  htr 
lie  fo  long  in  an  imprlfoiCd  ohfcurttle.  It  is  probable,  therefore 
from  thefe  words,  as  well  as  from  the  title-page,  that  the  play 
was  written  long  •  before  the  dedication,  which  feems  to  have  been 
added  fbon  after  .the  year  160^,  when  the  adof  K.  James  againft 
witches  pafled  into  a  law.  If  it  beobjefted,  that  The  Witch 
appears  trom  this  title-page  to  have  been  a6ted  only  by  hh  roajer" 
ty^  fervants,  let  it  be  remembered  that  thefe  were  the  very  play- 
ers who  had  been  before  in  the  fervloe  of  the  ^uteni  but  Middk^ 
t0n,  dedicating  his  work  in  the  time  oi  James ^  fpcaks  of  them  only 
as  dependants  on  the  reignmg  prince. 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  firft  dramatic  piece  in 
which  MiddUton  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz.  The  OldLavj^ 
was  a^ed  in  1599;  fo  that  The  Witch  might  have  been-coip- 
pofed,  if  not  performed  at  an  earlier  period  f  than  the  acceffion 
of  James  to  the  crown  5  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  fufficiently 
popular  in  t^e  preceding  reigns.     The  piece  in  cjueftion  might 
Itkewife  have  been  negledted  through  the  caprice  of  players,  or  re- 
tarded till  it  could  be  known  that  James  would  permit  fuch  repre- 
fentations ;  (for  on  his  arrival  here,  both  authors  and  adlors  who 
ihould  have  ventured  to  "bring  the  midnight  nn'uth  and  jollity  of 
witches  on  the  (lage,  would  probably  have  been  indidted  as  fe- 
vourers  of  magic  and  enchantment)  or,  it  might  have  (hrunk  hito 
obfcurity  after  the  appearance  o(  Macbeth;  or  perhaps  was  forWd- 
en  by  the  command  ot  the  king.    The  witches  o( Sihakefpeare  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  flattering  circumftance  to  which  their  prophecy  al- 
ludes) are  folemn  in  their  operations,  and  therefore  boiaved  .in 
conformity  to  his  majefty*8  own  opinions.     On  the  contrary,  (he 
hags  oiMiddleton  are  ludicrous  in  their  conduct,  and  lefTcn,  by  ri- 
diculous combinations  of  images,  the  folemnity  of  that  raagic  in 
which  our  fcepter*d  perfecutor  of  old  women  moft  reverently  syid 
potently  believed. 

The  conclufion  to  MiddletojCs  dedication'  has  likewife  a  degree 
of  fingularity  that  dcferves  notice. — "  For  your  iake  alone,  (he 

•  That  dramatic  ptaces  were  A>metifne8  written  kng  before  they  were  pna^rf, 
mnj  be  proved  £c«m  the  example  of  MarlaweV  Kitb  Jtw  of  Mtrtts,  which  wte 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company  in  the  ^Fear  ,1594,. but  wes  4ioc 
publiflied  tin  1633,  aa  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  it  written  by  Ueyvfood.  It 
appeatt  likewife  from  the  fame  refiftcrt,  that  iaferal  plays  weea  wrkten,  that  were 
never  publiflied  stall. 

t  The  fpelling  in  the  MS.  is  fometi^pn  9ve  aatiqoated  than  any  to  be  met 
with  in  the  printed  copies  of  Shahjh^arf,  as  the  following  inftsDcet  may  pfova^tr* 
Pyn  for  k€$n^odm^df  for  foltmnty^-dampnation  for  daamai'un^^tt^bt  for  fttiit 
r^iriziocl  for  ffiflh    dtn  for  ^Itt'm^lfyff  for  §live,  See, 

hath 
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of  Shakfpcarc*s  vpcrformances  (to  mention  a  circumftanrt 
which  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervatioils  will  be  more  than 
once  infifted  upon)  likewife  ftrengthens  this  conjeflure; 
for  it  is  very  improbably,  that  MicJdTcton,  or  any  other  poet 
of  that  time,  fliould  have  ventured  into  thofe  regions  of  fic- 
tion, in  which  our  author  had  already  expatiated  : 

—  **  Shakefpeare's  magick  could  not  <op/d  be. 
Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he*" 

Other  pieces  of  equal  antiquity  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter 
difcovered;  for  the  names  of  feveral  ancient  plays  are  pre- 
ferved,  which  are  not  known  to  have  been  ever  printed. 
Thus  we  hear  of  Valentine  and  Orfon^  plated  by  her  Majeftie^s 
players-^The  tragedy  of  Ninus  and  Semiramjs — Titirus  and 
Galathea'—Godfriy  of  BuUoigne — The  Cradle  of  Securities  Hit 
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hath  thus  conjur'd  her  felf abroad;  and  bcares  no  other  charmes 
about  her,  but  what  may  tend  to  your  recreation ;  nor  no  other 
fpell,  bu?  to  poifes  you  with  abelcif,  that  as  (he,  fo  he,  thztjkfi 
taught  her  to  enchant,  will  alwaies  be,  &c*'*— **  He  that  taught 
her  to  enchant/*  would  have  fufficiently  expreflfed  the  obvioua 
meaning  of  the  writer,  without  aid  from  the  word  ^j^,  which 
feems  to  hnply  a  covert  cenfure  on  focne  perfon  who  had  engaged 
his  Hccaic  in  zfecondary  courfe  of  witchcraft. 

The  reader  mull  have  inferred  from  the  fpccimcn  of  incantation 
already  given,Jthat  this  MS,  play  (which  was  purchafed  by  A&/Vr 
Peirfon  out  of  the  collc<^ion  of  one  Griffin^  a  player,  apd  is  in  all 
probability  the  prefentation  copy^  bad  indubitably  palled  through 
the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant\  for  almoft  all  the  additions 
which  he  pretends  to  have  made  to  thcfcenes  of  witchcraft  in  Mac* 
heih  (together  with  the  names  of  the  fupplemental  agents)  arc 
adopted  from  Mlddleton.  It  was  not  the  intereft  therefore  of 
Sir  William  J  that  this  piece  Ihould  ever  appear  in  print:  but  time 
that  makes  important  difcoveries,  has  likewife  brought  his  petty 
plagiarifm  to  light  *. 

I  (hould  remark,  that  Sir  W.  2>,  hag  corrupted  feveral  words  as 
well  as  proper  names  in  the  fongs,  &c,  but  it  were  needlefs  to  par- 
ticularize his  miflakcs,  as  this  entire  tragi-comcdy  will  hereafter 
be  publifhed  tor  the  fatisfat^on  of  the  curious  and  intelligent  rea- 
ders of  i^hahrfpeare*  SrEEVElfS* 

*  Sir  William  Da  Tenant  mlglit  iikewiTe  have  formed  bis  play  ofA/hoviKe  Ki»l 
tf  htmhArdy  on  ftime  of  the  tragic  fcenes  in  this  unrubiifhed  piece  b)  Middleton. 
Yet  the  chirt  cirmmftances  on  which  they  ave  both  founded,  occur  in  the  fourth 

^  at  the  begifloing  of  MacbiavePs  Flcre/itine  Hiflory,  St  £  Kff  Ni. 

X  tbi 
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ihi  Natli  fihi  Hmd^rhi  Marriagi  of  Wit  andWifdom^Str 
Thomas  A/«r#— (Harl.  Mf.  7368)  Th  Ifiiof  Dogs^  bv  Tho- 
mas  Nafhe— The  comedy  of  FideU  and  F$rtunatus — I'he  fa- 
mous tragedy  of  Thi  Deftruiiion  ofjerufakmy  by  Dr.  Legge— 
Tbi  FnemarCs  Honour 9  by  William  Smith  —  Mahorfiit  and  lren§ 
the  Fain  Greek — The  Play  oftheCards — Cardenio—Thg  Knaves — . 
Tbi  Knot  of  Foob^^ Raymond  Duke  of  Lyons ^The  Nobleman j  by 
Cyril  Toumeur— [the  five  laft,  aftedin  the  year  161 3]  The 
honoured  Loves — The  Par  lament  ofLove-^^xiA  Nonfuch^  a  come-^ 
dy;  all  by  William  Rowley— TA^  Pilgrimage  to  Parnaffm^  by 
the  author  of  the  Return  from  Parnnjfus — Believe  as  you  Li/I,  by 
Maffinger — The  Pirate^  by  Davenport—  Rofania  orLovis  Vi^o^ 
ry^  a  comedy  by  Shirley,  (fome  of  whofe  plays  were  extant  in 
Mf.  inLangbfiinc's  time)— TA/Turfw,a  tragedy,  aftedin  161  j 

Tancredo^  a  tragedy,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  --Demetrius  and 

MarfiruXy  or  the  imperial  Impojior  and  unhappy  //(fM»«#,  a  tragedy— 
The  Tyrant  J  a  tragedy  — The  ^ueen  of  Corfica — The  Bugbear s-^^ 
The  Second  Maid^s  Tragedy — Timon^o.  comedy,  8cc.  &c.  Soon 
after  the  Reftoration,  one  Kirkman  a  bopkfellcr,  printed  many 
draniatick  pieces  that  had  remained  unpubliihed  for  more  than 
fixty  years  5  and  in  an  advertifement  fubjoined  to  **  AtruOfper^ 
fe£ly  andexaSi  catalogue  of  all  the  comedies^  tragedies^  bfc*  that  were 
ever  yet  printed  and publijhed,  till  this  prefent  year  1 67 1 ,"  he  fays, 
that  altiit>ugh  there  were,  at  that  time,  but  eight  hundred  and 
fix  plays  in  print,  yet  many  more  had  been  written  and  afted, 
and  that  **  he  himfelf  hady^m^  quantity  in  manufcript," — The 
refemblance  between  Macbeth  and  this  newly  difcovered  piece 
by  Miildleton,  naturally  fuggefts  a  wifh,  that  if  any  of  the 
unpubliihed  plays,  above  enumerated,  be  yet  in  being,  (bc- 
fides  Timon  and  Sir  Thomas  More^  which  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tant) their  poffeffors  would  condefcend  to  examine  them 
with  attention;  as  hence,  perhaps,  new  Kghts  might  be 
thrown  on  others  of  our  author's  plays. 

35.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i6o6. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  which,  together  with  Romeo  and 
JttUety  and  Lovers  Labour  Loflj  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Ball  by  Nich.  Ling,  Jan.  22,  1606 — 7,  was  not,  1  believe, 
Shaklpeare's  play,  but  the  old  comedy  of  the  fame  name^ 
en  which  our  author^s  piece  was  manifeftly  formed.  Nich. 
Ling  never  printed  either  Romeo  and  Juliet j  or  Lovers  Labour 
Loft\  though  in  the  boots  of  the  Stationers'  company  they 
lireri  entered  by  him.  The  old  1  aming  of  the  Slirew,  which 

had 
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lod  htcn  originally  .entered  in  1594,  «nd  perhaps  foon  a£> 
terwards  printed «,  was  republifhed  in  1607  by  Nich.  Ling. 
As  it  bore  the  fame  title  with  Shakfpeare's  play,  {which  was 
mt  printed  till  1623)  the  hope  of  getting  a  iale  for  it,  under 
the  fcdter  of  a  celebrated  name,  was  probably  the  induce- 
ment to  iffue  it  out  at  that  time:  and  its  puolication  thutj 
jives  weight  to  the  fuppofirion  that  Shakfpeare's  pky  was 
written  and  firft  afted  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1606. 
It  was  entered  by  John  Smythwick,  Nov.  rg,  1607;  from 
which  circumftance,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  had  pro- 
crured  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  then  thoughts  of  publifhing  it. 
It  was  not,  however,  printed  by  him  till  1631,  eight  years 
after  it  had  appeared  in  the  edition  of  the  players  in  folio. 

In  this  play  there  feems  to  be  an  allufion  ^  to  a  comedy 
of  Thomas  Heywood^s,  entitled  a  Woman  KilUdwith  Kind'- 
wifi^  which,  though  not  printed  till  16 17,  muft  have  been 
t^d  before  1604,  beine  mentioned  in  an  old  trad  caUed 
the  Black  Book^  publiflied  in  that  year. 

36.  Julius  C-ksar,  1607. 

A  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft,  and  with  the  tide,  of  JuUut 
C^eftry  written  by  Mr.  William  Alexander,  who  wa3  after- 
wards Earlof  Sterline,  was  printed  in  the  vcar  1607.  This, 
I  imagine,  was  prior  to  our  author's  performance.  Shak- 
fpeare,  we  know,  formed  feven  or  eight  plays  on  fables  that 
hid  been  unfuccefsfully  managed  by  other  poets*;  hut  no 
contemporary  writer  was  daring  enough  to  enter  the  lifts 
BKith  him,  in  his  life-time,  or  to  model  into  a  drama  a  fub- 
jeft  that  had  alrieady  employed  his  pen :  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Lord  Sterline,  who  was  then  a  very  young  nian>  and 

N  O  Tje  S. 

t  From  a  paiTage  in  a  tra6l  written  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  en- 
titled The  Metamorphofis  of  ^jaxy  1 5  96,  this  old  play  appears  to 
have  been  printed  before  that  year,  though  no  edition  or  fo  early 
a  date  has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  **  Read  the  booke  of  yJ»K- 
ing  a  Shr^M,  which  hath  made  a  nunaber  of  us  fo  perfe6^,  that 
now  every  one  can  rule  a  ihrew  in  our  country,  fave  he  iikat  hath 
hir." 

h  <*  This  is  a  HX)ay  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs**     The  Taming  of 
the  Shrrw.    Aft  IV.  So.  i. 

I  See  a  note  on  Julius  Cafar^  A6t  I.  Sc.  i.  m  which  they  are 
enumerated. 

had 
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had  fdarcely  unlearned  the  Scottifh  idlom>  ihould  bate  been 
more  hardy  than  any  other  poet  of  that  age. 

I  am  aware,  it  may  be  objefted,  that  this  writer  might 
have  formed  a  drama  on  this  ftory,  not  knowing  that  Shak- 
fpeare  had  prcvioufly  compofed  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cafar\ 
and  that,  therefore,  the  publication  of  Mr*  Alexander's  play 
in  1607,  is  no  proof  that  our  author^s  performance  did  not 
then  exift. — In  anfwer  to  this  obje^ion^  it  may,  perhaps^ 
be  fufficient  to  obCerve,  that  Mr.  Alexander  had^  before 
that  vear,  tery  wifely  left  the  bleak  fields  of  Menftrie  in 
ClacKmananfhire,  for  a  warmer  and  more  courtly  lefidence 
in  London,  having  been  appointed  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  prince  Henry  j  in  which  fituation  his  literary 
curioGty  mull  have  been  gratified  by  the  earlieft  notice  of 
the  produ£lion8  of  his  brother  dramatifts. 

Lord  Sterline's  Julius  Cffrr^  though  not  printed  till  1607, 
might  have  been  written  a  year  or  two  before ;  and  perhaps 
its  publication  in  that  year  was  in  confequence  <^  our  au* 
thor's  play  on  the  fame  fubje£l  being  then  firft  exhibiled* 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  nnwie  with  refpe£i  to  an 
anonymous  performance,  called  Thi  Trag^Me  of  Otfar 
and  Pompij  or  deforms  Rtuenge^,  which  was  likewife  print-^ 
cd  in  1607.  The  fubjeft  of  that  piece  is  the  defeat  of  Pom- 
pey  at  Pharfalia,  the  death  of  Julius,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  Bmtus-and  Caffins  at  Philippi.  The  attention  of 
the  town  beings  perhaps,  drawn  to  the  hiftory  of  tbe  hook* 
mfid fellow  of  Komty  by  the  exhibition  of  our  author's  Julius 
dafar^  the  bookfellers/ who  printed  thefe  two  plays,  might 
have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  an  expeditious 
fale  for  them  at  that  time,  efpecially  as  Shakfpeare's  play 
was  not  then  publifhed. 

We  have  certain  proof  that  Jntony  and  Cleopatra  was  com- 
pofed before  the  middle  of  the  year  i6o8*  An  attentive 
review  of  that  play  and  Julius  Cafar^  will,  I  thinks  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  firft  written  ^    Not  to  infift 

on 
NO  TES. 

*  This  play,  as  appears  by  the  title-page,  was  privately  >ided 
by  the  ihidents  of.  Trinity  College  is  Oxtordb  In- the' running 
title  it  is  called  The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Cafar ;  perhaps  the  better 
to  impofe  it  on  the  publick  for  the  perfomiance  of  Shakfpeare.  . 

t  The  following  paflages  in  Aniof^  and  Cleopatra^  (and  others 
of  the  fame  kbd  may  perhaps  be  found)  feeih  to  me  to  difcover 
liich  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriated  chanrfkrsof  the  perfons  ex* 

hibited 
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un  the  chronology  of  the  ftory,  which  woul^  nafturalljr  fug* 
geft  this  fuhjcft  to  our  author  before  the  other,  in  JuUm 
V^tfoTy  Shakfpearc  does  not  fcem  to  have  been  dioroughly 
poflefled  of  Antony's  chara£ber.  He  has  indeed  marked  one 
or  two  of  the  ftriking  features  of  it,  but  Antony  is  not  fully 
delineated  till  he  appears  in  that  play  which  taxes  its  name 
from  him  and  Cleopatra*  The  rough  (ketch  would  natural-* 
ly  precede  the  finiflicd  pi£hire. 

From  a  paflage  in  the  comedy  of  Ever/  Woman  in  ber  Hu* 
mcury  which  was  printed  in  1609,  we  learn,  that  a  droll 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Julius  Cxfar,  had  been  exhibited  before 
that  yeau  **  I  have  fecn,  (fays  one  of  the  perfonages  in  that 
comedy)  tbi  City  of  Nintueh,  and  Julius  Coifar^  ^GtcA  by 
mammets."  Moft  of  our  ancient  drolls  and  puppct-fliews 
are  known  to  haye  been  reeular  abridgments  of  celebrated 
plays,  or  particulajc  fcenes  of  them,  only.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  lord  Sterline's  yulim  Cmfar  was  ever  celebrated, 
or  even  aded;  neither  that  nor  his  other  plays  being  at  all 
calculated  fbr  dramatick  reprefentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  Shakfpeare's  JuUus  Cafar  was  a  very  popular 
piece ;  Digges,  a  contemporary  writer,  having,  in  his  com- 

NOTES. 

hibited  in  Julius  Cafar ^  and  of  the  evenu  there  dilated  and  en* 

laraed  upon,  as  Shakfpeare  would  neceflarily  have  acquired  Uom 

having  previoufly  written  a  play  on  that  fubje£t : 
Pompey.  -— —  *'  I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  (hould  revengen  want. 
Having  a  fon  and  friends,  (ince  Jmus  Cafar^ 
Who  at  Pbilippi  tbi  good  Brutus  ghofted^ 
There  faw  you  labouring  for  him.    What  was't 
That  mov*d/tf/(fCaffiug  to  confpire?  And  what 
Made  all-honoured^  bonefty  Roman  Brutus^   - 
With  the  arm*d  refl,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom^ 
To  drench  the  capitol,  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man?'* 

809  in  another  place, 

**  When  Antony  found  Julius  Caefar  dead» 
He  cry M  alioofl  to  roarings  and  he  wept 
When  at  Pbilippi  he  found  Brutus  ilain.'* 

Again, 

Aat.  HeatPhillp(ukept 

His  fword  ev*n  like  a  dancer,  while  I  firuck 

The  lean  and  wrinkled  C^&M9;  and  'twas  1 

,  .         That  the  mad  Brutus  ctidcd." 

stenditoffy^. 
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mcndatorv  vcrfcs  on  our  author*s  works,  particularly  zU 
ludcd  to  It,  as  one  of  his  moft  applauded  performances  *. 
The  droir  here  mentioned,  was  therefore,  probably  form- 
ed out  of  Shakfpeare's  play:  and  we  may  prefume  that  it 
had  been  in  poffcffion  of  the  ftage  at  lead  a  year  or  two^ 
before  it  was  exhibited  in  this  degraded  form.  Though  the 
term  mammetSf  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  Ihould  be  con- 
fidered  as  contemptuoufly  applied  to  the  children  of  Paul's 
or  thofe  of  the  Chapel ",  (an  interpretation  which  it  will 
commodioufly  enough  admit)  the  argument  with  refpe£k  to 
the  date  of  Julius  Cafar  will  ftill  remain  in  its  full  force. 

In  the  prologue  to  The  Falfe  One^  by  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, this  play  is  alluded  to"^  j  but  in  what  year  that  trage- 
dy was  written,  is  unknown. 

If  the  date  £>{  The  Maiffs  Tragedy  by  the  fame  authors^ 
were  afcertained,  it  might  throw  fome  light  on  the  prefcnt 
enquiry;  the  quarreling  fcene  between  Melantius  and  his 
friend,  being  manifeftly  copied  from  a  fimilar  fcene  in  ^ir- 
Uus  Cafar.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition  (which  he  might 
have  received  from  Sir  William  D*Avenant)  that  Philter 

NOTES. 

»  "  Nor  fire  nor  cank*ring  age,  as  Naib  faid 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  (hall  once  invade :  ' 
Nor  (hall  I  c*er  believe  or  think  thee  dead 
(Though  mifs'd)  untill  our  bankrout  llage  be  fped 
(Impomble!)  with  fome  new  drain,  t'out  dor 
Paffions  oi  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  \ 
Or  till  1  hear  a  fcene  more  nobly  take 
Thanivben  thy  half -fword-par lying  Romans  f^mke^^ 
Verfes  hy  L,  Dtggesj  prefixed  to  thejirfi  edition  of  our  author^ 

flays^  in  162^. 

a  By  a  fimilar  figure  thefe  children  are  in  Hamlet  called  "  lltth 

Eyafes.'' 

•        **  New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  fubjciSl  being  old ;  and  *tis  as  true, 
Freib  and  neat  matter  may  with  eafe  be  fram'd 
Out  of  their  llories  that  have  oft  been  nam*d 
With  glory  on  the  ftage.     What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrought  old  Priam's  tragedy, 
That  writes  his  love  for  Hecuba  ?  Sure  to  tell 
Of  Ca?far'8  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
In  tlje  Capitol^  can  never  be  the  fame 
To  the  judicious.'* 

Prologue  to  tbi  Falfi  One. 

wa^ 
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wa&  the  firft  pky  that  brought  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into 
reputation.  That  play,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
a^ed  about  the  year  1609.  We  may  therefore  prefume 
that  the  Mald^s  Trag(4y  did  not  appear  before  that  year; 
for  we  cannot  fuppoie  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  unfuccefs- 
ful  pieces  that  preceded  Philajier.  That  the  MaitPs  Trap* 
dy  was  written  before  161 1,  is  afccrtained  by  a  Mf.  play, 
now  extant,  entitled  7^  Sbcond  Maid's  Tragidy^  which  was 
lieenfed  by  Sir  George  Buck,  on  the  31ft  of  OSt.  161 1.  I 
believe  it  never  was  printed  p. 

If,  therefore,  we  fix  the  date  of  the  original  MaiiTs  Tra- 
gidy  in  161  o,  it  agrees  fufficiently  well  with  that  here  at 
figned  to  Julius  Cafar. 

It  appears  by  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue, 
that  a  play  called  Qafar^s  T^rogedy  was  adied  at  court  before 
the  loth  of  April,  in  the  year  161 3.  This  was  probably 
Shakfpeare's  Julius  Cafar^  it  being  much  the  fafhion  at  that 
time  to  alter  the  titles  of  his  plays. 

37.  ATorkJhire  Tragedy^  l6o8, 

A  Torkjhlrs  *tragedyy  (whoever  was  the  author  of  it)  could 
not  have  been  written  before  h\xg\x{i  1604,  when  the  mur- 
der, on  which  it  was  founded,  was  committed  ^.  It  was 
entered  at  Stationers*  hall  May  2,  1608,  and  printed  in 
that  year. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  the  title-page  of  this  play,  the 
name  of  Shakfpeare  is  fpelt  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  has 
himfelf  fubfcribed  it  to  his  Will;  and  the  piece  is  faid  to 
have  been  a^ed  by  his  frtfife/ties  players  at  the  Globe  \  the  the- 
atre in  which  almoft  all  our  author's  plays  were  originally 
performed. 

The  very  name,  however,  of  the  publiflier  of  this  piece, 
(independent  of  other  circumftances)  is  fufficient  to  create 
a  doubt  concerning  its  authenticity;  for  it  is  printed  for 
Thomas  Pavier^  who  appears,  from  the  Stationers'  books,  to 

NOTES. 

p  This  tragedy  (as  I  learn  from  a  Mf.  of  Mr.  Oliys)  was  for- 
merly in  the  poflelBon  of  John  Warburton,  Efq.  Somerfet  Herald* 
It  had  no  author's  name  to  it,  when  it  was  lieenfed,  but  was  after- 
wards afcribed  to  George  Chapman,  whofe  name  is  erafed  by  an- 
other hand,  and  that  or  Shakffeare  inferted. 
.  «  Sc^  Dr.  Farmer's  Bffhy  on  the  Learning  of  Shakejpeare. 

have 


I 
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hayc  had  an  intcreft  alfo  in  Titus  Andronicus^  in  PerickSi  The 
Puritan^  and  Sir  John  OldcaJiU\  and  whofe  name  is  not 
prefixed  to  anv  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  perform-^ 
ances,  except  a#  Henry  V.  and  two  parts  of  K.  Henry  VL  of 
which  plays  he  panted  copies  manifeftly  fpurious  and  im- 
pcrfed. 

38.  Antony  and  Cleopatka,  1608. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  hooks,  ? '  \ 

Tav  o.    lAnRt   Kilt- wuc  nnf  nrtnf<*f^  till    xhoo:  '    \  T 


May  2,  1608;  but  was  not  printed  till  1623. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  fVonmn,  Aft  IV.  Sc.  iv,  1609,  this 
play  feems  to  be  alluded  to : 

**  Morofin  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play  that  were  nothing 
hut  fybts  at  Jea^  drum,  trumpet  and  Urgct."  , 

39.  CoRioLANUs,  1609. 

40.  TiMON  OP  Athens,   i6io. 

Thefc  two  plays,  which  were  neither  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  company,  nor  printed,  till  1623, 
are  clafled  here  only  on  the  principle  mentioned  in  a  preced- 
ing article  '•  Shakfpeare,  in  the  courfe  of  about  twenty  years, 
produced,  if  the  reje£led  plays  and  Titus  Andronicus  weie 
his,  forty-three  dramas;  if  they  were  fourious,  thirty-five*  . 
Moft  of  his  other  plays  have  been  attributed,  on  plaufible 
grounds  at  lead,  to  former  years.  As  we  have  no  proof  to 
afcertain  when  theft  were  written,  it  feems  reafonable  to  a- 
fcribe  them  to  that  period,  to  which  we  are  not  led  by  any 
particular  circumftance  to  attribute  any  other  of  his  works; 
at  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  had  notceafed  to  write;  which 
yet,  unlefs  thefe  pieces  were  then  composed,  muft,  for 
aught  that  now  appears,  have  been  unemployed.  When 
once  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  North's  Plutarch,  and  had 
thrown  any  one  of  the  lives  into  a  dramatick  form,  he  pro- 
bably found  it  fo  eafy  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed,  till  he 
had  ezhaufted  all  the  fubjefls  which  he  imagined  that  book 
would  aflPord.  Hence  the  four  plays  of  Juiius  Cafar^  An' 
tony  and  Cle^patra^  CoriolanuSy  and  Timor*  ^  are  fuppofed  tp  havo 
been  written  in  fucceflion. 

NOTE. 
r  Ante  No.  3.1* 
Vol.  I.  t  Y  ]  '  Cominius^i^ 
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Cominius,  in  the  panegyrick  which  he  pronounces  on 
Coriolanus,  fays, 

— **  In  the  brunt  of  feventcen  battlej  fince 
"  He  lurch'd  all  fwords  of  the  garland/* 
In  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  fVomartj  A£t  V.  Sc,  laft,  we  meet 
(as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  the  fame  uncommon  phrafe- 
ology':  **  You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of 
the  gar  land J*^ 

Whether  this  was  a  fneer  at  Shakfpeare,  or  anew  phrafe 
of  that  day,  it  adds  fomc  degree  of  probability  to  the  date 
here  aiEgned  to  Coriolanus  5  for  Thi  Silent  fVoman  alfo  made 
its  firft  appearance  in  i  bog- 
There  is  a  Mf.  comedy  now  extant,  on  the  fubjcd  of 
Timon,  which,  from  the  hand*writing.and  the  ftyle,  appears 
to  be  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare.  In  this  piece  a  fteward  it 
introduced,  under  the  name  of  Laehes,  wrio,  like  Plavius  in 
that  of  our  author,  endeavours  to  reftrain  his  mafter^s  pro- 
fufion,  and  faithfully  attends  him  when  he  is  forfaken  by  all 
his  other  followers.— Here  too  a  mock-banquet  is  given  by 
Timon  to  his  falfe  friends;  but,  inftead  of  warm  water, 
ftones  painted  like  artichokes  are  ferved  up,  which  he 
throws  at  his  guefts.— From  a  line  in  Shakfpeare*s  play, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  fomething  of  this  fort 
was  introduced  by  him;  though,  through  the  omifSon  of  a 
marginal  dire£lion  in  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  piect^ 
it  has  not  been  cuftomary  to  exhibit  it: 

**  Second  Senator.  Lord  Timon*s  mad. 
^*  3^  Sen,  I  feel  it  on  my  bones. 
**  4/A  Sen,    One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 
Jiones.^* 

This  comedy,  <which  is  evidently  the  produ£tion  of  a  fcho- 
iar,  many  lines  of  Greek  being  introduced  into  it,)  appears 
to  have  been  written  after  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour^  ('599)  to  which  it  contains  a  reference;  but  I 
have  not  difcovered  the  precife  time  when  it  was  compof- 
cd.  If  it  were  afcertained,  it  might  be  fome  guide  to  us  in 
fixing  the  date  of  our  author's  Timon^  which,  on  the  grounds 
that  have  been  already  dated ',  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  pof- 
terior  to  this  anonymous  play. 


NOTE. 
•  Anrtep.  524, 


Dr- 
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41.  Othello,  i6ir; 

Dr.  Warburton  thinks  that  there  is  in  this  tragedy  a  fatiri- 
cal  allufion  to  the  iuftitution  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  which 
dignity  was  created  by  king  James  I.  in  the  year  i6n  ;  . 

— — **  The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

"  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.** 

Othelb,  Aft  III,  Sc.  ir. 

**  Amongft  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour,**  (fayi 
that  commentator)  **  they  [the  new-created  baronets]  had 
an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of  an  hand  gules  in  an 
efcutcfaeon  argent.  And  we  arc  not  to  doubt  but  that  this 
was  tbe  rnw  bgraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author;  by  which  he 
infinuates,  that  fotne  thin  created  had  hands  indeed^  but  not 
hearts ;  that  isy  money  to  pay  for  the  creation ^  but  no  virtue  to 
purcbafe  the  honour  J* 

Such  is  the  obfervaticm  of  this  critick.  But  by  what 
chymiftry  can  the  fenfe  which  he  has  affixed  to  this  paflage, 
be  extra£led  from  it  ?  Or  is  it  probable,  that  Shakfpeare, 
who  has  more  than  once  condefcended  to  be  the  encomiaft 
of  the  unworthy  founder  of  the  order  of  Batonets,  who  had 
been  perfonaily  honoured  by  a  letter  from  his  majefty,  and 
fubftantially  benefited  by  the  royal  licence  granted  to  him 
and  his  fellow-comedians,  Ihould  have  been  fo  impolitick, 
as  to  fatirize  the  king,  or  to  depretiate  his  new-cieated 
dignity  } 

Thefc  lines  appear  to  me  to  afford  an  obvious  meaning, 
without  fuppofing  them  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude  of  al- 
lufions : 

Ofoldy  (fays  Othello)  in  matrimonial  alliances^  the  heart  dic^ 
tated  the  union  of  bands  \  but  our  modern  junSiions  an  thaft  of 
bands ^  not  of  hearts. 

On  every  marriage  the  arms  of  the  v(ife  are  united  to  thofc 
of  the  hufband.  This  circumftance,  I  believe,  it  was,  that 
fuggefted  heraldry^  in  this  place,  to  our  author.  1  know 
not  whether  a  heart  was  ever  ufcd  as  an  armorial  enfigo, 
nor  is  it,  I  conceive,  neceflary  to  enquire.  It  was  the  office 
of  the  herald  to  join ^  or,  tofpeak  technically,  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  the  new-married  pair  *.    Hence,  with  his  ufual  li- 

N  O  T  E. 

•  **  I  may  quarter^  coz/'  fays   Slender  \n  the  Merry  Wives  of 
IFindfor.     "  You  may  (replies  jufticc  Shallow)  by  marrying:* 

[  Y  2  ]  ccncc, 
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cence.  Shakfpeare  ufes  htraUry  for  juniiita,  or  wum  m  ge- 
neral—Thus, in  his  Rape  ofLucreu,  the  fame  term  is  «in- 
feloyed  to  denote  that  unUn  of  colours  which  conftitutes  a 
beautiful  complexion : 

«'  This  htralirj  in  Lucrece'  face  was  fcen,       ^ 
«  Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white. 

This  paffage  not  aflFbrding  us  any  affiftance,  we  are  next 
*«  ronfider  one  in  The  AUhtmiJi^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  which, 
If  it  aUudedTo  an  incident  in  OtbelU,  (as  Mr.  Steevens 
fecms  to  think  it  does)  would  afcertsun  t)>s  pUy  to  haw 
ap^ared  before  1610,  in  which  year  Th*  ALhem^ft  was  firtt 
.  mfted: 

««  LvotwH.  Didft  thou  hear  a  cry,  fay'ft  thou? 
««  Nttgbh.  Yes,  Sir,  Uke  unto  a  man  that  had  been  ftranglcd 
an  hour,  and  could  not  fpeak." 

But  I  doubt  whether  0/W/<»  was  herein  Jonfon's  con- 
telnplation.  Old  Ben  generally  fpoke  outj  and  if  he  had 
Snded  to  fneer  at  the  manner  of  Defdcmona  s  death, 
T  think,  he  would  have  taken  care  that  his  meaning  fliould 
nof  be*m1f?d,   and  would  have  written-"  like  unto  a 

"*  ThiftrtSdy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  St». 

tioneS  company,  t.UOa.6,  .62.,  nor  printed  till  the  fol- 
t,onere  comp  ^y^  ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^  ^^^ 

VaTo"  How  long  before  that  time  it  had  appeared,  I  haw 
not  been  able  to  afcertain,  either  from  the  play  itfelf,  or 
?«,nv  contemporary  produaion.  I  have,  however,  per- 
SeffieSSitwL^one  of  Shakfpeare's latefl  perform- 
ing-a  fuppofition,  to  which  the  acknowledged  excel- 
?  «f  the  oiece  gives  fome  degree  of  probability.  It  is 
l^:\ttributeK  fhe  year  le..?  becauf^Dr.  Warburton's 
c»nt  on  the  paffage  above-cited,  may  convince  others, 
.i,«i<rVi   I  confefs  it  does  not  fatisfy  me. 

S  and  L»i«'/«,  two  of.th/  charafters  in  this  play, 
are  likewife  t.wo  of  the  perfons  reprefented  in  Mirf*tJ>  « 
comedy  by  Chapman,  firft  printed  in  i6n. 

VOTE, 
.Mf.Vertue.  ^^^^^ 
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4a.  The  Tempest,  i6i2^ 

Though  fome  account  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  which  aie 
mentioned  in  this  play,  had  been  publifhed  in  1600,  (as 
Df.  Farmer  has  obferved)  yet  as  they  were  not  generally 
known  till  Sir  George  iSomers  arrived  there  in  1009,  Thi 
Tempijt  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  period  fubfequent  to 
that  year;  efpecially  as  it  exhibits  fuch  ftrong  internal  marks 
of  having  been  a  late  produftioh. 

The  entry  at  Stationers*  hall  does  not  contribute  to  afccr- 
tain  the  time  of  its  compofirion ;  for  it  appears  not  on  the 
Stationers*  books,  nor  was  it  printed,  tiu  1623,  when  it 
was  publifhed  with  the  left  of  our  author's  plays  in  folip: 
in  which  edition-,  having,  I  fuppofe  by  mere  accident,  ob* 
tained  the  firft  place,  it  has  ever  fince  preferved  a  ftadon 
to  which  it  indubitably  is  not  entitled. 

As  the  circimiftance  from  which  this  piece  receives  it$ 
name,  is  at  an  end  in  the  very  firft  fcene,  and  as  many  other 
titles,  all  equally  proper,  might  have  occurred  to  Shakfpearef 
(fuch  as  Thi  Enchanted  IJland-^The  Banijhtd  Duke^ Ferdinand 
andAtiranda^  &c.)  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  particular  and  re« 
cent  event  determined  him  to  call  it  The  Tempeji.  It  ap- 
pears from  Stowe's  Chronicle ^  p.  9139  that  in  the  Odober, 
November,  and  December  of  the  year  161 2,  a  dreadful 
tempeft  happened  in  England,  ^'  which  did  exceeding  great 
damage^  with  txtrearm  Jhipwrack  ihrcughout  the  etean**  ••  There 
perijhed^  (fays  the  hiftorian)  abeive  an  hundred  Jhlps  in  ihejpaee 
^tw9  i&^frr/j."— Several  pamphlets  were  publifhed  on  this 
^iccafion,  decorated  with  prints  of  finking  vefieis,  eafiUt  top* 
ting  #«  their  warden*  heads,  the  devil  overturning  fteeples, 
&c.  In  one  of  them,  the  author  defcribing  the  appearance 
<rf  the  waves  at  Dover,  fays,  **  the  whole  feas  appealed 
Die  a  fiery  world,  all  ffarUtng  red**  Another  of  thefc 
narratives  recounts  the  efcape  of  Edmond  Pet,  a  failor; 
whofe  prefenration  appears  to  have  been  no  lef»  marvellous 
th^  that  of  Trinculo  or  Stephano :  and  fo  great  a  terror 
^d  this  tempeft  create  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  a 
form  of  prayer  was  ordered  on  the  oc9afion,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  one  of  the  publicarions  above  mentioned* 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  of  our  author^s 
dramas  obtained  their  names  from  tfaefcafonsat  wiiich  they 
were  produced.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  title 
of  TwelfA  Nigbtf  but  by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  firft  ex- 
liibiied  in  the  Chriftmas  hoiydays '.  Neither  the  title  of 
IY3J  jIMid^ 
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•  A  Midyumnur  Nlghfs  Dreamy  nor  that  of  The  Winter^ s  Takf 
denotes  the  fcafon  of  the  aftionj  the  events  which  arc  the 

,  fubjeft  of  the  latter^  occurring  at  the  time  of  (heep^hearingy 
and  the  dream^  from  which  the  former  receives  its  name, 
happening  on  the  night  preceding  May-day.  —  Thefc 
titles,  therefore,  were  probably  fuggefted  by  the  feafon  at 
which  the  plays  were  exhibited,  to  whicn  they  belong; 
A  Midjummer  Night*s  Drtam  having,  we  may  prefume,  been 
firft  reprefented  in  June,  and  The  fVinter's  Tale  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  may  not  be  thought  a  very  improbable 
conjefturc,  that  this  comedy  was  written  in  the  fummcr 
of  1612,  and  produced  on  the  ftage  in  the  latter  end  of 
that  year;  and  that  the  author  availed  himfelf  of  a  dr- 
cumftance  then  frefh  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  by  af- 
fixing a  title  to  it,  which  was  more  likely  to  excite  curio- 
fity  than  any  other  that  he  could  have  chofen,  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  was  fufficiently  juftified  by  the  fubjeft  of 
the  drama. 

Mr.  Stecvens,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  play,  has  quot- 
ed from  the  tragedy  of  Darius  by  the  earl  of  Stcrlinc,  firft 
printed  in  1603,  fome  lines'^  fo  ftrongly  refemblinga  cele- 
brated 

NOTES. 

X  Perhflps  it  was  formerly  an  cftablifticd  cuflom  to  have  playt 
reprefented  at  court  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays,  and  particularly 
on  Tkvdfth  Night,  Two  of  Lilly's  comedies  {Alexander  and 
Campajf^e^  1 591 — and  Mydas^  1 592)  are  faid  in  their  title  pages, 
to  have  been  played  befoore  the  queenes  majeftie  on  Tivclfe^day  at 
night ;  and  feveral  of  Ben  Jon(bn*s  mafqucs  were  prcfented  at 
'V\  hitehall,  on  the  fame  feftival.  Our  author's  Lovers  Labour 
Lofi  was  exhibited  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Chriilmas  holv- 
days ;  add  his  King  Lear  was  a^led  before  king  James  on  ot. 
Stephen's  night;  (the  night  after  Chriftmas-day.) 
y      ",  Let  ^reatnefs  of  her  glcflV  fccpters  vaunt, 

Notfcepiers,  no  but  reeds,  foonbruis'd,  foon  broken. 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 
Allfades^  and  fear cely  kaves  behind  a  token. 
Thofe  golden //x/orrr/,  tho{^  gorgeous  halls, 

With  furniture  fuperfiuoully  fair, 
Thofe  {lately  courts,  xhoie  Jhy-encount*ring  walls, 
Evani/b  all  like  vaponn  in  the  air,** 

Dariusj  Aaill.  Ed.  1603. 
*«— Thcfe 
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bxatcd  paffagc  In  ih$  Ttrnpift^  that  one  author  muft,  I  ap- 
prehend, have  been  indebted  to  the  other.  Shakfpearc,  I 
imagine,  borrowed  from  lord  Sterline  *. 

Mr.  Holt  conje<auredS  that  the  mafque  in  the  fifth  aft 
of  this  comedy  was  intended  by  the  poet  as  a  compliment 
to  the  earl  ot  Effex,  on  his  being  united  in  wedlock,  in 
i6ii,  to  lady  Frances  Howard,  to  whom  he  had  been  con- 
trafted  fome  years  before  **.  However  this  might  have  been, 
the  date  which  that  commentator  has  affigned  to  this  play 
{1614)  is  certainly  too  late;  for  it  appears  from  the  Mff.  of 
Mr.  Vertue,  that  the  Tempejl  was  aded  by  John  Hemingc 
and  the  reft  of  the  King's  Company,  before  prince  Charles, 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  prince  Palatine  eleftor,  in  the 
beginnmg  of  theTear  1613.  ^ 

The  names  of  Trinculo  and  Antonloy  two  of  the  characters 
in  this  comedy,  are  likewife  found  in  that  of  Mumazar-^ 
which  was  firft  printed  in  16 14,  but  is  fuppofed  by  Dry- 
den  to  have  appeared  fome  years  before. 

43.  Twelfth  Night,  1614. 
It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  Shakfpeare  retired 
from  the  theatre^  and  ceafed  to  write,  about  three  years 

NOTES. 
.  «*  Thefe  our  adors,  ^ 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  allfpirlts,  and 
j^re  melted  into  air^  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  nfion, 
The  cloud'Capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces 
The  folcmn  temples,  the  great  globe  ufelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflbWe, 
And  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant/fl^^^,  ^^Txr  c     • 
Lean;e  not  a  rack  behind:'  Tempe/t,  hGi  IV.  Sc.  1. 

.     Whether  we  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  to  have  imitated  lord  Sterhnc, 
or  lord  Sterline  to  have  borrowed  from  him,,  the  fourth  line  aboyc 
quoted  from  th6  tragedy  oi Darius,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
Shakfpeare  wrote,    (as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  conjectured,) 
"  Leave  not  a  track  behind." 
»  See  a  note  on  Julius  C^/ar,  A6t  I.  Sc.  i.  .       .     4 

a  Obfervations  on  the  Tenrpejl,  p.  67.     Mr.  Holt  imagined, 
that  lord  EiTex  was  united  to  lady  Frances  Howard  m  1610  ;  but 
he  was  miftaken  :  their  union  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  year, 
fc  Tan    c     1606—7.     The  eari  continued  abroad  tour  jeari 
from^.hat'time-    fo'that  he  did  not  cohabit  with  hi.  w»/^.«U 

[Y43  ^ 
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tcforc  he  died.  The  latter  fuppofition  muft  notr  ht  cort- 
fideredas  extremely  doubtful  j  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great 
probability,  conjcaures,  that  Twelfth  Night  was  irtrrittcn  iti 
1614:  grounding  bis  opinion  on  an  allufion*,  which  it 
feems  to  contain,  to  thofe  parliamentary  undirtakerSf  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  for  that  year  ^ ;  who  were  ftigmati2ed 
with  this  invidious  name,  on  account  of  their  having  *w- 
diftakin  tQ  manage  the  eledlions  of  knights  and  burgcffcs  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  a  majority  in  parliament  for 
the  court.  If  this  allufion  was  intended.  Twelfth  Nighty 
was  probably  our  author's  laft  produftion*,  and,  wc  mar 
prcfume,  was  written  after  he  had  retired  to  Stratford.  It 
is  obfervable  that  Mr.  Aflilcy,  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  this  fubjcd,  fays, 
*^  that  the  rumour  concerning  thefe  undertakers  had  fjpread 
into  the  country.'* 

"When  Shakfpeare  quitted  London  and  his  profcffion, 
for  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  retirement,  it  is  improbable 
that  fuch  an  excurfive  genius  fliould  have  been  immediate- 
ly reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  mental  inaftivity.  It  is  more 
natural  to  conceive,  that  he  fhould  have  occafionally  bent 
his  thoughts  towards  the  theatre,  which  his  mufe  had  fup- 
ported,  and  the  intereft  of  his  aflbciates  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  to  ftruggle  with  the  capricious  viciffitudcs  of 
publick  fafte,  and  whom,  his  laft  Will  fhcws  us,  he  had  not 
forgotten.  To  the  necefBty,  therefore,  of  literary  amiufc- 
ment  to  every  cultivated  mind,  or  to  the  di£lates  erf  friend- 
fhip,  or  to  both  thefe  incentives,  wc  are  perhaps  indebted 
for  the  comedy  oT  Twelfth  Nighty  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  been  compofed  at  leifure,  as  moft  of  the 
charafters  that  it  contains,  are  finiflied  to  a  higher  degree  of 
dramatick  perfedion,  thati  is  difcoverablc  in  fome  of  otr 
author's  earlier  comick  performances  •• 

In  the  third  acl  of  this  comedy.  Decker's  fVifiwari  Hoe 
feems  to  be  alluded  to.    Wejtwara  Hot  was  printed  in  1607, 


NOTES. 

**  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker  I  am  for  you."    Sec  Twelfth 
ht^  A(5  IV.  Sc.  ill.  and  the  note  there. 
Comm.  Journ.  Vol,  J.  p.  456,  ^57,  470. 


Nieht^  hh  IV.  Sc.  ill.  and  the  note  there. 
*  Comm.  Journ.  Vol,  J.  p.  456,  ^57, 
The  comedies  particularly  alluaed  ti,  are,  Lo9fe*s  Labour 


Loft^  the  T^o  GentUmen  of  Verona^  AMidfummer  Night^sDrtam^ 
afid  The  Comedy  ^Errors* 

6  and 


] 
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»rf  firom  Iht  prologue  to  Eaftward  //i?^  appears  to  have  teen 
adedin  1604,  or  before. 

Maria,  in  T%ve^th  Ni^hf,  lijcakiiig  of  Malvolio,  Tays, 
**  he. does  fmilc  his  face  into  more  lines  than  the  nno  ihap 
with  the  angmcntation  bf  the  Indies/'  I  have  not  bcett 
iMc  to  le^m  the  date  of  the  map  here  alluded  to;  but,  as 
It  is  fpokcn  of  as  a  recent  publication,  it  may,  when  dit 
tottrtd,  ferve  to  afcertain  the  date  of  this  plat  more  cx- 
aftly. 

The  comedy  of  fflfat  you  Willy  (the  fecond  title  of  the 
play  now  before  us)  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  haU, 
Aug.  9,  1607,  was  probably  Marjtonh  play,  as  it  was 
print fi  in  that  year;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
praiSHce  of  the  bookfelkrs  at  that  time,  recently  he/ore  public 
'  taimty  to  enter  thofe  plays  of  which  they  had  procured 
copies. 

Twelfth  NiglH  Was  not  reglftered  on  the  Stationers' books^ 
norpnnted,  tiil  1623^ 

it  has  been  thought,  that  Ben  Jonfon  intended  to  ridi- 
cule the  conduft  of  this  play,  in  his  Every  Man  out  of  bis 
Humour^  at  the  end  of  A£t  IIL  Sc.  vi.  where  he  makes  Mi- 
tis  fay, — "  That  the  argument  of  his  comedy  might  have 
been  of  feme  other  nature,  as  of  a  duke  to  be  in  fove  with 
a  cotintefs,  and  that  countefs  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke^s 
fon,  and  ftie  fon  in  love  with  the  lady's  waiting  maid :  form 
fucb  croft  wooing^  with  a  clown  to  their  Jerving  man,  better  than 
be  thus  near  and  familiarly  allied  to  the  time  ^ 

1  doubt,  however,  whether  Jonfon  had  bere  Twelflb 
Night  in  contemplation.  If  an  allufion  to  this  comedy  , 
were  intended,  it  would  afcertain  it  to  have  been  written 
before  i5<>9,  when  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  firft 
a£led.  But  Meres  does  not  mention  Twelfth  Night  in 
^598,  nor  is  there  any  rcafon  to  believe  that  it  then  exifled. 
I  Know  not  whether  this  paflaee,  is  found  in  the  quarto  co- 
py of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^  publilhcd  in  j  600  '. 
Perhaps  it  iiril  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of  Jonfon's 

NOTES. 

f  Sec  the  firft  note  on  Twelfth  Nighty  Aft  I.  Sc.  1. 
*f  •«  A  eomical  faiyrc  of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^**  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  by  John  Helme,  in  the  year 
1600  ;  and  ihc  piece  was,  I  fuppole,  then  publilhcd,  for  fcvcral 
paifagesofit  afe  found  in  a  mifcellaneous  colleftion  of  poetry, 
entitled  England^  Parnajfus^  printed  in  that  year. 

worksi 
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workSf  printed  In  1616;  in  which  cafc^  though  it  (hould 
be  admitted  to  have  been  a  fheer  at  Shakfpeare,  it  would 
not  afFeft  the  date  now  attributed  to  Twelfth  Night.  It  is 
certain  that  Jonfon  made  alterations  in  fome  of  his 
pieces,  when  he  collefted  and  reprinted  them.  Evtry 
Man  in  bis  Humour^  in  particular,  underwent  an  entire  re- 
form \  all  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  to  whom  Englifti  names 
were  given  on  its  republication,  having  in  the  former  edi- 
tion appeared  as  natives  of  Italy,  in  which  country  the 
Icene  originally  was  bid. 


If  the  dates  here  afli^ned  to  our  author's  plays  fhould 
not,  in  every  inftance,  bring  with  them  conviftion  of  their 
propriety,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  fubjeft  on 
which  conviftion  cannot  at  this  day  be  obtained:  and 
that  the  obfcrvations  now  fubmitted  to  the  publick,  do 
not  pretend  to  any  higher  title  than  that  of  "An  At- 
tempt to  afcertain  the  chronology  of  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
fpearc." 

Should  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  this  cflay  invite 
others  to  deeper  and  more  fuccefsful  refearches,  the  end 
propofed.by  it  will  be  attained:  and  he  who  offers  the 
prefent  arrangement  of  ^hakfpcarc's  dramas,  will  be 
happy  to  transfer  the  flender  portion  of  credit  that  may 
Tcfult  from  the  novelty  of  his  undertaking,  to  fome  fu- 
ture claimant,  who  may  be  fupplied  with  ampler  mate- 
rials, and  endued  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  antiquarian 
fagacity. 

To  foir.e,  he  is  not  unappri:^ed,  this  enquiry  will  ap- 
pear a  tedious  and  barren  fpeculation.  But  there  are  many, 
it  is  hoped,  who  think  nothing  that  relates  to  the  brighteft 
ornament  of  the  Englifh  nation,  wholly  uninterefling;  who 
vn\\  be  gratified  by  obferving,  how  the  genius  of  our  great 
poet  gradually  expanded  itlelf,  till,  like  his  own  Ariel,  it 
fianua  amaxement  in  every  quarter,  blazing  forth  with  a 
juflre,  that  has  not  hitherto  been  equalled,  and  perhaps 
will  never  be  furpafTcd, 
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Vol.  I. 

Page  Prefaces,  &c. 

%y6.  Note  line  c.  for  1689,  read,  1589. 

S78.  Line  %%,  for  1580,  read,  1589. 

300.  Since  all  our  other  fiieets  were  printed  oflT,  it  bat  been  difcover- 
ed,  t^atthe  entry  at  Stationers*  Hall,  *<  jan  9.  1598/*  (fee 
Prefaces,  p.  157)  was  Hay warde*8  Hiftory  of  K.  Henry  IV.  and 
not  oar  author*s  play  with  the  fame  title.  Part  of  the  arga^ 
ment  therefore  founded  by  Mr.  Malone  on  the  latter  fuppoii- 
tion  (p.  300)  muft  be  confldered  as  erroneous,  whilft  I  alone 
remain  anfwerable  for  his  miftake,  which  happily  does  not  af- 
fed  the  date  allotted  by  him  to  the  piecie  in  queKion. 

Stebvbns. 

3»5.  In  th^  firft  line  of  Steevens*s  note  on  Macbeth,  dele  the  fiUlpoiMi, 
and  fubftitute  a  comma, 

PlojfS. 

4.  At  the  end  of  Note  i.  for  ad  III.  read  ad  IV. 
•3.  Note  5.  and  five  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  left,  read  loft, 
57.  Note  7*  for  ItaL  GaverUina,  read,  Gahsrditta,  Spanjfi,  Bahetti. 

ft  39.  Note  I.  line  4.  for  fie /roth,  read^  fee  thee  froth. 

st8i.  At  the  end  of  Note  9.  add,  St  £  even  si 

b88.  Note  4.  line  i.  for  fee  the  foia,  re^d,  Jee  thee  foiit. 

305.  In  Dr.  Johnfon*s  note,  line  3.  for  text,  read,  y/. 

Vet.  IL 
84.  Note  3.  line  5.  dele  firft  oU. 
s»3.  Note  9.  at  bottom,  for  deed  char  it? ,  read,  deed  of  charrfj, 
S50.  Note.    For  t/ie  great  majority,  read,  a  great  majority, 
313.  Note  6.  line  «.  for  the  regular,  read,  a  regular. 
498.  At  the  end  of  Note  7.  add,  Steevens. 

Vol.  III. 
38.  In  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs  note,  for  //,  read,  /. 
44.  Note  4*  for  Sigifmunda,  read  Gifmunda. 
83.  Note  3.  line  4.  from  the  bottom,  for,  informs  as,  read>  infoitniiu* 
236.  Note  9.  line  19.  for,  latter,  read,  former, 
145*  Note  a.  for,  full  duplicity,  read,  full  of  duplicity. 
311.  In  Mr.  Toilet's  continuation  of  Note  3.  for,— ^if/  can  AtaloHta^s 

&c.  read, — But  cannot  Atalanta^s  &c. 
339,  In  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  1.  4.  for  feem  to  be  preferred,  read,  has 

as  yet  been  produced. 
416.  In  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs  note,  1/xo.  afcer  Shakefpeare,  infert,  elfewhere, 
448.  At  the  end  of  Note  8.  add,  Stbevens. 

461.  In  Mr.  Malojie's  continuation  of  Note  4.  for,  inftead  of  nevj^ 
'  read,  infiead  of  new  ? 

Vol.  IV. 
184*  In  Mr.  Malone*s  continuation  of  Note  i.  for,  unexpr^/flng,  ready 

unexpreffible. 
351.  In  the  text,  line  13.  for,  drop,  read,  dropped* 
411.  Text,  line  1.  for,  earge^  read,  charge, 
430.  Text,  line  11.  for,  nvoulftft,  read,  would  ft. 
506.  Fot,  Crafs  Inn  Journal  N".  17.  read,  Gray's  hin  7#«r«fl/N*.  15* 
590.  Note  7.  line  i .  for,  as,  read,  was. 

Vol. 


,       E    R    R    A    T  'a. 

Page.  Vol.  V. 

«05/In  Note  €.  line  3.  dele  /o,  after  with. 

446,  Note  4-   inftead  of  "  Pcrcjf's  sUa,*'  and,  <«  thine  /f,**   read, 

"  Percy**  dioiit"*  and,  «« thine  w-*' 
51^.  End  of  Note  3.  inftead  of,  ijohicnplaiu  lof^uajgi,  read,  vfkick  lA 
plain  laHguagi, 

Vol.  VI. 
61.  At  the  end  of  Note  i.  for,  fc.  L  read,'  ft,  is. 

Vol.  VII. 
36.  In  Mr.  Walpo1e*8  Note,  inftead  of,  reduce,  read,,  dtduct, 
66.  Note  S.  for  comer  regia,  read,  camera  regia. 
418.  Line  i.  \>f\tr^Be gme* 

a.  read.  Men.  Be  gone. 
3.  Dele— M/f. 
This  error  is  entirely  mine :    I  meoMt  to  hate  foUowed  Mr^ 
Tyrwhitt's  divifion  of  the  fpeech.    Stbevbns. 
415.  Text,  line  4.  from  the  bottom,  for,  roated,  read,  roted. 
45s.  Text,  line  1.  for,  whooped  out  Rome^  read,  whooped  out  of  Rvm. 

Vol.  VIII. 
81  •  Text,  line  i.  for,  ha^ve  no  will,  read,  I  have  no  wiU* 
j%%.  Note  6.  £ot,jou  (ha)i  come,  read,  jmi  ihoald  come. 

Vol.  IX. 
73.  Line  13.  for.  Pan,  read.  Par. 
S53.  Note  7.  for,  Alexander  Menfirie,  read,  William  AUxamUr  of 

al4.  Text,  line  19.    After,  HhafsaU  I  red,  inftead  of  a  comma,  n 

fullpoint. 
»86.  Stage  direction,  line  16.  for,  bearing  her  Ms  arms,  read,  bearing 

her  in  his  arms, 
304.  At  the  end  of  Note  5.  add,  Steevens. 
398*  Note  6.  for,  a  little  is  the  reading,  read,  a  little  is  the  coromoil 

reading. 
431.  Text,  fine  i.  for,  contenst,  read,  contents. 
439.  In  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs  note,  a  comma  after  neceffaries. 
481.  At  the  end  of  Note  3.  add.  Steevbns. 

Vol.  X. 
53.  Line  i;  Note.    For,  i  moifi,  read,  the  moifi\  and  in  line  a.  ibid. 

for,  Ai,  read,  his. 
118.  Note  9.  line  9.  for,  vorxtw^tf,  read,  voauvafMc. 
joa.  Note  8.  line  18.  Terra  in  antiquum  fit  reditura  chaos.] 

This  line  of  Muretus  is  here  quoted  from  an  incorrect,  edi- 
tion. The  falfe  quantity  in  it,  however,  was  fufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  but  as  fuch  miftakes  in  profody  are  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  among  modern  writers  of  Latin  verfe,  (efbccially  the 
Poet^  I/aloruMt)  I  pafTed  over  the  prefent  imperfection,  with- 
out pointing  it  out  to  the  public.  Ytt  perhaps  we  ftiould  read, 
with  dn  older  copy  of  this  author,  printed  at  Paris  in  his 
lifetime : 

Tetras  in  antiquum  Sec, 
2.  e.  quafernio  elemeaterttm,  the  four  elements  out  of  which  tht 
univerfe  was  made.    Ma  lone. 
^14.  at  the  en4of  Note  4.  add^  Steevens. 

The 


ERRATA. 

The  following  Miftakes  aic  chargeable  on  the  Editpronlf, 

Page.  Vol.  II. 

#71*  &r>  7.  MiddlnoDf  rud,  T.  MiddUtoo. 
Vol.  III. 
iS.  Note  3.  for  Campafpe  i;9i,  n9id$  >5S4- 
ACS.  Note  5.  for,  Cyril  Tnruirs  AlPa  loft  by  Loft,   reid.  Rovdift 
Air*  loft  &c. 

Vol.  V. 
S96.  Note  %.  for,  SMrla*s  Match  &c.  read,  Ro^lffs  Match  ftc* 
347.  Note  4.  for  Sir  J.  Grcfliani,  read.  Sir  T.  Grelbom. 
568.  End  of  Note  9.  for  Dryden^  read.  Waller* 

Vol.  VI. 
5(0.  For,  hkUmckchf  Lwvifi  read,  Ltnur^s  ^hmchdjf. 

Vol.  Vn. 
4*  Note  1.    A$  the  date  of  the  Mirrour  for  MoQfirmUp  for,  t^tf, 
read,  1575. 

VoL.Vm. 
14a.  In  Note  <•  for,  B»  smi  FUuker,  read  only,  Fletcher. 

y  Vol.  X. 

•19.  Note  9*    For,  Heywood's  Jeur  of  Malta,  read,  Marlowisi 


DIRECTIONS  to  the  BINDER. 

The  large  Head  of  Shakefpeare,  to  face  the  title-page  to  Vol.  I. 

The  fmallHcad  of  Shakefpeare  (marked  by  niiftake  N*.  , )  to 
fiice  his^will ;  i.  e.  to  front  p.  196  of  the  Prefaces. 

The  Fac-fimile,  to  front  the  printed  fignature  to  Sh^e^>eare'< 
will ;  i.  e»  p.  200* 

TheMorns-daneen,  to  be  folded  in  at  the  end  ©f  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  L  Vol.  V.  and  not  P.  II.  as  marked  by  millake. 

Th^  tyro  Heads,  and  the  Fac-fimile,  are  to  be  cut  dovnite  8tou 
4m. 
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Vot.  I. 
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l^erfons  jfleprefented  *. 

Alonfo,  king  of  Naples. 

fjbaftian,  his  brother. 
rofpero,  tke  rightful  duke. of  Mlan^ 
Anthonio,  bis  brother^  the  ufurping  Me  of  Mkif^ 
Ferdinand,'  fin  tb  the  king  of  Naples. 
Gonzalo^  an  h^  old  emnfelkr  of  Naples. 
Adrian,       >   ^^ . 
Francifco,  J 

Caliban,  afauage  and  defomtedjlave. 
iTtinculo,  ajefter. 
StcJ)hano,  d  drunkeit  butler. 
JS&^of  ajhipj  bodtfwain^  andmaftnerh 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Profpero. 

Ariel,  an  airyfpirit. 

Iris, 


Ceres, 
Juno, 
Nymphsy 
Reapers^ 


fpiritsi 


Other  f^irits  attending  on  Projpero. 


SCENEi  the  fea,  with  ajhip;  afterwards  an.  ufh 
inhabited  ijland. 


*  This  cnumcnidon  of  pcrfons  is  taken  from  the  Folio  ikip 

St£BVB1|I« 
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ACT     1.      SCENE     I. 

On  ajhip  at  fea, 

A  tefnpeftuous  noife  of  thunder  and  iightning  beatdt 

Enter  a  Shtp-rhajie)'  and  a  Bqatfiiy^n  *. 

Majler.  Boatfwain,— - 

Boat/.  Here,  mafter :  What  cheer  ? 

Mafi. 

"  Tempefi.]  The  Tempefl  and  The  Midfummer^s  Night's  DreUm^ 
are  the  nobleil  efforts  of  that  fublime  and  anuuing  imagi- 
nadoh  peculiar  to  Shakefpeard,  which  foars  above  the  bounds 
of  nature  without  forlkking  fenfe :  or,  more  properly,  carriet 
nature  along  with  him  beyond  her  eflablidied  limits,  tletcher 
feems  particuMu-ly  to  have  admiral  thefe  two  plays,  and  hath 
wrote  t\^  in  imitation  of  them;  ne  Sea  royage  and  The 
Faithful  Shepherdefs*  But  wheh  he  prefumes  to  break  a  lance 
with  Shakefpeare,  and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as  he  does 
in  The  Falfe  One^  which  is  the  rival  of  Anthony  and,  Cleopa^ 
tra^  he  is  not  fo  fuccefsfiil.  After  hhn,  fir  John  Suckling  and 
Milton  catched  the  brighteft  fire  of  their  imagination  from  thefe 
two  plays  J  which  fhines  fantaflically  indeed  in  Tfje  Gohlins^  but 
much  more  nobly  and  ferenely  in  The  Mqjk  at  Ludlow-Cafile* 

WAKBUaTON. 

No  one  has  been  hitherto  lucky  ehough  to  difcover  the  ro* 
mance  on  which  Sbakefpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  founded 
this  play,  the  beauties  of  which  could  not  fecure  it  from  the  cri- 
cicifm  of  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe  malign!;^  appears  to  have  \^^\\ 
more  than  equal  to  jiis  wit.  In  the  indudioQ  to  Rarihohmefh 
Fair^  he  fays :  **  If  there  be  never  a  fewant  motiftcr  in  the 
**  fair,  who  can  help  it^  nor  a  nefl  of  antiques?  He  is  loth  to 
**  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  that  begCt  Talef^ 
•  *  Tempefts^  and  fuch  like  drolleries."    Stsevrns, 

Mr.  Theobald  tells  us,  that  the  Tempefi  muft  have  been  writ- 
ten 9Jktt  1609,  becaufe  the  Beilnuda  lilands,  which  are  me;i* 

B  a  tioned 


4  TEMPEST- 

Mift.  Good  :  Speak  to  the  mariners  : — '  fall  to^t 
yarcly,  or  wc  run  ourfelves  aground :  bcftir,  beftir. 

ExitJ] 

Enter  Mariners* 

Boatf  Heigl)^  my  hearts;  cheerljr,  cheerly,  my 
iieart3 ;  y^re,  yare  j  Take  in  the  top-Iail  \  Tend  to 

the 

tioned  in  it,  were  unknown  to  the  EngUih  until  that  year ;  but 
this  18  a  mifbke.  He  might  have  feen  in  Hackluyt,  i6oc,  folio, 
a  defcription  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  fhipwrecked 
therein  1593. 

It  was  however  one  of  our  author's  lafl:  works.  In  1 598  hc^ 
played  a  part  in  the  original  Eveiy  Man  in  bis  Humour,  Two  of 
the  characters  arc  Projpero  and  Stefhano*  Here  Ben  Jonfon  taught 
him  thepronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  right 
in  the  lemptft. 

**  Is  not  this  Stepbanoj  my  drunken  butler  ?** 
And  always  "Mrong  in  his  earlier  play,  the  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
which  had  been  on  the  fiage  at  leau  two  or  three  years  before 
its  publicauon  in  1600. 

**  My  friend  Stephana^  figi^ify*  ^  P™?  Y^^y^  ^^* 
■    So  little  did  a  late  editor  know  of  his  author,  when  he 
idly  fuppofed  his  fchool  littrature  might  perhaps  have  been  loll 
by  the  d'^ffifation  ofyouth^  or  the  hujyfcenes  of  publick  Ufc  ! 


t^      Farmer. 


See  a  Note  on  The  cloud-capt  Towers ^  &c.  aftjlf.  Stebvbns* 
*  In  this  naval  dialogue,  perhaps  the  firft  eicample  of  failor's 
language  exhibited  on  the  uage,  there  are,  as  I  have  been  told 
t>y  a  flLiIfiil  navigator,  fome  inaccuracies  and  contradidory  or* 
ders.    John  sow. 

s  ^fallto^tyarely^ ]  i.e.  Readily,  nimbly.    Our  author 

18  frequent  in  his  ufe  of  this  word.  So  in  Decker*s  Satiromaftix\ 
**  They'll  make  his  mufe  z&yare  as  a  tumbler."  Steeveks. 
Here  it  is  applied  as  a  fea-term,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
fcene.  So  he  ufes  the  adjedive,  adt  V.  fc.  v.  ♦*  Our  ihip  is 
**  tight  and^flTf."  And  in  one  of  the  Henries^  ^^yare  are  our 
**  ihips."  To  this  day  the  failors  fay,  "  fit  yare  to  the  helm.** 
Again  in  Anton,  and  Cleop.  II.  iii.  ♦*  The  tackles  yarely  frame 
the  office."  It  occurs  in  its  general  acceptation,  in  Robert  of 
Glofter's  Chronicle;  where  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  receives 
from  two  pilgrims  the  notice  of  his  approaching  death,  edit. 
Heame,  vol.  I.  p.  346.  ^  In  confequencc  of  this  unexpedhed  ad- 
monition, feys  the  chronicler, 

♦*  His  gold  he  delde  to  poucre  men,  and  made  his  hemes  bare, 
^^  And  his  treforie  al  fo  gode,  and  to  God  hym  made  at  gore. " 
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the  mafter's  whiftle; — ♦Blow,  till  tbou  burft  thy 
wind,  if  room  enough  ! 

Enter  Jlonfoy   Sebaftian^  Anthonto^   Ferdinand^  Gonzalo^ 
and  others. 

Jhn.  Good  boatfwain,  have  care.    Where's  the 
mafter  ?  Play  the  men  K 
-  Boatf.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  mafter,  boatfwain  ? 

Boat/.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our  labour; 
Keep  your  cabins  :  you  do  affift  the  ftorm. 

Gm.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boatf.  When  the  fea  is.  Hence  !  What  care  thefe 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  ;  filencc : 
trouble  us  not* 

Gare  is  yare^  g  and  jf  being  convertible.  ♦*  He  diAributed  his 
•*  goods  to  the  poor,  and  made  himfelf  re^fy  tor  God."  The 
fame  writer  has  ?M[ogarey  madey  i.  e.  "  finilhed,  well-prepared.** 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  many  years  afterwards,  has  it  both  as  a  (hip- 
phrafe,  and  in  its  general  fenfe..  But  the  common  and  unre- 
ibatned  ufe  of  this  word  was  grown  obfolete  before  the  age  of 
Shakeipeare ;  who,  notwithfkmding,  feems  affe^ieclly  foud  of  in* 
troducing  it  in  that  figniiication.  In  Twelfth  Nighty  afct  III, 
Ic,  xii.  oir  Toby  fays,  **  Difmount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy 
preparation.'*  And  in  Ant.  and  Cleop.  and  other  plays.  Warton. 
♦  Perhaps  it  might  be  read,— — ^/ww  tiil  thou  hurjt^  wifuty  if 
room  enough*     Johnson. 

Perhaps  rather  hlow  tlU  thou  3«r^thee,  'wind!  if  room 

enough,    Beaum.  and  Fletcher  have  copied  this  paflage  in  fho 
Pilgrim. 

— —  Blowy  blow  weft  winJp 
Blow  till  thou  rive  I 
Again  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre^  1 609. 
"  I  ft  Sailor.  Blow  find  f/^lit  t/jx/elff 

**  2d  Saylor,  But  fea-room,  and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
**  Kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not,'* 
And  yet,  defiring  the  winJs  to  blow  till  they  burft  their  witdi, 
IS  not  unlike  many  other  conceits  of  Shakcfpeare.    Ste evens, 
5  Play  the  men,']  i.  e.  a6t  ^nth  fpirit,  behave  like  men. 
So  in  JC.  Henry  VI.  p,  I.  fc.  vi. 

♦•  When  they  fhall  hear  how  we  h^\epla/J  the  men.** 
^gain  in  Mariow's  Tamhurlaine^   1590,  p  2. 

♦*  Viceroys  and  peercs  of  Turkey,  play  the  men!* 
An  fig  fr*>  ^Xoi.     Stb  evens. 

B  3  Gott. 
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Gon,  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboard* 
Boat/.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myfelf.  You 
^re  a  counfellor;  if  ypu  cap  command  thefe  elements 
to  (ilence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  prefent  %  we  will 
not  handle  a  rope  more ;  ufe  your  authority.  If  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  liv'd  fo  long^^  and  make 
yourfelf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  fo  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts — Out  of 
our  way,  I  fay.  lExit. 

^  Gen.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  :  mc- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his 
complexion  is  perfeA  gallows*.  Stand  faft,  good  fate, 
to  his  hanging ;  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our 
cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage :  If  he  be 
not  born  to  be  hang*d,  our  cafe  is  miferable.  [Exeunf. 

Rer-enter  ^oatfwain. 

Boatf.  Down  with  the  top-maft  j  yare,  lower,  lower; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe.  [A  cry  within.^ 
A  plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are  louder  than 
^be  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebaftian^  Jnthonhy  and  Gonzah. 

Yet  again  ?  What  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
?nd  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  fink  ? 

^eb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blafphe-. 
mous,  uncharitable  dog ! 

Boatf.  Work  you  then. 

Jnt.  Hang,  cur,  h^ng !  you  whorefon,  infolent 
noifemaker !  We  ^re  lef$  afraid  to  be  drown'd,  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  V\\  warrant  him  from  drowning ;  though  the 

•  —  g/*  ihi^rejefttf]  It  may  mean  $f  t^c  prefent  imB^u 

St^bvbns. 

"  Cfenzalo.]  It  may  be  bbfenred  oi  Gopzalo^  ^h^,  being  the 
pnly  good  man  that  appears  ^th  the  kipg,  he  is  the  only  man 
tl^t  preienres  his  cheerfulf efs  iq  thf  wreck,  an4  his  hc^  on 
l^ieiiland.    Johnsoh. 

flup 
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ikip  were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-ihellj  and  a$  leaky 
as  an  unftanchM  '  wench. 

Boatf.  9  Lay  her  a-hold,   a-hold;  '  fet  jber  twp 
|x>urfes ;  off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  qS. 

Enter  Manners  weU 
Mur.  AlUpft!  to  prayers,  ta prayers!  alUoftl 

lExeuKt. 
Boat/.  What,.muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
.Gon.  The  I^ng.an^.pdnce  a,t  prayers !  let  us  affift 
them, 
For  our  cafe  is  as  theirs. 
^eb.  I  arp  out  of  patience, 
Jfil.  We^re  *  merely  cheated  of  qur  lives.by  drunks 
ards. — 
This  wide-cbopp'd  rafcal ; — Wowld,  thou,  jnight'ft 

lie  drowning, 
'3'be  waihing  of  ten  tides ! 
Gon.  He'll  be  hang*d  yet ; 

'■  — —  an  uti/lanfh*Jw^d\x/\  ^ 

VnJtancUd^  I  believe^  means  mcontinei^t.    .Stj^vbks* 
*  Lay  Ijer  fizboUy  a'hoU\'^'^'\  To  lay  a^ip  a-hoUj  is  to  bking 
lier  to  lie  as  x^ea^  the  wind  as  (he  can,  in,  order  to  keep  dear  of 
the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  fea,    3tbbven8. 

'  Tg/^^  ^''*  ^wa  courfes  off  to Jea  again y^"^^^  The^opfiries 
are  tlie  main-fail  and  fore4il.  This  teith  \i  ufed  by  Raleigfi|  in 
bis  Difcomrfe  on  Shippings    Jo  H  N  s  o  N  • 

The  pa&ge,  as  Mr.  Holt  has  obfenred,  ihould  ^  poinded, 
Set  her  two  cour/es ;  off,  &c,  '  ' 

Such  another  expreflion  occurs  in  Decker's,  If  this  If e. not  a 
wood  P^lay^  the  Devil  is  in  it*  10  u, 

** off  wiib  your  Drablers  and  your  Banners.;  out  with 

^^  your  CourfesM^    Stbbv.eks, 

» merely A  In  this  place  fijjnifies  ahfolutely*    In  whic|\ 

.icnfc  it  is  ufedin  'Hamlet^  a^l'J,  fc.  iii. 

**  _-«  Things  rank  and  jrofs  in  Xi%X.^x% 

«  Poflefs  it  merely.'' 

So  in  Ben  Jonfon*s  Foetafter: 
**  ■    at  requeft 

,♦*  Of  fome  m^e  friends,  fome  honourable  Romans.** 

Stbbtbni* 

B^  Though 
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Though  every  drop  of  water  fwear  againft  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'ft  ^  to  glut  him. 
[A  confufed  noife  withmJ]  Mercy  oh  us  !— 
We  fpHt,  we  fplit! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  chil* 
dren! — ♦Farewell,    brother! --We  fplit,   we  fplit, 
we  fplit  — 

JnU  Let's  ail  fink  with  the  king.  VExit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  i  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of  fea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  ^  long  heath,  brown 

furze, 

5  togluthtmS\  Shakefpcare  probably  wrote,  t*inglut  bim^ 

tofujallow  him ;  for  which  I  know  not  that  glut  is  ever  ufed  by 
fiim.  In  this  iignification  en^lut^  from  engloutiry  French,  oc« 
curs  frequently,  as  in  Henry  VI. 

«*  .Thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf 

**  Thou  needs  muft  be  engluttedJ^^ 
And  again  in  Timon  and  Othello.     Yet  Milton  writes  glutted  offal 
ior fvjallowed^  and  therefore  perhaps  the  prefent  text  may  ftand. 
Johnson. 

Thus  in  Sir  A.  Grorges*s  tranilation  of  Lucan.     B.  6» 

**  oylie  fragments  fcarcely  bumM, 

**  Together  (he  doth  fcrape  and  glut.^^ 

1.  C.  fwalloW.      StE EVENS, 

♦  Brother^  fargwelll]  All  thefe  lines  have  been  hitherto  given 
to  Gonzalo,  who  has  no  brother  in  the  (hip.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lines  fucceeding  the  confufed  noife  within  (hould  be 
confidered  as  fpoken  by  no  determinate  ch^radters,  but  ihould 
be  printed  thus. 

1  Sailor.  Mercv  on  us  ! 
We  fplit,  we  fplit ! 

2  Sailor,  Farewell,  my,  &c. 

3  Sailor,  Brother,  farewell,  &c.    Johnson, 

'  -^-m^^^long  heathy -^-^1  This  is  the  common  name  for  the  ericm 
haccifera,     Warburton* 

-^ long  heath  ]  The  diftiniSHons  between  the  different  forts 

oi  erica^  are  either— «r«i^dfr/j,  tenuifoUa  ox  hrabantica.  There  is 
no  fuch  plant  as  tr/Vtf  ^tfff//frtf.     Warner. 

**  An  acre  of  barren  ground,  long  heath,  hrown  furze,"  &c. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  ling^  heath,  hroom^  furze.— Perhaps  rightl)j, 
though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology.  I  find  in  Harri- 
fon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  our  author's  good  friend 
Holinglhcad,  p.  91.  ^*' Bronte^  heth^  firTSx^  brakes,  whinniesi 
♦*9i«S'/'  &c.    Farmer. 

Mr, 
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furze,  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done,  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death  !  [£?r;/. 

SCENE        11. 

^he  inchanted  ifland :  before  the  cell  of  Profpero. 
Enter  Profpero  and  Miranda. 

Mtra.  If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  &y,  it  fcems,  would  pour  down  ftinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  fca,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Daihes  the  fire  out.     O,  i  have  fufTer'd 
With  thofe  that  I  faw  fufFer  !  a  brave  veflel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  fbme  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dafli'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Againft  jiiy  very  heart !  Poor  fouls  !  they  perifli'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  funk  the  fca  within  the  earth,  or  ere  * 
It  fhould  the  good  (hip  fo  have  fwallow*d,  and 
The  freighting  fouls  within  her. 

Pro.  BecoUefted; 
No  more  amassment :  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mra.  O,  woe  the  day  ! 

Pro.  ^  No  harm. 

I  have 

Mr.  Toilet  has  fufficiently  vindicated  Sir  Thomas  Harnner  from 
the  charge  ot  tautology,  by  favouring  me  with  fpecimens  of  three 
different  kinds  of  heath  which  grow  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
I  would  gladly  have  inferted  his  obfemtions  at  length,  but,  to 
fay  the  truth,  our  author,  like  one  of  vato's  foldiers  who  was  bit 
by  a  ferpent, 

Ipfe  latet  fenitus  congefto  corport  merfus.     St  B  B  v  B  N 8. 
*  Ur  ere^  is  before.  Of  this  ufe,  many  inftances  are  given  )iere« 
after.    Stebvens. 

^  Pro.  No  harm']  I  know  not  whether  Shakefpeare  did  not 
make  Miranda  fpeak  thus  : 

O,  woe  the  da^  I  no  harm  7 
To  which  Profpero  properly  anfwers  : 

/  bant  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  tht€% 

Miranda, 
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I  ])ave  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 

|jOf  thee,  my  dear  one  I  thee,  my  daughter  I)  who 

Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art^  nought  knowing 

Of  whence  I  am  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better  * 

Than  Profpero,  mafter  of  a  full  pp9r  ^ell  % 

And  ^y.  no  greater  fattier* 

Mira.  More  to  know 
Pid  never  meddle  •  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  *Tis  time, 
1  Ihould  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  band, 
J^nd  pluck  my  niagick  gamaent  from  me. — So ; 

[^Lays  down  his  mantk^ 
Lye  there  my  art^.-r-Wipe  thou  thine  eyctj  have  conv 

jfort. 
Tl^.diteful  fpeftade  of  the  wreck,  whioh  touched 
The  very.^virtue  of  compaffion  in  thcp, 

^randa,  when  fhc  fpcaks  the  word^,  O,  vioe  the  dtpfl  foppofe^ 
not  that  the  crew  had  efcaped^  but  th^t  tier  father  Ihbugljt 
^Iflbremly'tiQDfn  ker,  ajid  couuted  tbcir  deftrudion  na  harm* 

JoHNtoir 

■  more  hcttcr.^"'-^^   TVl%  ungt^ipmaticai   expreifioo'^ 

-very  frequent  among  our  oldeft  writers.  So  in  the  Hifitjy  if 
iTtfyas  Knight  of  the  S^van.  bl.  L.  no  date  :  imfrinted  fyWTUiam 
iCofland  -^  Anrf  jilfo  the  morefivicr:  to  corpe,  without  ptoBxity, 
to  the  true  Chronicle?,  &c."  Again  in  the  Tme  Tragedies  rf 
MtnriHS  4md Sdita,  1 5 94. 

*♦  To  wait  a  mcflagc  of  mc/re  better  worth.** 

Again,  ibid 

**  That  hale  more  greater  than  CaflTandrs  now."  Stbbtens. 

»  ^-^^^^fuU  peor  cell,"  i  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty. 
iSo  in   Antony  and  Cleofatra^    a6t  L   fc  i.— — I  am  fkli  forty. 

St€bvsns. 

•^  T)fd  fim*cr  meddle  iK'-th  rny  thoughts. 'i  To  meddle ^  in  thi$ 
Inftancc,  feems  to  figi^y  to  mingie.  Hence  the  fubftantivc 
medley.  To  meddU  for  to  mix  is  ufed  at  leafk  twenty  times  in 
the  ancient  Book  of  Hawking,  &c.  commonly  called  the^^l^^ 
^V.  Alhiii^s^  and  yet  more  often  hy Chaticer,    St b evens. 

^  Lye  there  m)^  art,}  Sir  W.  CJccil,  lord  Burleigh,  lord  high 
treafurer,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  put  off 
%iis  gown  at  night,  tofed  to  fay.  Lie  there^  lord  treafurer.  Sec 
j^eck'j  Dejiderata  Curiofa.     Si  eevens, 

a  rifirttte  of  compajfton ]  Virtue ;  the  moft  effi^^cioius 

part,  the  energetic  c]ualitv;  in  a  like  fenfCiWC  fay,  Thtn^iriuehf 
a^ant  isiatJje  exfrsH.    Jdhws^.  '    ^ 

I  have 
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I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 
So  fafcly  order'd,  ♦  that  there  is  no  foul- 
No,  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veffel 
Which  thou  heard'ft  cry,  which  thou  faw'ft  fink*  Sit 

down; 
For  thou  muft  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  (loppM, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootlefs  inquifition  i 
Concluding,  Stay^  not  yet. — 

Pro.  The  hour^s  now  come; 
The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canft  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think,  thou  canft ;  for  then  thou  waft  not 
*  Out  three  years  old. 

Miraf  Certainly,  fir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe,  or  perfon  ? 

♦  '^tbat  there  if  no  foul^']  Thui  the  old  editions  read,  but 
this  18  apparently  defective.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  after  him  Dr. 
Warburton,  read  that  there  is  nofoul  hfi^  without  any  notice  ot 
the  Taiiation.  Mr.  Theobald  fubfiitutes  no  foil^  and  Mr.  Pope 
follows  him.  To  come  fo  near  the  right,  and  yet  to  mifs  it,  is 
unlucky :  the  author  probably  wrot^  w  foil^  no  ftam,  no  ffoc : 
for  (b  Ariel  tells, 

"Not  a  hair  per i/h^d'f 

On  their  fujiaining  garments  not  a  hlemi/h^ 

But  frejber  than  before. 
Aijd  Gon^lo,  ^he  rarip  ^  it  is^  that  our  garments  heing  Jrench^d 
in  thefea^  Ite^  net^iihjtanding  their  fr^fhn^s  andglojjes.     Of  this 
emendation  I  find  that  the  a,uthor  of  notes  on  ?^  Tempejt  had  a 
gliropfe,  but  could  not  keep  it.    JohAon. 

— -^  no  foul ]  Such  interruptions  are  not  uncomnnon  to 

Shakefpeare.  He  Ibmetimes  begins  a  fentence,  and  before  he 
concludes  it,  entirely  changes  the  conibu^ion,  becaufe  anotl^er, 
more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change  frequently  happens  in 
converfation,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  pais  uncenfured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ftage.    Stbbvin^. 

'  Out  three  years  old.]  i.  e.  Quite  three  years  old,  three  years 
^  full-out,  complete.    Mr.  Pope,  without  occafioo,  reads, 

Vvi,L  three jearsold^       Stcivbhs. 
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Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 
Apd  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  aflbrancc 
^hat  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda:  But  how 
is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  feeft  thou  elfe 
In  the  dark  back- ward  and  abyfm  of  time  *  ? 
If  thou  remembered  aught,  ere  thou  cam*ft  here; 
How  thou  cam^ft  here,  thou  may*ft. 

Mira,  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  fince,  Miranda,  twelve  years  fincc. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira,  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  faid— thou  waft  my  daughter ;  and  thy.  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan  ;  ^  thou  his  only  heir 
Ahd  princefs,  no  worfe  iffu'd, 

Mtra.  O  the  heavens ! 
What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  bleffed  was*t,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 
By  foul  play,  as  thou  fay*ft,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blefledly  holp  hither. 

^  — — ahyfm  of  time.] 

This  method  of  fpclliug  the  word,  is  common  to  other  ancient 
wriicrs.    They  took  it  from  the  French  ab^mey  now  written 

So  in  Hey  wood's  Brazen  A^e^   1613. 

*'  And  chafe  him  from  the  deep  ^firn  below.    Stbevbhs. 
^  Perhaps — and  thou  his  only  heir.    Johnson. 
The  old  copy  reads— —tf;«i/ his  only  heir 

and  princefs  ■ 
Perhaps  we  (hould  read,— and  his  only  heir 

A  princefs :  '-'^^  no  ijorfe  ijfued. 
7^r</ is  defcended.     So  in  Greene's  CV»r//^jPtf »ry,  1608. 
**  For  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  ijfued  of  fuch  parents, 

&C.      ST£EVfiNS. 

Mra. 
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Mra.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  •  teen  that  I  have  tum*d  you  to. 
Which  is  frofn  my  remembrance !  Pleafc  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother^  and  thy  uncle,  called  Anrhonio,— • 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — tlxat  a  brother  Ihould 
Be  fo  perfidious  !— he  whom,  next  thyfelf. 
Of  all  the  world  1  lovM,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the,  figniories  it  was  the  firft,^ 
And  Profpero  the  prime  duke ;  being  fo  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel ;  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy^ 
The  government  I  caft  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  ftate  grew  ft  ranger,  being  tranfported. 
And  wrapped  in  lecret  ttudies.     Thy  falfe  uncle-*- 
Doft  thou  attend  me  ? 

ACra.  Sir,,  moft  heedfuUy. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfefted  how  to  grant  fuits. 
How  to  deny  them  5  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
^  To  tralh  for  over-topping ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine  •,  1  fay,  or  changed  *cra. 
Or  elfe  new  formed  *€m  :  having  both  the  *  key 

Of 

•  — te^n.'^]  Is  forrow,  grief,  trouble.   So  in  Rovuo  and  J uliHt 

*'  to  my  tetn  be  it  fpokeii."    Stbbvens. 

•  To  trajbfor  over'tofping  j]  Jo  trajhy  as  Dr.  Warburton  ob- 
fcrves,  is  to  cut  away  the  fuperfluities.  This  word  I  have 
met  with  in  books  containing  diretSUons  for  gardeners,  publiihed 
in  the  time  of  quee«  Elizabeth. 

The  preient  explanation  may  be  countenanced  by  the  foUowing 
paflage  m  Warner's  Alhions  England^  1602.  b.  x.  ch.  57. 

**  who  fuffreth  none  by  might,  by  wealth  or  blood  xaovwtopp^ 
**  Himfelf  gives  all  prererment,  and  whom  liileth  him,  doth  lop*^ 
Again  in  our  author's  JT*  Richard  II. 

Go  thoUf  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off"  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fpniys 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  conunon wealth. 
Mr.  Warton's  note,    however,   on  — **  tra/b  for  his  quick 
hunting,''  in  the  fecond  adl  of  Othello^  leaves  my  interpretation 
of  this  naflase  exceedingly  dilutable.    Stebi/^cns. 

■  —^hoth  tbe  key  ]  Key  in  this  place  feems  to  fignify  the  key  of 
a  mufical  inibument,  by  which  he  fet  Hforts  to  tune.  Aomumoh. 

This 
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Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts  i*  the  ftate 
To  what  time  pleased  his  ear ;  that  now  he  wa^ 
The  hryj  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
Aid  fuck'd  my  vcnhirc  out  on't.^— Thou  attend'ft  net 

Mra.  O  good  Sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thefc,  mark  mtf. 
I  thus  negledting  wot  Idly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  clofenefs^  afad  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  fo  retired, 
Cer.pfiiz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falfe  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  truft. 
Like  a  good  parent  %  did  beget  of  him 
A  falihdod^  ih  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  truft  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  fails  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded^ 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  dfe  dxaA,  — *  like  orie^ 

Who 

This  doubtkls  it  tneanTof  a  key  for  tuning  the  harpfichordi 
f[MnBet,  or  virginal ;  we  call  it  now  a  tuning  hammer^  as  it  b 
vfed  as  w^l  to  llrike  down  the  iron  pins  whe^n  the  firings  are 
wound,  al  to  turti  them.  As  a  key  it  a^^  like  that  of  a  watcbw 
Sir  J.  Hawkiits. 

*  Like  a  goody  &c«]  Alluding  to  the  obfervadon,  that  a  fiuher 
abore  the  common  nite  of  liien  has  cothmonly  »  iod  below  sit 
HiroumJUii  noxM.    Jo  H  h  iOK. 
'  like  one^ 

Who  having^  INTO  truth ^  hy  teOtug  of  it^ 
Madefuch  afinner  of  his  memory ^ 
To  credit  his  own  /?>,— ^]  The  corrupted  reading  of  the  ft- 
cond  fine  has  rendered  this  beautiful  fimilitude  quite  unintelli* 
gible.  For  what  is  [hoofing  into  truth  f]  or  what  doth  f//]  re- 
fer to?  not  to  [truths]  becaufe  if  he  toid  truth  he  could  never 
rredit  a  lie.  And  yet  there  is  no  other  correlative  to  which  [//] 
can  belong. 

I  read  and  point  it  thus : 
like  one 
Who  havings  unto  truths  hy  telling  OFT, 
Madefuch  afinner  of  his  memory ^ 
To  credit  his  own  //>,—— 
f .  e,  by  often  repeating  the  fame  ftory,  made  his  memory  ft<ch  ft 
finner  unto  truth,  as  to  give  credit  to  his  own  li(f.     A  if)i(erable 
ddufion,  to  which  fiory-tellers  are    frequently  fubjed.    The* 

Oxfori 
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Wto  haying,  unto  truth,  by  tclHng  of  ir. 

Made  fuch  a  finner  of  hi^  memory, 

To  credit  hfe  own  lie,— he -did  believe 

He  was,  indeed,  the  duke ;  *  out  of  the  fubftitution; 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 

With  all  prerogative  :— Hence  his  ambition  grou'w 

nig,— 
Doft  thou  hear  ? 

Mra.  Your  tale,  fir,  Would  cure  dcafbefs. 

Pro.  To  have  no  fcrecn  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Abfolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man  !— my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates, 
^  So  dry  he  was  for  fway,  with  the  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subjed  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd  (alas,  poor  Milan  I) 
To  mod  ignoble  ftooping. 

Mra.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  tell 

me, 

Oxford  Editor  haYing,  by  this  corre£iion,  been  let  Into  the  fenfe 
of  (he  paifiige,  gives  us  this  fenfe  in  his  own  words  : 
Who  loving  an  untruth^  and  telling 1 0ft ^ 
Makes  Warbuiton. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  cor* 
relative  to  which  the  word  //  can  with  grammatical  propHety  be- 
long, and  that  unto  was  the  original  reading.  Litf  however, 
Ibcms  to  have  been  the  correladve  to  which  the  poet  meant  to 
fefer»  however  ungrammatically,  Sx  si  vims. 
I  would  read : 

— — —    —like  one 
Who  having  Jin^d  to  truth,  by  telUng  ofi 
Makes  fuch  a  iinner  of  his  memory  Uhp 
To  credit  his  own  lie——    Muse  rave. 
"♦  — — w/  of  the  fuhfiitution^']   Is  the  old  reading.    The  mo- 
dem editors,  for  the  fake  of  (moother  verification,  rcAd^^/ront 
fubfHtution.    Stbivbics. 

*  So diy  hi  %}Msfor  fivq^f^''^']  i.e.  So  tbirfty.    The  exprcf- 
fioD,  I  am  told,  is  not  uocommon  in  the  midland  counties. 

^8T£ETBN». 

If 
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If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

ACra.  lihouldfin 
To  think  but  nobly  ^  of  my  grandmother :  . 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  fons. 

Pro,  Now  the  condition. 
This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  ray  brother*s  fuit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  ptemifes, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,—^ 
Should  prefently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother  :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levy'd,  one  mid-jiight 
Fated  to  the  purpofe,  did  Anthonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i*the  dead  of  darkncfs. 
The  minifters  for  the  purpofe  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  felf. 

Mra.  Alack,  for  pity  } 
I,  not  remembring  how  I  cried  out  then,^ 
Will  cry  it  o*er  again ;  it  is  a  hint,  * 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to*t. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 
And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  prefcnt  bufinefs 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  florj 
Were  moft  impertinent. 

J^£ra.  Wherefore  did  they  not 
That  hour  deftroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 
My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.     Dear,  they  durft 

not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  fct 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bufinefs ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 

^  To  think  but  nohly.]     But   in  this  place   fignifies  otberwife 

than.    Stbbvens. 

^  -^ cried  out. "[  Perhaps  we  fliould  read— cried  on^t.  Stibvsns^ 
• a  hint,]  Hint  \^  fuggeftion.    So  in  the  begioniDg  fpeech 

of  the  fecond  ad.     our  hint  of  woe 

b  common  ■  Steevbks. 

In 
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In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  ;  ' 
Bore  us  fome  leagues  to  fea  j  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boar,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft ;  the  very  rats 
Inftinftively  had  quit  it :  there  rhey  hoift  us 
To  cry  to  the  fea  that  roar*d  to  us ;  to  figh 
To  the  winds,  whofe  pity,  fighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mra.  Alack !  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 
Thou  waft,  that  did  preferve  me !  Thou  didft  fmile> 
Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  ♦  dcckM  the  fea  with  drops  full  fait ; 
Under  my  burden  groanM  j  which  rais'd  in  me 
Aft  uhdergoing  ftomach,  '  to  beaif  up 
Againft  what  fliould  enfue. 

M^rdk  How  came  we  afliore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frelh  water^  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  chanty,  *  who  being  then  appointed 

9 ^-ilecVd  the  fea- ]  To   deck  the  /ea^    if  explained,  to 

honour,  adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original 
import  of  the  verb  dtck  is*  to  cov^r  \  fo  in  fome  parts  they  yet  fay 
deck  the  table.  'This  fenfe  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet 
wrote  ^riV,  which  I  thihk  is  flill  ufed  in  ruftic  language  of  drops 
fiiHIlig  upon  water.  Dr  Wafburton  reads  ;w<v<{;V,  the  Oxibrd  edi- 
tion ^^d^V.    JoHirsoWk 

Ver^egan,  p.  6i.  fpeaking  of  Beer,  fays  ^  *^  So  the  ovor decking 
**  or  covering  of  beer  came  to  be  called  berham,  and  afterwards 
**  barrte.*'  This  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johijfon's  explanation* 
The  following  {Milage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  countenance 
the  verb  deck  m  its  common  acceptation. 

*• do  not  pleafe  iharp  fate 

**  To  grace  it  with  your  forrows**' 
tVhat  is  this  but  decking  it  with  tears  f     StBBVBMS.  * 

*  An  undergoing  ftomach  ]  Stomach  is  fride^  JiMorn  refolit* 
tioHk    So  Horace,  " ^^vtrtil^itiXA^Jlomacbvm**  STBBVSNt. 

*  — — w^^  heing  then  appointed^  &c  \  Such  is  the  old  reading* 
We  might  better  read, 

■  hthiing^  &€•     StbbybhI. 

Vol,  I.  C  M^ftcr 
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Mafter  of  this  defign,  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments^  linens^  fluffs  and  neceiTaries, 
Which  fincc  have  (leaded  much  :  fo,  of  bis  gentle- 

ftefs, 
Knowing  1  lov'd  mjr  bo<^s,  he  furni(h*d  me> 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes^  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom, 

Mra.  Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  man  f 

Pro.  Now,  I  arife  :— 
Sit  ftilly  and  hear  the  lad  of  our  fea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchool  maiter^  noade  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can^  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  fo  careful. 

Mra.  Heavens  thank  yo«i  for*t !  And  now,  I  pr^ 
you,  fir, 
(For  ftill  'tis  beating  In  my  mind)  youf  reafon 
For  raifing  this  fea-ftorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.— 
By  accident  moft  ftrange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady  V  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  Ihore  :  and  by  my  prefciencc 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moft  aufptcious  ftar ;  whofe  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.— Here  ceafc  more  queftions  ; 
Thou  art  inclined  to  fleep ;  *  *tis  a  good  dulnefs, 
And  give  it  way  :— I  know,  thou  canft  not  choofe.— 

lMra»daJleipx 
Come  away,  fervant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel,  come. 

*  Now  my  dear  lady,  is,  now  my  anjhichus  mijlrefs,    Stbbveiis. 

♦  —7^'''^  a  good  duhufs]  Dr.  Warburton  righdy  obfcrvcs, 
that  this  fleejHnefs,  which  Prafpero  by  his  art  had  brought  upon 
Miranda,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  foon  the  cffcS  would 
begin,  makes  him  quefBon  her  fo  often  whether  flie  is  attentive 
10  his  fioty,    JoHMSON* 
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Enter  JrieL 

Aru  All  hail,  great  matter !    grave  fir,   hail  I  I 
come 
To  anfwer  thy  beft  pleafure ;  be*t  to  fly. 
To  fwim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds ;  *  to  thy  ftrong  bidding,  talk 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Haft  thou,  fpirit, 

*  Perforn^d  to  point  the  tempcft  that  1  bad  thee  ? 
Aru  To  every  article. 

I  boarded  the  king's  fliip ;  ^  now  on  the  beak, 

•  Now  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

I  flam*d  amazement  :  Somctimeg,  Fd  divide,    - 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  top*maft, 
The  yards,  and  bolt-fprit,  would  I  flame  diftinftly, 
Then  meet,  and  join  :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precurfors 
O*  the  dreadful  thunder-clap,  more  momentary 
And  fight-out-running  were  not ;  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring,  the  moft  mighty  Nepuine 
Seemed  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  flxake. 

Pro.  My  brave  fpirit ! 
Who  was  io  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  cotl 
Would  not  infeO:  his  reafon  ? 

Art.  Not  a  foul 
'  But  fek  a  fever  of  the  mtd,  and  play'd 

Some 

'  On  thecurPdchxiisS]  So  in  77;w<>»—Cr^  heaven.  Stbevins. 

*  Fe^forfT^d tofoint ]  i.e.  to  the  minutell  article. 

So  in* the  Chances^  by  Beaum.  and  Fletcher, 

** are  ydM  all  fit  ? 

**  To^tHfj  fir/*    Stbevenj. 
^  — —— ^w  on  the  leak ^^    The  beak  ^as  a  ftrong  pointed 
body  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  gallies ;  it  is  ufed  here  for  the 
forecaflle,  or  the  bolt-fprit .     To  h  n  30  n  . 

■  Now  in  the  wafte^ ]  The  part  bctw'een  the  quarter-deck 

and  the  forecaftle.    Johnson. 

*  But  filt  a  fe^tr  of  tht  maJ^ ]  In  all  the  later  edition* 

this  is  changed  to  9i  fever  of  the  mind^  without  reafon  or  autho* 
Tity^  nor  is  any  notice  given  of  an  alteration.    Johnson. 

C  a  If 
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Some  tricks  of  dcfpcration  :  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung*d  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vcflel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me  :  the  king's  fon,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-ftaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  firft  man  that  leap'^d ;  cried,  HeU  is  emptyy 
And  dU  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  fpirit  f 
But  was  not  this  nigh  ihore  ? 

Jri.  Clofe  by,  my  matter. . 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Jri.  Not  a  hair  perifh'd  ; 
On  their  '  fuftaining  garments  not  a  blemifh, 

ft 

If  It  be  at  all  ncccflaiy  to  explain  the  meaning,  it  is  this  : 
Not  afoul  hut  felt  fuch  a  fever  as  madmen  ftel^  njobtn  the  frantic  fk 
isupontbem.     Ste  evens* 

»  ^^^fuftaining^''^^  i.  c.  Thek  garments  that  bore  tbcm  up 
and  fupported  them.    So  K.  Lear^  aa  IV.  fc*  iv. 
**  In  OMTfufaining  com." 

Mr.  Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  we  (hould  read  fea-Jlainei 
||arroent8 ;  for  (favs  he)  it  was  not  the  floating  of  their  doathsy 
D»t  the  magic  of  Profpero  which  preferved,  as  it  it  had  wrecked 
them.  Nor  was  the  miracle,  that  their  garments  had  not  been 
at  firft  difcoloured  by  the  fea-watcr,  which  even  that  fuftaining 
would  not  have  prevented,  unlefs  it  had  been  on  the  air,  not 
on  the  water;  but,  as  Gonzalo  fays,  ^*  that  their  garments 
*^  being  (as  they  were)  drenched  in  the  fea,.  held  notwithftanding 
'^  their  frelhneis  and  glofs,  being  rather  new-dyed  than  ft^dned 
•*  with  falt-water.** 

For  this,  and  all  fuch  notes  as  are  taken  fix>m  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edwards,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendlhip  of  Benjamin 
Way,  Efq;  who  very  obligingly  procured  them  from  the  execu- 
tors of  that  gentleman,  with  leave  for  their  publication.  Such 
of  them  as  are  omitted  in  this  edition  had  been  fometimes  fore- 
ilalled  by  the  remarks  of  others,  and  fometimes  by  ray  own.  The 
reader,  however,  might  have  been  juftly  offended,  had  any  other 
realbns  prevented  me  from  communicating  the  unpublifbed  fenti- 
ments  ot  that  fprightly  critick  and  moil  amiable  man,  as  entire  as 
I  received  them.     Ste  evens. 

This  note  of  Mr.  Edwards,  with  which  I  fuppofe  no  reader  is 
iatisfied,  (hews  with  how  much  greater  eafe  critical  emendations 
are  deftroyed  than  made,  and  how  uillingly  every  man  would  b^ 
changing  the  te.xt,  if  his  imagination  would  fumiih  alterations* 
Johnson* 
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But  frcflicr  than  before:  and,  as  thou  bad'ft  mc. 
In  croops  I  have  difpers'd  them  *bout  the  ifle : 
The  king's  fon  have  I  landed  by  himfelf ; 
Whom  I  left  cooline  of  the  air  with  fighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  ifle^  and  fittmg. 
His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  Ihip, 
The  mariners,  fay  how  thou  haft  difposM, 
And  all  the  reft  o'  the  fleet  ? 

ArL  Safely  Jn  harbour 


The 


•  From  the  Jt ill-vex* d  BermootJbej.'^^l  Theobald  fays  Ber^ 
mtMnhes  is  printed  by  miHake  for  Bermudas.  No.  That  was  the 
name  by  which  the  iflands  then  went^  as  we  may  fee  by  the 
voyages  of  that  time ;  and  by  our  author's  contemporary  poets* 
Fletcher,  in  his  Women  Flcqfed^  fays.  The  devil  JbovJd  think  cf 
furcbafin^  that  egg-Jhell  to  visual  out  a  witch  for  the  Bermoothes. 
Smithy  in  his  account  of  thefe  Hlands,  p.  172.  fays,  that  the  Ber* 
mmdas  were  fo  fearful  to  the  world^  that  many  called  them  The  Ifle 
of  Devils.— P«  174. — to  aUfeamen  no  lefs  terrible  ihan  an  inchauted 
den  of  furies.  ^And  no  wonder,  for  the  clime  was  extremely  fub- 
je6l  to  dorms  and  hurricanes ;  and  the  iilands  were  furrounded 
with  fcattered  rocks  lying  ihallowly  hid  under  the  forface  of  the 
water.    War  burton. 

Again  i(i  Decker's  ^  this  li  not  a  good  Play^  the  Devil  is  /« 
//,   1612. 

*^  Sir,  if  you  have  made  me  tell  a  lye,  they'll  fend  me  on  a 
**  voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Hogs  and  Devits^  the  Bermudas^* 

Stbbv£n^,, 

The  opinion  that  Bermudas  was  haunted  with  evil  fpirits  con- 
tinued fo  late  as  the  civil  wars.  In  a  little  piece  of  fir  John 
Berkinhead*s,  intitled.  Two  Centuries  of  P auV s  Church-yard^  una 
cum  indice  expurgatorio^  &c.  12%  in  page  62,  under  the  title  of 
Cafes  of  Confcience^  is  this. 

34.  •*  Whether  Bermudas  and  the  parliament-houfe  lie  under 
**  one  planet,  feeing  both  arc  haunted  with  devils ^^    Pbrcy. 

Bermudas  was  on  this  account  the  cant  name  for  fome  privileged 
place,  in  which  the  cheats  and  riotous  bullies  of  Shakefpeare*3 
lime  ailcmbled.    So  in  The  Devil  is  an  Afs^  by  Ben.  Jonfon, 

**  keeps  he  ftill  your  quarter 

"  Inthei?wz»»</<Mf** 

C  3  Agaitt 
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The  paarincrs  all  under  hatches  ftow'd ; 

Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  fuffer'd  labour^ 

I  have  left  afleep :  and  for  the  reft  o'  the  fleet. 

Which  1  difpers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 

And  are  upon  *  the  Mediterranean  flote. 

Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples  ; 

Suppofing  that  they  faw  the  king's  Ihip  wrecked. 

And  his  great  perfon  periih. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 
Exaftly  is  performed  ;  but  there's  more  work  : 
4  What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Art.  Paft  the  mid  feafon. 

Fro.  At  leaft  two  glafles  :  The  time  *twixt  fix  and 
now, 
Muft  by  us  both  be  fpent  moft  precioufly. 

Jri.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  Since  thou  doft  give  mo 
pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  haft  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me» 

Fro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 
Wmit  is't  thou  can'ft  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

J^ro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  pray  thee  : 
Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  fervice ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  miftakings,  ferv'd 

Again  in  one  of  his  EpKlles, 

"  Have  t\iw  Bermudas^  and  their  ftraights  iW  Strand.*^ 
Again  m  n^  Devil  is  an  Afsy 

«*  •_— _«  I  gave  my  word 
^*  For  one  that's  run  away  to  the  BermuJas.**    Stbbvbns* 

s  tb^  Mediterranean  Jloif.l  -^^^^iswaw.    Flot.  Fr. 

Stebvbns, 
♦  What  is  the  time  e*  thf  JqyT]  This  paflage  needs  not  be 


^ifturbedy  it  being  common  to  aik  a  quemon,  which  the  next 
moment  enables  us  to  anfwer;  he  that  thinks  it  faulty  may  eafily 
adjuft  It  thus : 

Pro.  fThat  is  the  time  <>!  the  day  f  P<^  Ibe  mid  feafon  f 

KxuAtleqftt^oglaJJes. 

I^ro.  The  time  ^ixtjix  and  now  Johnson.  - 

Without 
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Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings  :  thou  4didft  pro- 

miic 
To  bate  mc  a  full  year. 

Pro.  ^  Dbil  thou  forget 
Frbm  what  a  torment  1  did  fre^  thee  } 
Art.  No, 

Pro.  Thou  doft ;  and  think'ft  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooze 

s  Doft  thou  fcrMt]  Tlut^dianitertDdcQiiduAof  Profpero 
may  be  undemood,  fomething  mufi  be  known  of  the  iyftem  of 
enchantment^  which  fuppliea  all  the  nuffrellQUS  found  in  the  ro« 
nances  of  the  middle  am.  Tins  fyitem  feems  to  be  founded  on 
the  opmioci  that  the  SUen  ijpirits,  hmvng  diifereat  degrees  of 
guilty  had  difierent  habitations  alknted  them  at  their  expulfion^ 
lome  bein|;  confined  in  hell,  fome  (as  Hooker,  who  delirers  the 
epinion  ot  our  poet's  age,  exprefles  it)  dlfperfed  in  airy  fome  on^ 
earthy  fome  im  watery  others  in  eaveiy  ienSy  or  minerals  'under  the 
earth.  Of  thefe,  ionie  weic  more  maligpant  and  mifchievous 
than  others.  The  earthy  (jpirits  feem  to  have  been  thought  the 
snoft  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the  leaf):  vitiated.  Thus  n'ofpera 
obferves  of  Ariel : 

■  ^hou  waft  a/pirit  too  delicate 
To  oB  her  earthy  and  tdfhorr^d  commands 
Over  thefe  fpirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  per- 
formed or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  Black 
Arty  or  Kno^viedge  of  Enchantment.  The  enchanter  being  (as 
king  James  obfervee  in  his  Demondogy)  one  who  commands  the 
devily  whereas  the  wiich  ferve$  him.  Thofe  who  thought  beft  of 
this  art,  the  exiilence  of  which  was,  I  am  afraid,  believed  verjr 
ienoufly,  held,  that  certain  founds  and  charadcrs  had  a  phyfical 
power  over  fpirits,  and  compelled  their  agency ;  others,  who  con- 
demned the  pradice,  which  in  reality  was  furely  never  pra^fed^ 
were  of  opinion,  with  more  reafon,  that  the  power  of  charms 
arofe  only  from  compad,  and  was  no  more  than  the  fpirits  volun- 
tary allowed  them  for  the  fedu£Hon  of  man.  The  art  was  held 
by  all,  though  not  equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful,  and  therefore 
Cafaubon^  fpeakine  of  one  who  had  commerce  with  fpirits, 
blames  him,  though  he  imagines  him  one  of  the  heft  kind  who 
dealt  with  them  iy  way  rf  command^  Thus  Profpcro  repents  of 
his  art  in  the  lofl  (bene.  The  fpirits  were  always  coniidcred  as  in 
ibme  meafure  enflaved  to  the  enchanter,  at  leaft  for  a  rime,  and 
as  fenrtng  trith  unwillinenefs,  therefore  Ariel  fo  often  begs  for 
liberty  j  and  Caliban  gbterves,  that  the  fpirits  ferve  Profpero  with 
no  good  will,  but  hate  him  rootedly. — Ot  thefe  trifles  enough. 

JOHM&ON. 

C  ±  Of 
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Qf  the  fait  deep  J 

*  To  run  upon  the  fliarp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  bufinefs  in  the  veins  o*  the  earthy 
When  it  is  bak*d  with  froft. 

jirL  I  do  not,  fir* 

Pro.  Thou  ly'ft,  malignant  thing!  Haft  thou  forgot 
The  foul  wtch  SycQf^,  Who,  with  age,  and  ^vy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  haft  tho\i  forgot  her  ? 

Jri.  No,  fir. 

^re?.  Thou  haft :  Where  wa^  Ihe  born  ?  f|)cak  j  tell 

Jri  Sir,  in  Argier '. 

Pro.  Oh,  was  £he  fo  ?  I  muft. 
Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  h^ft  been. 
Which  thou  forgett'ft.  This  ^amn*d  witch,  Sycoraif, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold,  and  forceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'ft,  was  baniih'd ;  for  one  thing  flie  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life ;  Is  not  this  true  ? 

JrL  Ay,  fir. 

Pro.  This  blueey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  witi; 
child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  failors  :  Thou,  my  (lave. 
As  thou  report*ft  thyfelf,  waft  then  her  fcrvant : 
And,  for  thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  aft  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands, 
Refufing  her  grand  hefts,  flie  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters. 
And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
ImprifbuM,  thou  didft  painfully  remain 

•  To  run  upon  thejht^rf  wind  of  ihe  north  \\  Sir  W.  Davenant 
and  Dry  den,  in  their  alteration  of  this  play,  have  made  a  very 
wanton  change  ip  the  line,  a^d  read, 

Torun2i^\v&^  &c.     Stebvens. 

^  in  Argier. '\  Argier  is  the  ancient  Eo^liih  iiamc  for 

^l^iers.  See  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  true  Relation  of  th^  Tra- 
yailes,  &c,  of  William  Davies,  barber-furgcon,  &c.*^  1614..  In 
fj^s  \^  9f  chapter  "  on  thcdcfcription,  &c.  oiArgier.^^  Steeveks, 

A  dolled 
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A  dozen  years ;  within  which  fpace  Ihe  died. 

And  left  thcc  there ;,  where  thou  didft  vent  thy  groans^ 

As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike :  Then  was  this  ifland^ 

(Save  for  the  fon  that  Ihe  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 

A  human  Ihape. 

JrL  Yes ;  Caliban  her  fon. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  fo ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.     Thou  beft  knowH 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breads 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  -,  it  was  mine  art, 
Wheni  arrived,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Jri.  I  thank  thee,  mailer. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  1  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  haft  howled  away  twelve  winters. 
.    jlri.  Pardon,  mafter: 
I  will  be  correfpondent  to  conmuind. 
And  do  my  fpiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  fo  I  and  after  two  days 
I  will  difcharge  thee. 

Jri  That's  my  noble  mafter ! 
What  fliall  I  do  ?  fay  what?  what  Ihall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyfelf  like  to  a  nymph  o*  the  fea  • : 
Be  fubje&  to  no  light  but  thine  and  mine ;  invifible 
To  every  eye-ball  elfe.     Go,  take  this  fliape. 
And  hither  come  in  it :  go,  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Aid 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  haft flept well ; 
Awake ! 

f  — -tf  nymph  o*  the  fea."]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  iuf- 
ilcient  caufe  why  Ariel  (hould  aflume  this  new  fliape,  as  he  was  to 
^  inTifible  to  all  eyes  but  thofc  of  Profpcro.    Stieysni. 

Mra. 
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Mra.  ^  The  ftrangenefs  of  your  ftory  put 
lieavinefs  in  me. 

Fro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on  j 
We'll  vifit  Caliban,  my  flave^  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  anfwcr. 

Mira.  *Tis  a  villain,  fir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 
We  capnot  mifs  him  :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  ferves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho  !  flave !  Caliban  t 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  fpeak. 

CaL  [fVithin.^  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  fay ;  there's  other  bufinefs  for 
thee: 
Come,  thou  tortoife  !  when  ? 

Entfr  Ariel  like  a  water-Wfrnph. 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  ihall  be  done.  [£rrV. 

Pro.  Thou  poifoDous  flave,  got  by  the  devil  hin> 
felf 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

•  Tbefirangenefs^'-'^^  Why  ftould  a  wonderful  ftoiy  produce 
deep  ?  I  beHeie  experience  will  prove,  that  2Xij  vic^ent  agitation 
of  the  mind  eaiily  fubiides  in  {lumber,  e(becially  when,  as  in 
Profpero*s  relation,  the  lafl  images  are  pleanng.    Johnson. 

The  poet  feems  to  have  been  apprehenfive  that  the  audience, 
as  well  as  Miranda,  would  fleep  over  this  long  but  nece^ry  tale, 
and  therefore  flrives  to  break  it.  Firft,  by  making  Profpero 
diveil  himfelf  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand  ;  then  by  waking  her 
attention  no  lefs  than  fix  times  by  verbal  interruption ;  then  by 
varying  the  a^on  when  he  rifes  and  bids  her  continue  fitting : 
and  lallly,  by  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  fable  while  Miranda 
fleeps,  by  which  Die  is  continued  on  the  fiage  till  the  poet  has 
occafion  tor  her  again.    Warner* 

Enter 
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Enter  Calihan. 

■  Cal  As  wicked  dew^  as  e'er  my  mother  bruih'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholfome  feiit 

■  Cjdf  As  wicked  JfWy  as  e*er  my  mother  hvjh^d 

With  raven^s  feather  from  uteuoholfome  fen^ 
Drop  on  you  Mj  /]  Shakefpcafe  hath  TCty  arrifiaallf 
glren  the  air  of  the  antique  to  the  language  of  Cali^n,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  }|;rotefque  of  his  chara^ker.  As  here  he  ufes 
^wicked  for  unwh^ome.  So  fir  John  Maundevil,  in  his  travels^ 
p.  334.  edit,  Lond,  1725,  atallefymes  hrennethe  a  vejfelle  ef 

criJlaUe  ftdle  ofhawmefor  ta  zeven  gode  fmellt  and  odour  to  the  em* 
perour^  and  to  voydfn  awey  aUe  wykkedb  eyres  and cormtciouns^ 
It  was  a  tradition,  it  feems,  that  lord  Falkland,  lord  C.  J* 
Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden  concurred  in  obfervin^,  that  Shake- 
fpeare  had  not  only  found  out  a  new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but 
bad  alfo  devifed  ai^d  adapted  a  tuvj  manner  of  language  for  that 
character.  What  they  meant  by  it,  without  doubt,  was,  that 
Shakefpeare  gave  his  language  a  certain  grotefque  air  of  the  rava|;e 
:^nd  antique ;  which  it  certainhjr  has.  JBut  Dr.  Bentley  took  this, 
of  a  new  language^  literally ;  tor  fpeakiog  of  a  phrafe  in  Milton, 
which  he  fuppofed  altogether  abfurd  and  unmeaning,  he  (ays, 
Satan  had  not  the  privilege  as  CaliioM  in  Shakefpeare ^  to  ufe  new 
phrafe  and  diB ion  unknown  to  all  others  —  and  z^WL'-^'^to  praHift 
difances  is  Jill  a  Caliban  Jiile.  Note  on  Milton's  Paradtfe  Lo^^ 
1.  iv.  V.  945.  9ut  I  knpw  of  no  fiich  Caliban  JiJe  in  Shakefpeare, 
that  hath  new  phrafe  and  di6Hon  unknown  to  ail  others. 

Warbwrton, 
Whence  thefe  critics  derived  the  notion  of  a  new  lanf;uage 
appropriated  to  Caliban,  I  cannot  find :  they  certainly  mifbok 
brutality  of  fentiment  for  uncouthnefs  of  words.  Caliban  had 
kamed  to  fpeak  of  Profpero  and  .his  daughter,  he  had  no  names 
for  the  fun  and  moon  before  their  arrival,  and  could  not  have  in* 
vented  a  language  of  his  own  without  more  underftanding  thai| 
Shakefpeare  has  thought  it  proper  to  beftow  upon  him.  Hii 
di^ion  Is  indeed  fomewhat  clouded  by  the  gloominefs  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  malignity  of  his  purpofes ;  but  let  any  other  being 
pertain  the  fame  thoughts,  aiui  he  will  fmd  them  ea^ly  iflue  ia 
the  iame  expreifions.     Johkson. 

As  wicked  dew^ — ]  Wicked;  having  baneful  qualities.  So 
Spenfer  fays,  wicked  weed;  fo,  in  oppofition,  we  fav  herbs  or 
mecficines  have  virtues.  Bacon  menuons  virtuous  v$%oar^  and 
Dryden  virtuous  herbs*    Johnson. 

So  in  the  Booke  of  Haukyng^  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date.  **  If  a  wyckcd 
*^  fellon  be  fvoUen  in  fuch  maner  that  a  man  may  hele  it,  the 
M  haukcfliallnotdye/'    Steevbhi. 

Drop 
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Drop  on  you  both  !  a  fouth-weft  blow  on  ye. 
And  blifter  you  all  o*cr  ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  furc,  to-night  thou  Ihalt  have 
cramps, 
Side-ftitches  that  ftall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins  * 
Shall,  '  for  that  vaft  or  night  that  they  may  work, 
AH  ezercife  on  thee :  thou  ihalt  be  pinch'd 

»  — »rfi&//ix,]  i.  c.  hedgehogs. 

Urchins  arc  enumerated  by  Reginald  Scott  among  other  terrii!f 
beings. 

«*  — to  fold  thyfelf  up  like  an  urchin,** 

Chapman's  ilf^  2) j[y,  1611. 
Again  in  Selimus  Emperor  0/ the  Turks f  1638. 

**  What  are  the  urchins  crept  out  of  their  dens 
*•  Under  the  condu6t  of  this  porcupine  !" 
Urchins  are  perhaps  here  put  for  fairies.    Mikon  in  his  Mq/bue  - 
jpeaks  of  '*  urchin  blafts,"  and  we  ftill  call  any  little  dwarnih 
child,  an  urchin.     The  word  occurs  again  in  the  next  a^.     The 
ichinusy  oxfea  hedge-hog^  is  flill  called  the  urchin.     SrEsvEifS. 
•    ^  — y^r  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  «iwri,]  The  njaft  of 
night  means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deferred, 
without  a6tion ;  or  when  all  things  lying  in  fleep  und  (ilence, 
makes  the  world  appear  one  great  uninhabited  <wajie*     So  in 
Hamlet ; 

**  In  the  dead  ^vafe  and  middle  of  the  night.'* 
It  has  a  meaning  like  that  of  no,v  nmfia. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  ufed  in  a  (ignification  fomewhat 
different,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre ^  1609. 

**  Thou  God  of  this  great  imft^  rebuke  the  furges." 
Vafium  is  likewife  the  ancient  law  term  for  ^y^afle  uncultirated 
land ;  and,  with  this  meaning,  vafi  is  ufed  by  Chapman  in«hit 
^hadovi  of  Nighty  1 59  4 . 

**  —  When  unlightfome,  vajl  and  indigeft 
**  The  formelefs  matter  of  this  world  did  lye." 
It  fhould  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former 
ages,  thefe  particulars  were  fettled  with  the  moft  minute  exa^efs, 
'and  the  different  kinds  of  vifionary  beings  had  different  allotments 
of  time  fuitable  tp  the  variety  or  confequence  of  their  employ- 
ments. During  thefe  fpaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to  a£t,  but 
were  always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,  that  they 
might  not  interfere  in  that  portion  of  night  which  belongM  to 
others.  Among  thefe  we  may  fuppofe  urchins  to  have  had- a  port 
fubje6led  to  their  dominion.  To  this  limitation  of  time  Shake- 
speare alludes  again  in  K.  Lear.  He  begins  at  curfew^  and  walis 
till  thefecond  cock.    St  B  B  v  bk  J. 

As 
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As  thick  as  honey- combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  *em. 

-Cal  I  muft  cat  my  dinner. 
This  ifland*s  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak*ft  from  me.    When  thou  earned  firfl; 
Thou  flroak'dft  me,  and  mad*(tmuchof  me;  would'tt 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in*t ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs, 
.That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  fliew*d  thee  all  the  qualities  o*  the  ifle. 
The  frelhfprings,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile; 
Curs*d  be  I,  that  I  did  lo  ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  b^ts,  light  on  you  ! 
For  I  am  all  the  fubjefts  that  you  have. 
Who  firft  was  mijie  own  king  :  and  here  you  fty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  mc 
Thereftoftheifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  flave, 
Whom  ftripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs :  I  have  u$M 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodgM  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didft  feek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal  Oh  ho,  oh  ho  ! — wou'd  it  had  been  done  I 
Thou  didft  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  elfe 
This  ille  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  ^  Abhorred  Have ; 

♦  Abhorred Jlave  \\  This  fpeech,  which  the  old  copy  gives  to 
Miranda,  is  very  judicioufly  beftowed  by  Mr.  Theobald  on  Pror 
fpero.    Johnson. 

The  modem  editions  take  this  fpeech  from  Miranda^  and  give 
it  to  ProfpcrO  ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  ihe  may 
fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety ;  efpecially  as  it  accounts  for 
ber  being  enough  in  the  way  and  power  or  Caliban,  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  attempt  complained  of.  The  poet  himfelf  fhew« 
he  intended  Miranda  ihould  be  his  Kitorefs,  when. he  makes  Ca* 
liban  fay,  **  I've  feen  thee  in  her,  my  miftrefs  Ihe  wed  me  tkce 
**  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bufti ;"  to  Stephano,  who  had  juH 
affurcd  the  raonllcr  he  was  the  man  in  the  moon.    Holt. 

Which 
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Which  any  print  of  goodncfs  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other  :  *  when  thou  didft  not,  favage^ 
Know  thy  own  meaning,  but  wouldft  gabble  like 
A  thing  more  brutifh,  I  endowed  thy  purpofes 

5  ^^Whtnthau  didst  nct^/anuage^ 

Know  thy  own  meanings  hut  *vo0uld/I gahhJe  Ulc 
A  thing  mqft  hrutijh^  lendovs^d  thy  purpefes 
IVith  words  to  mdkt  them  inown*]  The  beaefit  wfak^  Pfo« 
fpero  here  upbrakb  Caliban  with  haTing  beftowed^  was  teach- 
ing him  language.     He  (hews  the  greatJKfs  of  this  benefit  bj 
marking  the  inconvenience  Caliban  lav  uncler  for  want  of  it. 
What  was  the  inconvenience?  This,  that  he  did  not  know  his 
0wn  meanings    But  fure  a  brute,  to  which  he  is  compared,  doth 
know  its  own  meaning,   that  is,  knows  what  it  would  be  at. 
This,,  indeed,  it  cannot  do,  it  cannot  ^^w  its  meaning  to  others* 
And  this  certainly  is  what  Profpero  would  (ay  : 
— —  When  thou  cou  ldst  not^  f^'oage^ 
Show  thy  own  meanings 
The  following  words  make  it  evident, 
hut  wouldft gahhU  like 
A  thing  moft  hrutijh^  " 

And  when  once  [jfe<?w]  was  corrupted  to  \}inovo\  the  tranfcriben 
would  of  courfe  change  [couJ^]  into  [Mdfi]  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  other  falfe  reading.  There  is  indeed  a  fenfe,  in  which 
Know  thy  own  meaningy  may  be  well  applied  to  a  brute*  For  ic 
may  fignify  the  not  having  any  reflex  knowledge  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  its  owri  mind,  which,  it  would  feem,  a  brute  hstth  not. 
Though  this,  I  fay,  may  be  applied  to  ^  brute,  and  confequently 
to  Cahban,  and  though  to  remedy  this  brutality  be  a  nobler  be- 
nefit than  even  the  teaching  language ;  yet  fuch  a  fenfe  would 
be  impertinent  and  abfurd  in  this  place,  where  only  the  henefit  of 
language  is  talked  of  by  an  exad  and  learned  fpeaker.  Befides, 
Profpero  exprefly  fays,  that  Caliban  hsApurpo/es;  which,  in 
Other  words,  is,  that  he  did  know  his  own  meaning. 

WARBUaTOW. 

■  fFhen  thou  didjt  not^  fan^agey 

Know  thy  own  meanings'  J  By  this  expreffion,  how- 

ever defc^Hve,  the  poet  feems  to  have  meant— —/f^<?/i  thou  didft 
utter  founds^  to  which  thou  hadfl  no  determinate  meaning :  but  the 
following  expreflion  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  389th  Speoator,  con- 
cerning the  Hottentots,  may  prove  the  beft  comment  on  this 
P^Se*  **  -^—having  no  lanc^uage  among  them  but  a  confufed 
**  gabble,  which  is  neither  weuunderftood  ty  themfehes^  or  others." 

Stbsvbns. 

With 
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With  words  that  made  them  known :  ^  But  thy  vild 

race 
Though  thou  didft  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadft  defervM  more  than  a  prifon, 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe :  ^  The  red  plague  rid  you. 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-feed,  hence } 
Fetch  us  in  fewel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  we*rt  beft. 
To  anfwer  other  bufinefs.     Shrug*ft  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  negled*ft,  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  HI  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beafts  fliall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee  ! — 
I  muft  obey :  his  art  is  of  fuch  power,  {^4^de* 

It  would  controul  my  dam's  god  Setebos  % 
And  make  a  vaiTal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  Have ;  hence  !  j^Exit  CaJibm: 

Enter 

*  ■  .      But  thy  viU  race\  Race^  in  this  place,  feems  to  figni^ 
original  difpofition,  inborn  Qualities.    In  tnis  fehfc  we  ftill  lay— 
Tie  race  ofivine ;  thus  in  Maffinger's  New  ffqy  topa^oldpAtu 
**  There  came,  not  fix  days  fiuce,  from  Hull,  a  pipe' 

**  Of  rich  Canary. ^ 

**  Is  it  of  the  right  rtff^  ?** 
and  fir  W.  Temple  has  fomewhere  applied  it  to  works  of  litera- 
ture,   Stbbvens.^ 

7  ^therediiagut — ]  I  fuppofe  from  the  rednefsof  the  bodji, 
univerfally  in^amed.    Johnson. 

The  er^fipelas  was  anciently  called  the  redflagut.    St«itbn8. 
«  ■    ■  **  My  dam*«  ^od^Setehos.^* 

A  gentleman  of  great  merit,  Mr.  Warner^  has  obfeived  on  the 
authoritv  of  John  Barhot^  that  •*  the  Pata^ons  arc  reported  to 
**  dread  a  great  homed  deril,  called  Setehos.-^^lt  may  be  alked 
however,  how  Shakejpe^re  knew  any  thing  of  this,  as  Bsrht  was 
a  Voyagor  •f  the  prefent  century  ?— Perhaps  he  had  read 
Edet^s  Hiftory  of  Tniraj4e,  1577,  who  tells  us,  p.  434.  that 

'*  the 
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Eaiter  Ferdinand  at  the  remoteji  part  of  the  Jlage^  and 
Ariel  invifibky  placing  andjinging^ 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  theje  yellow  fands^ 

And  then  take  hands : 
•  Courffied  when  you  have^  and  kifid^ 

(^he  wild  waves  wbift) 
Foot  it  featfy  here  and  there ; 
Andy  Jweet  jpriteSy  the  burden  bear. 

Harky  hark! 
J5«r.  Bowgb,  wowgh.  {.dijperfedljf^ 

The  watch^dogs  bark : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [,dijperfedfy^ 

Harky  hark!  I  hear 
l%eftrain  offtrutting  chanticlere 
Cryy  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  (hould  this  mufick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth  ? 

**  thcgioHfes^  when  they  found  thcmfclvcs  fettered,  roafcdlikc 
«*  bulls,  and  crycd  upon  Setebos  to  help  them.**— The  metathejis 
vk  Caliban  from  Canibal  is  evident.    Farmer. 

We  learn  from  Magellan's  voyage,  that  Setebos  was  the  fupreme 
god  of  the  Patagons,  and  Cheleuie  was  an  inferior  one.  Tollet. 
•  Court^Jied 'when you  havey  andkifi^d^l  As  was  anciently  doxft 
at  the  begmning  of  feme  dances. 
The  ivild  waves  whift ; 
1.  e.  the  wild  waves  being  filent  (or  whift)  as  in  Spenfer's  Fairf 
^uectiy  b.  vii.  c.  7.  f.  59. 

So  was  the  Titancfs  put  down^  and  ivhifi. 
And  Milton  feems  to  have  had  our  author  in  bis  cye«      Set 
itanza  5.  of  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 
^ewindswithwoTider  whift  y 
Smooth^  the  wafers  kij?d. 
So  again,  both  lord  Surrey  and  Phaer,  in  their  tranflations  of  tbt 
fecond  book  of  Virgil : 

'  Conticuere  ffmnes, 
"  They  wi&/>^  all.'* 
and  Lylly  in  his  Maid^s  Metamorphofisy  1600. 

*•  But  ercry  thbg  b  quict^  w^j/?,  andffilf.*  StiBVBiii. 

ft 
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It  founds  no  more : — and  fure^  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  ifland.     Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  mufic  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ' ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  paffion. 
With  its  fwect  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it^ 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather :— But  'tis  gone* 
No,  it  begins  again* 

Ariel^s  Sohg. 

*  Full  fathom  jwe  thy  father  lies^ 

Of  his  bones  are  cord  made ; 
Thofe  are  pearlsiy  that  were  his  eyes  i 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 

But 

«  This  niujb  trett  hy  me  Mponthivoateri  \\ 
So  in  Milton's  mafquu 

•*     ■    ■  afofi  andfolemn  hreathing  found 

**  RofelUe  aJteaM  of  rich  dtfiiW J  perfumes^ 

**  Andftole  upon  the  air**  St  E  E  v  B  ns* 
*  Full  fathom  fi'ue  thy  father  lies^  &C.J  Gildon,  who  has  pre-* 
tended  to  criticifc  our  author,  would  give  this  up  as  an  infuf- 
ferable  and  fenfelefs  piece  of  trifling.  And  I  believe  this  is  the 
general  opinion  concerning  it.  But  a  very  unjuft  one*  Let  ua 
confider  the  budnefs  Ariel  is  here  upon,  and  his  manner  of  ex«> 
ccutingit.  The  commiffion  Profpero  had  intruded  to  him,  in  a 
whifper,  was  pUunly  this ;  to  condud  Ferdinand  to  the  fight  of 
Miranda,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  the  quiok  fentiments  of  k>vc^ 
while  he^  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  his  daughter  for  the  fame 
impreffions*  Ariel  fets  about  his  bufinefs  by  acquainting  Ferdi« 
nand,  in  an  extraordinary  mann^^  with  the  afflioive  news  of  his 
father^s  death*  A  veiy  odd  apparatus,  one  would  think,  for  a 
lore-fit.  And  yet^  as  odd  as  it  appears,  the  poet  has  (hewn  in  ic 
the  fiodft  condud  for  carrying  on  his  plot.    Profpero  had  faid 

J  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

Amoflauf^iciousftar ;  vshofe  influence 

If  now  I  court  not^  but  omit^  n^  fortunes 

fnn  ever  after  droop.  ■■"  » 
In  confequence  of  this  his  prefcience,  he  takes  advant^  of  every 
fiivourable  circumilance  that  the  occafion  ofllers.  The  princimd 
jJBur  is  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  young  Ferdin2UKl.r  £uc 
to  fecure  this  point,  it  was  necefTaiy  they  fhould  be  contracted 
before  the  affoir  came  to  Alonfo  the  father's  knowledge.  For 
Profoero  was  ignorant  how  this  fl(mn  and  ij^ipwreck^  caufed  by 
Vol.  L  D  him. 
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But  doth  fi^er  a  fed-change  % 
Intofotvethlng  rich  andftrange. 
Sea-npophs  hmrly  ring  his  knell. 
Harky  nowlhearthm, — ding-dong j  bdl. 

[^Burdettj  ding-dong, 
Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father;— 
This  is  DO  mortal  bulmefs,  nor  no  found 
*  That  the  earth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

him,  would  work  upon  Alonfo's  temper.  It  might  cither 
foften  him,  or  incrcafe  his  averfion  for  ProTpcro  a«  the  author. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  engage  Ferdinand,  without  the  confent  of 
his  fether,  was  difficult.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  his  quality,  where 
iuch  exigagcments  are  not  made  without  the  confent  of  the  fove- 
rcign,  Ferdinand  is  rcprefented  (to  fhew  it  a  match  worth  the 
feeking)  of  a  nu>jl  pious  temper  and  difpofition,  which  would 
prevent  his  contra^ng  himfelf  without  his  father's  knowledge. 
The  poet  therefore,  With  the  utmofi  addrefs,  hat  made  And 
perfuade  him  of  his  father's  death  to  remove  this  remora. 

Warbvrton* 

I  know  not  whether  Dr.  Waifeorton  has  very  fuccefsfully  de- 
fended thefe  fongs  from  Gilden's  accufation.  Ariers  lays,  how- 
ever feafonable  and  efficacious,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  no  fu- 
pematural  dignity  or  ekgance^  they  expiefs  oochiag  gieat,  nor 
reveal  any  thmg  above  mortal  difcovery. 

The  reafon  tor  which  Ariel  is  introduced  thus  triflmg  it,  that 
he  and  his  compnions  are  evidently  of  the  fairy  kind,  an  order 
of  beings  to  which  tradition  has  always  alcribed  a  fort  of  diminu* 
tive  agency,  powerful  but  ludicrous,  a  humorout  and  firolick 
contrc&ent  oi  nature,  well  expieiied  by  the  ibngs  of  Ariel. 

Johnson. 

3  But  ^othfuffer  afea-cfMxnge.l 
.  **  And  vff^^b^wm/ a  quick  immortal  Cihf^.'* 

Milton's  Mif^. 

STEEYfiBM^ 

♦  Jlt^  iht  earth  «tf/fj-— ]  To  owe^  in  this  plaoCi  at  weBai 
many  others,  fignifies  to  o^jon.    So  in  Otfxllo  : 

**  that  fwect  fleep, 

«'  Which  thou  w;*/^  yeilerday.'* 
Again  in  the  TempeJI^ 

**       ■     thOu  doft  here  ufurp 
*'  The  name  thou  o^*Ji  not.** 
To  ufe  the  word  in  this  fenfe  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakefpean^ 
1  meet  with  it  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bn/b: 

.**  If  now  the  beard  be  fuch,  what  b  the  prince, 
^*  That  #«w  the  beard  ?"    Stbivens. 

Iro^ 
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Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  ^  of  thine  eye  advance^ 
And  fay,  what  thou  feeft  yond*. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  fpirit  ? 
Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  rhe,  fir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  :*— But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Fro.  No,  wench;  it  eats,  and  fleeps,   and  hath 
fuch  fenfes 
As  we  have,  fuch ;  This  gallant,  which  thou  feeft. 
Was  in  the  wreck  ;  and,  but  he's  fomething  ftain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mighi'ft  call 

him 
A  goodly  perfon  :  he  hath  bft  his  fellows. 
And  ftrays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble.  * 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  fee,  C^*^* 

As  my  foul  prompts  it  :r— Spirit,  fine  fpirit,  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  ^  Moft  fure^  the  goddefs 
-Oto  whom  thefe  airs  attend ! — ^Vouchlafc,  my  prayer 

May 

.  '  fie  fiinged  curtains^  &c  ] 
The  iamc  expreffion  occurs  in  Pericles  Prince  ofTyre^  1609. 

**  her  eyelids 

*.*  Begin  to  part  their j^/»g-^i  of  bright  gold .**     Stebvens. 

*  Mofi  fure^  &c.]  It  feems,  that  Shakefpeare,  in  J'he  Tempeft^ 
hath  beqn  fufpeded  of  tranflating  fome  expreflions  of  Virgil ; , 
witncfs  the  O  Dea  certe.     I  prefume  we  are  here  direfted  to  the 
paflage,    where  Ferdinand  (ays  of  Miranda,   after  heapng  the 
•longs  of  Ariel : 

Moft  fur e^  the  goddefs 

On  nxjhom  thefe  airs  attend! 
And  fo  very  fmall Latin  is  fufficlent  for  this  formidable  tranflation, 
that  if  it  be  thought  any  honour  to  our  poet,  I  am  loth  to  deprive 
him  of  it ;  but  his  honour  is  not  built  on  fuch  a  fandy  foundation. 
Let  us  turn  to  a  real  tranjlator^  and  examine  whether  the  idea 
xnight  not  be  fuUy  comprehended  by  an  Englilli  reader,  fiippofit^g 
*it  neceffiuily  ]>orrowed  from  Virgil.  Hexameters  in  our  own  ko- 
*  g^^ge  are  ahnoft  forgotten  j  we  will  quote  therefore  this  time 
txom  Stanyhuril : 

Da  «*  O  to 
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May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  iflan<!  9 
And  that  you  will  fome  good  inftru&ipn  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  My  prfme  rcqueft. 
Which  I  do  lad  pronounce,  is,  o  you  woQdet  I 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mra.  No  wonder,  fir; 
But,  7  certainly  a  maid. 


Fit. 


^*  0  to  thee,  fayrd  virgin^  what  tcrme  may  rigbtly  beiitted  ? 
<'  Thy  tongue,  thy  vifage  no  mortal  frayltie  refembkth* 
<<  -*— Nodoubt,  a  goddefle  I"  Edit.  1583.     FAtMia.  ^ 
^  cet'tainly^  a  maid.']    Nothing  could  be  more  prettily 

irtiagincd  to  illuftratc  the  fingularity  of  her  chara£lcr,  than  this 

Sleafant  miilake.  She  had  been  bred  up  in  the  rough  and  plain* 
ealing  documents  bi  moral  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves  ;  and  was  an  utter  firanger  to  the  flattery 
invented  by  vicious  and  defignin^  men  to  corrupt  the  other  fex. 
So  that  it  could  not  enter  into  her  imagination,  that  complaifancey 
and  a  defire  of  appearing  amiable,  qualities  of  humamty  which 
(he  had  been  infiru^:ed,  m  her  moral  lemons,  to  cultivate,  could 
ever  degenerate  into  fuch  excefs,  as  that  any  one  ihould  be 
willing  to  have  his  fellow-creature  believe  that  he  thought  her  a 
geddeft,  or  an  immortal.    Warburtok. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  here  found  a  beauty,  which  I  think  the 
author  never  intended.  Ferdinand  afks  her  not  whether  (he  was 
a  created  heing^  a  queflion  which,  if  he  meant  it,  he  has  ill  ex« 
prefled,  but  whether  ihe  was  unmarried ;  for  after  the  dialogue^ 
which  Profpero's  interruption  produces,  he  goes  od  purfiung  his 
former  queftion. 

O,  ifanfirgin^ 

ril  make  you  queen  of  Naples  *  Jo  H  N  son, 
A  pa(Tage  in  Lillys  Gallaihea  feems  to  countenance  the  prefeiit 
text,  **  The  queflion  among  men  is  common,  are  you  a  maidef** 
—yet  1  cannot  but  think,  that  Dr.  H^arburton.  reads  very  rightly^ 
**  If  you  be  made^  or  no."  When  we  meet  with  an  harih  ex* 
preiiion  in  Shakejpeare^  we  are  ufually  to  look  for  a  pUg^  uftn 
words.  Fletcher  clofely  imitates  the  Tempcjl  in  his  Sea  P'oyage: 
and  he  introduces  Albert  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  ladies  of  bis 
Defertlfland. 

"  Be  not  offended,  goddefles,  that  I  fall 
**  Thus  proftrate,"  &c. 
Shakejfeare  himfelf  had  certainly  read,  and  had  probably  now  if 
his  mmd,  apadage  in  the  third  book  of  the  Fairy  ^een^  between 
Timias  and  Belphaie^ 
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Fer.  My  language  !  heavens  !-^ 
1  am  the  beft  of  them  that  fpeak  this  fpeech. 
Were  I  but  where  *tis  fpoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  beft? 
What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  i 

Fer.  A  fingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples :  He  does  hear  mc  ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  myfelf  am  Naples  ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  fincc  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  ;ny  father  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
•  And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  ^  controul  thee. 

If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't : At  the  firft  fight 

[j^  to  Arielf 
They  have  changed  eyes :— Delicate  Ariel, 

ril  fet  thee  free  tor  this. A  word,  good  fir; 

I  fear,  you  have  done  yourfelf  fome  wrong ' ;  a  word—* 

ADra.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  I  e'er  faw ;  the  firft. 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

'  *  Angel  or  goJJffs  !  do  I  call  thcc  right  ?** 

•*  There-at  (he  bluihing,  faid,  ah!  gentle  fqiure, 

•*  'SorgoiUe/s  I,  nor  augel^  but  the  maid 

**  And  daughter  of  a  wocxly  nymph,"  &c.     Fa  r  M  B  k  • 

•  And  bis  brave  fon^  being  t^\uun.^  Thii  is  a  flight  forgetfiil- 
ncft-  Nobody  was  left  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  findno  fuch  cha- 
racter as  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Milan.    Th  b  o b  a  l  d. 

•  controul  thee.]  Confute  thee,  unanfwerably  contra- 
4i6tthee.    Johnsoh. 

'  I/earyouhavedoneyourJelfJhmeivronr:^-] 
},  e,  I  fear  that,  in  aiTertin^  yourfelf  to  he  kiag  of  Naples^  you 
have  uttered  a  falfhood,  which  is  below  your  character,  and  cc^- 
fequently  injurious  to  your  honour.     So  in  the  Merryt  Jf^ives  of 
WinJfor'-^^^  This  is  not  well,  mafterFprd,  this  wr^^g-i^^^^" 

Steevbns. 

D3 
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Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 
And  your  afFeftion  not  gone  forth,  Vl\  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  fir ;  one  word  more. 
Ttey  arc  both  in  cither's  powers :  but  this  fwift  bu^ 

finefs 
I  muft  uneafy  make,  left  too  light  winning      \^j^Ue. 
Make  the  prize  light, — One  word  more ;  I  charge 

thee. 
That  thou  attend  me  :  thou  doft  here  ufurp 
The  name  thou  ow'ft  not ;  and  haft  put  thyfelf 
Upon  this  iiland,  as  a  fpy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man, 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill   can  dwell   in  fuch  ^ 
temple : 
If  the  ill  fpirit  have  {q  fair  an  houfe. 
Good  things  will  ftrive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  [ToFerd,]  Follow  me.-^ 
Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he*s  a  traitor.— Come, 
1*11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  : 
Sea^water  (halt  thou  drink ,  thy  food  fliall  be 
The  frelh-brdok  mufcles,  withered  roots,  and  hu&5 
^Wherein  the  acorn  cradled :  Follow. 

Fer.  No; 
I  will  refift  fuch  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [^ffe  draws^ 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 
Make  not  too  rafti  a  trial  of  him,  for 
*  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What,  1  fay. 
My  foot  my  tutor  ? — ^Put  thy  fword  up,  traitor ; 

.-  *  He^s gentle^  afui  not  fearful.]  Fearful  figmfies  both  terrible 
and  timorous.  In  this  place  it  may  mean  timorous.  She  tells  her 
father,  that  as  he  is  gentle,  rough  ufage  is  unneceflary,  and  o 
he  is  brave,  it  may  be  dangerous. 

Fearfid^  however,  may  K\^\\^y  formidahle^  as  in  AT.  Htn,  IV.  . 
*«  A  mightjr  and  2i  fearful\&3A  they  are  ;'* 
imd  tfaeti  the  meaning  of  the  paflaee  \%  obvious.    Steeybks. 

Who 
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Who  mak^  a  Ihcw,  but  dar'ft  not  ftrifce,  thy  con- 

fcience 
Is  fo  pofTefsM  with  guilt :  '  come  from  thy  ward ;  < 
For  1  can  here  difarm  thee  with  this  ftick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop^ 

Mra-  Befircch  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments, 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity  ; 
rU  be  his  furety. 

Pro.  Silence  :  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What, 
An  advocate  for  an  impoftcMT  ?  hu(h  ! 
Thou  think*ft,  there  are  no  more  fuch  ihapes  as  he. 
Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban ;  Fooliih  wench  { 
To  the  moft  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  MyafFedions 
Are  then  moft  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on  ;  obey :  [To  Ferdinand.^ 
-*  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 
My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream^  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father*s  lofs,  the  weaknefs  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threat^ 
To  whom  I  am  fubduM,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  elfc  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of;  fpace  enough 
Have  I,  in  fuch  a  prifon. 

Pro.  It  works :— — Come  on. 

3  ^^^comefrom  th  warJ;'\  Defift  from  any  hope  of  awing  me 
fcy  that  pofture  of  defence.     Joh  wson. 

*  7^  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again^'^  So  Milton,  in  his 
Mafque  at  Ludhw-Caftle. 

♦*  Thy  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabafter.'*    Stebvbns. 

P4  [X" 
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[To  Ariel.']  Thou  baft  done  well,    fine  Ariel  !— 

Follow  me. 
Hark,  what  thou  elfe  (halt  do  me. 

Mtra.  Be  of  comfort ; ' 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  fir. 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech ;  this  is  unwonted, 
[Which  now  came  fropi  him. 

Pro.  Thou  Ihalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds  :  but  then  exadly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Jr'u  To  the  fyllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow  :  Speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T     11.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Mother  part  of  the  ifland. 

Enter  Jbnfo,    Sebqfiianj    Anthonio^    Gonzabj    Adrian^ 
Francifco^  and  others. 

Gonz.  Befeech  you,  fir,  be  merry  :  you  have  caufe 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy  ;  for  our  efcape 
Is  much  beyond  our  lofs  :  *  Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  fome  failor*s  wife. 
The  mafter  of  fome  merchant,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  juft  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  prefervation,  few  in  millions 
Can  fpeak  like  us :  then  wifely,  good  fir,  weigh 
Our  forrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  ^  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb^ 

'  •mmmmQtir  btHt  pf  w/7f  1  Hiut  \%  thgt  whicH  rccajls  to  the  me- 
mory.    The  caufe  that  nils  our  minds  with  grief  1^'cohunbn. 
Dr.  WaAurton  reads^/ir/  of  woe.    Johnson. 
^   «  Alo6.  Pr^^thee^  peace.']  All  that  follows  from  hcncc  tothi^ 
Ipeech  of  the  king's, 

^  Tcu  cram  tbefe  'words  into  my  ears  agamjl 

Tbefiomacb  ofmyfi^fc^ 

fccinf 
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Seh.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Mt.  7  The  vifitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  fo.    ' 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit  | 
by  and  by  it  will  ftrike. 

Gon.  Sir, 

Seb.  One: Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertained,  that's  offer'd^ 
Comes  to  the  entertainer—— 

Seb.  A  dollar  \ 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;  you  have 
fpoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant  you 
ihould. 

Gm.  Therefore,  my  lord,— 

Jnt.  Fie,  what  a  fpend-thrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

leems  to  Mr.  Pope  to  have  been  an  interpotadon  by  the  playen* 
For  my  part,  though  I  allow  the  matter  of  the  dialogue  to  be 
▼cry  poor,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  interpolated.  For 
ihould  we  take  out  this  intermediate  part,  what  would  become  of 
thele  words  of  the  king, 

H^cuU  I  bad  never 
Moisted  my  dsmgbter  there  ! 
What  dau^ter  ?  and  where  married  ?  For  it  is  in  this  interme* 
^Uate  part  of  the  fcene  only  that  we  are  told  the  kin^  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Claribel,  whom  he  had  married  into  Tunis.  'Tis  true, 
in  a  fubfequent  fcene  betwixt  Anthonio  and  SebafHan,  we  again 
hear  her  and  Tunis  mentioned ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
would  be  obfcure  and  unintelligible  without  this  previous  infor- 
mation.   Theobald. 

^  The  vijuor^'^}  Why  Dr.  Warburton  ihould  change  w/tw 
to  **vi/rr  for  adnfifer^  I  cannot  difcover.  Gonzalo  gives  not  only 
advice,  but  comlort,  and  is  therefore  properly  call^  The  Fifitor^ 
like  others  who  vifit  the  fick  or  difheflal  to  g^ve  them  confolation« 
In  fome  of  the  Froteftant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers 
termed  confolators  for  the  fick.  Johnson. 
•    »  ^DoUar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him  indeed \\ 
The  lame  quibble  occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  Hoffman^  ^^jj* 
♦*  And  his  reward  be  thirteen  hundred  dollars^ 
'^  For  he  hath  driven  dolour  from  our  heart.*' 

Stebv^ni. 
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Jlon.  I  pr*ythcc,  fparc. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet— — 

&^.  He  will  be  talking. 

Jnt.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  goo4 
wager,  firft  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Jnf.  ThccockreL 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager  ? 

Jnt.  A  laughter. 

Set.  A  match. 

jldr.  Though  this  iiland  fecm  to  be  defert;— ^ 

4$^^.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mt^  So,  youVe  pay'd. 

Jdr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almoft  inacceffible,— ^ 

Sei.  Yet, 

Mr..  Yet 

Jnt.  He  could  not  mifs*t. 

J(k.  It  muft  needs  be  of  fubtle,  tender,  ^  and  de«% 
licate  temperance. 

Att.  '  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Sek  Ay,  and  a  fubtle ;  as  he  moft  learnedly  dc- 
Urer'd. 

Jik.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly. 

Sek  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perftim'd  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life, 

Alt.  True ;  fave  means  to  live. 

&*.  0(  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

*  amidtlicaii  temferoMce^]  Temperance  here  means  umpe" 

rsimre.    Steitiws. 

'  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wencb,]  In  the  puritanical  times 
it  was  uuial  to  chriften  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and 
moral  virtues. 

^  Taylpr,  the  water-poet,  in  his  defcription  of  a  flrumpet;, 
**  Though  bad  they  be,  thjgr  wUl  not  bate  an  ace, 
•*  To  be  called  Prudence,  Tefftferance^  Faith,  or  Grace." 

Steevsns. 
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Gon.  *  How  lufli  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how 
green  ? 

Jnt,  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny^ 

Sel^.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't  \ 

jint.  He  miffes  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  miftake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is,  indeed,  al- 
moft  l^eyond  credit)— 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  wcre^ 
dr^nch'd  in  the  fea,  hold  notwithftanding  their  frelh* 
nefs,  and  gloffes  5  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  ftain*d 
with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak,  would 
it  not  fay,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falfely  pocket  up  his^  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  frelh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  firft  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king 
of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  fweet  marriage,  and  we  profpcr  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  fuch  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  fince  widow  DJdo's  time. 
Ant.  Widow  ?   a  pox  o'  that !   How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  *  Widow  Dido  ! 

Seb. 

*  Hmv  htjb^  &c.]  Lujb^  i.  e.  of  %  dark  fuilcoUnxTj  die  opfO^ 
£te  to  J>ale  znd  faint.     Sir  T.  H  a  n  m  b  R  • 

3  frith  an  eye  of  green  int.']     An  eye  is  a  fmaH  (hade  of  colour* 
<*  Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple."     Boyle. 

Stebvens. 

♦  ,^^friJ(nv  Dido  /]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  thdr 
minds  their  own  (hipwreck,  which  they  confider  as  having  made 
many  widows  in  Naples.    Johnsok. 

This  pal&ge  may  contani  fome  allufion  to  thtj  play  of  Did^ 
^een  of  Carthage ^  by  NaQi  and  Marlow,  which  was  a6led  before 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1594.  Prefton,  the  author  oi  Camhyfes^  was 
a  performer  in  it;  and  to  this  circumflancc  our  author  fecms  to 

hare 
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Seb.  What  if  he  had  faid,  widower  jEneas  too  ? 
.  good  lord,  how  you  tike  it  f 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me  ftudy 
of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  fir,  was  Carthage. 

Jdr.  Carthage? 

port.  I  affure  you,  Carthage. 

Mt.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp  ^ 

Seb.  He  hath  rais*d  the  wall,  and  houfes  too. 

Ant.  Whaf  impoffiblc  matter  will  he  make  eafy 
next^ 

Seb.  I  think,  he  will  carry  this  iiland  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple. 

Jilt.  And,   fowing  ihp  Jcernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  • 
bring  forth  more  iflands* 

Gon.  Ay? 

AnU  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  feem 
now  as  firelli,  as  when  we  were  at  Tuni?  ?t  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  befcech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  fir,  my  doublet,  as  frefli  as  the  firl}: 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  fort. 

Ant.  That  fort  was  well  filh'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  ^t  your  daugl^ter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears,  againft 
The  ftomach  of  my  fenfe  ^ :  'Would  I  had  never 
Marry*d  my  daughter  there  1  for,  coming  thence. 
My  fon  is  loft ;  and,  in  my  rate,  Ihe  too, 

have  alluded  in  the  M.  N.  Dream^  a<^  IV.  fcene  n.  See  a  note 
on  it.  The  tragedy  of  Dido  is  fo  very  fcarce,  that  I  have  never 
beep  able  to  meet  with  it.    St  i  s  v bks. 

5  ■  the  miraculous  harp.']  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Aip- 
phioa's  inufic.    Steevens. 

•  Tht Jlomach  of  m  itui^.']  ^y  fenfe ^  I  believe  is  meant  both 
rtafon  and  natural  offeHion.    So  in  Meafure  for  Meafure.         , 

**  Againft  all /^/i/^  do  you  importune  her."    Stbetens, 

Wbo 
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Who  IS  fo  far  from  Italy  removM, 
I  ne'er  again  Ihall  fee  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  flrange  filh 
Hath  made  bis  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  be  may  live ; 
I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
*Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lufty  ftroke 
To  the  fliore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  bafis  bow'd. 
As  (looping  to  relieve  him :  I  not  doubt, 
i^e  came  alive  to  land. 

jiJon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  this  great  lofs; 
That  would  not  blefs  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  flie,  at  leaft,  is  banifli'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

JJon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kncel'd  to,  and  importunM  otherwifc 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh'd,  between  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  the  beam  Ihould  bow.  We  have  loft  your 

fon, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  bufinefs'  making, 
^  Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Jlon.  So  is  the  deareft  o*  the  lofs. 

Gon,  My  lord  Sebaflian, 
The  truth  you  fpeak  doth  lack  fome  gentlenefs, 

7  Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  .•]  It  does  not  clcarlv 
apfiear  whether  the  king  and  thefe  lords  thought  the  (hip  loft 
This  pailage  feems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themielves  confident 
of  retunung,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  deftroycd.  Why, 
indeed,  ihould  Sebaflian  plot  t^ainfl  his  brother  in  the  following 
icene,  unlefs  he  knew  kow  to  find  the  kingdom  which  he  wai  to 
inherit  ?    Jqhnsok. 

And 
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And  time  to  fpeak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  forC| 
When  you  fliould  bring  the  plaiftcr4 

Seb.  Very  Well. 

jint.  And  mod  chirurg€only.  . 

Gan.  It  is  foul  weather  ^n  u$  all,  good  fir. 
When  you  are  cloudy, 

tfc^.  Foul  weather  ? 

Alt.  Very  foul. 

Con.  Had  I  the  plantation  of  this  ifle,  rny  lord,-^ 

Alt.  He*d  fow't  with  nettle-feed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

G?«.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seh.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon,  1*  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit ;  no  natne  of  magiftratc  i 
tiCtters  ftould  aot  be  known ;  riches^  poverty. 
And  ufe  of  fervice,  none ;  contrad,  fuccelfion, 
Bourq  %  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  bone  x 
No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all. 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  fovercighty. 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  0B*t 

Alt.  ♦  The  latter,  end  of  his  commonwealth  foigcta 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  hi  common  nature  fhould  produce 
Without  fweat  or  endeavour  :  treafon,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine  % 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  fliould  bring  forth, 

^  •  Bourn,    hound  of  landy  &c.]   A  lourn^   in  this  place,   fig- 
tki^es  VL  limit,  2.meer,  vl  land-marL     St e evens. 

*  The  latter  end  af  his  commontuealth  forgets  the  hegimtng,'\  AH 
this  dialogue  is  a  ftne  fatirc  on  the  Utopian  treatifcs  of  govern- 
tnenc,  and  the  imprafUcable  incotifif^nt  fchemes  therein  recom- 
jnended.     War  burton. 

*  mm^amf  cn^ne.]  An  englae  \t  the  rack.     So  in  K*  Lear, 

**  —like  an  engine,  wrench*d  nay  frame  of  nature 
"From  the fixM place." 
It  may,  however,  be  ufed  here  in  its  common  iigntiication  of 
inftrument  of  war,  or  military  m»chine«    SxfiiiUNSy 

Of 
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Of  Its  owD  kind,  all  *  foizon,  all  abundance 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  *mong  hi$  fubjeds  ? 

jinr,  NonCy  man :  all  idle ;  whores^  and  knaves* 

Gon.  I  would  with  fuch  pcrfedion  govern,  fir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Self.  'Save  his  majefty  !  . 

yint.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  fir? 

Alon.  Pr*ythee,  no  more;  thou  doft  talk  nothii^ 
to  me.  \ 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highnels ;  and  did  it 
to  minifter  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
fuch  fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufc 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

jint.  *Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at, 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you  :  fp  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  ftill. 

jint.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  metal;  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphcre,  if  fhc  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  ArieU  playing  Jblemn  mufick. 

Seb.  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 

*  ^-vllfolzon^'-^]  Fojfon  or  foi%oH  fignifies  plenty^  ulcrtas^ 
not  rooifture,  or  juice  ofgrafs  or  other  herbs,  ts  Mr.  rope  iays^ 

Edwards. 
Fq^fan  is  purc  French,  and  (ignifies  pleny. 
So  in  W2Lxntr^$  j^i3:on*s  EngianJy  1602,  b.  xiii.  ch.  78. 

'*  Union,  in  breefe,  \%  foyfonous^  and  difcorde  works  decay.'' 
Mr.  Pope  however  is  not  entirely  miftaken,  z%  foifin^  oxjlaon^ 
fometimcs  bears  the  meaning  which  he  has  aiiuced  to  it.    Sec 
Ray's  Collection  of  South  and  Eaft  Country  words.   Stbevew  s. 

difcretion 
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difcrctibn  fo  weakly.     Will  you  laugh  me  afleep,  fot 
I  am  very  heavy  ? 

jfnt^  Go,  lleepi  and  hear  us. 

[Gonz.  Air.  Fro.  &c.  Jhip. 

Akm.  What,  all  fo  foon;  afleep  !  I  wHh  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themfelvcs,  fliut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
They  are  incline  to  do  fo. 

Seb.  Plcafe  you,  fir. 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 
Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  your  reft. 
And  watch  your  fafety. 

Alott.  Thank  you :  WondVous  heavy 

lAUJleep  but  Seb.  and  Ant^ 

Seb.  What  a  ftrange  drowfinefs  poffeffcs  them  ? 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o*  the  climate.  j 

Seb.  Why  j 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  fink  ?  I  find  not  ' 

Myfelf  difpos'd  to  fleep.  1 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  fpirits  are  nimble. .  t 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  confent ;  I 

They  dropped,  as  by  a  thunder- ftroke.  What  mighty 
Worthy  Sebaftian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — ^No  more:— 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  fhould'ft  be :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee ;  and 
My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  fpeak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  furely, 
It  is  a  fleepy  language ;  and  thou  fpeak'ft 
Out  of  thy  fleep  :  What  is  it  thou  didft  fay  ? 
This  is  a  ftrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  ftanding,  fpeaking»  moving ; 
And  yet  fo  faft  afleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebaftian, 

Thou 


*thou  lct*ft  thy  fortune  fleep,  die  rather ;  wink'ft 
Whiles  thou  art  waking* 

Sek  Thou  doft  fnore  diftinftly; 
There's  meaning  in  thy  fnores,      v 

Jnt.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom  :  yoil 
Mull  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do^ 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well ;  1  am  ftanding  water* 

Jnt.  ril  teach  you  how  to  flow; 

Sebi  Do  fo  :  to  ebb. 
Hereditary  floth  inftrudts  me. 

jlnt.  O, 
If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpofe  cheriih^ 
Whilft  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  dripping  it^ 
You  more  inveft  it !  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Moft  often,  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run> 
By  their  own  fear,  or  floth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee^  fay  on  ; 
The  fetting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheeky  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thct ;  and  a  birth,  indeed^ 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

j4nt.  Thus,  fir  : 
Although  *  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this, 
(Who  mall  be  of  as  little  memory^ 
When  he  is  earth 'd)  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded, 
('  For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 

Profeffes 

*  '^tbis  lord  of  voeak  remembrance ^^^^  This  lord,  who,  beins 
tiow  ih  his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering ;  atid 
who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,  (hall  be  as  little  remember^  him- 
felf,  as  he  can  now  remember  other  things*    Johi^son. 

^  For  be^s  a  nnrit  of  perfaufiony'\  Of  this  entangled  fenteflce  I 
can  draw  Ho  fen(e  from  the  prefent  reading,  and  therefore  ima|^ne 
that  the  author  gave  it  thus : 

For  he,  aj^irit  of  perfuafion^  only 
Profejes  toperfnade* 
Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  aloke^  njoho  is  a 
fpirit  of  perfuafion^  profeffes  to  perfuade  tbe  Jung ;  or  that,  He  only 
frofcfjes  to  perfuade^  that  is,  ivitbout  being  fo  perfuaded  himfelf  ii 
makes  ajbo^  ofperfuading  tbe  king*     Johnson. 
\oh.  I.  E  Tb« 
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Profefles  to  perfuade)  the  king^  his  fon's  alive  ; 
^is  as  impoffible  that  he's  undrown'dy 
As  be^  thatlleeps  here,  fwims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
That  he's  undrownM. 

Jnt.  Of  out  of  that  no  hope. 
What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope^  that  way,  b* 
Another  way  fo  hi^b  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  ^  a  wink  beyond. 
But  doubts  difcovcry  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  nac. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

jlnt.  Then,  tell  me. 
Who's  the  next  heir  rf  Naples  ? 

4$^*.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  ihe  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  *  flic  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  flo^)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  flie,  from  whom 

The  meamng  may  be— He  is  a  mere  rhetorician,  ooe  wfao  pro^ 
felles  the  art  of  perfuafion,  and  nothing  elfe ;  u  e.  he  mofefles  to 
perfuade  another  to  believe  that  of  which  he  himfelf  is  not  con^ 
▼inced :  he  is  content  to  be  plaufiUe,  and  has  no  further  aim. 
The  oon(lni£tion  from  which  I  draw  this  fenfe,  is  undoubtedly 
haHh ;  but  in  a  writer  like  Shakefpeare,  all  that  is  perplexed  and 
irregular  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Corruption  of  the  text, 

Stestens. 

^  — — tf  witti  beyond^]  That  this  is  the  utMoft  extent  of  the 
pitofpe^  of  ambition,    the  point  where  the  eye  can  pafs  no 
forther,  and  where  obje^  lofe  their  diftin^efs,  fo  that  what  is 
there  difcovered,  is  faint,  obTcure^and  doubtfuU    Johnson. 
.    5  fie  that  from  Nicies 

Can  have  no  nofe^  &c.]  Shakefpeare's  great  ignorance  ofgto* 
graphy  is  not  more  confpicuous  in  any  inftance  than  in  this, 
where  he  fuppofes  Tunis  and  Naples  to  have  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
meafurable  dillance  from  each  other.  He  may  however  be  coun- 
tenanced by  jfyoUonius  Rhodius^  who  fays,  that  both  the  Rhone 
and  Po  meet  in  one,  and  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  gulph  of 
Fienice;  and  by  jE/chyluSy  who  has  placed  the  river  Er i Janus  m 
Sfain^    Steetens. 

We 
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We  were  all  fca-fwaIlow*d,  *  though  fome  caft  agsun  j 
And,  by  that  dcftiny  ^,  to  perform  an  aft. 
Whereof  what's  pall  is  prologue ;  what  to  come^ 
In  yours,  and  my  difcharge. 

Seb.  What  ftuff  is  this  ?— How  fay  you  ? 
•Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis  i 
So  is  flie  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  fome  fpace. 

JhU  a  fpace,  whofe  every  cubit 
Seems  to  cry  out.  How  Jhall  thai  Claribel 
Meajure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — *  Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebaftian  wake  !— Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  feiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worfe 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples^ 
As  well  as  he  that  ileeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 

*  Thefe  lines  ftand  in  the  old  edition  thus: 

■    though  fome  caft  again  5 
And  J  by  that  deftiny^  to  perform  an  oBy 
Whereof  what^spaft  is  ftrologue  I  vihatHcomi^ 
In^wr  and  my  difcharge. 
The  reading  in  the  latter  editions  b  without  authority*    The  old 
text  may  rery  well  ftand,  except  that  in  the  laft  line  in  ihould  hn 
is^  and  perhaps  we  might  better  fay — and  that  hy  dejliny.  It  being 
s  common  plea  of  wickednefs  to  call  temptation  deftinv. 

JOHK8OW, 
It  ihould  be  remembered,  that  caft  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  in  Macbeth^  ad  II.  fc,  iii.  **  though  he  took  my 

**  legs  from  me,  I  made  a  fhift  to  caft  him.** 
The  modem  editors  publilhed, 
Is  yours  and  my  difcharge. 
I  think  we  may  fafely  reuin  the  old  reading  m  the  laft  hemlfiicb* 
njohat  isyet  to  come^ 
In  yours  and  my  difcharge. 
u  0.  Depends  on  what  you  and  I  are  to  perform.    Stesvius* 
^  — i^i«y.]  I  ihould  prcter  i/^*«V.    Musoeave. 

•  Keep  in  Tunis.]  There  is  in  this  pafla^  a  propriety 
loft,  which  a  ihght  alteration  will  reftore : 

Sleep  in  Tunis^ 
And  let  Sebaftian  vjake  !    Johksok* 
The  old  reading  is  fufficiently  explicable.    CiariM^  (ftys  he) 
hep  where  thou  art^  and  allow  Seba^ian  time  to  awalten  thofefenfeSf 
iy  the  help  of  which  he  may  perceive  the  advantage  which  ftowpr(fin$t 
iifilf.    Stisvins, 
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As  amply,  and  unneceffariljr. 

As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myfclf  could  make 

A  chough'  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  fleep  were  this 

For  your  advancemelit  ?  Do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Sek  Methinks,  I  do. 

Jnt.  And  how  does  your  content 
Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 
You  did  fupplant  your  brother  Profpero. 

Ant.  True: 
And^  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  fervants 
3Vere  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men- 

Seb.  But,  for  your  confcience- 

Ant,  Ay,  fir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
*T would  put  me  to  my  flipper ;  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bofom ;  twenty  confciences. 
That  ftand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candy 'd  be  they* 
"  And  melt,  e*er  they  moleft.    Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead  *; 

^  A  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind.    Stee  yens. 
■  Andmelie\er  thejntokfi.']  I  had  rather  read, 
.      Would  melt  e\r  they  mokft. 
1.  e.  Twenty  confciences^  fucb  as  Jland  between  me  and  my  hofes^ 
though  they  were  congealed^  <would  melt  before  they  could  moleft  oncy 
or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purpofes*    Johnson. 

The  old  copy  reads — And  melt,  which  is  as  intelligible  as  or% 
ivhich  was  fubftituted  in  its  place.— i>/  twenty  cortfciences  hefirjl 
coneealedy  and  then  diffolvedy  ercy  &c.     Malone. 
In  the  later  editions,  thefe  lines  are  thus  arranged : 
Ay^  firy  where  lyes  that  7 
If  'twere  a  iybe^  'twould  fut  me  to  f»y  flipper  : 
But  I  feel  not  this  deity  in  n^  bofom. 
Ten  confciences^  thatfiand  *twixt  me  and  Milam^ 
Candy  d  be  th^f^  and  meit^  e'er  they  moleft  f 
Here  lies  your  brother 
This  modern  reading  was  quite  arbitrary,  as  appears  by  the  nc- 
ccffity  of  changing  t^venty  to  ten.     Steevens. 

*  — that's  dead;]  i,  e.  that  is^  id  eft.     Stee  YENS. 

Whom 
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Whom  I  with  this  obedient  fteel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink,  for  ay '  might  put 
*  This  ancient  morfel,  this  fir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  courfe.     For  all  the  reft. 
They'll  ^  take  fuggeftion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  bufinefs  that 
We  fay  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend. 
Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'ft  Milan, 
1*11  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  fword :  one  ftrokd 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay*ft  ;  ' 
AiiA  I  the  king  fliall  love  thee. 

Alt.  Draw  together : 
And  when  \  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word.  [X^^  converfe  aparU 

Enter  Ariely  with  mufick  and  Jong. 
Aru  My  maftcr  through  his  art  forefees  the  danger. 
That  you>  his  friend,  are  in  ;  and  fends  me  forth 
(For  elfe  his  projefi:  dies)  ^  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzah's  ear. 
mile 
3  .....{of  gjy^].—!,  c.  for  ever.    So  in  K.  Lear^ 
**  —I  am  come 
**  To  bid  my  king  and  matter  aye  eood  night.'*    Stekven^. 
♦  This  ancient  mor/elf-"^]  For  mor/elDr,  M^burton  reads  an^ 
cient  morale  very  elegantly  and  judicioufly,   yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  author  might  not  write  morfel^  as  we  fay  a  fieee  o/m 
man.    Johnson. 

So  in  Hamlet^  What,  is  Horatio  there  i 

Apiece  of  him.  ^ 

Again  in  Meafurefor  Meafure^ 

**  How  doth  my  dear  mar/el',  thy  miftrefs  ?*• 
In  Coriolanujf—**'  Hence  yo\x fragments.      Steeven j. 
So  in  Ant.  and  Cleopatra^  ^ 

*  *  — — .  As  a  morfell  cold 
**  Upon  dead  Caefar's  trencher.**    IMalone. 
5  ^-^  take  fuggeji ion  j^^'\  i.  c.  Receive  any  hint  of  villainy. 


^  ^-^to  keep  them  living.']  i.  e.  Alonfo  and  Anthonio  j  for  it 
was  on  thrir  lives  that  his  projed  depend^^    Yet  the  Oxford 

J£  3  Editor 
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H^iUyou  here  dofnarifig  Utf 
Opened  cmfpvrac^ 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  d^fiumbefy  andhezvaret 
Awake  I  m)akel 
^Antk  Then  let  us  both  be  fuddeo. 
G^*  Now>  good  angels^  preferve  the  king ! 

[ney  wake* 
Akm.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake  ?  Why  are  you 
^  drawn  ? 
^Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 
Oon.  What*s  the  matter  ? 
Seb.  Whiles  we  flood  here  fecuring  your  repofe. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  bigrft  of  bellovring 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  } 
Jt  ftrook  mine  ear  moft  terribly. 
Alon,  I  heard  nothing. 

Jnt^  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monfter't  ear  ; 
To  make  an  earthauake !  fure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Ahn.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

G^.  Upon  my  honour,  fir,  I  heard  a  humming, 

E^tMT  idters  them  to^ou^  becaufe  \n  the  vtrtt  before,  it  it  fiud 
^j0U  bisfrumdi  asif,  becaufe  Ariel  y/n^  jfltnt  forth  toySnir  bit 
frknd^  he  could  not  have  another  purpofe  in  fending  him,  vtf  • 
tofanfi  btsprojeB  too.    War  BUR  tok. 

I  think  Dr.  Warburton  and  the  Oxford  Editor  both  mifiaken. 
^e  fenfe  of  the  pa&ge,  as  it  now  ibmds,  is  this  t  He  fees jmrr 
dancer,  and  mil  theretore  fiive  them.  Dr.  Warburton  has  mifiaken 
Anttionio  for  Oonsalo.  Ariel  would  certsunly  not  tell  Gronzalo, 
that  his  maflerfiiTed  him  only  for  his  pfojed.  He  fpeaks  to  him« 
felf  as  he  approaches, 

Mf  maper  through  bis  artforefus  the  danger 
That  thefe  bis  friends  are  in* 
The/e  written  with  ajr,  according  to  the  old  prance,  did  not 
much di&r fiomvMs*    Johnson* 

' drawn?}  Having  your  Iwords  drawn.    So  in  JHeme§ 

mdy^diet: 

'    5«  What  9xt  thou  drawm  among  thefe  heartlcft  hinds  ?^ 

Johnson. 

Awl 
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And  that  a  ftnmge  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  ihak'd  you>  &r,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd^ 
I  faw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noife^ 
That's  verity  * :  Tis  befi  we  fbnd  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weajpons* 

Jkn,  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  further 
fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  thefe  beafb ! 
For  he  is^  fure^  i'  the  ifland. 

Jh$.  Lead  away. 

Jri.  Profpero  ti\y  lord  ihall  know  what  I  have  done. 

Sot  king,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon.         [EBceunL 

SCENE        IL 

Jnotbec  part  of  the  ^nd. 

Enter  CaHhan  with  £  burden  of  wood:  A  mfe  of 
thunder  heard.  '    { 

Cal  All  the  infedions  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs^  fens,  flats,  on  Profper  fall,  and  make  htn» 
By  inch-meal  a  difeafe  1  His  fpirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.     But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  fliows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mir^ 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  they  are  fct  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  ^  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

•  That's  <wm/y.)  The  old  copy  reads,  that^s  nfirily.  SraEVEvn 

9 thatmoc^  &c.]  i.  e.  Make  mouths*    So  in  the  old  verr 

fion  of  the  PTabas: 

•**  making  mces  at  me/* 

^intheoldmyftayof  CA;u//rjMrj-i)4)%  191x2 

^*  And  make  them  to  lye  and  m§wt  like  an  ape.** 

Steevsns. 
So  in  Nafhc's  Apotogit  cf  Fierce  Pennilefs^  1593  • 

*<  Found  nobody  at  hone  but  an  ^,  that  iate  in  the  porch 
*<  and  made  mope  and  mows  at  him.**    Malone* 

£  4  And 
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And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs^  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  fometime  am  I 
All '  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hiis  me  into  madnei^  :-^Lo  !  now  !  lo  ! 

Enter  Trincuh. 
Here  comes  a  fpirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  flowly  :  Til  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bulh  nor  ihrub,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  ftorm  brewing ;  I  hear 
it  fing  i*  the  wind  :  yond*  fame  black  cloud,  yond* 
huge  one,  *  looks  like '  a  foul  bumbard  that  would 
ihed  his  liquor.  If  it  (hould  thunder,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  bead :  yond'  fame 
cloud  cannot  chufe  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have 
we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fiih  ?  Dead  or  alive  ?  A  filh  : 

"  mm..^^<tvound]  Enwrapped  by  adders  tvound  or  twifled  abou^ 
me.    Johnson. 

*  ''^^^looks  like  a  foul  humhard^"^  This  term  again  occurs  in 
ne  Firft  Part  of  Henty  lY. —  "  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfiesj 

*  that  huge  bumbard  of  fack" and  again  in  Henry  VlII. 

**  And  here  you  lie  baiting  oibnmbardsy  when  ye  (hould  do  fcr- 
•'  Ticc/*  By  theft  fcvcral  paflagps,  'tis  plain,  the  word  meant 
a  large  yelTel  for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance 
fo  called.    Theobald. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  hi*  Ma/que  of  Augurs^  confirms  the  conjefturc 
of  Theobald.^**  The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  paffing  away  the 
^*  time  with  a  cheat  loaf,  and  a  bwftbard  of  broken  beer." 

So  in  Middleton's  Inner  Temple  Mf^quc^  1619 :— -**  they  would 
**  Have  beat  out  his  brains  with  bombards.** 

So  Zfrtain  m  7i^  Martyred  Soldier  J  by  Shirley,  1638, 
*  * .  His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks, 
•*  Or  humbards  tofs'd  by  the  king's  guards.^' 
And  it  appears  from  a  paliagein  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Love 
ft^or^d^  thiit  zbomBard'man  was  one  who  carried  about  proirifioni^ 
*M  am  tD  delirer  into  the  buttery  fo  many  firkins  o(  auruttt 
^*  fotahile^  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  bouge,"  &c. 

Again  in  Decker^s  Match  me  in  London^  '^3'* 

V  You  are  afcended  up  to  what  you  are,  horn  the  black-jack 
f*  to  the  ^w/s^tfr^diAiUation.''    Stb£Y£Ns. 
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he  ftnells  like  a  fiih ;  a  very  ancient  and  fifli-Ukc 
iincll ;  a  kirtd  of,  not  of  the  neweft.  Poor- John.  A 
llrange  fifli !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  wasjr 
and  had  but  this  filh  painted ',  not  a  holiday-fool 
there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver :  there  would 
this  monfter  *  make  a  man ;  any  (trange  beaft  there 
makes  a  man':  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  re- 
lieve a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  *  a^  . 
il^ad  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man  !  and  his  fins  lik? 
arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth  !  I  do  now  let  loofe  my 
opinion  ^,  hold  it  no  longer  ;  this  is  no  fifli,  but  an 
iflander,  that  has  lately  fuffer*d  by  a  thunder-bplt. 
Alas  !  rtie  ftorm  is  come  again  :  my  beft  way  is  to 
creep  under  ^  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other  Ihelter 

hereabout : 

3  m-^^this  fi/h  paintedJ]  To  cxhibk  fiflics,  either  real  or  ima- 
ginafy,  was  very  commoa  about  the  time  of  our  author.  So  in 
Siaine's  comedy  of  the  City  Match : 

**  JEnter  Bright,  &c.  hanging  out  the  pidure  ofaJlraHge^^ 
— **  This  is  the  fifth  fijb  now 
**  That  he  hath  (hwm  thus/* 
It  appears,  from  the  books  at  Stationers*  Hall,  that  in  1604 
was  publiihed,  **  A  flrange  reporte  of  a  monftrous^^,  that  ap- 
^^  peared  in  the  form  of  a  woman  f]x>m  her  waiil  upward,  feene 
**  m  the  fea/*    Steevens, 

^  — make  a  man ;]  That  is,   make  a  man's  fortune.    So  in 
Midfummer  Nights  Dream^^^  we  are  all  mademen.*^  JoHNSON. 
So  in  Ram^alley^  or  Merry  Tricks^  161 1: 
**  —She's  a  wench 
**  Was  bom  to  make  us  all."    Steevens. 
s  _,^  JeaJ  Indian.'''^}    And  afterwards— 3iJf«  of  Indem 
Probably  fome  allufion  to  a  particular  occurrence,  now  obfcured 
by  rimo.     In  Htmy  VIII.  thtf  orter  aiks  the  mob,  if  they  think 
^•r^fomejiraitge  Indian^  &c.  is  come  to  court, 

in  the  year  1 577  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company,  **  A  dcfcription  of  the  purtrayture  and  (hape  of  thofe 
•*  ftrange  kinde  of  people  whiche  the  wurthie  Mr.  Martin  Four- 
•^  bofier  brought  into  England  in  A"*.  1 5  76."    Steevens. 
•  *■      let  loofe  my  opinion^  &c.]     So  in  Lo*ve*s  Labour* s  Loft  : 

"  Now  you  will  be  ray  purgation,  and  let  me  kofe.** 

Steevens. 
^       ■    his  gaberdine ; "—]  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coafle 
AtK)c  or  outward  garment  of  a  pcifant.    Ital.  gaverdina. 

.  .  "So 
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hereabout :  Mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  ftrange 
bedfellows :  I  will  here  fhrowdj  till  the  dregs  of  thd 
ibrmbepaft. 

Bjitif  StepbamfiMgh^^  d  bottle  in  Ins  bamL 

Ste,  IJbattnoffiore  tofea^  tofea^ 
HereJhdU  I  dye  a-Jhore^ — 
This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tunc  to  fing  at  a  man^s  funeral : 
yfeW,  here's  my  comfort.  iDrinis^ 

Tbefnaftefj  tbejwabber^  the  boatfivain  and  I^ 

The  gunner  and  his  mate^ 
JjnfdMM^  Megy  andMarian^  and  Margery^ 
But  none  of  us  car^dfar  Kate  : 
Forjhe  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang^ 
Wiidd  cry  to  a  faihr^  Go^  bang: 
She  hv^dnot  the  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitchy 
Tet  a  tayhr  might  fcratcb  her  where-(^erj)e  ^d  itch : 
Then  tofea^  bqys^  and  let  her  go  hang. 
This  is  a  fcurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks, 
CaL  Do  not  torment  me :  Oh ! 
Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  favages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha  I  I  have  not  'fcap'd  drowning,  to  be  afraid 
now  of  your  four  legs;  for  it  hath  been  (aid^  As 
proper  a  man  as  ever  went  upon  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground  :  and  it  fliall  be  faid  fo  again^ 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  noftrils, 

CaL  The  fpirit  torments  me  :  Oh ! 
.  Ste.  This  is  fome  monfter  of  the  ifle,  with  four 
legs ;  who  has  got^  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where  the 
devil  ihould  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him 
fome  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  recover 
him^  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with 

So  in  Lo§l  ah^mtyon^  t6oo : 

**  1^  conjure  ld»  gakerJine.**    ThtgtAirdhun  fiill  worn  by 
ihe  peafimts  in  Suflex.    St££ yens. 

him. 
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him>  he^  a  prefent  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod 
on  neats-letUier. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me^  pr'ythee ;  PU  bring  mf 
wood  home  fiafter. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wifeft :  He  ihall  ufte  of  my  bottle :  if  he  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit : 
if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not 
take  *  too  much  for  him ;  he  ihall  pay  for  him  that 
hath  him,  and  that  foundly. 

Col.  Thou  doft  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon,  ^I  know  it  by  thy  trenabling:  Now  Profper 
works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  *  cat ;  open 
your  mouth :  this  will  (hake  your  (baking,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  that  foundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  Ihould  know  that  voice  :  It  fliould  be,— ~ 
But  he  is  drown'd ;  and  thefe  are  devils :  0 1 '  defend 
me ! 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  moft  delicate 
monfter!  Hb  forward  voice*  now  is  to  fpeak  well 
of  his  friend  ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
fpeeches,  and  to  detrad.    If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle 

'  '^t^much'^^  T4f0  mwcb  mtUii^  mfyfwmy  ever fo  much. 
As  in  the  Merry  Wvw$:  **  —More  money  than  I'll  fpeak  of.** 

Stbevbks. 

*  — — J  Inew  it  fy  tfy  tremMiy:'\  This  tremor  k  alwi^s  re* 
prtfented  as  the  fSdBt  of  being  pofl&sM  by  the  devil.  So  in  the 
Ceme^y  e/Errcrs : 

^^  Mark  how  he  tremhks  in  his  extafy  !'*    Steeveks. 

*  — rtf/; — ]  AUvding  to  an  old  jnoTerb,  that  geod  Ujner 
nmU  make  a  catjftak.    Stbetsns. 

*  His  forward  voice^  fcc.]  The  perfon  of  Fame  was  anciently 
,defcribed  in  this  manner.    So  in  FemlofeU  Wehy  by  Greene, 

1601 :  '*  Fame  hath  two  faces,  readie  as  well  to  b«ck-bite  as  to 
•*  flatter.'*    Stebvens. 

will 
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will  recover  bim,  I  will  help  his  ague :  Come — ^  Amen  I 
I  will  pour  fome  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano,— • 

Sie.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy !  mer- 
cy !  This  IS  a  devil,  and  no  monfter :  I  will  leave 
him ;  *  I  have  no  long  fpoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beeft  Stephano;  touch 
me,  and  fpeak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  j — be  not 
sfraid, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  bcjcft  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  Til  pull 
thee  by  the  Icfler  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
thcfe  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed  : 
How  cam'ft  thou  ^  to  be  the  fiege  of  thi^  moon-calf  ? 
can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder-ftroke : 
—But  art  thou  not  drown'd,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now^ 
thou  art  not  drown'd.  Is  the  ftorm  over-blown  ?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  gaberdine,  for 
fear  of  the  ftorm  2  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano  ? 
O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans  Ycap'd  ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythce^  do  not  turn  me  about;  my  ftomach 
is  not  conftant. 

CaL  Thcfe  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  fprights. 

9  mm^Amen! — ]  Means  flop  yonr  draught ;  come  to  a  con* 
dufion.     Ivjill  pour  fome  ^  &c.     Steevens. 

♦  I  ba*ue  no  hngJpoonJ]  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  A  Iwgjpoon 
to  eat  <with  the  JeviU     Steevejns, 

See  Com.  of  Errors^  a£k  IV.  fc.  iii.  and  Chaucer's  Squier's  Tale^ 
yen  1 09 1 6  of  the  late  edit. 

**  Therefore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  fpone, 

♦*  Tkat  (hall  ete  with  a  fend."——     Tyrwhitt. 

'  — /tf  ^e  the  fiege  of  this  mooit'calff']^  Siege  fignifies-^W  in 
^ery  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  is  here  uled  m  the  dirtieft. 

So  in  Hoiinfhedy  p.  70c  :  **  In  this  yeare  alfo,  a  houfe  on 
**  London  bridge,  called  tne  common^^^,  or  privie,  fell  downc 
**  into  the  Thames.'* 

A  moon-calf  IS  an  inanpnate  (hapelefs  mafs,  fuppofed  by  Plby 
to  be  engenctered  of  woman  only.  See  his  Nat.  HiA.  b.  x.  ch.  64. 

Steevens, 

That's 
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That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celeftial  liquof : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste^  How  did'ft  thou  Ycape  ?  How  cam*ft  thou 
hither  ?  fwear,  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam-ft  hither* 
1  efcap'd  upon  a  butt  of  fack,  which  the  Tailors  heav*d 
over*board,  by  this  bottle  !  which  I  made  of  th^  bark 
of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  fince  I  was  caft 
a-ihore. 

Cal.  I'll  fwear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
fubjeft ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Sle.  Here  ;  fwear  then,  how  efcap'dft  thou  ? 

Trin.  Sworn  a-ihore,  man,  like  a  duck  ;  I  can  fwim 
like  a  duck.  Til  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book :  Though  thou  can'ft 
fwim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  fea-fide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf  ?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

CaL  Haft  thou  not  dropp'd  from  heaven  ^  ? 

Ste.  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  aflure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee : 
my  miftrefs  fliew'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bufli. 

Ste.  Come,  fwear  to  that ;  kifs  the  book :  I  will 
furnifti  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  fwear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light  this  is  a  very  fliallow  mon- 
fter  : — ^  I  afraid  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monfter  :— • 
The  man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  moft  poor  credulous  mon- 
fter : — Well  drawn,  monfter,  in  good  footh, 

•  Hafi  thou  not  dropped  from  heanfen  ?]  The  new-difcovered  In- 
dians of  the  ifland  ot  St.  Salvador,  aiked,  by  figns,  whether  Co- 
lumbus and  his  companions  ^cre  not  come  down  from  heaven. 

TOLLET. 

^  /  afraid  of  him  ?— «  cvry  vjeak  monficr^  &c.]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
fervcd,  that  Trinculo  the  fpeaker  is  not  charged  with  being 
afraid ;  but  it  was  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  fo  that  drew  this 
brag  from  him.    This  is  nature.    Warburton. 

Cal 
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CdL  ril  flicw  thee  crcry  fertile  inch  o'  the  iflc ; 
And  I  will  •  kifs  thy  foot :  I  pr'3rthee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  moft  perfidious  and  drunken 
monfter;  when  his  eod's  afleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Ckl.  ni  kift  thy  foot :  111  fwear  myfelf  thy  fubjedt 

Ste.  C(mie  on  then ;  down,  and  fwear. 

Trm.  I  ihall  laugh  myfelf  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monfter :  A  moft  fcurvy  monfter !  I  onild 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him,*— 

Ste.  Come,  kiis. 

Trhi.  ——But  that  the  poor  monfter^f  in  drink : 
An  abominable  monfter ! 

CaL  ni  (hew  thee  the  beft  fprings ;  Til  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
m  fiih  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve ! 
ni  bear  him  no  more  fticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondVous  man. 

Trin.  A  moft  ridiculous  monfter ;  to  make  a  won* 
der  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

CaL  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  aid  indrud:  thee  how 
To  fnare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  cluft'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  Til  get  thee 
Young  ^  fcamels  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me? 

Ste. 

*  — ^l^f^)^^.**]  A  fneer  upon  die  papifts  for  kiffing  the 
Pope's  ptntofle^    Gray. 

*  -^Tcamels^'i  Thu  word  hat  puzzled  the  commeBtaton : 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  J^mmots ;  Mr.  Theobald  would  read  any 
thing  rather  thsai/cameis.  Mr.  Holty  who  wrote  notes  upon  thu 
play,  obfenres,  that  limpets  are  ib  fome  places  called  yrtf««x, 
tberefi}re  I  hare  fufieredyc«wr/i  to  ftand.    Johnson. 

Theobald  fubftitutes  Jbmmois  (or  fiamls ;  which  laft  word,  he 
£iys,  hu  pofleiTed  all  the  editions,  I  am  inclined  to  retain  yhf*> 
mils;  for  IB  an  old  will,  dated  1593,  I  find  the  bequeft  of  **  a 
*^  bed  o(/cammti  colour;**  i.  e.  of  the  colour  of  an  animal  fb 
called,  whofe  flun  was  then  m  ufc  for  drels  or  furniture.    This 

at 
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Ste.  I  pr'ythcc  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking.— Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany being  drown'd,  we  will  inherit  here.— Here; 
bear  my  bottle !  Fellow  Trinculo,  well  fill  him  by 
and  by  again. 

Cal.  [Sings  dmnkenfy.']  Farewell  m^n-;  farewell^ 
farewelL 

Trin.  A  howling  monfter ;  a  dmnken  monfler« 

St  leaft  (hews  die  exiflence  of  the  word  at  tlie  diDe,  and  m  Shake* 
ipeare's  fenfe.    Waeton. 

I  take  Mr.  Warton's  bed  of  Jhammel  colour  to  be  a  miftake  fiir 
fiammd  colour,  i\  e.  of  a  lieht  red  cdour.     The  light ^  tdUJiam* 
met  is  meotloned  in  Ph.  HoUsnd's  tninilatioD  of  Piinys  NaU  Hijf^ 
and  is  alfo  there  ftyled  the  U^htred^  tmdifr^  Imftyt^lUiU^  p«  269 
and  26 1 .    See  ^Mojlammel  m  AinfiuorWs  Diit*    Tollet, 
la  Jofifon's  UnderwcoJsy  lee  the  following  pai&g^  : 
"  Red-hood  the  firft  that  doth  appear 
*'  In  Jiamtl^  fcarlet  is  too  dear." 
And  in  Fletcher's  iVomam-hater : 

**  Humble  herfelf  in  an  old^a/n^/ petticoat.'^ 
So  in  Middleton's  Mafque  of  the  World  tofs*dat  tennis : 

*"*  They  wtSLtJammel  cloaks  inftead  of  fcarlet.  ** 
^  VI  The  Return  from  Pumm£ks J  i6o6. 

•*  Some^tf/Ktr/ weaver,  or  foine  butcher's  ion.'* 
Again,  in  The  Turk  turned  Chriffian^  161 2. 

**  That  fellow  in  the^wWhofe  is  one  of  them.** 
Agun,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay ^  1599* 

**  That  feem'cf  fo  (lately  in  hex  jioMmei  rti." 
Again,  \xi  Monfour  D^OUve^  1606. 

**  — like  thoie  creatures 
**  That  live  in  the  Bordello,  now  in  fattm, 
•*  To-morrow  next  xnftammelW^ 
Theobald  had  very  reafonably  propofed  to  read  fea^maUM^  or 
fea-mells.    An  e,  by  thefc  carelcfs  printers,   was  eafily  changed 
into  a  c,  and  from  this  nccident,   I  believe,  all  the  difficulty 
arifes,   the  word  havmg  been  fpelt  by  the  tranfcriber  feameh. 
Mllloughhy  mentions  the  bird  as  Theobald  has  informed  us.     Had 
Mr.  lk>lt  told  us  in  what  part  of  Englandyrtfrnz/f  are  calledychuMj, 
more  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  his  alTertion. 
'   I  (hould  fuppofe,  at  all  events,  a  bird  to  have  been  defign'd, 
^ young  and  old  f\lb  are  taken  with  equal  facility ;  but,>»«ff^  hirdt 
are  more  eafily  furprifed  than  old  ones*    Befides,  Caliban  bad  al« 
ready  proffered  to^  for  Trinculo.  In  Cavendilh's  fecond  voyage, 
the  tailors  t%iyoung gulls  at  the  ifle  of  Penguins.    Stsev£Ns. 

Cal. 
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Cal.  No  more  dams  FU  make  for  fifh ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 

Nor  far  ape  "  trencher^  nor  wcfh  difh ; 
J?^  Batf^  Ca-^Caliban^ 
Has  a  new  mafter — Get  a  new  Man. 
Freedom,   hey-day  I    hey-day,    freedom !    freedom^ 
hey-day,  freedom  ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monfter  !  lead  the  way.         [Exeunu 


ACT     III.       SCENE     L 

Before  Trofpero^s  cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand^  bearing  a  hg. 

Fer.  There  be  fome  fports  are  painful  * ;  but  their 
labour' 
Delight  in  them  fets  off:  fome  kinds  of  bafehefs 
Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  moft  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  taik 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ;  but 
The  miftrefs,  which  I  ferve,  quickens  what's  deadi 
And  makes  my  labours  pleafures  :  o,  (he  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle,  than  her  father's  crabbed  i 
And  he*s  composed  of  harflinefs.     I  muft  remove 
Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  fore  injundion  :  My  fweet  miftrefs 
Weeps  when  Ihe  fees  me  work;  and  fays,  fuch  bafenefs 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forgets 

'  trencher y'\  The  old  copy  re^ids  trenc/jm'ftg* 

Steeveks. 
*  are  painful  i"]  \.  c.  laborious.     StEEVENS,^ 

'   ■    ■        but  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  off:  ] 
MoUiter  aufterum  ftudio  fallente  laborem.    Hor.  fat«  2.  lib.  \u 

Steevens. 

But 
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feut  thcfe  fwtet  thoughts  do  even  refrefli  my  labours ; 
*  Moft  bufy-lefs,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miran  Jay  and  Profpero  at  a  diftance. 

Mtra.  Alas,  now  !  pray  you. 
Work  not  fo  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofe  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile  !  * 
Pray,  fer  it  down,  and  reft  you :  when  this  burns, 
*Twill  weep  for  having  weary'd  you  :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy ;  pray  now,  reft  yourfelf ; 
He*s  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours* 

Fer.  O  moft  dear  miftrefs. 
The  fun  will  fet  before  I  ihall  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftrive  to  do, 

Mtra.  If  you'll  fit  down, 
ni  bear  your  logs  the  while  :  Pray,  give  mc  that  5 
ril  carrj^'t  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature ; 
I  had  rather  crack  my  finews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  (hould  fuch  diflionour  undergo. 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

Mtra,  It  would  become  me 
As  well  as  it  does  you  :  and  I  ihould  do  it 
With  much  more  eafe ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  againft  ^ 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infedted ; 
This  vifitation  ihews  it. 

Mra.  You  look  wearily* 

Fer*  No,  noble  miftrefs ;  'tis  frefti  morning  with 
me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night     I  do  befeech  you, 

♦  The  two  firft  folios  read : 

Tie  true  this  reading  is  corrupt ;  but  the  corruption  is  fo  very 
little  removed  from  the  truth  of  the  text,  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
think  well  of  my  own  fagacity  for  having  difcovered  it. 

Theobald. 
'  Andyours  it  is  againft.']  Perhaps  we  (hould  read,  And  yours 
is  it  againft.    S tee v ens. 

Vol.  I.  F  (Chiefly 


a  t   fe   !M   P   £   s   f . 

(Chiefly  that  I  might  fet  it  in  my  prayers) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mra.  Miranda : — O  my  father^ 
I  have  broke  your  *  heft  to  fay  fo  ! 

Fer.  Admir*d  Miranda  ! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
WhatVdeareft  to  the  world  !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  -have  ey*d  with  beft  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harthony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  rtiy  too  diligent  ear  :  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik  d  feveral  womeii ;  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defeft  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  fhe  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  o  you. 
So  perfeft,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
^  Of  every  creature's  beft, 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  fex ;  no  woman's  htt  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glafs,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  fecn 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  arc  abroad, 
lam  fkillefs  of;  but,  by  my  modefty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wifh 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  ihape, 
Befides  yourfelf,  to  like  of :  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  prince,  Miranda  j  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  fo  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  ilavery,  than  I  would  fufFer  * 
The  flefli-fly  blow  my  mouth : — Hear  my  foul  fpeak;— 

^  — ^^--]  for hehift  I  i.  c.  command.    Steevens. 

^  Of  every  creature*  sbeft.'\  Alluding  to  the  pid^ure  of  Vcniwfty 
Apelles.    foHNsoN. 

•  — — ;ib^  /  wouWyJ^r,  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads— Than  to 
fuflfer.    The  emendatioa  is  Mr.  Pope's,    Stee yens. 

The 
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The  Very  inftant  that  I  iaw  you,  did 
Xly  heart  fly  to  your  fervice ;  thcue  refides. 
To  make  me  flave  to  it ;  and^  for  your  feke. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  yoo  love  me  ? 
'     Fer.  O  heavsen,  o  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  thk  ^nd. 
And  crown  what  I  profcfs  with  kind  events 
If  I  fpeak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  belt  is  boded  me,  to  mifchief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfc  i'  the  worlds 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  y<Ku 

Mira.  '  I  am  a  fool. 
To  weep  at  what  J  am  *glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 
Of  two  moft  rare  affections  !  HeaVeAs  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

A£r{h  At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare  hot  oiler 
What  I  defire  to  give  ;  and  much  lefs  take. 
What  I  Ihall  die  to  want ;  But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  to  hide  itfeW, 
The  bigger  bulk  itihews.     Hence  b^lhful  curtnrng  ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  I 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  rn  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow  ' 
You  noay  deay  me;  but  Pll  be  your  fervant^ 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

*  Ifomafifoly 

To  wup  at  'uohat  I  am  glad  of.\  This  is  one  of  thdfe  touches 
of  nature  that  diftinguifh  Shakefpearc  from  all  other  writers.  It 
vmi  fieceffiity,  in  Aipport  of  the  cfasiai^of  •Mirandft,  totnake 
her  appear  unconfcious  that  excefs  of  forcowandexcafs«f:joy  ^nd 
fliike  "their  reHefiroin  tears ;  and  as  this  is  the  iir£i:  time  Chat  con •> 
fummate  pleafure  hod  made  any  near  ^preaches  tocher  hoarc^  Ihe 
calls  fueh  a  Teeming  contradi^ory  exprdfion  of  it^  fai^» 
The  Ame'thought  occurs  in  Romeo  4tnd  Julitt : 

**  Back  ItMdHli  tears,  hade  to  your. natire^ring, 
**  Your  tributary  drops  bebng  to  woe, 
♦*  Which  yofu,  miilaking,  offer  up  to  joy."    St^evbns. 
'  fellow,]  i.  e.  Companion.    Stssvsks* 

F  a  Ftr. 
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Fer.  Mymiftrcfs,  deareft^ 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mrai  My  hufband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Mra.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't  2  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thoufand^  thoufand  !  lExiiM. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be^ 
Who  are  furprizM  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; , 
For  yet,  ere  fupper-time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  bufinefs  appertaining.  [£r/V« 

SCENE     n. 

Another  part  of  the  iftand. 
Enter  Calibarty  StephanOy  and  Trinculoy  with  a  boUle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we  wUI 
drink  water  ^  not  a  drop  before  :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em  * :  Servant-monfter,  drink  to  me. 

i'rin.  Servant-monfter  ?  the  folly  of  this  iiland ! 
They  fay,  there's  but  five  upon  this  ifle :  we  are  three 
of  them  \  if  the  other  two  be  brain'd  like  us,  the  ftate 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  fervant-moftfter,  when  I  bid  thee ;  thy 
eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  Ihould  they  be  fet  elfe  ?  he  were  a 
brave  raonfler  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his  tjul  *. 

*  Bearuty  and  hoard* em  :'\  A  metaphor  alluding  to  achaoe  at 
fea.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

•  He  ivere  a  hrtme  monfler  indeed^  if  they  ivere/et  in  his  tail]  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  flory  that  is  met  with  in  Stewe^ 
and  other  writers  of  the  time.  It  feems,  in  the  year  i^yj^^ 
whale  was  thrown  afhore  near  Ram/gate.  **  A  motiltrous 0) Xivf^ 
*^  the  chronicler)  but  not  fo  monfirous  as  fome  reported— for  hie 
•*  e^s  were  in  his  head^^vuid  not  in  his  hack.** 

Summary^  I57Si-P'  5^** 
Fa&mbi. 
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Ste.  My  man-monftcr  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
fack :  for  my  part,  the  fea  cannot  drown  me :  '  I 
fwam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  fliore,  five-and-thirty 
leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light. — Thou  ihalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monfter^  ♦  or  my  ftandard. 

7r/».  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift ;  he's  no  ftandard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monfieur  monfter. 

Trm.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs  ; 
and  yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Mooncalf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beeft 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  flioe : 
I'll  not  ferve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  ly'ft,  moft  ignorant  monfter ;  I  am  in 
cafe  to  juftle  a  conftable  ;  Why,  *  thou  debofli'd  fifli 

thou, 

^  Ifwam^  &c.]  This  play  was  notpubUHied  till  1623.  AJhu* 
mazar  made  its  a^peanuice  in  16 14,  and  has  a  paiTage  ^lative  to 
the  efcape  of  a  failor  yet  more  incredible.  Perhaps,  in  both  in^ 
fiances,  a  fneer  was  meant  at  the  Voyages  of  Ferdinando  Menitz 
finto^  or  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  other  lymg  travellers : 
**  five  days  I  was  under  water ;  and  at  length 

**  Got  up  and  fpread  myfelf  upon  a  cheft, 
**  Rowing  with  arms,  and  fleering  with  my  feet, 
*^  And  thus  in  five  days  more  got  Land."    A6t  III.  fc.  r. 

Steevens. 

♦  or  nr;  ftandard. 

Trin.  Tour  lieutenant^  if  you  lift ;  he^s  no  ftandard.'S  Meaning, 
he  is  fo  much  intoxicated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  Ihmd.  The 
tiuibble  between  ftandardj  an  enfien,  and  ftandard^  a  fruit  tree» 
tnat  grows  without  fupport,  is  evident.    Steevens. 

*  thou  dehoflfdfilb  thou^ — ]  I  meet  with  this  word,  whicb 

I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fkrae  as  dehaucb^d^  in  Randolph's  Jeafou^ 
Lovers^  1^34  • 

**  -  See  your  houfe  be  ftor'd 

*•  With  the  tf^^^^i^r^  roarers  in  this  city.** 
Again,  AWs  fTell  that  ends  H^eU: 

**  With  all  the  fpots  o*  th*  world  taxM  a^d  deloft^d^ 
Again  in  Monfieur  Thomas^  1659 : 

**  -« — faucy  fellows, 
**  Dehojh^d  and  daily  drunkards.** 
The  fiibftantive  occurs  in  the  Partheneia  Saeret^  1^33  I 

<«  — A  hater  of  men^  rather  than  the  deho'{/hments  of  their 
**  manners." 

f  3  When 
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thou^  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that  hath  dninfc 
fo  much  fack  as  I  to  day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monftrous 
lie,  being  but  half  a  fiih,  and  half  a  monfter  ? 

Cal.  Lo»  how  he  mocks  me ;  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Trm.  Lord,  quoth  he  !-— that  a  monfter  ihould 
be  fuch  a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again  ;  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  bead  ; 

if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree The  poor 

monfter's  my  fubjeft,  and  he  ihall  not  fufFer  indignity, 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  fuit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  kneel,  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
fiand,  and  fo  fhall  Trinculo, 

Enter  Artel  itwtfible* 

CaL  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  fubjeft  to  a  ty-. 
rant ;  a  forcerer,  that  by  hb  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  the  ifland. 

Art.  Thou  ly'ft. 

Cal  Thou  ly*ft,  thou  jcfting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would,  my  valiant  matter  would  deftroy  thee : 
J  do  not  He. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  fupplant  fome  of  your  teeth, 

Trin.  Why,  I  faid  nothing, 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more —  \fto  CaUbar^.l  Pro^ 
ccecl. 

Cal.  I  fay,  by  forcery  he  got  this  ifle ; 
From  me  he  got  it,     If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him  (for,  I  know,  thou  dar'ft, 
JBut  this  thing  dare  not ) 

Ste.  That*s  moft  certain. 

When  the  word  was  firft  adopted  from  the  French  lan^age,  it 
appears  to  have  been  fpelt  according  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
therefore  wrongly ;  but  ever  fince  it  has  been  fpelt  right,  it  has 
been  uttered  with  equal  i^lplx>priety•    Steevens. 

CaL 
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CaL  Thou  flialt  be  lord  of  it,  and  Y\\  fcrve  thee. 

Su*  Hpw  now  Ihall  this  be  compafsM  ?  Canft  thoui 
bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  Til  yield  him  thee  afleept 
Where  thou  mzfH  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Aru  Thou  ly*ft,  thou  canft  not. 

Cal  ^  What  a  py*d  ninny's  this  ?   Thou  fcuryy 
patch ! — 
I  do  befecch  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that's  e;one. 
He  Ihall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  III  not  mew  him 
Where  the  quick  treflies  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  inter- 
rupt the  monfter  one  word  further,  zf\A^  by  this  hand, 
I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  ftock- 
fiih  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing ;  Til  go 
further  off. 

Ste.  Didft  thou  not  fay,  he  ly'd  ? 

Art.  Thou  lyU 

Ste*  Do  I  fo  ?  take  thou  that.  {^Beats  hitfu 

As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

•  What  afs^d  ninny* s  this? ]  This  Ijne  (houl4  certainly  he 

given  to  Stephano.  Pyd  ninny  alludes  to  the  ftripcd  coat  wonj 
by  fools,  of  which  Calibao  could  hare  no  knowledge.  Trinculo 
had  before  been  reprimanded  and  threatened  by  dtephano  for 
giTing  Caliban  the  he,  he  b  now  fuppofied  to  repeat  his  offimoe  ; 
upon  which  Stephano  cries  out, 

Whst  a  p*d  ninny^s  this  t  Thou/curvy  patch  / 
Caliban,  npw  feeing  his  matter  in  the  mooa  tl\at  fa^e  wiflied,  infti- 
gates  him  to  vengeance : 

/  do  hefeech  thygreatm/s^  giit  him  blows.  Johnson. 
It  (hould  be  remembered  tl^it  Trinculo  is  nofailory  but  ^j^er^ 
and  is  fo  called  in  the  ancient  dramatis ferfona ;  he  therefore  wears 
the  porty-colouPd  drefs  of  one  of  thele  charaders.  See  fig.  ^11. 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  the  firfl  part  of  K.  Henry  IV,  and  Mr. 
Toilet's  explanation  of  it. 
^  in  the  DeviVs  I^a^f  Cafi^  1613  ; 

**  Unlefs  I  wear  af/dfooXs  coat." 
Again  in  the  prologue  to  If  this  he  not  a  goodplay^  the  devil  is  /« 
4/,  1 6 1 2,  by  Decker  : 

**  P/Wand  bold  ideots  durft  not  then  fit  kiffinj[ 

•*  A  inufe's  cheek.''    Steevens. 

F  4  7V//f, 
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Trin.  I  did  hot  give  thee  the  lie : — Out  o*  your 

Wits,  and  hearing  too  ? A  pox  of  your  bottle ! 

this  can  fack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your 
monfter,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

Cal  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythce  Hand 
further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 
ril  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  *tis  a  cuftom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  lleep :  there  thou  may'ft  brain  him. 
Having  firft  feizM  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  fkull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife  :  ^  Remember, 
pirft  to  poffefs  his  book$  :  for  without  them 
He*s  but  a  fot,  as  I  am ;  nor  hath  not 
One  fpirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books  ; 
He  has  brave  utenfils  (for  fo  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  an  houfe,  he'll  deck  withaU 
And  that  moft  deeply  to  confider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himfelf 
Calls  her,  a  non-pareil :  I  never  faw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  Ihe  j 
But  Ihe  as  far  fijrpafles  Sycorax, 
As  greatcft  does  leaft. 

Ste,  Is  it  fo  brave  a  lafs  \ 

Cal  Ay,  lord ;  flie  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warranty 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monfter,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen  ;  (fave  our  graces !)  ancj 
^rinculo  and  thyfelf  fliall  be  vice-roys : — Doft  thoa 
like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

^  ■■         RimimbeTy 

Eirfi  topojjefs  hifbooh^  &c.]  So  in  Milton*»  Hfi^que  : 
♦*  Ohy  ye  miftook ;  yc  ifhould  have  fnatcn'd  his  wand, 
••  And  bound  him  faft ;  without  his  rod  revep'di 
**  And  backward  mutterings  of  diflevering  power, 
f*  We  cannot  free  the  lady^*—    Steevens. 
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Trm.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  forry  I  beat  thee  : 
but,  while  thou  liv'ft,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  alleep ; 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 

4$!?^.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.  This  will  I  tell  my  mailer. 

Cal  Thou  mak'ft  me  merry  :  I  am  full  of  pleafure; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  *  Will  you  troul  the  catch. 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ?  ~ 

Ste.  At  thy  requeft,  monfter,  I  will  do  reafon,  any 
reafon  :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  fing,  [jSings. 

Flout  Vw,  andjkout  *em ;  andjkout  V/«,  andjlout  *em  ;' 

Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That  s  not  the  tune.         [Ariel plays  the  tune  on 

Ste.  What  is  this  fame  ?  [a  tabor  andpipe^ 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  play'd  by  the 
pidure  of  no-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  be  ft  a  man,  fliew  thyfelf  in  thy  like- 
nefs  :  if  thou  bc'ft  a  devil,  take*t  as  thou  lift. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  fins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee  :— 
Mercy  upon  us  ! 

Cal.  Artthouaffeard'? 

•  Will  you  troul  ibe  catch^'\  Bcn  Jonfbn  ufes  the  word  in 

JEvery  Man  in  his  Humour: 

**  If  be  read  thi«  with  patience,  1*11  troul  ballads.** 
So  Milton : 

**  To  drefs,  X^  troul  the  tongue,*'  &c. 
Again  in  the  Cohler*s  Probhecy^  *594  • 

*♦  A  fellow  that  will  troul  it  off  with  tongue.** 
**  Faith,  you  (hall  hear  me  troll'il  after  my  faihion.*' 
To  troul  a  catch,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  difmifs  it  trifptnglyfrom  the 
iongue.  Steevens. 

»  afearJJ]  Thus  the  old  copy*     To  qffear^  is  an  obfolete 

verb  with  the  fame  meaning  as  to  affray. 
So  in  the  Shipmannes  Tale  of  Chaucer,  v.  1 3330 : 
**  This  wif  was  not  ^r/^nctf^tf/V^.** 
Between  rr,'  'dr  and  affraide^  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there 
inight  have  been  fome  nice  diflindion  which  is  at  prefent  loft. 

Steevens. 
Ste. 
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Ste.  No,  monfter,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  affeard  ;  the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes. 
Sounds^  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

nor. 
Sometimes  a  thoufand  twangling  ipftruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  fometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  aft^r  long  fleep. 
Will  make  me  fleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methoughr,  would  open,  and  fliew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  nw ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  fliall  have  my  mufic  for  nothing. 

Cd.  When  Profpero  is  deftroy'd. 

Ste.  That  ihall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  ftory. 

Trin.  The  foynd  is  going  away :  kt'^  follow  it. 
And  after,  do  our  work* 

Ste.  Lead,   monfter;    we'll  follow,— I  wou'd,    I 
could  fee  this  taborer  :  ie  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  V\\  follow,  Stephano,  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  another  pari  of  the  ijland. 

Enter  4Jonfb^  SelMfiian^  Mtimio^  Gonzaloj  Adrian^ 
Francijioy  &c. 

Gon.  '  By'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further.  Sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders!  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  mull  reft  me. 

JIqk.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  th^c. 
Who  am  myfelf  attached  with  wearinefs. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  fpirits :  fit  down,  and  reft. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  l6nger  for  my  flatterer  :  he  is  drown'd, 

■  ^V  laki/i, — -)  i.  c.  The  dimiautive  only  of  our  lady» 
i.  c*  ladylun.    Steevens. 

Whom 
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Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find ;  and  the  fca  mocks 
Our  fryftrate  fearch  on  land  :  Well^  let  him  go. 

Ant.  [J/kk  to  Sebqftiau.2: 1  am  right  glad  that  he^f 
{b  out  of  hope^ 
Do  not,  for  one  repulfc,  forego  the  purpofe 
That  you  refolv'd  to  efieft. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throyghly. 

jint.  Let  it  bo  to-night ; 
For,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travel,  they 
"Will  not,  nor  cannot,  ufe  fuch  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  frelh. 

Seb.  I  fay,  to-night ;  no  more. 

Sokmn  andfirangi  tnt^ck ;  and  Propero  on  the  topj  it^ 
vifihle.  Enter  feveral  Jirange  JbapeSy  bringing  in  a 
banquet  I  they  dona  about  it  with  gentle  aSioni  of 
Jalutation ;  andj  inviti^  the  king^  ^c.  to  eaty  thejf 
depart. 

jilon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark! 

Gon.  Marvellous  fweet  mufick ! 

jUon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!  What  were 
thefe? 

Seb.  *  A  living  drollery :  Now  I  will  believe. 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne' ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

?  A  living  drtlttery: ]    Shows,   called-  ir oiler iu^  were  u| 

Shakefpeare'd  time  pkerformed  by  puppeti  only.    From  tjiefb  out 
modem  drolh^  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their  name. 
So  i^  B.  and  Fletcher's /W<r/f//)fi4ff : 

**  I  had  rather  make  a  droUety  till  thirty,**    Stbbteks. 

^  one  tree  the  phoenix  throne;]  For  this  idea^  our  author 

might  have  been  indebted  to  PhiL  Holland'^  Tranflatioiiof  Pliny» 
b.  AlIL  chap.  4.  **  I  myfelf  verify  have  heard  ilraungie  things 
**  of  this  kind  of  tree ;  ami  namely  m  regard  of  the  hiroFhomj;^ 
^  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  that  name  of  thb  date  tree  ; 
-^*  [called  in  Greek  ^W]  for  it  was  aflured  unto  me,  that  the 
**  laid  bird  died  with  that  tree,  and  revived  of  itfelfe  as  the  tree 

Jntn 
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jint.  ril  believe  both  ;     . 
And  what  does  elfe  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  ril  be  fworn  'tis  true :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'era. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
I  ihould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  > 
If  I  Ihould  fay,  I  faw  fuch  iflanders, 
(For,  certes  *,  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland) 
Who  though  they  are  of  monftrous  fliape,  yet,  note^ 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  (hall  find 
Many,  nay,  almoft  any. 

Pro.  Honeft  lord, 
•piou  haft  faid  well ;  for  fpme  of  you  there  prefent. 
Are  worfe  than  devils.  [J/uk. 

jilon.  I  cannot  too  much  mufe  % 
Such  ihapes,  fuch  gefture,  and  fuch  found,  expreffing 
(Although  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  difcojirfe, 
'  Pro.  ^  Praife  in  departing.  [-^^, 

Tran.  They  vanifti'd  ftrangely, 

Seb.  No  matter,  fince 

.  ♦  JpV?r  certes,  &c.  ]  Ccr^s  is  an  obfolete  word,  Cgnifyingrfr/^^ 
^  in  QthelU: ' 

c€  cfr/fj,  fays  he, 

**  I  have  already  chofc  my  oflkcr."    Steeveks. 
'  too  much  mufe.]  To  mufe^  in  ancient  language,  is  to 

admirp.       .      '  .  , 

So  in  Macbeth : 

**  Do  not  mu/e  at  me,  ipy  mo|l  worthy  friends.*' 

Steevens. 
•  Pratfe  in  departing.]  i.e.  Do  not  praife  your  enteruunment 
too  foon,  left  you  (hould  have  reafon  to  retraa  your  conunexuia- 
tion.     It  is  a  proverbial  faying. 
So  in, the  Twd  attgiy  Women  ofAhington^  i  C99  : 

**  And  fo  (he  doth ;  but  praife  your  luck  ^t parting.^ 
Again  in  Tom  Tyler  an  J  his  Wife^   1598  : 
^*  liiaw  praife  2X  thy  parting.** 
Stephen  GolTon,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  Fli^es  confuted  in 
Jive  Anions  J  &c.  (no  date)  acknowledges  himfclf  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  morality  called,  PraiJ^  at  Parting.    Steevens. 

They 
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They  have  left  their  viands  behind  ;  for  we  have  fto- 

macbs.— 
Wiirt  pleafe  you  tafte  of  what  is  here  ? 
Jlan.  Not  I. 
G(?».  Faith,  fir,   you  need  not  fear:   When  we 

were  boys, 
.Who  would  believe  ^  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  bad  hanging  at 

'em 
Wallets  of  flefti  ?  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  flood  in  their  breafts  *  ?  which  now,  wc 

find, 
'  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of.  , 

*  ■  ■■  thai  there  ix)ere  mountaineers^  &c.]  Whoever  is 
curious  to  know  the  particulars  relating  to  thefe  mountaineers^ 
may  confult  MaundcvilWs  Travels^  printed  in  1505,  by  Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde ;  but  it  is  yet  a  known  truth  that  the  tnhabitantt 
of  the  Alp^  have  been  long  accuilom'd  to  fuch  excrefcences  or  tu- 
rnout* 

j^/i  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpihus  T       StEEVENS. 

Whofe  heads  flood  in  their  hreafls  f  ]  Our  authoi:  might  h99^ 
liad  this  intelUgence  likewife  from  the  trandation  of  Pliny,  b.  V. 
chap.  8.  ^*  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  head?,  but  mouth 
**  and  eies  both  in  their  brcafl."    Steevens. 

^  Each  putitr  out^  &c.]  This  paiTage  alluding  to  a  forgotten 
cudpm  is  very  obfcure ;  the  putur  out  muil  be  a  traveller,  elfe 
how  could  he  give  this  account?  tli^finfe  for  one  is  money  to  be 
received  by  him  at  his  return.  Mr.  Theobald  has  well  illuflrated 
this  paiTage  by  a  quotation  from  Jonfon.    Johnson. 

The  ancient  cuftom  was  this.  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was 
cuftomary  for  thofe  who  engaged  in  long  expeditions,  to  place  out 
a  fum  or  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  intereH  for  it  at 
their  return  home.  So  Puntarvolo  (it  is  Theobald's  quotation) 
in  Ben  JonfonV  JEv^  Man  out  of  his  Humour:  **  I  do  intend, 
**  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel ;  and  (becaufe  I  will 
**  not  altogether  go  upon  expcnce)  I  am  determined  to  put  forth 
**  iomtfive  thoufand  pound,  to  be  paid  mcflve  for  one^  upon  the 
**  return  of  my  wife,  myfelf,  and  my  dog,  trom  the  Turk's  court 
•*  in  Conftantinople.'' 

T<i 
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A(m.  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed. 
Although  my  laft ;  no  matter,  fincfc  I  feel 
The  bed  is  paft  :-i-BroAer,  my  lord  the  dufce. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  *  Enter  Arid  tike  n  harfy ;  claps 
bis  wingsnpffn  thetiAb^  aml^  with  n  ^nt  device^  the 
banquet  voices. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  dcftiny, 
(That  hath  to  mftrument  this  lower  world  *, 
And  what  is  in't)  the  ncver-furfeited  fea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up;  and  on  this  ifland 
Where  nian  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongft  men 
Being  moft  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 
And  even  with  fiach  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  felves.  [^Alonfo^  Sebqfiian^  and  the  reft 

Ye  fools  !  land  my  fellows  [draw  their  fivords. 

Are  minifters  of  fate ;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  fwords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wotitid  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock't-at  ftabs 
Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifh 

To  this  inftance  I  may  add  another  from  The  BmS,  <  eemtdy, 
'  fey  Chapman  and  Shirley,  1 699  : 

**  I  <^mofi  polidckly  dilbuife  my  fum 
«•  To  have  Jhe  for  one  at  my  return  ftiom  Venice.** 
Again  in  Amends  for  Ladiesy  1 639 : 

**  I  would  I  hsAput  mtt  fomethitifir  upon  my  return  1 
««  Ihada8lietrebeattheB#niMtf/2tf/.^' 
Again  in  Brome's  Anttpodes^  1638  : 

<<  likethe  reports  of  thofe,  that  beggingly 
**  Hvrtfut  €ut  on  returns  ^m  Edin^rou^h.*' 

Stbeteks. 

*  Enter  Ariel  Uh  a  bar^y  &c.]  Milton's  P«r.  jR^j^.i).  IL 

.**  with  that 

<*  Both  table  and  provifions  vanlfhM  quite, 

<•  With  found  of  harpies  wings,  and  talons  heard." 

**  AtfuhiUe  horrifico  lapfu  de  montibus  adfttnt 

^*  Har^isty  ^  magnis  quatiuM  clan^oribus  alas 

**  Diripiuntque  dapes.**     Virg.  Mcu  iii.         Steevews. 

*  That  hath  to  tnjhrument  this  lower  ifjorld^  &c.]  i.  e.  that  makes 
life  of  this  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  inftfumenu  tobrlng 
about  its  ends.    Stee  yens* 

•One 
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»  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plutne ;  my  fellow-miniftcrs 
Are  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt. 
Your  fwords  are  now  too  mafly  for  your  ftrei^gthst 
And  will  not  be  up-lifted  :  But  remember, 
(For  that's  my  bufinefs  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  fupplant  good  Profpero ; 
Exposed  unto  the  fea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 
/The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  hav? 
Incens'd  the  feas  and  ihores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
AgaJnft  your  peace:  Thee,  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Ling*ring  perdition  (worfe  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  Ihall  ftep  by  ftcp  attend 
You,  and  your  ways  ;  whofe  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  nK)ft  defolate  ifle,  elfe  falls 

3  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  \'\  The  old  copy  exhibits  tic 
paflage  thus : 

One  dovjle  that*8  in  my  phimbc. 

Bailey,  in  his  Di^ionanr,  fays,   that  dawk  is  a  feadier,   or 
rather  the  fingle  particles  of  the  down. 

Since  the  firft  appearance  of  this  edition,  my  very  induftrious 
and  learned  cottefpondent,  Mr,  ToUet^  of  BetUy^  in  St^ordjhire^ 
has  enabled  me  to  retrad  a  too  hafty  cenfure  on  Saileyy  to  whom 
we  were  long  indebted  for  our  only  EngUJh  DiHionary*  In  a 
fmall  book,  ^nmXtA  Humane  Indtifiry :  or,  A  Htftory  of  mojt  Ma-^ 
nual  Aris^  printed  in  i66i,  page  93,  is  the  following  paffiige : 
**  The  wool-bearing  trees  in  Ethiopia,  which  Firgil  fpeaks  of, 
**  and  the  ^riophon  Arbores  in  Theophrajlus^  are  not  fuch  trees 
**  as  have  a  certain  wool  or  dowl  upon  theoutfide  of  them,  at 
**  the  fmall  cotton,  but  fhort  trees  that  bear  a  ball  upon  the  top, 
**  pregnant  with  wool,  which  the  Syrians  call  Cott,  the  Grecians 
«*  Goflypium,  the  Italians  Bombagio,  and  we  R)mbafe.*'— — 
**  Thei^  is  a  certain  (hell-fi(h  in  the  fea,  called  Pinna,  'thact>ears 
**  a  mofly  dowl,  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  fpun  and  ntadc.** 
*— Again,  page  95  :  *'  Trichitis,  or  the  hayrie  flone,  by  (bme 
**  Greek  authors,  and  Alumen  pUmaceum^  or  dov:nv  alum,  by 
**  the  Latiniils :  this  hair  or  dowl  is  fpun  into  thread,  and 
**  weaved  into  cloth,"  I  have  (ince  difcovered  the  fame  word  in 
The  Ploughman* i  Tale^  attributed  to  Chaucer,  v.  3102. 
**  And  fwore  by  cock'is  herte  andblode, 
"  He  would  terc  him  every  doule^**    Stee  vens. 

Upon 
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Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  forro\y^ 
And  a  ♦  clear  life  cnfuing. 

He  vmtjhes  in  thunder :  then  to  foft  mttftck^  enter  the 
Jhapes  againy  and  dance  with  mops  andmawes^  and 
cany  out  the  table. 

Fro.  [-^^0  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft 
thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring ; 
Of  my  inftru(^ion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadft  to  fay ;  fo,  ^  with  good  life. 
And  obfervation  ftrange,  my  meaner  minifters 

♦  •^— clear  ii/c"-'^]  Pure,  blamelefs,  innocent.    Johkson. 
So  in  Timon :  **  — — roots  you  clear  heavens."    Steevens. 

5  «jy//^  naops  afui  mowes.] 

So  in  JT.  LeoTy 

««  — and  Flibbertigibbet  oi  mopping  and  mowing,^* 

To  mop  and  to  monve  feem  to  have  the  fame  meanings  i.  e.  to 
make  mouths  or  wry  faces.    Steevens. 

«  fwlth  good  life ^"l  This  feems  a  corruption*     I  know  not 

in  what  fenfc  life  can  here  be  ufcd,  unlefs  for  alacrity,  livelinefs, 
vigour;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  expreflion  is  harfh.    Perhaps  wc 
may  read,— w///»^<?tf</ lift,  with  good  will,  with  (incere  zeal  for 
my  fervice.    I  fbould  have  propo^, — <wlth  goodXvt^^  in  the  fame 
fcnfe,  but  that  I  cannot  find  lief  to  be  a  fubflantive.     With  good 
life  may  however  mean,  with  exa^  trefentatlon  of  their  feverd 
charadersy  with  ohf creation  Jirange  or  their  particular  and  diftind 
TOrts.    So  we  fay,  he  a^ed  to  the  life.    Johnson. 
Thus  in  the  6th  canto  of  the  Barons*  fVan^  by  Drayton  : 
**  Done  for  the  laft  with  fuch  exceeding  life 
**  As  art  therein  with  nature  feem'd  at  ftnfe." 

Good  llftn  however,  in  Tnvelfth  Nighty  feeras  to  be  ufed  for 
innocent y<?////y,  as  we  now  fay  a  hon  vlvant :  "  Would  you  (fays 
*'  the  Clown)  have  a  love  fong,  or  a  fong  oi good  life  V*  Sir  Toh 
anfwcrs,  *'  A  love  fong,  a  love  fong;"  Ay,  ay,  (replies ^/r  An- 
drew) **  I  care  not  iot  good  lift.**  It  is  plain,  from  the  charader 
of  the  laft  fpeaker,  that  he  was  meant  to  miftake  the  fenfe  in 
which  good  life  is  ufed  by  the  Clown.  It  may  therefore,  b  the 
Tempejiy  mean  honefl  alacrity^  or  chearfulnefs. 

Life  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  a£t  of  A".  Hemy 
y .  with  fome  meaning  like  that  wanted  to  explain  the  approbation 
of  Profpcro  : 

**  Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper ///i 
♦*  Be  here  pref^^ted."    Steevens. 

Their 
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Their  feveral  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms  work, 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftradions  :  they  now  are  in  my  pdWer  i 
Arid  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilft  I  vific 
Young  Ferdinand  (whom  they  fuppofe  is  drownM) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling; 

..  [Exit  Projpero  from  above, 

Gon.  I  the  nameof  fomethingholy,  fir,  why  ftandyoU 
In  this  ftratige  ftare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monftrous !  monttrous  I 
Methought,  the  billows  fpoke,  dnd  told  me  of  it  i 
The  winds  did  fing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Ptofper ;  it  did  ?  bafs  my  trefpafs; 
Therefore  my  fon  i'the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
ril  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded; 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded;  \Exih 

Seb.  But  one  fieHd  at  i  time, 
V\\  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Jnt.  ril  be  thy  fecond.  [^Exeunt. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  defperate ;  their  great 

'  Like  poiion  given  to  work  a  great  time  after^ 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirlts :— I  do  befeech  you 
Thlt  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwifcly^ 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ccftafy ' 
Alay  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adrh  Follow^  I  pray  you.  [jExtunK 

f  ..^^^ha/smyire^fs.]  The  deep  pipe  told  It  mfe  in  a  rough 
bafs  found.    Johnson. 
So  in  Spcnfcr^s  Faery  ^een^  Bi  IL  c.  12  : 

**  —the  rolling  fea  refounding  fbft, 
•*  In  his  big  hafe  them  fitly  anfwered."    SxEEVENSi 

•  Like  poifon  given^  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  beeh 
fiiippored  to  be  poifelTed  of  the  fecret  how  to  temper  poifons  with 
lijch  art  at  not  to  operate  till  feveral  years  after  they  were  adrai- 
niilered,  and  were  then  as  certain  in  their  effedt,  ad  th^  were 
Aibtle  in  their  preparation.    StEEVENS. 

9  ——M/i  ccftafy]  £f^tfry  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  prefent, 
rapturous  fUafure^  but  alienation  of  mind.  Mr.  Locke  has  not 
indegantfy  ftilcd  it  dreaming  imtb  our  eyes  open.    Steevens. 

Vot.  I.  G  ACT 
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A  C  T     IV.      SCENE     I. 

Trofpero^s  cell. 

Enter  Profpero^  Ferdinand^  and  Miranda^ 

Vro.  If  I  have  too  aufterely  punifli'd  you. 
Your  compenfation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  '  a  third  of  mine  own  life, 

Ot 

* a  ihtriof  mine  own  /f/^,]  Thus  all  the  impreffions  in 

general ;  but  why  is  (he  only  a  third  of  his  own  life  ?  He  had  no 
wife  living,  nor  any  other  child,  to  rob  her  of  a  (hare  in  his  af- 
fediion :  fo  that  we  may  reckon  her  at  leaft  balfoi  himfelf.  Nor 
could  he  intend,  that  he  loved  himfelf  twice  as  much  as  he  ^ 
her ;  for  he  immediately  fubjoins,  that  it  was  Jbe  for  whom  be 
Jiv^J.  In  Othillo^  when  lago  alarms  the  fenator  with  the  b(s  of 
his  daughter,  he  telli  him  : 

**  Your  heart  is  burft,  you  have  loft  bal/youx  foul.** 
And  dimidium  anima  mea  was  the  current  languages  with  the  La^ 
tines  on  fuch  occafions.    Theobald. 

In  confequence  of  this  ratiocination  Mr«  Theobald  printed  the 
text,  a  thread  offiiy  ovim  life,  1  have  ftftored  the  ancient  read- 
ing.  Piofpero,  in  his  r^on  fubjoined  why  he  calls  her  the 
third  of  his  life,  feems  to  allude  to  fome  logical;  diflin^oa  ai 
caufes,  making  her  the  final  caufe.    Johnson. 

Thoueh  this  conje^re  be  ver^  ingenious,  I  cannot  think  the 
poet  hadany  fuch  idea  in  his  mind.    The  word  ibresdmz:^  fior- 
merly  fpelt  thirdly  as  appears  from  the  folbwing  pa(&gQ : 
**  Ijong  maift  thou  live,  and  when  the  fiflers  (hall  decree 
**  To  cut  in  twaine  the  twifled  third  ^Xxk^ 
«'  Then  let  him  die,  ^c.'' 
Seecotnedyof3f«ff<^;7zj,  i6i5jrffignat.  Crf  3.    Hawi^ins.        ,  . 
**  A  thridoi  my  own  life'*  is  ^Lfihn  or  zpart  of  my  own  lift. 
Projpero  confiders   himfelf  as  the  Jock  or  partnf-trte^   and  his 
daughter  as  ^Jlhre  ox  portion  of  himfelf,  and  for  whofe  benefit  he 
himfelf  lives. 


♦*  rootes  you  fliall  not  cut  at  til."  Again,  ibid*-  **  Every 
*<  branch  and  thrid  of  the  root.'*  This  is  evidently  the  firae 
word  as  thready  which  is  likcwife  fpelt  thrid  by  lord  Bmcom^ 

TOJAET.   . 

The 
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Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 

I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Haft  *  ftrangely  ftood  the  teft :  here^  afore  Heaven, ' 

I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift  i  o  Ferdinand, 

Do  not  fmile  at  mc,  that  I  boaft  her  off, 

For  thou  fliali  find  (he  will  outftrip  all  praife, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  hen 

Fer^  I  do  believe  it, 
Againft  an  oracle. 

Prok  Then,  as  my  '  gift,  atid  thine  own  acquifition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  But 
If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin  knot  %  before 
All  fanftimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minifter^d. 
No  fweet  afperiron  *  Ihall  the  Heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contradk  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'ddifdain,  and  difcord,  fliall  beftrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  Vvith  weeds  fo  loathly, 

The  late  Mr*  Ifawkins  has  properly  obfenred  that  the  word 
thread  was  anciently  fpeit  third.  So  in  Lingua^  &c»  1607  )  ftnd 
I  could  furnUh  Many  ttiore  indances  :  < 

*♦  For  as  a  fubtle  fpider  clofely  fitting 
♦*  In  center  of  her  web  that  fpreadeth  round, 
♦•  If  the  Icaft  fly  but  touch  the  fmalleft  thirds 
V  She  feds  it  inftantly/' 
The  following  quotation,  however*  ihould  fceni  to  pjace  the 
meaning  beyond  all  difputc*     In  Acolajlus^  a  comedy,   1  $  29,  is 
this  paflage : 

♦*  — ohe  of  worldly  fliame's  children^  of  his  countenauncc, 
**  and  THREDB  of  his  body/'     Steevens. 

*  -^ftrangely  flood  tht  iejl  (\  Strangely  is  ufcd  by  way  of  com- 
mendation, meweilkuftrntnty  to  avoonJer ;  the  fenfe  is  the  fame  ia 
the  foregoing  fcene,  with  ohfervation  Jlrange%    Johnson. 

^  ^^gffii — ]  ^'^y  %y^^^^  firjl folio^    Johnson* 

♦  i&frvirginknot,— —  ]  The  fsUne  ezpreflbn  occurs  in  Pfr/V&i 
Prince  of  Tyre^   160Q  : 

♦*  Untide  I  dill  my  'oirgin  kriot  willkccpe/*    8t«ev«i«. 
'  No  fivect  afperfion  J  Jffierft^M  n  here  ufcd  in  its  primitire 
fenfe  o^J^riMing*    At  prelent  it  iscxptelfire  anly  of  calumny 
and  dctradion.     Steevens. 

G  2  That 
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That  you  fliall  hate  it  both  :  therefore  take  hecJy 
As  Hymen's  lamps  Ihall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 
For  quiet  days,  fair  iflue,  and  long  life. 
With  fuch  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkieft  den, 
The  moft  opportune  place,  the  ftrong*ft  fuggeftion 
Our  worfer  Genius  can,  (hall  never  mek 
Mine  honour  into  luft ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day*s  celebration. 
When  I  fhall  think,  or  Phcebus'  fteeds  are  foundcr'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  fpoke : 
Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  flie  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel ;  my  induftrious  fervant  Ariel  !— 

Enter  Ariel 

Arl  What  would  my  potent  mafter  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows,  your  laft  fervice 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  muft  ufe  you 
In  fuch  another  trick  :  go,  bring  ^  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  muft 
Beftow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promife,  ' 
And  they  expeft  it  from  me* 

Art.  Prefently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  fay,  ^  Come^  znAgOj 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  y&,  fo ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  moe  t 
Do  you  love  me,  mafter  ?  no. 

•  — /^f  rtfA4/<p,]  The  crew  of  meaner  fpirits*    Johnson. 

^  Come^  and  go 9 

Each  Pfii,  tripping  OH  his  Ue^}  So  Blilton  : 
*•  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
•*  On  the  light  ^ntaftic  toe.      Stesyens. 

pro. 
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Tro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  doft  hear  me  call. 

jlrj.  Well,  I  conceive.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  draw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood  :  be  more  abftemious, 
Or  elfe,  good  night,  your  vow  1 

Fer\  I  warrant  you,  fir ; 
The  white,  cold,  virgin-fnow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well,— 
Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  •  bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  fpirit ;  appear,  and  pertly. 
^  No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  filent.  [^Scfi  mufick. 

A  Mafque.     Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  moft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  .vetches,  oats,  and  peafe ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  Iheep, 
And  flat  meads  "  thatch'd  with  ftover,  them  to  keep  j 

•  iring  a  coreUary^^  That  is,  bring  more  than  are  fuf- 
ficient,  rather  than  fail  for  want  of  numbers.     Corollary  means 

furplus.     Corolaircy  Fr,     See  Cotgrave's  Didtionary.    StE£V£N8. 
9  No  totigui ;  —  ]  Thofe  who  are  prefent  at  incantations  are 
obliged  to  be  ftridiy  filent,  **  elfe,**  as  we  are  afterwards  told, 
**  the  fpell  is  marred,*'    Johnson. 

*  — //«i/f^V  'with  ^over^-n-']  Stover^  from  Efiovers,  a  law 
word,  figniiies  an  allowance  in  food  or  other  neceflaries  of  life. 
It  is  here  ufed  for  provifion  in  general  for  animab. 

From,  the  following  infbince,  ^over  ihould  meaa  the  pointed 
blades  of  grafs  or  com  : 

<*  Beard,  be  confinM  to  neatnefs,  that  no  hair 
**  Mzy  Jiover  up  to  prick  my  miftrefs'  lip 
•*  More  rude  than  briiUes  ot  a  porcupine.'* 

Lov^s  Sacrifice f  i6^u 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  2^th  fong  of  Drayton's  Pofyo&hn  i 
**  To  draw  out  fedge  and  reed,  for  thatch  vcAJtover  fit.** 
Again  in  his  Mufei  Efyzium: 

* '  Their  brows  ^nd^ov^r  waxing  thin  and  icant.'^ 

Steeven^*  ' 
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*  Thy  banks  with  pionicd  and  twilled  brims, 

Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  heft  betrimsy 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaftc  crowns;  'and  thy 

broonfi  groves, 
Whofc  ikadow  the  diftniffed  batchclor  bves, 

*  75^  ^^ib  w/V^  ^/^/Vi/,  ofui  fwilUd hims^]  The  old  edidoa 
reads  fione^i  and  twiilfd  brims,  which  gav^  rife  to  Mr,  Holt's  con- 
jc£hire,  that  the  p9Ct  originally  wrote, , 

— ^ aiv/^  ploned  an/i  tilled  hrims. 

Spenfcr  and  the  author  of  Muleajjes  theTi^rkj  a  tragedy,  1610, 
life  pioning  for  digging.  It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  find  a 
meaning  tor  the  word  as  it  (lands  in  the  old  copy ;  and  remove  a 
letter  from  t^villed  and  it  leaves  us  ///W.  I  am  yet,  however,  in 
doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  Ullied  Drims,  for  Pllay^^ 
b.  XXVL  ch.  X.  mentions  the  ^vater-Ulfy  as  a  prcfcrvcr  or 
chaftlty ;  and  fays,  elfewhcrc,  that  the  Pacony  medetur  Faunorum 
in  !^iete'Ludihriisy  ^Q.  IniClx^  Arraignment  of  Far  isy  1584,^6 
mentioned 

*^  The  WJ^try  flow'rs,  apd  Ullles  of  the  banJts,'' 
In  the  20th  fong  of  Drayton's  Pol^^on^  the  Naiades  are  re- 
prefented  as  making  chaplets  with  all  the  tribe  of  aquatic  flowers  ;^ 
^nd  Mr,  Toilet  informs  me  that  Lyte's  Herbal  fays  ^*  one  kind  of 
♦*  peonie  is  called  by  fome,  maiden  or  virgin  peonie/' 

In  Ovid^s  JBafi^uet  cf  Senfe^  by  Chapman,  159^,  I  met  with 
the  following  fbinza,  in  which  tvoill-pants  are  enumerated  among 
powers  3 

♦*  White  and  red  jafmines,  merry,  mclliphill, 
**  Fair  crown -imperial,  emperor  of  flowers, 
*^  Immortal  amaranth,  white  aphrodill, 

*^  And  cup-like  twill-pants  ftrewM  in  Bacchus  bowers." 

If  twill  be  the  ancient  nanie  of  any  flower^  the  prefent  read? 

ing,  piffftiedtaid  twilled  mzy  uncontrovertibly  ftand.    S.tkevens, 

3  and  thy  broom  gro^es,^  A  gpovc  01  broom  ^  I  believe,  was 

never  heard  o^  as  it  is  a  low  ihrub  aQd  not  a  tree,    Hantner  reads 
brown  groves,     Steevens, 

Difappointed  lovers  are  ^11  faid  to  wear  the  wilUwj  and  in 
thefe  lines  broom  groves  are  aifigncd  to  that  unfortunate  trfbe  for  a 
retreat.  This  may  allude  to  fome  old  cuftom.  We  (Hll  fay  that 
a  hulband  bangs  out  the  broom  when  his  wife  goes  from  home  for  % 
ihort  rime ;  and  on  fuch  occafion^  a  broom  l^fom  has  been  exhi- 
bited as  a  fignal  that  the  houfo  was  freed  from  uxorial  teflraint, 
and  where  the  mailer  might  be  coniidered  ^s  a  temporary  bachelor. 
Broom  grove  may  figniFy  hrppm  h^bes.  See  Gravu  m  Cowel's 
LawDia^   T0JLJ.ET. 

Being 
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Being  lafs-lorn  ^ ;  thy  potc^clipt  vineyard  * ; 
And  thy  fea-marge,  fteril,  and  rocky- hard. 
Where  thou  thyfelf  do'ft  air ;  The  queen  o*  the  iky, 
WhofeL  watery  arch,  and  meffenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  thcfe ;  and  with  her  fovcreign  grace. 
Here  on  thiB  grafs-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  confjc  and  fport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

J^ter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  meflengcr,  that  nc*er 
Doft  difobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  faffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffufeft  honey  drops,  rrfrdhing  Ihowers  ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  doft  crown 
*  My  bofky  acres,  and  my  unflirubb'd  down. 
Rich  fcarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  ^  to  this  fliort-grafeM  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contraft  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  fome  donation  freely  to  eftatc 
On  the  blefs'd  lovers, 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 
If  Venus,  or  her  fon,  as  thou  do*ft  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  fince  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dulky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 

*  Being  /tj/}-Iorn ;]  Lafs4orn  is  forfakcn  of  his  miftrefs* 
60  Spcnfer  : 

*•  Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Vnnlorft.^    SrEEvfeNS, , 

*  tJjy  pok'clipi  vineyard^  To  cUt  is  to  t^fjine  round  or  #«- 
h-ace.    The  poles  arc  c!t/>t  or  embracfed  by  the  vines.  Steevens, 

*  M^  hofy  acres y  &c.]   Sofy  b  woody.     Bofquet^   Fr.     Sq 
Mihon : 

**  And  every  hojfy  bourn  from  fide  to  fide.** 
Again  in  K.  Edward  I,  i  C99  : 

**  Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  this  ^o/fy  wood 

•*  Bury  his  corps.**    Steevens. 
'   ''  ^^  td  this  Jhort-grafs^d  green?]   The  old  copy  reads  (hort- 
gra^'d  green.     Short'graz*d greeu  means  grazed fo  as  to  hejhort. 

Steevens. 
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Her  and  her  blind  boy's  fbandal'd  cqmpany 
I  have  forfworn. 

Iris.  Of  hcrfocicty 
Be  not  afraid  :  Ifnet  her  deity 
putting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  fon 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thpught  they  to  have  done 
3on:ie  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whofe  vows  4re,  that  no  bed-rite  fliall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain ; 
Mars*s  hot  minion  is  returned  again ; 
Hoft^afpilh-headed  fqn  If  as  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  Ihoot  np  more,  bqt  play  with  fparrows. 
And  be  a  bpy  right  out. . 

Or.  ^  High  queen  of  ftatp. 
Great  Juno  eomes ;  I  know,  her  by  hej?  gait. 

Enter  jf^urto. 
Jm.  Hoy/  does  my  bounteous  fifter  ?  Go  with  me. 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  profperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  iffue. 

Jun.  Honour^  riches^  ntarriage-bleffingy 
Lfin^  continuance^  and  increafing^' 

r 

•  High  queen  offtatc^'\  Mr.  Whalley  thinks  this  paffage  ii^ 
The  TempeJ: 

High  queen  ofjlate^ 

Great  Juno  comes  \  I  hiov;i  her  hy  her  gait^ 
a  remarkable  inftancc  of  Shakcfpearc's  knowledge  of  ancient  po- 
etic ftory ;  and  that  the  hint  was  furniibed  by  the  Divim  incedd 
iffW^tf  of  Virgil. 

John  Taylor,  thf  water-poet,  declares,  that  Jie  never  learned 

g6  Accidence^  and  that  Latin  and  French  were  to  him  Heathen 
reek ;  yet  by  the  help  of  Mr,  Whalley 's  argument,  I  will  prove 
him  a  learned  man,  in  ipite  of  every  thing  he  may  fay  to  the 
contrary:  for  thus  he' makes  a  gallant  addrefi  his  lady;  **  Mod 
^*  ineflim^ble  magazine  of  beauty  !  m  whom  the  port  and  majefty 
M  of  Juno^  the  wifdom  of  Jove's  braine -bred  girle,  and  the  fca- 
^*  turc  of  Cy therea,  have  their  domeftical  habitation.**  Farmer. 
So  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ^   '5^4  • 

"  Firft  ttatelie  J^<>,  with  her  portc  and  grace." 

Stxevens. 

'        Hourfy 
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Hour fy  jays  beftlU  upon  you  ! 
Junofings  her  bkjjings  on  you. 

.Ccr.  ^  EartVs  increafe^  and  Jhifon  plenty  ^  i 
Bams^  and  garners^  never  empty; 
FineSy  with  clu/Pring  bunches  growing; 
Plants  J  with  good^  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  toyou^  at  the  far  thefts 
In  the  very  end  ofhm-veji  / 
Scarcity^  and  want^  Jhalljhunyou; 
Ceres*  blejjingfo  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  moft  majeftic  vifion,  and 
•  Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  thefe  fpirits  ?  , 

Pro.  Spirits,  Avhich  by  mijie  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  ena& 
My  prefent  fancies, 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever; 
5o  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wife, 
A^ake  this  place  paradife. 

Pro,  Sweet  now,  filencc : 
Juno,  and  Ceres,  whifper  ferioufly ; 

*  EartUs  incra^ef'"'^'^  All  the  ecfitions,  that  I  have  ever 
feen,  concur  in  placing  this  whole  fonnet  to  Juno ;  but  wtry  ab- 
iurdly,  in  i^y  opinion.  I  believe  every  accurate  read^,  viho  la 
acquainted  with  poetical  ^iflory,  and  the  diitindt  offices  of  thefe 
two  god^eiCpt,  and  who  then  ienoufly  reads  over  our  author's 
lines^  wiU'  agree  teith  me,  that  Ceret's  name  ought  to  have  been 
placed  where  I  have  now  prefixed  it.    Theobald. 

'  "'--'jMon plenty ;]  u  e.  plenty  to  the  utmoft  abundance; 
foifau  fignifying  plenty.    '  * 
^o  in  Adam  Davie's  poem  of  the  Life  of  jUexander : 

**  All  the  innes  of  the  ton 

**  Hadden  litcl.^^.*'  '  Steevkks. 

*  Harmonious  cbarmingiy  :-^^'\  Mr.  Edwards  would  read. 

Harmonious  charming  lay ;  ' 
For  though  (fays  he)  the  bendi^on  is  fung  by  two  goddefles,  it 
is  yet  but  one  Aiy  or  hjrmn.  I  believe  this  paflage  appears  as  it 
was  written  by  the  poet,  who,  for  the  fake  ot  the  verfe,  made  the 
words  change  places;  and  then  the  meaning  it  fufficiently  ob« 
rious.    Steevens* 

There's 
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There's  fomething  elfc  to  do  :  hufli,  and  be  mute. 
Or  elfc  our  fpell  is  iTiarr'd.  . 

[Juno  and  Ceres  wbiJpeTy  and  fend  Iris  on  employment.] 
Iris.  You  nymphs,  call  d  Naiads,  of  the  ^  wandring 
brooks. 
With  your  fedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmlefs  looks* 
♦  Leave  your  crifp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfwer  your  fummons  *,  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contraft  of  true  love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  nymphs. 

You  fun-bum*d  ficklemen,  of  Auguft  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy -day  :  your  rye-ftraw  hats  put  on. 
And  thefe  frefh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  reaper s^  properly  habited:  they  join  with 
the  nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end 
whereof  Profpero  fiarts  jiiddenfy^  and  fpeaks;  after 
which  J  to  a  flrange^  hollow  ^  and  &mfufed  noife^.they 
yanifb  heavily. 

Pro^  Xji/tde.2  I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the,  beaft  Qdtban,  and  his  confederates, 
Againft  my  life ;  tht  minute  of  their  plot 
Js  almoft  come. —  [3g  the  Jpirits.^   Welldone;— . 
avoidj— no  niore, 

•  '""•^wandring  hr$oksy']  The  modem  editor^  read  iviftJi/t^ 
hrocks.  The  dd  copy—w/W^-zVir.  I  fuppofe  we  (hould  read 
noandring^  as  it  is  here  printed.     Steeveks, 

♦  JLeave your  crj/p  channels y'^^']  Crtfff^  x.  e.  curlings  tvituiing. 
Lat.  0-i/fus.  Soifr«,  IV.  part  i.  a6H.  fc.  iv.  Hotfpur  fpeaking 
p{  the  river  Severn  t  '*"  * 

*«  And  hid  hit  crtyheJ  head  in  the  hollow  bank.*' 
CriJPf  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curt  (as  it  13 
comnoionly  called)  that  the  gentleft  wind  bccafions  on  the  furfecc 
of  waters.    Steevbws. 

Fer. 
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Fer.  This  is  ftrange :  your  father's  in  fome  pafiqn 
That  works  him  ftrongly. 

Mra.  Never  till  this  day. 
Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  fo  diftemperM, 

Pro,  You  do  look,  my  fon,  in  a  mov'd  fort, 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd  :  be  cheerful,  fir ; 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  thefe  our  a&ors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  vifion  % 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  fliall  diflblve ; 
And,  like  this  infubftantial  pageant  faded, 
^  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  :  We  arc  fuch  uuff 

As 

5  An^y  like  thehafekfs  fahrick  of  this  vifioH^  &c,]  The  CxaS 
period  at  which  this  play  was  produced,  is  unknown :  It  was  not, 
fiowever,  publifhed  before  1613.  In  the  year  160 j,  xhtTragtdf 
tf  Dariusy  by  Lord  Sterline,  made  its  appearance,  and  there  I 
find  the  following  paflF^ee  • 

**  Let  grcatnefs  other  slafly  icepters  vaunt, 

*^  Not  fcepters,  no,  but  reeds,  foon  bruis'd,  foon  brokeo  | 
**  And  let  tins  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

**  All  fades,  and  fiwcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
*<  Thoie  golden  palaces,  thofegorgpous  halls, 

*•  With  furniture  fuperfluouffy  fiir, 
*^  Thofe  {bcely  courts,  thofe  iky -encountering  walls, 
**  Evanifh  all  like  vapours  in  the  air." 
Lord  Sterline's  play  muft  have  been  wri^en  before  the  death  of 
queen  EliTiahitb^  (which  hajMien'd  on  the  94th  of  March  1605) 
as  it  is  dedicated  to  Jmmes  Vl.  Kiii^  of  Scots. 

Whoever  fliould  feek  for  this  paflage,  (as  h^^  quoted  from  the 
4to,  1603)  in  the  folio  edidon,  1637,  will  be  difappotnted,  as 
Lord  Sterline  made  confiderable  changes  in  all  his  plays,  siter 
their  firil  publication,    Steevens* 

•  Leswnotarackhehimd: — ]  *^  The  winds"  (feys  lord  Bacon) 
*^  which  move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  r»ri,  andase 
*^  not  perceived  below,  pafs  without  noife." 

The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  contemporary  with 
fihakefpcwnc.    So  in  the  Faithful  ShephtrMs.  fcw  B.  and  Fletcher : 

**  ftaUIflray      ^     "^  '    "^ 

**  In  the  middle  air,  atnl  (lay 
"  The  failing  r^it."— 

Again 
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As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  fleep, ^  Sir,  I  am  vcx'd  ; 

Bear  with  my  weaknefs  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled  : 
Be  not  difturb*d  with  my  infirmity : 
If  thou  be  pleas'd^  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repofe ;  a  turn  or  two  Til  walk, 
To  ftill  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wifli  your  peace, 

[^Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mira. 

Again  in  Da^iJ  and  Bethfahe^  ^  $99  • 

*'  Beaoog  the  clouds  into  their  fwifteft  rack  J** 
Again  in  the  proloeMe  to  the  Three  Ladies  of  Loudon^  t  9^4 : 

**  We  lift  not  ride  the  rolling  rack  that  dims  the  chryftal  ikies." 
Again  in  Shakefpearc's  33d  Sonnet; 

♦•  Anon  permits  the  bafeft  clouds  to  ride 

*'  With  ugly  rack  on.his  cejeftjal  face." 
Sir  T.  H.  inftead  of  rack^  reads  tracks  which  may  be  fupported 
by  the  following  pafTage  in  thefirft  fcene  of  Ttmon  of  Athens : 
*  **  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 

*  *  Leaving  no  traH  behind*    S tee  v  en  s . 

''  5r>,  I  am  fvex*d\ 

Bear  ivith  fny  iveakne/s;  my  old  brain  is  troubled:']  Profpero 
licrc  difcovers  a  great  emotion  of  anger  on  his  fudden  recollection 
of  Caliban's  plot.  This  appears  from  the  admirable  reflection  he 
inakes  on  the  inflgniflcancy  of  human  things.  For  thinking  men 
are  never  under  greater  dcpreffion  of  mind  than  when  they  mora- 
lize in  this  manner ;  and  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  occafion  6t  his  dif- 
order,  it  does  hot  appear,  at  flrft  view,  to  be  a  thing  capable  of 
moving  one  in  Profpero*s  circumftances.  The  plot  or  a  con- 
temptible fav^ge  and  two  drunken  Tailors,  all  ot  whom  he  had 
abfolutely  in  his  power.  There  was  then  no  appreheniion  ot 
daiiger.  But  if  we  look  more  nearly  into  the  cafe,  we  (hall  have 
reaibn  to  admire  our  author's  wonderAil  knowledge  of  nature. 
There  was  fomething  in  it  with  whicli  great  minds  are  moft  deeply 
sfie6bed,  and  that  i&,  thefenfe  of  ingratitude  %  He  recalled  to  mmd 
the  obligations  this  Caliban  lay  under  fbt  the  inftrudHons  he  had 
g^ven  him,  and  the-'conveniencies  of -life  he  had  taueht  him  to 
ufe.  But  thefe  reflexions  on  Caliban's  ingratitude  would  naturally 
recall  to  mind  his  brother's ;  and  then  thefe  tw6  working  together, 
were  very  capd>lc  of  producing  all  the  diibrder  of  paflion  here  rc- 
prefented. — That  thefe  two,  who  had  received  at  his  hands  the 
two  beft  gifts  mortals  are  capable  of,  when  rightly  employed, 
r€gal power,  and  xhtufeof  report;  that  thefe,  In  return,' fhouM 
confpire  againft  the  life  of  the  donor,  would  furely  afflift  a  gene- 
rous mind  to  itt  utmofl  bearing.    'WARBVRT0>r. 

Pro. 
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Pro^  Come  with  a  thought : 1  thank  thee  t * 

Ariel,  come. 

Profpero  comes  forward  from  the  cell ;  enter  Ariel  to 

him. 

Ari.  Thy   thoughts  I   cleave  to  * :   What's  thy^ 
pleafure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
We  muft  prepare,  '  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Art.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  prefented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear*d. 
Left  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didft  thou  leave  thefe  varlets? 

Art.  I  told  you,  fir,  they  were  red  hot  with  drink- 
ing; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kiffing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  projeft  :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
■  Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  nofes. 

As 

•  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  :]  To  cledve  to  is  to  unite  'soith  cJofey. 
So  in  Ma4fb$tb : 

**  Like  our  flrange  garments  clcavo  not  to  their  mold.'* 
AgaiA — **  If  you  (hall  cleave  to  my  confent."    Steevens. 

^  -""^to  meet  with  Caliban.']  To  meet  with  is  to  counteraMi  to 
play  ftratagem  againfmratagem. — The  tarfin  kiwws  the  temper  of 
every  one  in  his  houfe^  and  accordingly  either  meets  with  their  vices, 
or  adnjonces  their  virtues^  Her  bert'j  Country  Par/on. 

Johnson. 
So  m  Cinthid*s  Revenge f  1613: 

**  You  may  meet 

*^  With  her  abufive  malice^  and  exempt 
**  Yourfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  revenge,"    Steevens* 
>  -.^^m^  advanced  their  eye-lids,^  &c.]  Thus  Dray ton»  in  his  Ovr/ 
of  Fairie  of  Hobgoblin  caught  in  a  Spell: 

**  But  once  the  circle  got  within, 
*•  The  charms  to  work  do  fbrai|ht  begin  > 
<'  And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin : 
**  For  as  he  thus  was  bufy, 

**  A  pain 
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As  they  fmelt  oiufick  ;  fo  I  charmM  their  cars. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Toothed  briers,  iharp  furzes,    *  pricking  gofs,  and 

thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  fliins  :  at  lafl  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyoiid  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
0*er-ftunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  : 
Thy  fiiape  invifible  retain  thou  ftill  2 
The  trumpery  in  my  boufe,  go,  bring  it  hither^ 
'  For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves. 

JrL  I  go,  I  go.  {_Exit. 

Fro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whofe  nature 

*^  A  pain  he  in  his  head-piec^  feels, 

••  Agartift  a  ftubbed  tree  he  reels, 

**  And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels : 

*'  Alas,  his  brain  was  dizzy« 
*•  At  length  ujpon  his  feet  he  gets, 
**  Hobg<5)lin  fumes,  Hobgoblin  frets ; 
•*  And  as  again  he  forward  fets, 

**  And  through  the  bulhes  fcnimbtes^ 
**  A  Hump  doth  hit  him  in  his  pace, 
**  Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  fece^ 
^*  And  lamentably  tore  his  cafb 
**  Among  the  briers  and  brambles."    JdRi^do^, 
*  — — /nVi/^jg' gofs,— ]  I  know  not  how  Shakefpeare  diftin- 
gUiihed^^  frotafurxe;  for  what  he  calls  ^ras^,  is  called  ^v/i  of 
ger/e  ill  the  tnldland  counties. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  the  firft  choru^  to  Kyd*8  Cornelia,  1 595 : 
**  With  worthlefs  gerfe  that  yearly,  fruitlefs  dies." 

SteeVens. 
By  the  latter,  Shakefpeare  means  xhh  low  fort  of  gorfe  that  only 
grows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  defcribed  by  the  name 
t)f  vobins  ill  M arkham^s  Farewell  to  Hujbandry*  It  has  prickles 
like  thofe  on  a  rofe-tfce  or  a  goofebefry*  Fur%t  and  wA/«j  occur 
together  in  Mf.  Farmer's  quotation  from  Holin(hed.    Tollet. 

2  For  ftale  to  catch  thcfi  thhyvesJ]  Stale  is  a  word  in  ftrvLUng^ 
and  is  ufed  to  mean  a  hait  or  elecoy  to  catch  birds. 
So  in  A  Looking  Gla/sfor  London  and  England ,   1617  : 
**  Hence  tools  of  wrath,  ft  ales  of  temptation  !** 

So  in  Greene's  MamilUa,  1593  ^  ** fhat  (he  might  pot  ftrlke 

•    at  atitjlale^  lefl  (he  were  canvaflfed  in  the  nets/*   ^teevens. 

Nurture 
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Nurture  can  never  ftick  * ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  loft,  quite  loft  ; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :  1  will  plague  them  all. 
Even  to  roaring  : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

[Projpero  remains  invifibk* 

Enter  Ariel  haden  with  gUjlerin^  opparel^  ^c.    Enter 
CaUban^  Stephanoy  andvrinculo^  all  wet. 

CaL  Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monfter,  your  fairy,  which,  you  fay,  is  t 
harmlefs  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
*  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monfter,  I  do  fmell  all  horfe-pilsi  at  which 
my  nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monfter  ?  If  I 
Ihould  take  a  difpleafure  againft  you ;  lookyQu— , 

Triti.  l*hou  wert  but  a  loft  monfter. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  flill : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  Til  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood*wink  this  mifchance :    therefore,   fpcak 

foftly ; 
Airs  hufli'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin^  Ay,  but  to  lofe  our  bottles  in  the  pool, 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  difgrace  and  dilhonour  id 
that,  monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  Yet 
this  is  your  harmlefs  fairy,  monfter. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour* 

CaL  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  See'ft  thou.here^ 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell ;  no  noife,  and  enter  ; 

♦  Nurture  can  netvcrjikk  ;]   't^urture  is  education^    Steevens. 
5  He  has  play'd  Jack  ivith  a  lantern]  Has  led  us  about  like  au 
ignis  fafuusy  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mirc.^ 

JoHN90N. 

Do 
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Do  that  good  tnifchief,  which  may  make  this  iilani} 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban^ 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker* 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 

thoughts, 
•  Trin*  O  king  Stephano !  o  peer !  o  worthy  Ste- 
phano ! 
Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 
Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  tra(h. 
Trin.  Oh,  ho,  monfter ;  ^  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery  : — o,  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this  hand, 
ril  have  that  gown* 

Trin.  Thy  grace  Ihall  have  it* 
CaL  The  dropfy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  *  Let's  along. 

And 

•  Trin,  O  ting  Stephano  I  6 peer  !  o  worthy  Stephano  / 

hooky  ivhatawararohehereisforthee!']  The  humout 
of  thefe  lines  confifls  in  their  being  An  alluiion  to  an  old  celebrated 
ballad,  which  begins  thus  :  King  Stephen  kxjos  a  ivor thy  peer '^-^zn'A, 
celebrates  that  king's  parfimony  with  regard  to  his  ivarJroh' 
^There  ai^  two  ftanzas  of  this  ballad  in  Othello*    War  bur  ton, 

Thfe  old  ballad  is  printed  at  large  in  Thi  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetfy^  vol.  i.     Percy. 

^  J  —  «iw  huw  ivhat  Belongs  to  a  frippery  :— ]  h  frippery  Wais 
a  fliop  where  old  cloaths  were  fold.     Fritferie\  Fr. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ufe  it  in  this  fenfei  in  Wit  wthout 
Moneyy  2£i  II : 

**  As  if  I  were  a  vsxoiWigfrippeiy!^ 
%Q\VLMonfieur  deOlive^  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  1606:  *•  PaiT- 
iftg  yederday  by  the  frippery ^  I  fpied  two  of  them  hanging  odt 
at  a  fiall  wi&  a  gskmbrell  tnnift  from  (boulder  to  ihoulder." 

The  perfon  who  kept  one  of  thefe  (hops,  was  called  tiftipper. 
So  again  in  Monjieur  tie  Olive y   i6c6  : 
♦*  Taylors,  friffers^  brokers." 
Again,  ibid  :  **  What  is  y«ur  profefEon,  I  pray  ? — Fiippcrlc^  my 
lord." 
Again:  "  Farewell/r/^^,  ferewell  petty  broker." 

Strypc,  in  the  life  of^  Stowe,  fays,  that  thefe j^;)^cr/ li red  in 
Birchin-lane  and  Comhill.    Steevens. 

•  Firftcdit.  Let^s  alone.    Johnson. 

Let*j 
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And  do  the  murder  firft :  if  he  awake^ 

From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  Ikin  with  pinches; 

Xf  ake  us  ftrange  (luff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quier,  monfter. — Miftreft  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  ^  under  the  line  \ 
Now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkirti 

Trin.  Do,  do ;  We  fteal  by  line  and  level,  and'C 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  \  thank  thee  for  that  jeft;  here's  a  garment 
for*t :  wit  fliall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country  :  ^eal  by  line  and  levels  is  an  excellent 
pafs  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for*r* 

Trin.  Monfter,  come,  '  put  fome  lime  upon  your 
Angers,  artd  aWay  with  the  reft. 

CaL  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  Ihall  lofe  our  time^ 
And  all  be  turnM  *  to  barnacles,  or  to  ape3 
With  foreheads  villainous  low* 

Ste, 

Let^s  alone  may  nlean— Let  yoU  ancl  I  only  go  to  commit  the 
murder^  leaving  Trinculo,  who  is  fo  folicitous  about  the  trq/h  of 
drt&f  behind  us.    Steevens. 

9  under  the  line  :'\  An  allufion  to  what  often  happens  to 

people  who  pafs  the  line.     The  violent  fevers,  which  they  C094 
tract  in  that  not  climate^  make  them  lofe  their  hair. 

Edwards'  MSS. 
Perhaps  the  allufion  is  to  a  more  indelicate  difeafe  than  any  pe* 
cuiiar  to  the  equinoxial. 
So  in  "The  NoBle  SoUier^  16  J2  : 

**  *Ti8  hot  going  under  the  Une  there.'* 
Again,  \n  Lady  jili many j  16^9:       ■ 

**  ' Look  to  the  clime 

**  Where  you  inhabit ;  that's  the  torrid  aon^. 
**  Yea,  there  goes />6r /^tf/'r  away ,*' 
Shakefpeare  feems  to  defign  an  equivoque  between  the  equi-* 
noxial  and  the  girdle  of  a  woman.     Steevens. 

'  futfome  lime^  &c,]  That  is,  birdlime.     J0HK8ON. 

*  to  hamacles^  or  to  apes]  Skmner  fays  barnacle  is  Af^er 

Scoticus*     The  harnade  is  a  kind  of  ibell-fifti  growing  on  the  bot- 
toms of  (hips,  and  which  was  anciently  fuppofed,  when  broken 
off,  to  become  one  of  tbefe  gecfe.     Hall,  in  his  Firgedemarum^ 
lib.  iy.  fat.  2.  feems  to  favour  this  fuppoiition  ; 
Vol..  I.  .  H  -  *«  Tlie 
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Ste.  Monftcr,  lay  to  your  fingers;  help  to  bcaf 
this  away,  where  my  hogfhead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom  :  go  to,  carry  thb. 

Trin.  Artd  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

^  A  noife  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  J)>irits  injhape 
of  hounds^  hunting  them  about ;  Profpero  and  Aiiel 
fetting  them  on* 

pro.  Hey,  Mountain^  hey ! 

/ri.  Silver  !  there  it  goes.  Silver  ! 

Pro.  J^uryy    Fury!    there.    Tyrant^    there!    bark, 

hark  I 

iTo  Ariel']  Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind 

their  joints 
llVith  dry  convulfions ;  fliorten  up  their  finews 

^*  The  Scottifh  harnacliy  if  I  might  choofc, 
**  That  of  a  wormc  doth  waxe  a  winged  goofc,"  &c. 
So  likewife  Marfton,  in  hit  Makcontent^  1604  : 

**  ■  like  your  Scotch  barnacle^  now  a  block, 

**  Inllantly  a  worm,  and  prefently  a  great  gpofe." 
"  There  are,**  (fays  Gerard,  mhis  Herbaly  edit.  1597.  page 
J39O  **  i^  *^e  north  parts  of  Scotland  certaine  trcos,  whereon 
xio  growc  (hell-fi(hes,  &c.  &c.  which,  felling  into  the  wateiv 
do  become  fowls,  whom  we  call  hamakles}  in  the  north  of 
England  3r<w/^rf/if;  and  in  Lancalhirc  tree  geefcy**  &c. 

This  vulgar  error  deferves  no  ierious  conratation.'  Commend 
me,  however,  to  Holinihed,  (vol.  I.  p.  3S.)  who  dedaVes  himfcli; 
to  have  iben  the  feathers  of  thefe  barnacles  "  hang  out  of  the  fhcll 
at  leaft  two  inches.^  And  in  the  27  th  fong  of  Draytoa's  P^- 
yoJhioHy^  the  fame  account  of  their  eeneradon  is  j^ven. 
Again,  in  Fdlentinian^  by  B.  and  l-letcher: 

•*  not  till  barnacles 

**  Breed  in  my  fides.'*  Collins. 
^  A  noife  of  hunters  hearii 4 — ]  Shakefpeare  might  have  had  in 
view  "  Arthur* s  Chace^  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and 
think  that  it  is  ^  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  unknown 
huntfmen  with  an  exceeding  great  found  of  horns,  as  if  it  was 
a  very  hunting  of  fome  wild  beaft.**  See  a  Treatlfe  of  Speffres 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  Peter  dc  Loier,  and  publiihed  in 
quarto,  1605*    Dt^Gray^ 

With 
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With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make 

them. 
Than  pard^  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Art.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro^  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly  2  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  : 
Shortly  ftiall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  [^EjceunU 


A  C  T    V.      S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Before  the  celh 

Enter  Profpero  in  his  magick  robes^  and  Ariel 

Pro.  Now  does  my  projeft  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  fpirits  obey ;  *  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     Hovrs  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  fixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  faid  our  work  fliould  ceafe. 

Pro.  I  did  fay  fo. 
When  firft  I  raisM  the  tempeft.     Say,  my  fpirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Art,  Confined  together 
In  the  lame  falhion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Juft  as  you  left  them ;  all  prifoners,  fir. 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  re!eafc.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftraded ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  forrow,  and  diimay  ;  but,  chiefly, 

♦  and  time 

Goes  upright  <i\j!th  his  carriage i^^]  Alluding  to  One  carrying  a 
burthen.  Thw  critical  period  ot  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wi(h« 
Time  brings  forward  all  the  expeded  events,  without  faultering 
tmder  his  burthen.    Steepens. 

H  2  Him 
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Him  tiat  you  tertnM  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzaby 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds  :  your  charm  fo  ftrongly  works 

*em. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affeftions 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Do'ft  thou  think  fo,  fpirit  ? 

Jri.  Mine  would,  fir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  ihall. 
Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch  %  a  feeling 
Of  theirafflidions  ?  and  fliall  not  myfelf. 
One  of  their  kind,  *  that  reliih  all  as  iharply, 
Paffion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  ftruck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reafon,  *gainft  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  a<ftion  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  t  they  being  penitent, 

'  •— -tf  touch,  a  feeling']  A  touch  is  z/en/ation. 
So  in  Cymbeline : 

'*  a  touc/j  more  rare 

**  Subdues  all  panjrs,  all  fears." 
So  in  the  i4ifl  fonnet  of  Shakefpeare  : 

"  Nor  tender  feeling  to  bafc  touches  prone.** 
Agairt  iti.  the  C/V/7  ff'ars  of  Daniel,  b.  I ; 

**  I  know  not  how  their  death  gives  fuch  a  touch.** 

Steevens. 
*  tlat  reli/hall  asjharply^ 

Paffion  oi  they^ ]  Paffion  is  a  verb  in  Shakefpeare.    I 

feel  every  thing  with  the  fame  quick  fenfibility,  and  am  moved 
hy  the  fame  p^ons  as  they  are.     So  in  The  Gent.  ofFerona : 
*'  Madam,  'twas  AriBdnt  fiaffioning 
*'  ForThefeus*  perjury,"  &c. 
Again,  in  his  Fenus  and  Adonis : 

**  Dumhlj  (tic  fajionsj  frantickly  (he  doatcth.** 
Again,  in  Lovers  Labour's  Loft^  a6l  I.  fc.  i : 

**  1 /<r^/i  to  fay  wherewith." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eeny  b.  II.  c.  9  : 
'*  —to  fee  the  maid 

"  So  ikmngely  pajioned " 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  K.  Rich.  II : 

**  ^^Jf  grief,  need  friends,  like  you,"  &c#    SxEsrEic** 

The 
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The  Ible  drift  of  my  purpofe  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further  :  Go,  releafe  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  fenfes  TU  reftore, 
And  they  ihall  be  themfelves. ' 

^/.  ril  fetch  them,  fir.  f^/>. 

Pro.  ^  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  ftandinglakes, 
and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  fands  '  with  printlefs  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-ihine  do  the  green  four  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whofe  paftime 
Is  to  make  midnight  muflirooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  folemn  curfew ;  by  whofe  aid 
^  (Weak  mSdlers  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 

The 

''  Te  elvei  of  bills ,  offiandlnglakes^  and  gronfei\'\  This  (peech 
Dr,  Warburton  rightly  obferves  to  be  borrowed  from  Medea's  in. 
Ovid:  and  ^'  it  proves,  fays  Mr.  Holt,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  Shakefpeare  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fentiments  of 
the  ancients  on  the  fubjeft  of  inchantments.**  The  original  lines 
arc  thefc : 

^^  Aurseque,  &venti,  montefcjue,  amneiquey  lacufque, 

**  Diique  omnes  neraorum,  diique  omncs  no^s  adcue," 
The  tranilation  of  which,  b^  Golding,  is  by  no  means  literal, 
and  Shakefpeare  bath  clofelv  followed  it : 

♦♦  Ye  ayrcs  and  wincis ;  ye  ehes  of  hillsy   of  brookes,   of 
**  woods  alone  ; 

•*  Ofjlanding  lakes^  and  of  the  night,  approche  ye  everych 
*♦  one."  Fakmer. 
Te  ehves  of  hills ^  &c.]  Fairies  and  elves  are  frequently  in  the 
poets '  mentioned  together,  without  any  diflin£tion  of  character 
that  I  can  recollect.  Keyfler  fays  that  alp  and  alf  which  is  elf 
vrith  the  Suedes  and  Rnglijb^  equally  iignified  a  mountain,  or  a 
daemon  of  the  mountains.  This  feems  to  have  been  its  original 
meaning;  but  Somner's  Di^.  mentions  elves  or  furies  or  the 
mountains,  of  the  woods,  of  the  fea  and  fountains,  without  any 
diflin6tion  between  elves  and  fairies.    Toli.et. 

•  vjitb  frintjefs  foot 

Do  chafe  the  ehhing  Neptune^ — ]  So  Milton  in  his  Mafque  s 
**  ^^liilft  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
**  Thus  Ifetmy^r/W/^  feet."    Steevens. 

*  (fTeak  mafters  though  ye  he) — ]  The  meaning  of  this  pailage 
may  be ;  Though  you  an  hut  inferior  mafiers  of  thefe  fupcrnatural 

JH  3  fovjers^'^ 
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The  noon-tide  fun,  calPd  forth  the  mutinotts  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove*s  5oui  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  ftrong-bas*d  promontory- 
Have  I  made  Ihake ;  and  by  the  fpurs  piuck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak*d  their  fleepers ;  op*d,  and  kt  them  forth 
By  my  fo  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  mufick,  (which  even  now  I  do) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  V\\  break  my  ftaff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 
IMI  drown  my  book.  [^Solemn  muJickJ^ 

Jfie-enter  Ariel :  after  him  Alonfo  with  a  frantick  gejture^ 
attended  by  Gonzalo.  Sebajlian  and  Antkonio  in  like 
manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francifco.  They  aU 
enter  the  circle  which  Projpero  had  made^  and  there 
ftand  charmed ;  which  Pro^ero  obferving^  Jpeaks. 

A  folemn  air,  and  the  belt  comforter 

To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  ufelefs,  boird  within  thy  flcuU ' !  there  ftand. 

For  you  are  fpell-fl:opp*d. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  foctablc  to  the  ftiew  of  thine, 
Fall  fcllowly  drops, — The  charm  diflblves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  fteals  upon  the  night, 

powerSi'^th§ugky0u  poffefs  them  hut  in  u  ld<w  degree.     Spenfer  ufta 
the  fftme  kiadof  exprcflion,  b.  III.  cant.  8.  ft.  4. 

**  Where  (he  (the  witch)  wai  wont  her  forights  to  entertain, 
•*  Tbemafters  of  her  art :  there  was  fhe  fain 
*♦  To  call  them  all  in  orfier  to  her  aid."    Steevens, 
— -boirdw;/i»/a/i^>«^/J  So  in  the  Mid/ummer  Nigbfs 
J^ream : 

^*  Lover9.^<i  madmen  ^lave  ^yjsihfettblng  b'alns,  Sec^** 

Steevens. 

Melting 
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Melting  the  darknefs,  fo  their  rifing  fenfes 
Begin  to  chafe  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reafon. — O  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preferver,  and  a  loyal  fir 
To  him  thou  foUow'ft ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed.— Moft  cruelly 
Didft  thou,  Alonfo,  ufe  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  aft ; — 

Thou*rt  pinchM  for't  now,  Sebaftian. Flclh  and 

bloods 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expeird  remorfe,  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebaftian, 
(Whofe  inward  pinches  therefore  are  moft  ftrong) 
Would  here  have  killed  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thcCi^ 
Unnatural  though  thou  art  !-rTheir  underftanding 
Begins  to  fwell  5  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  ihortly  fill  the  reafonable  Ihore, 
That  now  lies  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  >— Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my'cell  ;-^ 
I  will  dif-cafc  me,  and  myfelf  prefent,       [Exit  Ariel 

As  I  was  fometime  Milan  : quickly,  fpirit; 

Thou  flialt  e'er  long  be  free. 

uiriel  enters  fingingy  and  helps  to  attire  hmi* 

Where  the  heefucks^  there  fuck  I; 

Jn  a  ccrwjlifs  bell  I  lie  : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bafs  back  Idofy^ 

^ After fummery  merrily: 
M^rifyy  merrily^  fhall  I  live  now  y 
Under  the  bhffom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro^ 

*  TJjou'rt  fincPJ/or^t  n^nvy  Sehqftian.^FJeJh  and hloody']  Thus 
the  old  copy :  Theobald  points  the  pailage  in  a  different  manner, 
and  perhaps  rightly  x 

*'  Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebaftian,  flefli  and  blood* 

Steevens. 
'  After  fummer-y  merrily :]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  edi- 
tions.   Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  fubftitutcd/«»:/?/,  becaufc  Ariel 

H  4  ttdkt 
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Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  Ihall  mifs 
thee; 
But  yet  thou  flialt  have  freedom  :  So,  fo,  fo. 
To  the  king^*s  ihip,  invifible  as  thou  art : 

talks  of  ridbg  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fkncy* 
That  circumftance  i?  ^vcn  only  to  d^fign  the  time  of  night  in  v^hich 
fairies  travel.  Qne  would  think  the  coniideration  of  the  cirpum^ 
Hances  (hould  have  fet  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  fpirit  of  great  de- 
licacy, bound  by  the  charms  of  Profpero  to  a  conftant  attendance 
on  his  occafions.  So  that  he  was  confined  to  the  ifland  winter  and 
fummer.  But  the  ronghnefs  of  winter  is  reprefented  b^  Shake- 
fpeare  as  difagrepable  to  fairies,  and  fuch  like  delicate  fpjnts,  who, 
on  this  account,  conftantly  follow  Aw/wr.  Wgs  not  this  then  the 
moll  agreeable  circumftance  of  Anel's  new-recovered  liberty,  that 
Jie  could  now  avoid  ixjinter^  and  follow  Jammer  quite  round  the 
globe  >  But  to  put  the  matter  quite  out  of  qu^ion,  let  us  con« 
Sdcr  the  meaning  of  this  line : 

There  I  couch  "juhen  &wls  do  cry. 
Where  T  in  the  co^vjlifs  heU^  and  *ojhere  the  hcefuch^  he  telk  us : 
this  muft  needs  be  \nfum?tter.    When  ?  when  ovjU  qy^  and  this  \% 
In  ^winter  : 

"  When  blood  is  nippM,  and  ways  be  foul, 

**  Then  nightly  fings  the  ftaringowl." 

The  Song  of  IVinter  in  Lovers  Labour  Loji. 
The  confequence  is,  that  Ariel  Jlies  after  fummet.     Yet  the  Ox-*- 
^rd  Editor  has  adopted  this  judicious  emendation  of  Mr.  Theo- 
bald.   Warburton. 

Ariel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ifland,  fum-* 
mer  and  winter,  as  he  w^s  fometimes  fept  on  {o  long  an  errand  as 
to  the  Bermoothes*  When  he  fays,  On  the  hafi  hack  I  do  fly ^  &c, 
he  fpeaks  of  his  prefept  fituation  only,  nor  triumphs  2n  the  idea 
of  his  future  liberty,  till  the  laH  couplet  \ 

Merrily^  n^erri^t  &c. 
The  b^t  is  no  bird  of  paflage,  j^nd  the  expreftion  is  therefore  pro* 
bably  ufed  to  fignify,  npt  that  he  purfues  fummer^  but  that  after 
Jummer  isfafty  he  rides  upon  the  {o^  down  of  a  bat*s  back,  which 
fuits  not  improperly  with  the  delicacy  of  his  airy  being. 

Shakefpeait,  who,  v^  his  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream^  ha? 
pla^d  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  in  its  eyes,  might,  through  the 
fame  ignorance  of  natural  hiflory,  have  fuppofed  the  bat  to  be  a 
bird  or  paiTage.  Owls  cry  nbt  only  in  winter.  It  is  well  known 
that  thejr  are  to  the  full  as  clamorous  in  fummer ;  and  as  a  proof 
pf  it.  Titania,  in  the  Midfumttier  Night*s  Dream^  the  time  of 
ff)iicn  is  fuppofed  to  be  May,  commands  her  faeries  to^keep  hack 

The  clamorous  0^*^:1^  that  nightly  hoots.  St££V£NS. 

There 
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There  Ihalt  thou  find  the  mariners  afleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  mafter,  and  the  boatfwain^ 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place  j 
And  prcfently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Jri.  *  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulfe  twice  beat.  [jEir//. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazet 
ment 
Inhabits  here;  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  fir  King, 
The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Profpero : 
For  more  aflurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  fpcak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

jilon,  WheV  thou  be*il  he,  or  no^ 
Or  fome  inchanted  trifle  to  abufe  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulfe 
Beats,  as  of  fleih  and  blood ;  and,  fince  I  faw  thee^ 
The  afiiidion  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which,  • 
I  fear,  a  madnefs  held  me  :  this  muft  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  moft  ftrange  ftory. 
^  Thy  dukedom  I  refign ;  and  do  intreat. 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  :— But  how  Ihould  Pro- 
fpero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pre.  Firft,  noble  friend. 
Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whofc  honour  cannot 
Be  n>eafur'd,  or  confined. 

GoHp  Whether  this  be. 
Or  be  not,  TU  not  fwear, 

♦  To  Jrink  ff}e  air"-"-*  is   an  expreflion  of  fwiftncfe  of  the 
fame  kind  as  to  devour  the  vjay  in  Henry  IV.     Johnson. 

*  Thy  dukedom  I  rrfign^ ]    The  duchy  of  Milan  being 

through  the  treachery  or  Anthonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown 
f)(  Naples,  Abnfo  promifes  to  r^lign  his  claim  of  fovereignty  for 
Uie  future.    Steevens* 

Pro. 
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pro.  You  do  j'et  tafte 
Some  fubtiltlcs  o*  the  ifle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  ; — Welcome,  my  friends  all :—  * 
Butyou,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  1  fo  minded, 

{Jfide  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highnefs*  frown  upon  you. 
And  juftify  you  traitors  ;  at  this  time 
ril  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  fpeaks  in  him.  [^Afide. 

Pro.  No  : 1 

For  you,  moft  wicked  fir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infeft  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankeft  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  requirp 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  muft  reliore, 

Jhn.  If  thou  be*ft  Profpero, 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  prefervation  : 
How  thou  haft  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fince^ 
Were  wreeky  upon  this  (hore ;  where  I  have  loft^ 
How  fhfirp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! 
My  dear  (on  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  7 1  am  woe  for't,  fir. 

*  'x^ho  three  hours  Jmr]  The  unity  of  time  is  moft  ri- 

jgpudlj  obferv'^d  in  this  piece.  The  fable  fcarcely  takes  up  a 
greater  number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  rcprefentation  ; 
and  from  the  very  particular  care  which  our  author  takes  to  point 
out  this  circumftancc  in  fo  many  other  paflkges,  as  well  as  nere. 
It  fhould  feem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental,  but  purpofely  deiigned 
to  ihew  the  admirers  of  Ben  Jonfon's  art,  and  the  cavillers  of  the 
time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play  within  all  the  ftrideft  laws  of 
regularity,  when  he  chofe  to  load  himfelf  with  thecritick's  fetters. 

The  Boatjycain  marks  the  progcefs  of  the  day  again — ^vJ^ich 
hut  three  ^Iqyes  Jinccy  &c.  and  at  the  bcrinning  of^this  a£t  the  du- 
ration of  the  time  employed  on  the  Itage  is  particularly  afcer* 
tained  ;  and  it  refers  to  a  paflage  in  the  firft  a6l,  of  the  fame  ten- 
<icncy.  The  ftorm  was  raifed  at  leafi  two  glafles  after  mid-day^ 
and  Ariel  was  promiied  that  the  'yaarkfi^uU  ceafe  at  tYitJixth  hour. 

Steevens, 

^  f  am  ivoefor^ty  jfr.]  i.  e.  I  am  forry  for  if.  To  he  hvoc^  is 
often  ufed  by  old  writers  ^  fignify,  to  hefony.  So  Chaucer :  Sec 
The  Court  of  Love ^  p.  56. 
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Akn.  Irreparable  is  the  lofs  ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 
You  have  not  fought  her  help ;  of  whofe  foft  graoe^ 
Por  the  like  lofs,  I  have  her  fovereign  aid. 
And  reft  myfelf  content. 

Alon,  You  the  like  lofs  ? 

Pro.  '  As  great  to  me,  as  Jate }  and,  fupportable 
To  make  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weako: 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  loft  my  daughter. 

Jhn.  A  daughter  ? 
O  heavens  1  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wifli, 
Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed. 
Where  my  fon  lies.      When  did  you   lofe  your 
daughter  J 

Pro.  In  this  laft  tempeft.     I  perceive,  thefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reafon  ;  and  fcarce  think. 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howfoe*'er  you  have 
Been  juftled  from  your  fenfes,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Profpero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thruft  forth  of  Milan  5  who  moft  firangielf 
Upon  this  ihore,  where  you  were  wrecked,  was  landed 
To  be  the  lord  on*t.     No  more  yet  of  this  ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firft  meeting.     Welcome,  fir ; 
iThis  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants. 


>I  luoUi  le  W9, 


**  That  I  preFume  to  her  to  writin  fo." 
So  in  the  play  of  The  F^ur  Ps^  1569 : 

"  But  be  ye  furc  I  would  be  woe 

*^  That  yofli  ihould  chance  to  be^^  ne  Au" 

StfitVEKS. 

'  Af  great  tom^  mskfie^-'-^'l  My  I0& is af  gMiC at  }^«ure,  and 
baa  as  lately  happened  to  me.    JoHNsoNt 

And 
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And  fubjeds  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in ; 
My  dukedom  fincc  you  have  given  nie  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  leaft,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  cell  opens^  and  difcovers  Ferdinand 
arfdMranda  playing  at  chefs. 

KHra.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 

Fer.  No,  ray  deareft  love, 
I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mra,  '  Yes,  fof  a  fcof e  of  kingdoms,  you  fliould 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Abn.  If  this  prove 
A  vifion  of  the  ifland,  one  dear  fon 
Shall  I  twice  lofe. 

Seb.  A  moft  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  feas  threaten,  they  arc  merciful ; 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  caufe. 

Jlon.  Now  all  the  bleffings  [^Ferd.  kneels. 

Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about  I 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'ft  here. 

Afira.  O  !  wonder  ! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  fuch  people  in't ! 

Pro.  *Tis  new  to  thee, 

•  l/j,  far  a /core  of  kingdoms  y^-'^-^']  I  take  the  fcnfe  to  be  only 
this  :  Ferdinand  woufd  not,  he  fays,  play  her  falfe  for  the  «a«»r/f/; 
yes,  anfwers  (he,  I  would  allow  you' to  do  it  for  fomething  lefs 
than  the  world,  for  fjoenty  kingdoms^  and  I  wi/h  you  well  enough 
to  allow  you,  after  a  little  ivrakgk^  that  your  play  was  feir.  bo 
likewife  L)r.  Gray.    Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  pun^anon,  and  then  the  fenfo 
would  be  as  follows : 

Tis^  for  a/core  of  kingdoms  you  Jh^uld  vor^n^y  ' 
And  I  voculd  call  it  fair  play ; 
becaufe  fuch  a  contefi  would  be  worthy  of  you.    STfiEVENS* 

jllon. 
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Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft  at 
play  ? 
Your  eld'ft  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  howrs  ; 
Is  flie  the  goddefs  that  hath  fevered  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  (he's  mortal ; 
'But,  by  immortal  Providence,  lhe*s  mine : 
I  chofe  her,  when  I  could  not  afk  my  farther 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought,  I  had  one  :  ihe 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  faw  before ;  of  whom  1  have 
Received  a  fecond  life,  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me, 

jilon.  I  am  hers  : 
Bur,  oh,  how  oddly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  alk  my  child  forgivenefs  ! 

Pro.  There,  fir,  flop; 
Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrance  with 
An  heavinefs  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 
Or  fliould  have  fpoke  ere  this.  Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  bleffed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Jlon.  I  fay,  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thruft  from  Milan,  that  his  ifTue^ 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  o,  rejoice 
-Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  fet  it  down 
With  gold  on  lafting  pillars  :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  hulband*find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himfelf  was  loft ;  Profpero  his  dukedom, 
Jn  a  poor  ifle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourfelves, 
'  When  no  man  was  his  own. 

JlofK 

■  When  ntf  man  was  bis  ^xv».]  Vovwhen  perhaps  Ihould  be  read 
when.    Johnson. 

men 
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Jbn.  Give  me  your  hands  i 
Let  grief  and  fotrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wifh  you  joy ! 

Gon^  Bc*t  fo.  Amen  ! 

Re-enter  ArieU  "^ith  the  Mqfiet'  and  Bont/wam  cmazeMf 
folhiving* 

0  look,  fir,  look,  fir,  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophefy'd,  .if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown  :— Now,  blafphemj'. 
That  fwear*ft  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on  (bore? 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boat/.  The  beft  news  is,  that  we  have  fafely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  Ihip,-— 
Which  but  three  glaffes  fince,  we  gave  out  fplit,— 
Is  tight,  and  yarc,  and  bravely  rigged,  as  when 
We  firft  put  out  to  fea# 

jiri.  Sir,  all  this  fervice  ^ 

Have  I  done  fince  I  went*  >  [y^<^# 

Pro.  My  trickfy  fpirit !  *  J 

Alon.  Thefe  are  not  natural  events ;  they  ftrengthen. 
From  ftrange  to  ftranger:— Say,  how  came  you  hither  i 

^Hjcn  16  certainly  right  ;  \.  e*-  at  a  time  'ixhcn  no  one  was  in  hit 
fenfes.  Shakefpeare  could  not  have  written  'vchercy  Vu  €•  in  the 
ifland)  becaufe  the  mind  of  Profpero,  who  lived  in  it,  had  not 
been  difordered.  It  is  iliU  faid^  in  coUoouial  language,  that  a 
madmati  is  n^t  bis  owm  man,  u  e.  is  not  maKer  of  hlmiclf. 

Stbevens. 
*Jl^trickfy^/n//]  is,  I  believe,  my  clever,  adroit  fpirit, 
Shakefpeare  ufes  the  tame  word  elfewhcre : 

**  that  for  a  trickjy  word 

**  Defy  the  matter."  ' 
6o  in  the  inteiiude  of  the  DifoheMeHt  Child ^  bl.  1.  no  4ate  \ 
**  -^pi^-invent  and  feck  out 
**  To  make  them  go  trickfie^  gaHaunt  and  cleanc." 
Again,  in  the  interlude  or  J^#^  ^»</£/2{i^,  i<;66: 

^*  Mary,  fir,  now  is  Maifter  Jacob  trioune  indeede, 
**  That  is  all  trickjic  and  gallant,  ^c.** 


Again,  in  Warner's  AihiorCs  Englamfj  1602,  b*  VI,  ch*  3 1 5 
**  There  was  a  tridjie  girl,  I  wot  albeit  clad  in  gray." 

TEN'S 

Boat/. 


gray. 
Steeven's. 
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^oatf.  If  I  did  think,  fir,  I  were  well  awake, 
IM  itrive  to  tell  you*     We  were  dead  aflcep  \ 
And  (how,  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
WherC)  but  even  now,  with  Ilrange  and  feveral  noifes 
Of  roaring,  Ihrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diverfity  of  founds,  all  horrible^ 
We  were  awakM ;  ftraightway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  frefhly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  fliip ;  our  matter 
CapVing  to  eye  her  :  On  a  trice,  fo  pleafe  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done  ?  T 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  flialt  >  [^^idt^ 
be  free*  J 

Ahn.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'et  men  trod  j 
And  there  is  in  this  bufinefs  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  condufl:  ^  of :  fome  oracle 
Muft  rectify  ourHcnowledge* 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 
Do  not  infcft  your  mind  ^  with  beating  on 
The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs ;  at  picked  leifure. 
Which  fliall  be  fliortly,  fingle  Til  refolve  you, 
*  -(Which  to  you  Ihall  feem  probable)  of  everv 

'  Thefe 

3  //<^g//aflejepj  The  old  copy  reads— ^Z* deep.    Steevexs* 

^  -^cendudyi^r  conductor.  So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  mt 
tf  bis  Humour  : 

*'  Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your  c9nduH.*^  Steevens^ 

*  ■  ■  ^^mth  heating  on 

The Jlrangencfs^  &G.],  A  fimiiar  exprefHon  occurs  in  one  of 
the  parts  of  Hen/Vl  : 

<<  your  thoughts 

**  Beaton  a  crown.*' 
Beating  may  mean  hammerings  working  in  the  mind,  dwdlling 
long  upon.  So  in  the  preface  to  Stanyhurft's  Tranjlation  ofFirgUy 
1^82  ;  *'  For  my  part,  I  purpofe  not  to  heat  on  everye  childifit 
tittle  that  concerneth  profodie.  Again,  Miranda,  in  the  fecond 
fcene  of  this  play,  tells  her  father  that  the  ilorm  is  flill  heating  in 
her  mind.     Steevens. 

*  (Which  toyoujballfeemtrohahh)'\  Thcfe  words  feem,  at  the 
firft  riew,  to  have  no  ufe;  lome  lines  are  perhaps  loft  with  whidi 

they 
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Thefc  happened  accidents :  till  when,  be  cbecrfuf^ 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.   Come  hither,  ^ 

fpirit;  {rArj^ 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  :  >l^ta^^ 

Untie  the  fpell.     How  fares  my  gracious  fir  ? 
There  are  yet  miffing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel^  drMtig  in  Caliban^  Stephano^  and 
Trincuhy  in  their  Jiokn  apparel. 

.  Ste.  Every  man  Ihift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  htmfelf ;  for  all  is  but  fortune  :— * 
Coragio,  buUy-monfter,  Coragio  ^ ! 

yr/«.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  iight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  thefe  be  brave  fpirits^  indeed  ! 
How  fine  my  matter  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chaftife  me.  ^ 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 
What  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Anthonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fifli,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable?. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  thefe  men,  my  lords. 
Then   fay,     if  they   be   **  true  : — This    mif-fliapen 
knave,— 

they  were  copneftcd.    Or  we  may  explain  them  thus  s  I  will  re 
folvc  you,  by  yourfelf,  which  method,  when  you  hear  the*  fbry 
[of  Anthonio 's  and  Sebaflian's  i^Xot]  Jhall  feem  probable  ^  that  is, 
Jhall  Jeferveyour  approbation.     Johnson. 

Surely  Profpero's  meaning  is  :  "I  will  relate  to  you  the  means 
by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  accompfifli  thefe  ends ;  whidi 
means,  though  they  now  appear  ftrangc  and  improbable,  will 
then  appear  otherwife.'*    AnonymoIis. 

7  Coragio  /]  This  exclamation  of  encouragement  I  find  in  J. 
Florio's  Tranjlation  of  Montaigne^  1603  : 

——  You  often  cried  Cm-agio^  and  called  9a,  9a," 


<c 


Again,  in  the  Blind  Be^ar  of  Alexandria^  1 598«    Steevens. 

^  — /r«f  .•— -]  That  is,  honeft^  A  true  man  is,  in  the  language 
of  that  time,  oppofed  to  a  thief.  The  fenfe  is,  Mark  <iOhat  th^e 
men  wear  ^  and  fay  if  they  art  bonejl.    Johnson  r 

Mrs 
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iii%  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  fb  ftrong 
That  could  controul  the  moon,  make  flows  and  cbbs^ 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power  : 
Thefe  three  have  robbed  me  ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  baftard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  thefe  fellows,  you 
Muft  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darknefs,  t 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  fliall  be  pinch'd  to  death* 

Jlon.  Is  not  this  Stephano>  my  drunken  butler? 

Set.  He^s  drunk  now  :  Where  had  he  wine? 

Jlon.  ^  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  Where  Ihould 
they 

•  JIful  Trinculo  is  reeling  rife ;  'tvhereJhoi/U  they 

FinJtbisfrandLiqvoR  that  hath  giUedtbemf — ]  Shal:ei|)eare, 
tobe  fure,  wrote— grand  'lixir,  alluding  to  the  jr/i^^  Elixir  of 
the  alchyniiib,  which  they  pretend  would  reflore  youth,  and  con- 
fer immortality^    This,  as  they  faid,  being  a  preparation  of  gold 
they  called  AummpotabiU ;  which  Shakeipeare  alluded  to  in  the 
Word  gilded  \  as  he  does  again  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra : 
**  How  much  art  thou  unlike  Mark  Anthony  ? 
«*  Yet  coming  from  him,  thzt great  med^tlne  hath, 
"^  With  his  tina  giUed  tYitt^^ 
But  the  joke  here  is  to  mfinuate  that,  notwith {landing  all  the 
boafts  of  the  chymifls,  fack  was  the  only  rellorer  of  youth,  and 
faeftower  of  immortality.    So  Ben  Jodfon,  in  his  E'very  Man  out 
€fins  Hutnotr  .•— **  Canarie  the  very  Elixar  and  Ipirit  of  wine.** 
This  ieems  to  have  been  the  cant  name  for  fack,  of  which  the 
£ngU(hwere}  at  that  time,  immoderately  fond.  Randolph,  in  his 
JealoUs  Lovers^  fpeakingofir,  lays,-^-"  A  pottle  of  Elixar  at  the 
••  Pegafus  bravely  cafoufed.**    So  again  in  Fletcher's  MonJUur 
Thomas^  aa  III : 

'^  —-Old  reverend  fack|  which,  for  ought  that  I  can  read 

"  yet, 
**  Was  that  philofopher's  ftone  the  wife  king  Ptolemeus 
**  Did  all  his  wonders  by.**— — 
The  phraie  too  of  being  j^////^// was  l  trite  one  on  this  oecafioil. 
Fletcher,  in  his  Chances ;— **  Duke,  Isjbe  not  drunk  too  f  Whore» 
A  little  ^Idtd  oWy  fi' ;  old/ack^  oldfaci^  boysP*     Warb. 

As  the  alchymiil's  Elixir  was  fuppof<id  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old 
reading  may  itand,  and  the  allulion  holds  good  without  any  alte- 
ration.    St££VENS« 

Vol.  t  I  FJn4 
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,  Find  t;his  crand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?— • 
How  cam  ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  fuch  a  pickle,  fince  I  faw  you 
laft,  that,  I  fear  me,  wfll  never  out  of  my  boiies :  I 
fliall  not  fear  fly-blowing  '. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp  *. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  ifle,  firrah  ? 

Ste.  I  Ihould  have  been  a  fore  one  then. 

Jlon.  This  Is  a  ftrange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on. 

[Pointing  to  CaUban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  dlfproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  fhape  : — Go,  firrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wife  hereafter. 
And  feek  for  grace  :  What  a  thrice-double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worlhip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro4  Go  to ;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  beftow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Sebi  Or  ftole  it,  rathen 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highnefs,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  fliall  take  your  reft 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  FlI  wafte 
With  fuch  difcourfe,  as,  I  not  doubt,  fliall  make  It 
Go  quick  away  :  the  ftory  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 

*  — j^-3/wju/«^.]  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into  the 
fiinkingpool;  aud/Ki//»^  pf^erves  meat  from  ^^ilmvi/t^. 

Steevens. 

*  .^^-^htt  a  cramp.]  i.  e.  I  am  all  over  a  cramp.  Profpero  had 
ordei^ed  Ariel  to  jhorten  up  their  Jinews  with  aged  cramps.  Tovch 
me  not  alludes  to  x^Mtforeiufs  occafioned  by  them.  In  the  next  line 
the  fpeaker  confirms  this  meanmg  by  a  quibble  on  the  wordy^r* 

Steevens* 

Since 
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Since  I  came  to  this  ifle  :  And  in  the  mom, 
m  bring  you  to  your  Ihip,  and  fo  to  Napii, 
Where  I -have  hope  to'fee  the^uptiats 
Of  thefe  our  dear  beloved  folemniz*d  j 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  whwc 
Every  third  thought  fliall  be  my  grave. 

Jlon.  I  long 
To  hear  the  dory  of  your  life,  which  mud 
Take  the  ear  ftrangely. 

Pro.  ini  deliver  all ; 
And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpitious  gales. 
And  fail  fp  expeditious,  that  ihall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  ofK — My  Arid  ;^  chick,"— |  ^  t 
That  is  thy  charge :  then  to  the  elements       1  ^^   * 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  I— iplcafe  you,  draw  near. 

[^Esoemt  omnu. 
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Spoken    by   I^rospezo. 

TifO  ff^ffty  charms  are  allo^erthrmvrij 

And  what  fir  ength  I  havens  mine  ozvn^ 
ff^ich  is  moft  faint :  mnv^  *tis  true^ 
I  mufi  be  here  corjfin^d  iyyoUy 
Orfent  to  Naples :  Let  me  noty 
iince  I  have  n^  dukedom  got ^ 
Andpardoffd  the  deceiver y  dwell 
In  this  bare  i/landj  by  your  ^Ui 
But  releafe  me  from  my  bands^ 
^  With  thi  help  of  your  good  hands • 
Gentle  breath  ofyourSy  my  fails 
Mufi  fill  J  or  elfe  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  topleafe :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant : 
*  Jndny  ending  is  defpair, 
Vhlefs  i  be  relief  d  by  prayer. 

Which 

'  With  the  bilpy  &c.]  By  your  applaufe^  by  clapping  hands* 

Johnson^ 
Noife  was  fuppofed  to  diflblve  a  fpell*    So  twice  before  in  this 
>lay: 

**  No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  beJ  filent." 
Again :  •*  huifh !  be  mute, 

**  Or  elfe  our  J^il  is  marred.**    Steetens* 
♦  jind  ffiy  ending  is  diftair^ 

Unkfs  I  he  relieved  iy  prayer  i"]  This  alludes  to  the  old  ftories 
4old  of  the  defpair  of  necromancers  in  their  laft  moments,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them. 

War  BUR  TON, 

It 
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Which  pierces  foy  that  it  qjfaults 
Mercy  itfel^y  and  frees  aU  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be^ 

Let  your  indulgence  fet  me  free  ! 

It  is  obferved  Qf  The  Tempift^  that  its  plan  is  regular;  this  the 
author  of  The  Revifal  thinks,  what  I  toink  too,  an  accidental 
tStBi  of  the  ftory,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But 
whatever  might  be  Shakefpeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting 
ihe  plot,  he  has  made  it  infirumental  to  the  produ&on  of  many 
characters,  diverfified  with  boundlefs  invenuon,  and  preferred 
with  profound  (kill  in  nature,  extenfive  knowledge  of  opinions, 
and  accurate  obfenration  of  life.  In  a  fingle  drama  are  here  exhi- 
bited pnnces,  courtiers,  andfailors,  all  fpeaking  in  their  real  cha« 
ra^rs.  There  is  the  ag^cy  of  airy  fpirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
goblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the  tumults  of  a  fiorm,  the 
adventures  of  a  de(art  ifland,  the  native  effufion  of  untaught  af- 
fe^on,  the  puniihment  of  guik,  and  the  final  happinefs  of  the 
pair  for  whc^  our  paffions  and  reafon  are  equally  interefted. 

JOHNSOX* 
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VERONA. 


Pcrfons  Reprcfented. 


Duke  of  Milan,  father  to  5ihi(t, 

pSheus?  }  '^'  '^  Gentkmn. 
Anthonio,  father  to  Protheus. 
Thurio,  afoolijh  rival  to  Fakntine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  efcape* 
Hoft,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Out-laws. 

Speed,  a  clownifh  fervant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  the  like  to  Protheus. 
Panthino  \  fervant  to  Jnthonio. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Ferona^  beloved  of  Protheus. 

Silvia,  the  duke  of  Milan^s  daughter y    beloved  (f  Fih 

lentine. 
Lucett^,  waiting^womati  to  Julia, 

Servants^  mujicians. 

SCENE^  fometimes  in  Verona;  fomefimes  in  Mlani 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 

V 

'  Panthino^']  In  the  enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old  0007, 
this  attendant  on  Anthonio  is  called  Pantbion^  but  in  thp  play, 
zlyf^ys  PandfiMOn    ST£;£y£2fs* 
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•^  Jr.  .■  ,» 

O    F 

*V   E   R   O   N  A, 

ACT     I.      SCENE    I. 

An  open  place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  andProtheus. 

Vol.  Ceafe  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Protheus; 
»  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits : 

Wert 

*  Some  of  tbe  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  fh>m  The  Arcadia^  book  I.  chap,  6,  where  Pyrocles 
confents  to  head  the  Helots.  (The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers' Company,  Auj;.  ajd,  1^88.;  The  love* 
adventure  of  Julia  refembles  that  of  Viohi  m  Twelfth  Nighty  and 
is  indeed  common  to  many  of  the  ancient  novels.    Steeveks. 

Mrs.  Lenox  obferves,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  that  the 
(lory  of  Prot/jeus  and  Julia  might  be  taken  from  a  fimilar  one  in 
the  Diana  of  George  o£  Montemayor.—^^  Thispailoral  romance," 
fays  (he,  **  was  tranilated  from  the  SpaniJb  in  Shakejpeare*s  time.** 
I  have  feen  no  earlier  tranflation,  than  thzt  of  Bartholomew  Ton^^ 
who  dates  his  dedication  in  No^vetnher  1598,  and  Meres^  in  his 
Wit^s  Treafuty^  printed  the  fame  year,  exprefly  mentions  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Ferona.  Indeed  Montemayor  was  tranilated  two  or 
three  years  before,  by  one  Thomas  fPllfon ;  but  this  work,  I  am 
perfuaded,  was  never  publi(hed  entirely;  perhaps  fome  parts  of 
It  were,  or  the  talc  might  have  been  tranilated  by  others.  How- 
ever Mr.  Steevens  fays,  very  truly,  that  this  kind  of  love-adven-^ 
sure  is  frequent  in  tlie  old  novelifis.    Faemee. 

There 
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Wer't  not,  alFeftion  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 

I  rather 


There  is  no  earlier  tranflation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  t)ian  that  of  B.  Younge^  Sep* 
tembcr  1598.  Many  tranflations,  however,  after  they  were  li» 
cenfcd,  were  capricioufly  fupprcfled.  Among  others,  *'  The 
Decameron  of  Mr.  John  Boccace  Florentine,**  was  **  recalled  by 
my  lord  of  Canterbury's  commands."  I  much  lament  having 
iiet«r  met  with  a  work  entitled,  **  A  Catalogue  for  Engliihe 
printed  Bookes,"  entered  at  Stationers' Hall,  May  8,   1595. 

Steevens. 

*  It  is  obfervablc  (I  know  not  for  what  caufe)  that  the  ftyle  of 
this  cojnedy  is  lefs  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unafiedled 
than  th^  greater  pait  of  thi^^thor's,  though  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  firu  he  wrote.     Pope. 

It  may  veiy  well  be  doubted,  whether  Shakefpeare  had  any 
other  hand  in  this  piny  than<  the  enlivening  it  with  fome  fpeeches 
and  lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  eafily  diflinguifhed, 
as  being  of  a  different  llamp  from  tie  reft.     Han  mer  . 

To  this  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  juft,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Sh^kcfpeare's  %\jorft flays ^  and 
is  lefs.  corrupted  thun  any  othtr.  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  deter- 
mines, that  if  aify.  propf  cat^  he  draivnfrom  manmr  andjlylij  thi$ 
^U^  muft  he  fent  facking^  and  feek  for  its  parent  elfewhere*  Ho^v 
ether^vife^  fays  he,  dp  painters  difiinguifh  copies  from  originals^  and 
have  not  authors  their  peculiar  Jiylc  and  manner  from  vJnch  a  true 
critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter^-  I.  ana  afraid  this 
illuftration  of  a  critic's  ^ence  will  not  prove  what  is  defired.  A 
^inter  knows  a  copy  from  an  origin^  by  rules  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thefe  by  which  critics. know  a  tranilation,  which  if  it  be 
literal,  and  literal  it  mufl  be  t)o  referable  the  copy  of  a  pidhire, 
will  be  eaiily  diftingui(hed.  Copies  are  known  from  onginals, 
even  when  the  pointer  copies  hia  owa  picture ;  iQ  if  an  author 
Ihould  literally  tranilate  his  work,  he  would  loCe  the  manner  of  an 
original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  pi&ire  with  the  imitation 
ef  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  eafily  known,  but  good  imita- 
tions are  not  dete^ed  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  bcft 
judges,  often  miilaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always 
peculiarities  equally  diftinguiihable  with  thofe^of  the  painter. 
The  peculiar  manner  of  each  anfes  from  the  deiirc,  i^iural  to 
every  performer,  of  facilitating  his  fubfequent  works  by  recur- 
rence to  his  former  ideas  ;  this  recurrence  produces  that  repctitioa 
which  is  called  habit.  The  painter,  whqfe  work  is  partly  intd- 
kdtual  and  partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind)  the  ^x  and  the 

hand^ 
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I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 

To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 

Than,  living  dully  lluggardiz'd  at  home, 

"Wear  out  thy  youth  with.  ♦  fliapelefs  idienefs* 

But,  fince  thou  lov'ft,  lovcftill,  and  thrive  therein. 

Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Protheus,  when  thou,  haply,  feeft 
Some  rare  npte-worthy  objeft  in  thy  travel : 
Wilh  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs. 
When  thou  doft  meet  good  nap  ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

raL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs. 

Pro.  Upon  fome  book  I  love.  Til  pray  for  thee. 

band,  the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yer,  fpme 
painters  have  differed  as  much  fiiom  themfelves  as  from  any  other ; 
and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  is  little  refemblance  between  the 
flrft  works  of  Raphael  and  the  laft.  The  (ame  variation  ipay  bo^ 
expeded  in  writers ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  feems,  that  they  am 
lefs  fubjed  to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  worka  may  bo 
yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  compolition  we  may  difcover 
the  author  vnth  probability,  though  feldom  with  certain^m 
When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  la 
the  ferious  and  lumcrous  icenes,  the  language  and  fentiments  of 
Shakefpeare.  It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  mou  powerful  efiufions^ 
k  has  neither  many  diveriities  of  character,  nor  fhiking  dclineai 
tions  of  life,  but  it  abounds  in  yMipu  beyond  moft  of  his  plays^ 
and  few  have  more  lines  or  paflagp,  which,  ilngly  confidered, 
are  eminently  beautifuL  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  wrfl" 
not  very  fuccefsful,  and  fufpe<^  that  it  has  efcaped  corruption, 
only  bccaufe  bein|;  feldom  played,  it  was  lefs  ezpofed  to  the  ha- 
suirds  of  tranfcription.    Johnson. 

*  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homejy  Wi/J:]  Milton  has  th<[ 
feme  play  on  words : 

**  It  is  for  homefy  features  to  keep  honuy 

**  They  had  their  name  thence."    Steevens. 

♦  '''^^Jhapekfs  idlenefsJ^  The  ex{>reffion  is  fine,  as  implying 
that  idknefs  prevents  the  giring  kny  ibrm  or  charai^  to  the  man** 
ners.    Warb^kton, 

Val. 
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Fdl.  That's  on  fome  Ihallow  ftory  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Lcander  crofs'd  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  ftory  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  fhocs  in  love. 

yal.  *Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  fwom  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  ^  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

F4I.  No,  I  will  not ;  for  ft  boots  thee  not.   . 

Pro.  What  ? 

Val.  To  be  in  love,  where  fcom  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-fore  iighs ;  one  fading  mo- 
ment's liiirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  haplefs  gain  ; 
If  lou,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
*  However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  elfe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquilhed. 

5  'ftayj  give  me  not  the  hoots.']  A  proverbial  expreffion, 

though  now  difuTed^  fignifyine,  don\  make  a  laughbg  ilock  of 
me;  don't  play  upon  me.  The  French  have  a  phrafe,  BaiUer 
foin  en  come  5  which  Cotgrave  thus  interpfcts,  To  give  pm  the 
boots ;  to  felfhim  a  bargain.     Theobald* 

Perhaps  this  expreilion  took  its  origin  from  a  fport  the  country 
people  iA  WarWickihire  ufe  at  their  harveft-home,  where  one  fiu 
as  judge  to  try  mifdemeanors  committed  in  harved,  and  the  pu- 
nifhment  for  the  men  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  Happed  on  the 
breech  with  a  pair  of  hoots.  This  they  call^:i;/W  them  the  hoots. 
I  meet  with  the  fame  exprcffion  in  the  old  comec^^  called  Mother 
£ omhicf  hy  hyliy : 

**  What  do  yowgive  me  the  hoots  V* 
Again,  in  The  Weakcft  ^oes  to  tfje  U^flll^  iai  comedy,  161 8  : 

**  —Nor  your  fat  bacon  can  carry  it  away,  if  you  offer  us 
the  hoots. ^*    '    •   • 

The  hoots y  however,  were  an  ancient  engine  of  torture.  In 
MS.  Harl.  6999 — 48,  Mr.  T.  Randolph  writes  to  lord  Hunfdon, 
&c.  and  mentions,  in  the  P.  S.  to  his  letter,  that  Geo.  Flcckc  had 
yefterday  night  the  hoots^  and  is  faid  to  have  confeflcd  that  the  E. 
of  Morton  was  privy  to  the  poifoning  the  E.  of  Athol,  1 6  March, 
l<8o:  and  in  another  letter,  March  18,  1580,  •' — that  the  laird 
•f  Whittingham  had  the  boots^  but  without  torment  confef^*d^ 

&C/*      St££V£NS. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  So,  by  your  circumilance,  you  call  me  fooL 

Fal  So,  by  your  circumftance,  I  fear,  you'll  prdv^- 

Pro.  *Tis  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love.  ^ 

FaL  Love  is  your  mailer,  for  he  mailers  you ; 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoked  by  a  fool^ 
Methinfcs  Ibould  not  be  chronicled  for  wift.. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  fay.  As  in  the  fweetell  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fineft  wits  of  all. 

f^al.  And  writers  fay.  As  the  moft  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit    . 
Is  turned  to  folly ;  blading  in  the  bud, 
Lofing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  efie£ts  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte  I  time  to  counfel  thee. 
That  art  i  votary  to  fond  defire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  2  my  father  at  the  road 
Expeds  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  Ihipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

FaL  Sweet  Protheus,  no;  now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  fuccefs  in  love,  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewife  will  vifit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

FaL  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  fo,  farewell  I 

lExit. 

Pro*  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myfelf,  my  friends,  ana  all  for  love» 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  negledt  my  ftudies,  lole  my  time, 

•  However y  hut  afoJIy^^  This  love  wiU  end  in  zfoolijh  oBUn^ 
to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  fpend  your  w//,  or  it  will  end 
in  the  lofs  of  your  w//,  which  will  be  overpowered  by  the  folly  of 
Jove.    Johnson, 

War 
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War  with  good  ^souniel^  fct  the  world  at  nou^t^; 
.?Madc  wit  with    roufing  weak,    heart  fick  with 
thought* 

•  Enter  SpeetL 

SpteL  Sir  Protheus^  fave  you :  SaWyou  my  tnafter  > 

jPfit?*  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  hnbark  for  Milan^ 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  ihlppy  already  ; 
And  I  have  play*d  the  flieep,  in  lofing  him, 

JV^4  Indeed,  a  Iheep  doth  very  often  ibray. 
An  if  the  Ihepherd  be  awhile  away« 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  mafter  b  a  :ftep« 
herd  then,  and  1  a  fheep  ? 

Vro^  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  hdms  are  his  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  fleep, 

Tro.  A  filly  anfwcr,  and  fitting  well  a  flieep# 

Speed.  This  proves  me  ilill  a  meep* 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  matter  a  ihcphcrd. 

Speedk  Nay,  that  I  cati  deny  by  a  circumftanct. 

Pro.  It  fliall  go  hard,  but  1 11  prove  it  by  another* 

Speed*  The  Ihepherd  fceks  the  Iheep,  and  not  the 
flieep  the  fliepherd ;  but  I  feek  my  mailer,  and  my 
mailer  feeks  not  me  :  therefore  1  am  no  (heep. 

^  Made  wit  VDitbmufingnveaky^'l  VtrinaJe  tt3A^tt^4  TitHr^ 
Julia  I  /j^  made  me  *umrwtif  g0od  eounfei^  and  mtkt  vuit  vjeak 
nvith  mufing.    Johnson* 

Surely  there  is  no  n^  of  emendation.  It  is  Julla^  who  Bms 
airrady  made  ivU  iveai  with  mufing,  &c.     Stee yens, 

•  This  whole  fcenc,  like  many  others  in  thefe  jplays  (ibme  of 
which  I  believe  were  written  by  Shakefpeare,  ^ud  others  inter- 
polated by  the  players  j  is  compofed  of  the  loweft  and  mod  triflisg 
conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  grofs  tafte  of  the  sigc 
he  lived  in ;  Pufuh  nt  pktccrent*  I  wHh  I  had  authority  to  leave 
them  out ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  could,  fet  a  mark  of  reprobation 
upon  them  throughout  this  edition.    Pope, 

That  this,  like  many  other  fcenes,  is  mean  and  vulgar,  will 
'be  univcrfally  allowed ;  but  that  it  was  interpolated  by  the  playcra 
feems  advanced  without  any  proof,  only  to  give  a  ^eater  licence 
tocriticifm.    Johnson, 

Pro^ 
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Pro.  The  theep  for  fodderfoUowsthe  iheplf^rd, 
the  Ihepherd  for  the  food  follows  not  thfe  ^bepi 
thou  for  wages  foHoweft  thy  mafter,  4?hy  ttiefter  'for 
wages  follows  not  thee  :  therefore  thou  aft  a  lhee>%' 

Speed.  Such  iinother  proof  will-tfeafce  mc-cry  taa. 

Pro.  But  doft  thou  hear  ?  gffv^  thou  my  -tetter  to 
Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  *fir:  ^I,  aloftmuftou,  gave  y<Mir  Idt* 
ter  to  her,  a  lac'd  mutton  ;  and  fhe,  a  lac'd  miittoov 
^ve  me,  a  loft  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  fmall  a  pafture  for  fuch  a  -ftore  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharg-d,  you  were 
beft  ftick  her. 

•     Pro. 

'^  I^  a  kji  mutton^  ganye your  Utter  to  her^  a  lac* d mutton  ^^-^^^ 
Speed  calls  himfelf  a  loft  muttony  becaufe  he  had  loft  his  maltex, 
tad  becaufe  Prbtheus  had  been  provitog  him  a  Jberp.^  But  why 
does  he  call  the  lady  a  lac*d  mutton  T  Wenchers  are  to  ^is  dOf 
called  mutton-mongers ;  and  confequeptly  the  obje£l  of  their  paflioa 
muil,  by  the  metaphor,  be  the  mutton.  And  Cotgrave,  in  hit 
Englifli-Frehch  Didionary,  explains  lac*d.  mutton^  Une  garfe^ 
futuiny  file  dejoye.  And  Mr.  Motteux  has  rendered  this  pailage 
of  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  of  his  fourth  book,  Cailles  coif  hies 
mignonnement  chantans^  in  this  manner ;  Coated  quails  and  lacM 
'mutton  ivaggijhh  Jinging.  So  that  lac* d  mutton  has  been  a  fort  of 
ibndardphrafe  ror^ir/j^//^^r^.    Theobald. 

Nafti,  in  his  Haveiuithyou  to  Saffron  Walden^  1595,  fpeaking 
of  Gabriel  Harvey's  incontinence,  lays :  he  voould  notjiick  to  extm 
rotten  lac'd  mutton.  So  in  the  comedy  of  The  Shoemaker* s  Holiday^ 
or  the  Gentle  Crafty  1610 : 

"  Why  here's  good  lac* d  mutton^  as  1  promised  you*'* 
Again,  in  Blurt  Mt^fter  Confiahky  1602  : 

**  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  ftomach,  and  I  long  for  lac* d mutton!^ 
Again,  in  Whetflone's  Promos  and  Caffandra,  icyS  2 

**  And  I  finelt  he  lov'd  lac*dmuiion  well." 
Again,  Heywood,  in  his  Love*s  M'tftrefsy  1636,  ipeaking  of  Cu« 
pid,  fays,  he  isthe  **  Heroof  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me'e,  and 
monfieur  of  mutton  lac*d*^    Steevens. 

A  laced  mutton  was  fo  efbblifhed  a  name  for  a  courtezan,  that  a 
ftreet  in  Clerkenwell,  which  was  much  frequented  by  women  of 
the  town,   was  formerly  called  Mutton-lane.     It  is  mentioned, 
with  many  othen  of  the  (ame  character,  in  A  A^^iu  Trwi  to  cheat , 
ibe  Druil.  1639: 

"  Search 
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Pro.  ■  Nay,  in  that  you  are  a  ftray ;  'twere  bcrf 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  fir,  lefs  than  a  pound  Ihall  ferve  m« 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  miftake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
•Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  faid  flie  ?  *  did  fhe  nod.  (^Speednodu 

Speed.  1. 

Pro.  Nod,  I  ?  why,  that's  noddy  ^ 

^eed.  You  miftook,  fir;  I  faid,  ftie  did  nod: 
and  you  aik  me,  if  fhe  did  nod  ;  and  I  faid,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  fet  together,  is — noddy^ 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  fet  it  to-* 
gether,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  fliall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

**  Search  all  the  alleys,  Spittle  or  Pickthatch, 
**  Tumbull,  the  Bank-fide,  or  the  M inoricB, 
♦*  White  Friars,  St.  Peter's  Street,  and  Muttcn-laue.^ 
Again,  in  Blurt  Mafter  ConftahU^  by  Middleton,  1602  : 

*^  La%.  Pilcher,  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  flomach,  and  I  long  for 
laced  mutton. 

"  Pilch.  Plain  mutton  without  a  lace  will  4o  for  me.** 
Before  I  met  with  this  pailage,  I  own  I  Onderftood  laced  mrnttmi 
in  the  fenfe  of  mouton  galoiue^  and  could  not  at  all  account  for  io 
ftrange  an  expreffion.    From  the  above,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
phrafe  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  caille  coiffee.    Ma  lone. 

■  Ni^  in  that  you  are  a/lrayi^^l   For  the  reafon  Protheut 
.  gives,  Dr.  Thirlby  advifes  that  we  (hould  read,  a  Jlray^  i.  e-  a 
Ibay  (heep ;  which  continues  Protheus's  banter  upon  Speed. 

Theobali>. 
*  ■  did  Jhe  nod?}  Thcfe  words  have  been  fuppliod  by 

fome  of  the  editors,  to  introduce  what  follows.    Steevens. 

^  Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards*  80  in  The  Inner  Temple  Mq/k^ 
by  Middleton,  1619 :  **  I  leave  them  wholly  (fays  Chnftmas)  to 
my  eldefl  fon  Nodtfy^  whom,  during  his  minority,  I  commit  to 
the  cuilody  of  a  fair  of  knaves  and  one  and  thirty.**  Again,  in 
Quarles's  Firgin  Widow^  1656:  "  Let  her  forbear  chcft  aiid 
nod^^  u  games  too  {moyJA.^*    Stesve^s. 

Speeds 
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Spiecl.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  muft  be  fain  to  bear 
With  you. 
Pro.  Why,  ^r^how  do  yoii  bear  with  me  ? 

•  ^ed*  Marry,  fir,  the  letter  very  orderly  ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains* 

Pro.  Befhrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speeds  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe. 

Pro.  Come^  come>  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
Whatfaidlhe? 

Speed.  Open  yoUr  purfe ;  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  deliver^* 

PrD%  Well,  fir,  hete  is  for  your  paiAs :  Whatfaid 
ibe? 

Speed.  Truly,  fir,  I  think  you^U  hardly  win  hef. 

jPra%  Why )  Could^fl  thou  perceiva  fo  much  from 
her?  ' 

.  Speed*  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
lier ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducket  for  delivering 
your  letter :  And  being  (o  hard  to  me  that  brought 
your  mind>  I  fear,  ihe'U  prove  as  hard  to  you  in 

*  telling  her  mitid%  Give  her  no  token  but  ftonfes ; 
fot  ihe*s  as  hard  as  fteel. 

Pro*  What,  faid  ihe  nothing  ? 

Speeds  No,  not  fo  much  as — takt  this  for  thy  pains. 
To  teffify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  ^you  hAve 
tcitern*dme;  in  requital  whereof,  hencefofth.  carry 
your  letters  yourfelf ;  and  fo,  fir,.  I'll  commend  you 
Co  my  mafter. 

Pro.  Go,  go, .  be  gone,  to  fave  your  Ihip  from 
wreck ; 
Which  cannot  periih^  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  deftiu'd  to  a  drier  death  on  fliore  :— 

♦  ^*  *i  r    teUing  her  */W.]  The  old  copy  reads,  your  ihind. 

Steevens, 


$     "■  ■    j^ou  iave  ufttm^dme ;]  You  have  ^tified  me  with  a 
<tefttr^uftttH^  ox  tiften^  that  is,  with  a  fixpence.        Johnsoi^. 
The  trfd  reading  is  ceftertCd.    Mr.  Rowe  made  the  alteration^ 

Steevkns, 

Vot.  I,  K  I  muft 
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I  muft  go  fend  fome  better  meffenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  fuch  a  worthlefs  poftr 

[Exeunt  feveraUy^ 

SCENE        IL 

Changes  to  Julia* s  chamber ^ 

Enter  Julia  and  Lmetta. 

Jul.  But  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Lmc.  Ay,  madam ;  fo  you  fhimble  not  unheedfullf • 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen^ 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthieft  love  ? 

Lmc.  Pleafe  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  fhew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  fliallow  fimple  /kill. 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamora:  > 

Lmc.  As  of  a  knight  well  fpoken,  neat  and  fine  ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  fliould  be  mine  ^ 

Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatlo  ? 

Lmc.  Well,  of  his  wealthy  but,  of  himfelf,  fo,  fo« 

Jul.  What  think*ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Protheus  ? 

Lmc.  Lord,  lord !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now  ?  what  means  this  p^on  at  his 
name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;  'tis  a  paffing  ihame, 

•  '•^'^he  never  JhouUhe  ntine.^  Perhaps  the  infigBificanqr  of 
iir  Eglamour's  cbarader  is  buriefqued  in  the  following  paflkge  in 
Decker's  Satiromajiix. 

"  Adleu^ /r  Eglamour ;  adieu  lute*flring,  curtain-rod,  goofe- 
qtiill,  &c,'*  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys^  is  the  hero  of  an  anrient 
metrical  romance,  ^*  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fofter-lane,  at 
the  fygneof  the  Harteihomc,  by  John  Wailey.**  bl.  1.  no  date. 

STE£V£Na« 
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That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 

I  Should  cenlure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not.  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  reft  ? 

Luc.  Then  thus, — of  many  good,  I  think  him  beft, 

Jul.  Your  reafon  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon ; 
I  think  him  lb,  becaufe  I  think  hiih  fo. 

Jul  And  would*fl  thou  have  me  caft.  my  love  oa 
,  him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov*d  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  I  think,  beft  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  fpeaking  Ihews  his  love  but  fmall. 

Luc.  Fire,  that  is  clofeft  kept,  burns  moft  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  Ihew  their  love. 

Luc.  Oh,  they  love  leaft,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Perufe  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  JuUa^—S^Yf  fr^^  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  ihew. 

Jul.  Say,  fay  ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine'fl  page ;  and  fent,  I  think,  from 
Protheus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

JuL  Now,  by  my  modefty,  *  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  confpire  againft  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 

^  Should  cenfure  thus  &c,]    To  cenfure  means,  in  this  place, 
Co  pais  fentence.    So  in  Othello : 

*<  to  you,  lord  governor, 

**  Remains  the  cen/ure  of  this  bellilh  villain."   Stee,vins# 
•  ^'m.^afooMy  broker  /]  A  broker  was  ufed  for  matchmaker, 
fometimes  for  a  procurcfc.    Johnson. 
So  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamond^  1 599 : 

**  And  flie  (oh  flie)  thefe  \ytdi'brokeri  unclean,. 
•*  The  monfters  of  our  fex,  &c.*'    Steevuns* 

K  2  Aad 
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And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  fee  it  be  retum'd; 
Or  elFe  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  loye  deferves  more  fee  than  Kate. 

Jul.  Will  ye  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [£r//. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  ihame,  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  flie,  that  kn6ws  I  am  a  maid^ 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modefty,  fay  Na^  to  that ' 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  conflrue,  Jfy* 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  fooliih  k>ye. 
That,  like  a  tefty  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe. 
And  prefently,  all  humbled,  kifs  the  rod  ! 
How  churliihly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  f 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  tQ  {mile  !* 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  afk  remiffion  for  my  foUy  pail  >^ 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

B^-eni^r  Lucitta* 

Luc.  What  would  yoyr  ladyfliip  ? 

JuL  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  it  were ; 
That  you  might  kill  your  "  ftomack  oayour  mftaf. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is*t  that  you 
Took  up  fo  gingerly  ? 

Lmc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didft  tTiou  ftoop  then  ? 

^  -"~:/^  No»  t^that^  &c,]  A  paraphrafc  on  tfaeoM  pro?c^, 
**  MaidsYay^ff^,  anrftakcit.      Steevenb. 

* 'ftomach  on  your  m$^t^  Stomach  wai  ufcd  fiw  faffUm  or 

•bSinacy.     JbHNSdN. 
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Imc*  To  take  a  paper  up,  that  I  let  fall. 

JuU  And  IS  that  paper  nothh^  ? 

Lmc.  Nothing  concemiflg.  me. . 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  thofe  that  it  concerns. 

jLiw:-  Madam,  it  will  tsxst  lye  where  it  concemf, 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

JuL  Some  love  of  youtiJ  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhime. 

Jjic.  That  I  might  fing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note ;  your  ladyihip  can  fct. 

JuL  Ai  little  by  fuch  toys  as  may  be  poffibic  : 
Bcft  iing  k  to  the  tune  o( Light  o'  love*. 

Luc*  It  is  t€)o  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  feme  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  fing  it. 

JuL  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  fo  Hi^. 

JuL  Let's  fee  your  fong  :— How  now,  manioc  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  ftitt,  fo  you  will  fing  it  c^t : 
And  yet,  mcthinks,  I  do  not  like  this  time. 

JuL  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  Ne?,  madam,  it  is  too  fliarp. 

JuL  You,  minion,  are  too  faucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harih  a  defcant ' : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  ♦  to  fill  your  fong. 

JuL  The  mean  is  drowned  with  your  unruly  bafe. 

Ijic.  *  Indeed,  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus. 

Jul. 

*  Lighf  0*  love,']  Tbii  tune  5i  g\ven  in  a  note  on  Much  atb^ 
shout  Nothing  J  SL£i  III,  {c,\y,     Steevens. 

3  too  harjh  'm  defcant:]  Bcfcant  is  a  term  in  mu(ic;     Sec 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  note  on  the  firfl  fpeech  in  K,  Richard  III. 

SteeveKs. 

♦  ^^-»^lui  a^  mean  &c.]  The  mean  is  the  tetwr  in  mufic. 
So  in  the  enterludc  oiMary  Magdalene^ s  Repentmunce^  '  5^9  • 

**  Utilitic  can  fing  the  bafe  full  cleane, 
**  And  noble  honour  (hall  fing  the  mtaiee^^    Steevens* 
'  Indeed^  I  bid  thelafe  for  Prothems,]  The  fpeaker  here  turn* 
the  allufion  (Which  hef  m'iflref^  employed)  from  the  ha/f  in  mujick 
to  a  country  exercife.  Bid  the  hafe:  in  which  fome  purfue,  and 

K  J       *  othert 
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Jul.  This  babble  fhallnot  henceforth  trooble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  proteftation !  —  [Tears  it. 

Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  ftrange ;  but  Ihe  would  be  belt 
pleas'd 
To  be  fo  angered  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul  Nay,  would  I  were  fo  anger'd  with  the  lame ! 
Oh  hateful  hands,  to  tearfuch  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wafps ;  to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  llings  !^ 
V\\  kifs  each  feveral  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia ; — unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  againft  the  bruifing  ftones. 
Trampling  contemptuoufly  on  thy  difdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ — hve-wounded  Protheus  :— 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bofom,  as  a  bed. 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  healed ; 
And  thus  I  fearch  it  with  a  fovereign  kifs. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Protheus  written  down  : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 
Except  mine  own  name  ;  that  fomc  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea  ! 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— • 
Poor  forlorn  Protheus,  paj^nate  Protheus, 
To  the  fweet  Julia ;— that  I'll  tear  away; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  fith  (o  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  \ 

others  are  made  pHfoners.  So  that  Lucetta  would  intend,  by  this, 
to  fay,  Indeed  I  take  pains  to  rnnke  you  ^.  captive  to  Protheui'ft 
paffion. — He  ufes  the  rameaHufion  in  his  Venus  and  Adonii  : 

**  To  ^/V/the  winds  a  bafe  he  now  prcpwes," 
And  in  his  Cymbelint  he  mentions  the  game : 

**  ———Lads  more  like 

•^  To  run  the  country  hafc^    War^urtok, 

Th» 
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Thus  will  I  fold  thcm^  one  upon  another ; 

Now  l^ifs^  embrace^  contend^  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lmc.  Madam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  father  ftays* 

Jul  Well,  let  us  go. 

Lmc.  What,  Ihall  thefe  papers  lie  like  tell-talei 
here? 

Jul  If  thou  refped  them,  beft  to  take  them  up, 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  dpwn ;; 
Yet  here  they  fliall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  ^  I  fee,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Luc.  Kjj  madam,  you  may  iay  what  fights  you  fee ; 
I  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  pleafe  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

'  I  fee  you  have  a  month* s  mind  to  them.'\  A  jnontb^s  Tniudvn^  an 
anntverfary  m  times  of  po^ry  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Ray  calls  it,  a  Icfs  fo- 
lemnity  directed  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed.     There  was  alfo  a 
yearns  mind^  and  a  vjeeVs  mind.     See  Proverbial  Pbrafes. 

This  appears  from  the  interrogatories  and  obfenrations  againft 
the  clcrjp^,  in  Ac  year  155a.  Inter,  7.  **  Whether  there  are 
mny  month* s  minds ^  and  anuivtrfarits  V*  Strype's  Memorials  of  the 
Riformation^  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

"  Was  the  month* s  mind  of  fir  Will.  Laxton,  who  died  the  laft 
month  (July  1 9S^*)  his  hearfe  burning  with  wax,  and  the  morrow 
mafs  celebrated,  and  a  fermon  preached,'*  &c.  Strype's  Mem. 
vol.  iii.  p.  305.    Dr.  Gray. 

A  month* s  mind^  in  the  ritual  fenfe,  fignifies  not  defire  or  incli- 
nation, but  remonfb-ance ;  yet  I  fuppofe  this  is  the  true  original 
of  the  expreffion,    Johnson. 

Puttenham,  in  his  ^r/ ^P^r/ry,  1589,  chap.  24.  ijpeakingof 
Poetical  Lamentations^  fays,  they  were  chiefly  ufcd  *'  at  the  bu- 
rials of  the  dead,  alfo  at  month^s  minds^  and  longer  times:'*  and 
in  the  chuithwarden's  accompts  of  St.  Helens  in  Abington,  Berk- 
{hire,  155B,  thefe  mouth* s  minds ^  and  the  expences  attending 
them,  are  frequently  mentioned.  Indead  of  month* s  minds^  they 
are  fometimes  called  month* s  monuments^  and  in  the  Injunc- 
tions of  K.  Edward  VI.  memories^  Injun^f.  21.  By  memories^ 
fays  Fuller,  we  underftand  the  Obfequia  for  the  dead^  which  fomo 
fey  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  heathen  Parentalia. 

If  this  line  was  defiened  for  a  verfe,  we  fliouW  read—mon/i^ 
mind.     So  in  the  Mid/kmmer  Night*s  I) ream ;  ' 

**  Swifter  than  the  moon^j  fphere." 
Both  thefe  are  the  Saxon  genitive  cafe.    St££V£ns. 

K4  SC£N£ 
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s  c  E  N^  em. 

Jnthonio^s  h&ufin 

Enter  Anthonio  and  P^J^^WU 

Jnu  Tell  me,  Panthiao,  ^what  f%d  talk  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  ypu  in  the  c\oi^i  ? 
PoHt,  *Twa9  of  his  nephew  Protheus,  jrour  foiK 
AnU  Why,  what  of  him? 

*  PanP.  Ht  woBder'd,  that  your  lordfhip 
Would  fufFer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  hotpe ; 
While  other  men,  of  flender  rejpytation. 

Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  prererment  out ; 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  then:  fortune  there  j 
'  ^  Some,  todifcover  iflands  far  away  ;• 
Some,  to  the  ftudious  univcrfities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  cxercifes, 
Hefaid,  that  Protheus,  your  fojjj^  wafmectj 
And  did  requeft  me,  to  importune  you> 
To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home^ 
Which  would  be  great  impeaqhmcpt '  to  his,  agje. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youjth, 

Am^  Nqr  need'fl:  thou  much  impoftuoe  m^  te  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering, 

•  mfrr^wi/U  fad  talk -^-^1  ^44i»theranu^a8jraoffory>r/MKf« 

Johnson,  » 
^  Sdme^  tp  Hfiovtn  ijlattds  far  awqyi\  Itt.3hakcfpctre'«  thnc, 
yoyages  tor -the  difcoverv  of  the  ifltMKis  ot  America  wen  mucb  ita 
vogue,  Aad  we  find,  ]i>  the  jouraab  of  the  tcavellen  of  thac 
time,  that  the  ions  of  ooblenaen,  and  of  others  of  the  beft^  families 
in  England,  went  very  frequeqtly  on  thefe  adyeiitures«  Suph  as 
the  fortQlf:ucft,  CoUitons,  ThombiHs^  Farmers,  Pickorings^ 
Littleton^i  Willoughbys,  Chefters,  Mawleys,  Bromleys,  and 
others.  To  this*  prevailing  faihion  our.  poet  frequently  alludes, 
|ind  not  without  high  co^unendatioas  of  it*    Warbu&tok. 

^  —  jfTM/ impeachment  ^^«<«^f,]  Impeachment  izbinJraHce^ 
^  in  Hemy  V : 

♦*  — but'could  be  glad 
♦<  Without  impeagbmnJTXo  nuMpch  p^  to  Calais.'*    ' 

\  have 
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1  have  confider*d  well  his  l6ft  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfed  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 
Experience  is  bj  induftry  atchievM, 
And  perfeded  hj  the  fwiA  courfe  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  befl!  to  fend  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  terdlhip  is  not  ignorant, 
»How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
■  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court, 

jinu  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordftJp  fent 
him  thither : 
Thcfe  fliall  he  pradtife  ttks  and  tournaments^ 
jj^ar  fw^t  diftj>urfe>  conrerfe  with  noblemen  ? 

'  Attends  the  empetwrin  hh  rqyal  cwrt.l  The  cmp^ror'$  ro)ral 
couitls  property  at  Vienna,  but  ValenfinCy  'tis  plain,  h  at  Mi- 
lan ;  where^  in  n&>ft  other  poflag^^  it  it  faid  ha  is-  attending  the  * 
duke,  who  makes  one  of  thQcham^craiil  the  drama.  This  teems 
to  convid  ^e  author  of  a.  forgetfi^nefs  and  contradidHoni;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  iblved  thus,  and  Milan  be  called  the  emperor's 
court ;  as,  fince  the  reign  of  Charlemaignc,  this  dukedom  and 
its  territories  have  belonged  to  the  emptfors.  I.  wift  I  could  aft 
eafily  foWe  another  abiucdity  which- encounters  us^.  ofYaleudne's 
going  from  Verona,  to  Milan^  bpth  inland  places,  by^^ 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  dUco^rers  not  any  great  iktll  in  Wftoiy.  Viemm 
h  not  the  court  </  the  emperor  as  empen>r,  nor  has  Mkm  been 
always  witboiit  its*  princes  finoe  the  days^ol  Charlemaigne^  but 
the  note  has  its  ufe.    Johnson. 

S6akefpeare  has  been  guilty  of  no  miftake  in  placing  the  emi- 
peror*s"  court  at  Milan  in-  this  play.  Several  of  the  firit  German 
emperors  held  theirxx>urts  there  oocafionally ,  it  being,  at  that  timCf 
their  immediate  pooperty,  and  the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dpr- 
minions.  Some  of  them  were  crowned  kin^^s  of  Italy  at  Milan, 
before  they  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  Nor  has*  the 
poet  fallen  into  any  contradidion  by  giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the 
fame  time*  that  the  empeior  held  his  court  there.  The  firil  dukes 
of  thftt,.  and. all. the  otner great  cities. in  Italy,  were  not  fovereigm 
princes,  as  they  afterwards  became ;  but  were  jnercly  governors, 
or  viceroys,  under  the  emperors,  and  removeable  at  their  ple^ 
fure,    Such  W9»^^'Pitke  of, Milam  mentionediin  this  play. 

Steevens. 

And 
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And  be  m  eye  of  every  exercife. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth* 

Jnt.  I  like  thy  cotinfel ;  well  haft  thou  advised : 
And,  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  IhaU  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Font.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Don  Al- 
phonfo. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  efteem. 
Are  joumeymg  to  falute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  fervice  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  IhallProtheusgo^ 
And,  *  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him* 

Enter  Frotheus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love  !  fweet  lines !  fwect  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
Oh  !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  feal  our  happinefs  with  their  confents ! 
Oh  heavenly  Julia ! 

Alt.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.  Ma/t  pleafe  your  lordihip,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Jnt.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  fee  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  WTites 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wiihing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  ftand  you  afFcftcd  to  his  wilh  ? 

*  in  gtedtimi    ]  Im  g9ttd  time  was  the  old  escpreffion  wbem 

fomething  happened  which  fuited  the  thing  in  hand,  at  thcFrenck 
^ay,  atrotos.    Johnson* 
So  m  RU'h.  Ill : 

**  And,  iHgwdilme^  here  comet  the  fweating  lood." 

ST££V£Nt. 

Pro. 
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Tro.  As  one  rdying  on  your  lordftiip's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wim. 

Jnt.  My  will  is  fomething  fortcd  with  his  wilh  : 
Miife  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  refolv!d,  that  thou  Ihalt  fpend  fome  time  ^ 
Wirfi  Valentino  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  *  thou  fhalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go : 
Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  caniiot  be  fo  foon  provided  ; 
Pleafe  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Jnt^  Look,  what  thou  want'fl,  ihall  be  fent  after 
thee : 
No  more  of  ftay ;  to-morrow  thou  muft  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  Ihall  be  employed 
To  haften  on  his  expedition.     [Exeunt  JnU  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  Ihunn'd  the  fire^  for  fear  of 
burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  fea,  where  I  am  drown'd  : 
I  fcar'd  to  flicw  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Left  he  Ihould  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  otiriine  own  excufe 
Hath  he  excepted  mod  againft  my  love. 
♦  Oh,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth 

The 

'  exbilitm']  i.  e.  allowance. 

So  in  Ot^^tto: 

**  Due  reference  of  place  and  exbllition^^ 
i^gaiBy  In  the  Z>fv/7*i  Z»<nu-r<j/^,  1623: 

**  — in  his  riot  does  far  exceed  the  exhihitlon  I  allDwed 
.    him."    Steev^ns. 
♦  Oh^  how  this  ffring  of  lo*ve  rercm^ActhX  At  the  end  of  this 
Terfc  there  is  wanting  a  fyllable,  for  the  (pcech  apparently  ends 
.  in  a  quatrain*     I  find  nothing  tliat  will  rhyme  to  fun^  and  there- 
fore ihall  l^v^  \'  t®  ^o"^c  happier  critic.    But  I  fufped  that  the 
^udior  might  write  thus : 

Oh^  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth  right, 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
JFbicb  nowfbevjs  all  tie  glory  of  the  light, 
^nd^  hyandby^  a  chud  tcdces  aU  away  ! 
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Thtf  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 

Which  no#  Ihews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun^ 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 

Re-mer  FanthitHn 

Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  your  father  calls  for  you  ; 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto  ; 
And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  airfwers^  no»      [Exeum. 

LigUfi  vn»  tithtr  by  aegligeace  orafie<^don  ckasged  to/r«» 
whicn^  confidered  without  the  rhyme,  is  Iniieed  bettef.  The 
next  tranfcribery  finding  that  the  word  rtgkt  did  not  rbyme  U}Jktr^ 
isppofed  itemmeoufly  wfitten,  and  left  it  out,  .  JofiMisoit. 

It  was  not  always  the  cuftom  aQK>ng  our  early  writers,  to  make 
the  iirft  and  third  lines  rhime  to  each  other ;  and  when  a  word 
was  not  long  enough  to  complete  the  meafure,  they  occafionafly 
extended  it.    Thu»  Spenfor,  in  his  Foify  ^efu  faw  U.  e.  i  j  r 

^  Fonnerly  gnmnded,  and  fa&fetteUdr 
Again,  b,  ILc*  it : 

**  The  while  fwect  Zephirus  loud  whijlded 

**  His  trtble*  a  fh'ange  kind  of  hlrmony ; 

^  Which  Ouyon's  fenfes  foftly  tiekiUd,''  5ec. 
From  this  pra^dce,  I  fup^fe  our  author  wrote  refiMtl4fi% 
which,  though  it  affi>rds  no  jingle,  completes  ttie  verie.    The 
old  ballad  ot  Titus  Andronicus  is  written  in  this  meafure,  where 
the  fecond  and  fburth  lines  only  rhime.    Steevens. 

Refembktb  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable,  as  if  it  was  writteik 
refii&tUth.    See  C^m.of  Errers^  o^a  V.  fc.  thp  bft : 
.  **  And  thefe  two  Dromios,  one  mfemhlance** 

Jtsjou  like  it^  a6t  II.  fc.  ii. 

**  The  parts  and  graces  of  tbe  wreJUr.** 
And  it  (hould  be  obierved|  that  Shakefpeare  takes  the  fame  li- 
berty with  many  other  words,  in  which  /  or  r  are  fubjoined  to 
another  confonant.    See  Com.  of  Errors^  next  verfe  but  "one  t6 
that  tked  above : 

**  Thefe  ace  the  parents  to  thefe  children  J*^ 
where  fome  editors,  being  unneceflarily  alarmed  for  the  raetr<^ 
have  endeavoured  to  help  it  by  a  word  of  their  own. 

«*  Thefe //a/«/K  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children.** 

TYJL\yHITT« 
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ACT     11.       SCENE     h 

Changes  to  Mian* 
An  apartment  in  the  duk(^5palaci* 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed, 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vol.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

^ed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours ;  for  this  if 
but  one. 

Vat.  Ha !  let  me  fee :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mhie  :— *^ 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

Fal.  How  now,  firrah  > 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  fir. 

FaL  Why,  fir,  who  bad  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worfliip,  fir ;  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

Val.  Well,  youll  ftill  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  \  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too  flow* 

Fal.  Go  to,  fir;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worfliip  loves  ? 

Fal  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speeds  Mairry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks :  Firft,  you 
have  kamM,  like  fir  Protheus^  to  wreath  your  arms 
like  a  male-content;  to  relilh  a  love-fong,  like  a 
llobin-red-breaft ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  peftilence ;  to  "figh,  like  a  fchool-boy  that  had 
loft  his  A.  B.  C  ;  to  weep,  like  a  youBg  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fafli,  like  one  that  takes 
diet  * ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;    to 

t  fakis diet',}  To  uiki  Jiit  was  tke  phraie  for  bdeg  uodcff 

a  re»inen  for  a  <ii{bare  mentioned  in  fmon : 

««  -—bring  down  the  rofeK:beek'd  youth 
^  T^the  tub-Mand/i(fi&>/.    Stsevens, 

fpealf 
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fpeak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  ^  Hallowmas.  Yoil 
were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock; 
when  you  walk'd,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ; 
when  you  failed,  it  was  prefently  after  dinner;  when 
you  look'd  fadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and 
now  you  are  metamorphos'd  with  a  mi/brcfs,  that, 
when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my 
mafter. 

Vd.  Are  all  thefe  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceiv'd  without  ye. 

VaU  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speeds  Without  you?  nay,  that's  certain;  for, 
without^you  were  fo  fimple,  ^  none  elfe  would:  but 
you  are  fo  without  thefe  follies,  that  thefe  follies  arc 
within  you,  and  fhine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  fees  you,  but  is  a 
phyiician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  doft  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  > 

Speed*  She,  that  you  gaze  on  fo,   as  ihe  fits  at 
fupper  ? 

Vol.  Haft  thou  obfcrv'd  that  ?  even  ihe  I  mean* 

Speed.  Why,  fir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vd.  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her^ 
and  yet  know*ft  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  ihe  not  hard-favour'd,  fir? 

Vd.  Not  fo  fair,,  boy,  as  well-favour'd. 


•  ^'^Hattowmas. ]  That  is,  about  the  fcaft  of  All-Saiatt« 

when  winter  begins,  and  the  life  of  a  vagrant  becomes  left  com* 
fortable*  Johnson* 

Is  it  worth  reiparking  that  on  jlU'Saints-Day  the  poor  people  in 
Staffori(/hirey  and  perhaps  in  other  country  places,  go  from  panih 
to  ^an(h  a  fouling  as  they  call  it;  i.  e.  begging  and  fusing  (or 
fining  fmall,  at  Bailey's  Di^.  explains /»///r|f)  xqt fotu-^akes^  or 
any  jmxl  thing  to  make  them  merry  ?  Thb  cuilora  is  mentioned 
by  JPeckf  and  ieems  a  remnant  of  Popifli  fuperftition  to  pray  for 
departed  fouls,  particulsCrly  thofe  of  friends.  The/ogler^s  fong,  ' 
in  SN^onlflfire^  is  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Prri  mentions^ 
and  is  by  no  means  worthy  publication.    Tollet. 

^  ■         none  elfe  nvould:  ]  None  clfc  would  htfo  fimple. 

Johnson. 

SpeeL 


{ 
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^eed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

VaL  WTiat  doft  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  ftie  is  not  fo  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favoured, 

Val  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquifite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

JTal  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

^eed.  Marry,  fir,  fo  painted,  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty* 

Fal  How  efteem'ft  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her, 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  faw  her  fince  Ihe  was  deformed* 

Fal.  How  long  hath  flie  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  fince  you  lov'd  her. 

VaL  I  have  lov'd  her,  ever  fince  I  faw  her ;  and 
ftill  I  fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 

Val  Why? 

Speed.  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  fir  Protheu$ 
for  going  ungarter'd ! 

FaL  What  Ihould  I  fee  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  prefent  folly,  and  her  paflSing 
defornaity  :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to 
garter  his  hofe ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  fee 
to  put  on  your  hofe. 

Fal.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  laft 
morning  you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  flioes. 

Speed.  True,  fir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  fwing'd  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Fal.  In  conclufion,  I  ftand  affefted  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet,  fo  your  affeftioa 
would  ceafe. 

Fal. 
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Fal.  Laft  night  ihe  injoia'd  me  to  write  fomelinei 
to  one  Ihe  loves. 
.  Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Pal.  I  have. 
.   Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

FaL  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  theoi^— • 
Peace,  here  flie  comes. 

Enter  Sihia. 

S^ed.  •  Oh  excellent  miotion  !  Oh  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  h^r. 

Fal.  Madam  and  miitrefs,  a  thoufand  good  mor* 
rows. 

Speed.  Oh !  'give  ye  good  even  I  here^s  a  million 
of  manners. 

SiL  ^  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant,  to  you  two  thou« 
iand. 

Speeik 

*  Oh  excilkni  motlm  /  ,&c.}  Moeiok^  ttt  Shi^cerpearp't  ms^ 
figniRed  puppet.  In  Ben  Jonfon's  BartbolcmemJ  Fair  it  is  fit* 
fluently  ufcd  in  that  fcnfe,  or  rather  perhaps  to  fignify  ^f^et* 
Jbovj ;  the  mafter  whtreof  may  properly  be  fakl  to  be  an  mter- 
prefer,  as  being  the  esplainer  of  the  inscrticiriate  latigtiage  of  tfai 
a6tors.  The  ipeech  of  the  fenrant  is  an  aUufion  ta  that  pni^ee» 
and  he  means  to  fay,  that  Silvia  is  2^puppety  and  that  ValeotiDe  a 
to  interpret  tOy  or  rather yj^r  her.  oia  J.  Hawkins. 
So,  in  jbe  City  Match,  1639,  ^Y  J^^P^'  Mahtt  2 

«  ■  his  jBodier  came, 

<«  Who  follows  flrangje  fights  out  of  town^  afid  i«p^ 

•*  To  Brentford  for  a  w^/w/r."— 
AgaiDy  in  Beanoiont  and  Fletcher^  Rule  a  Wyfe^  Zee : 

"  •*. let  me  fee  him, 

^*  And  if  he  be  that  tiwtioM  that  thoQ  fye^H  o&" 
Agam,  in  The  Pilgrim: 

**  — —  Nothing  but  a  motion  f  . 

**  A/i^^^/pilerim?"-— 
Agtini  in  Lon^e  and  Honour ,  by  Sir  fF*  Dinrenantj  1649 1 

**  —The  motion  of  C^een  Gumerei^s  deatli 

*'  Adled  by  piMetj  would  pleafe  you  as  well**^  STEbrtKS* 

^  Sir  Valentine  and  hrnfont, ]  Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover 

firvanty  and  again  below  her  gentle  fer^wtnt.    T^is  was  the  lan- 
guage of  ladies  to  their  lovers  at  t\^  time  when  Shakefpeare  wrote. 

Sm  J.  Hawkins^ 
So 


JSpeed.  Hefliouldj^  htr  }ac^eft;  andiheghres 

f^al.  As^  y<to  eftjoin*^  me>  I  feavc  writ  your  ktyer/ 
tJnto  the  feefeit  aafiielefft  ffiead  of  yours ; 
Wbitii  I  wftf  nwocfe-  unwilling  tx>  proceed  in, 
Bur  for  my  dAHjf  co  y&ur  kdyffiip, 

AT.  ItlWiikyi9W>  gwitle  fervam:  J  *tis  vei^  clerkly 
done\ 

FmL  -Now  treft^nei  madam,  it  C^ne  hai'diy  off  *  j 
For,  being  ignorant  td>  whem  it  goes, 
1  writ  at  Ab'dotrt,  v^fy  doubtfully^ 

M.  Pc^aiffi^you  tbtn^k  too  much  of  fo  much 
pains } 
,  FaL  N<<,  tu^dmt  fo  it  ftcad  yoii,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  omm^wi^  a  thouftnd  timed  as  much  : 
Afadyct;-*- 

M.  A  prelty  period  !  Welly  I  guefs  the  iequel ; 
And  yet  1  will  not  name  it  tr-^zfkd  yet  I  care  not  ;— 
And  yec  ttdte  tM^  ^gsm  ;^and  yet  I  thank  ypui 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  m6re* 

iS^mmi  And  yet  yoU  will  |  mfi  yet  anothof  yet» 

FaL  What  means  your  ladyfliip  ?  do  ybunot  like 

Sih  Yes,  yes !  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ  t 
fiuc  fince  u6willii^;j[y^  take  dtem  again ; 
Nay,  takethem« 

So  in  Marflon'a  JFbaly^  vHUi  \6of  : 

<*  Sweet  (!iter^  letf s  fit  in  judgment  a  little ;  fkidi  upoii  tof 

^mrjw/ Moafi^^r  Laverdure* 
iljkr/i  Troth|  well  for  9,/er*oanti  but  for  ahuAiand  !^ 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  £very  Man  out  of  his  Humour : 

*^  Every,  man  was  not  bom  wiili  my  firimnt  Biiik^s  &a-. 
ttitta."    SVEBVEN84 

'  *tts  very  clerkly  Jone*]  i.  e^  like  a  fcholar* 

BomiktMnyfrtvBJ^fTiM^ror; 

**  TKou  art  f iSfri^,  fir  John j  clerkly,      Steevens* 

* it  came  itarJh  off  r]  A  fimikr  phrafe  occurs  in  Titi^n^ 

^Llc.i: 

"  This  coOtei  offyftW  aiitfetcellent*"  'Steeyens. 

ToL*  L  L  Fal 
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*  f^il  Madami  thef  are  for  you* 

SiL  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  fir,  at  my  requcft  i  " 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  tliey  are  for  j6^ : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movins^Iy.  ' 

Fdl.  Pl*afe  you,  1*11  write  your  ladyfhip  another^  ] 

Sil.  And,  when  it*8  writ,  for  my  fake  read  it  over  t'- 
And,  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo ;  if  not,-  why,  fo,   - 

FaL  If  it  pleafe  me,  madam  ?  what  then  ?  '•' 

♦  Sih  Why,  if  it  pleafe  you,  take  it  for  y^ur  labour ; 
And  fo  good*morrow,  fervant.  f£«/. 

.  Speed.  O  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable,  invifible,  I 

As  a  noie  on  a  man's  face^  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

ileeple ! 
My  mafler  fues  to  her;  and  (he  hath  tdug&t  her  fuitor^ 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  becomo  her  tutor* 
O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better? 
That  my  rtiafter,  behig  the  fcribe,  to  hioifelf  ihould 
write  the  letter  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  fir  ?  what  are  you  '  reafoDing  witk 
yourfelf  ?  1 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhiming ;  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reafon. 

Tj/.  To  do  what?    ."  ^     • 

Speed.  To  be  a  fpokefman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Val.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourfelf^  why,  ihe  wooes  you  by  a  figure.' 
'  Fal.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  ihould  fay. 
^  Fdl.  Why,  ihe  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need,  ihe,  when  ihe  made  you  write 
to  yourfelf  ?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jeil  ?     , 

Fal.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  iir  :  But  did  you 
perceive  her  earneft  ? 

Fal.  Shcgave  me  none,  except  ait  angry  wordf. 
.  Speed.  Why,  ihe  hatJi  given  you  a  letter. 

'  reafoning  'VDith  your/elf  J^l  That  is,  dlfcwrfing^  taSni^} 

An  Icarii^mrm.r    Johnsok. 
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KtU.  That's  the  lettef  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  Ihe  delivered,    and 
there  an  end  \ 

Fal.  I  wDuld^  it  ^cre  lio  woffe^ 

S^ed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well  t 
For  often  yQU'haveivrit  to  hef;  andjhei  in  nwdejfy^. 
Or  elfefor  want  ofidk  timei  could  not  agmn  reply,  i 
Or  fearing  elfe  fimi  mffengerj  that  might  her  mind  dif^ 

coverj 
Her/elf  hath  taught  her  love  jbimfelf  to  write  unte  her 

loven-^ 
All  this  I  fpeakin  print  ^ ;  for  in  print  I  found  it*— * 
Why  mufe  you,  fir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

FaL  I  have  din'd^ 
,  ^ed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  fir  :  though  the  cameleon 
love  can  feed^n  t^e  air>  I  am  one  mat  am  nourkh'd 
by  my  viftuals^  and  would  fain  have  meat  2  Oh  be 
npt  Uke  your  miArefs ;  be  moved,  be  moved. 

[^Exeunh 

S    C    ,fe    N    E        IL 

Julias  houfe  dt  Ferona. 

knter  Protheus  and  Julia. 

» 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

?uL  I  muft,  where  i$  no  remedy. 
'ro.  When  poffibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

^  ..^^^^and  there  an  end  J]  u  e.  there's  the  conclufion  of  the  mat* 
ttr.     So  ih  Macbeth  .• 

i*  ■  a  time  has  been 

**  That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
**  And  there  an  end**^  Steevens. 

•  yfU  this  IJpeak  in  print ;]  Intrint  means  with  txoBnefi. 
So  in  the  comedy  of  All  Fooles^  1005  2 
•  ^^  ——  not  a  hair 

**  About  his  bulk,  but  it  (lands  inprint.**    Steevens. 

L  2  Jul. 
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Jul  If.  y6U  turn  nbt,  ytfu-  will  retiim  tlic  foonef  i 
Keep  this  remembrance  fdr  thy  Julit^i  fake* 

\Gimng  a  rhigr 

Pro.  Why  then  well  rtifthe  exchange  j  here,  take 
you  thls» 

Jul.  And  ftal  the  bargaiii  witK  a  h^y  kift. 

Pr(?.  Hfcre  i«  my  hand  for  my  true  conAiancy  ; 
And  ^h^n  thit  hour  o^eri-flips  riie  hi  tbedliyi 
Wherein  I  figh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fafce^ 
ThfefceiPt  enftiing  h»ur  jfome  fdul  miiellancd 
Torment  me  for  my  lovers  forgetfuhieft  i 
My  ftithef  ftays  my*  ^<KBing^;  airf^ei'  not ;. 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  hot  thy  tide  oFteal^} 
That  tide  will  ftay  me  longer  than  I  ftoMd  : 

jfuHa^  fateweH.— What  f  gone  wiAdW  a  word  ? 
Ay,  fo  true  love  fhoUld  do :  it  cannoc  fpteak  ; 
'For  truth  hath  better  deeds>  than  wdrdfey  to  grace  itt 

Enw  Tantbm^ 

Pan.  Sir  Protheus,  you  are  ftaid  for* 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come  ^-^ 
Alas !  this  parting  ftrikes  poor  lovers  dumb^  [ExetifUw 

SCENE       IH, 

AfireeU 

i,nter  Launcey  leading  a  dog^ 

Laun.  Nay,  *twill  be  this  hoiir  ere  I  have  done* 
weeping ;  all  the  kifnl  of  the  Launces  haVe  this  very 
fault:  1  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pnH 
digious  foo,  and  am  going  with  fir  Protheus  ta  the 
imperiars  court.  I  think,  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
foureft  natur*d  dog  that  lives  :  my  mother  weeping,^ 
my   father  wailihg,    my  fifter  crying,    biir  maid 

howUng^ 
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iMwSng^  our  cat  wringing  ber  hand$,  and  ail  our 
ho\}k  ma  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  thificruel- 
^learted  *ur  (hed  one  tear :  he  is  a  ftone,  a  very 
j)ebbk-ilofiie#  and  haa  m  more  pity  in  him  than  a 
dog :  a  Jew  would  have  w^pt  to  have  feen  our  part- 
ing ;  why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you, 
wept  herfelf  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  FU  fliow 
you  the  manner  of  it :  ThJ^  ihoe  is  my  father  ;— 
no,  thislrft  ihoe  \b  my  father;— no,  no,  this  left 
.ihpe  is  my  mother  ;-^nay,  that  cannot  be  fb 
neither ;— yes,  it  is  £bj  it  is  fo ;  it  hath  the  worfer 
fole  :  Thb  flioe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother, 
and  this  my  father ;  A  vengeance  on't !  there  *tis  ; 
now,  fir,  this  ftaff  is  my  £fter ;  for,  look  you,  Ihe 
is  as  white  as  a  lilly,  and  as  fmall  as  a  wand  :  this 
hat  is  Nan,  oiu"  maid ;  ^  I  am  the  dog  >— no,  the 
•dcg  is  himfelf^  and  ?  i  ami  the  dog,— oh,  the  dog  is 
me;  and  i  am  myfelf;  ay,  fo,  fo.  Now  come  I  to 
my  father  4  Father^  yow  iiefing;  now  fliould  not  the 
flioe  fpeak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  Ihould  1  kifs 
my  father ;  wdl,  he  weeps  on :  now  come  I  to  my 
mother  ;---K3h  that  Ihe  could  fpeak  now  *  like  a  wood 

woman  !— 

•  mmmmjam  the  ^og ;—  &c,]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  a  play  of 
dder  date  than  this.     See  A  Cbrifilan  turned  Turk^  1 6 1 2  :   ' 

♦<  —  you  fliall  dand  for  the  lady,  you  for  her  Jog^  and 

I  the  page ;  you  and  the  dog  looking  one  upon  another : 

the  page  prcfenis  himfelf.'*    Steevens. 

^  —I  amthe  dog^  iScc]  This  paflage  is  much  confufcd,  and 

of  confufion  the  prcfent  reading  makes  no  end.     Sir  T,  Hanroer 

reads,  1  am  the  Oog^  noy  ihe  dog  is  htmfelfand  I  am  me,  the  dog  is 

the  dog,  and  I  am  n^fclf.    Thiscertainly  is  more  reafonabic,  out 

J  know  not  how  much  reafon  the  author  intended  t6  beJddw  on 

Launce's  foliloquy,     Johnsoh. 

•  ,*Uke  a  wood  woman ! 3    '^^^  ^^^  f^olios  agree  in 

ivould'womaft  ;Tor  which,  becaufe  it  was  a  myftery  to  Mr.  Poj>c, 
ke  has  unmeaningly  fubAituted  oM<ujoman,  But  it  muil  be  writ, 
or  at  lead  underftood,  wood  ^womauy  i.  e.  crazy,  frantic  with 
grief;  or  difkradted,  from  ^ny  other  caufe.  The  word  is  very 
irequently  ufcd  in  Chaucer;  and  fomctimes  writ  wopd^  fome- 
tiijies  wodt^    Theobald, 

L  3  Oh 
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woman! — well,  Ikifsher; — why  there  *tis  ;  here^ 
my  mothert  breath  up  and  down  :  now  come  I  to 
my  filler ;  mark  the  moan  Ihe  makes  :  now  the  dog 
all  this  while  ftieds  not  a  tear,  nor  fpeaks  a  word; 
but  fee  how  I  lay  the  dyft  with  my  tears, 

Enier  P^^bino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  mafter  is 
lhipp*d,  and  thou  art  to  poft  after  with  oars.  What% 
the  matter  ?  why  weep*ft  thou,  man  ?  Away,  afs ; 
you  will  lofe  the  tide,  if  yoq  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  loft  ' ;  for  it 
is  the  unkindeft  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  tvM. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindeft  tide  ? 

iMun.  Why,  he  that's  ty*d  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  1  mean  thoult  lofe  the  flood ; 
and,  in  lofing  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
lofing  thy  voyage,  lofe  thy  piafter ;  and,  in  lofing 
thy  matter,  lofe  thy  fervicc ;  and,  in  lofing  thy  fcr- 
vice,— Why  doft  thou  ftop  my  mouth  ? 

JUiun.  For  fear  thou  fl^ould^ft  lofe  thy  .tongue. 

Pan.  Where  Ihould  I  lofe  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

p/j  that  Jbt  coyld  fhoak  noya  IHi  a  p^&od  W0tium  /]  I  tm.  not 
certain  that  1  underuand  this  pailage.  H^poJy  or  crazy  women, 
jvcrc  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  tcH  fortunes.  Launce  may 
therefore  mean,  that  wjier  gefturcs  are  thofc  of  frantic  perfont^  (o 
tie  wiihes  (he  was  poileiled  pf  their  other  powers,  and  could  pre% 
fli£t  his  fate.    Or  (hould  we  point  the  line  as  interrupted  ? 

Oh  that  &e  could  fpeak  p6wl — like  a  wood  woman !  mcaninjr, 
I  wifh  ihe  could  fpeak -but  (he  behaves  as  If  (he  were  out  of  her 
fcnfcs!    Steevens. 

•  „^  if  the  ty'd  'mre  lofty  &c.]  This  cjuibble,  wretched  a^  it 
js,  might  have  oeen  borrowed  by  'Bbftkejpeare  from  LyllyVfii*^ 

«•  You  know  It  is  faid,  the  tide  tarrieth  for  no  man.<— 

**  True. 

♦*  A  monftrous  lye :  for  I  was  /yV  t^o  hours,  and  tarric4 
for  one  to  unlofe  me.** 
•The  fefne  occurs  in  Chapman's  Andromeda  Llherata^  1614  : 
f<  And  now  came  roaring  to  the  tied  the  tide."  Steevew^ 

* ■     '  fmx 
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Pan.  In  thy;tail'?. 

Laun.  '  Lofe  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
0iafter,  and  dn^fetvice^  andifae  tide  ^  ?  Why>  man, 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  amiable  to  fill  it  with  my 
tears;  if  the  wind  were.down^  I  could  drive  the 
boatwitkniy  figbs* 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man;  I  was  (ent  to  call 
thee*  ■        ;*■'.'.•/ 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'ft*   *  .; 

.    Pofu  Wilt-tfiop^?     :  ,        ill. 

Jjiun.  Well,  I  willgp.  {ExmnU 

SCENE       IV, 
MILAN. 

An  apartment  in  the  duk^s  palace. 
Enttr4^alentrne^  Sihia^  Tbrnrioy  and  ^L  > 

StU  Servant,—  .  .^ 

'Vd.  Miftrefs? 
.     Speed.  Mailer,  fir  Tliurio  frowns  on  you» 
Vdim  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love* 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Fal.  Of  my  hiiftrefs  then. 
Speed.  *Twere  good,  you  ^ock*d  him. 
SiL  Servant,  you  are  fad, 
VaU  Indeed,  n^adam,  I  (eem  (b. 
j7>Uf  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val^  Haply,  Ido* 
Tbu.  So  do  counterfeits* 
Fal.  Sodoyoy. 

Thu.  Wh^t  feem  I,  that  1  am  not  ? 
Fal.  Wife. 

*  Lofit  the  ihieji  ■  J'Thus  the  oU  cofiy.  The  nofan 
editors  read— the jJiwi/.    Steevens. 

^  — ¥»€Md  ^  tidtf]  1  (boM  AippoTc  thefe  three  words  to  be 
repeated  through  Ibme  terror  of  the  printer.    St£]lve:{v 
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nup  What  inftanqe  of  the  cotttruy  ? 

VaL  Your  foUy^ 

Thu.  And  how  quotc^  fou  my  ioihf  i 

Vol.  I  quQtcitmyoxsT  jttkui^ 

^Thu.  lAj  Jerkin  \%  a  doubjet* 

VaL  Well,  then,  Til  doubly  yoi^  foUf^ 

TbM.  Howt 

iS/X  What,  angry,  fir  Thurio?  do  you  chaa^ 
colour  ? 

.  Val.  Give  him  leave,'  madim^  he  is  a  kud  of 
<ametei>n. 

nu^  That  hath  more  loind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  jrour  air.  ;     . 

Fal.  You  have  faid,  fir. 

Thu.  Av,  fir,  and  Jone  toob,  for  this  time, 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  fir  i  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words^  geptlcmc^ji  and  quickly 
(hot  off, 

VaL  Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

Val  Yoprfelf,  fweet  lady  j  for  yt>u  gave  the  fire ; 
fir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladylhip's 
looks,  and  fpends  what  he  borrows^  kindly  i;^  youy 
company, 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  m,e,  J 
fliall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Fal  I  know  it  well,  fir  :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and;^  I  think,  no  otjier  treafure  to  givp. 
your  followers  ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bar?  liverieSj 
that  they  live  by  your  bafe  words, 

Sil  No  more,.gcntlemea,  ijoft^ore;  here  com^f 
my  father, 

^'m  Hamlet: 

««  I  am  (brry  that  widi  better  heed  sad  judgment 
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.Enter  the  Duh. 

IMke.  Ndw^  tUMighteriBiWit,  jwu  ate  hard  l>tfet« 
8ir  Valentine^  y<nir  fmbef^i  in  good  iietkii : 
What'fftj  you  tO'a<ktcer  ^m  yourfrteads 
Of  much  good  newt  ? 

Fsl  My  lord;  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  hippy  UMeficnger  from  thence* 

DMif.  Know  yott  Dom  An&anuh  y^w  oounory- 
man  ? 

fW.  Ay>  my  go^  lord,  I  kftftw  the  geotleBUo 
To  be  of  worth;  and  worthy  eftinnation^ 
And  *•  not  without  defert  lb  well  rtp&^d. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ?  ' ' 

Fal.  Ay>  my  good  lord ;  a  fyfk^  chait  i¥dl<lef<nrve$ 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

yinl.  I  knew  him,  as  myfelf  5  for  from  our  infancy  -f 
We  have  convers'd,  and  fpent  our  hours  together  : 
A^d  though  myfeflf  hi^e  been  an  idle  truant^ 
Omitting  the  f^yeet  benefit  ^  time. 
To  cloath  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfeftion  ; 
Yet  hath  fir  Prptheus,  for  mat's  his  name. 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  expei:ience  old  ; 
'Hi^  head  tmmcHow^d,  but  his  judgment  ripei^ 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praifes  that  I  now  beftow) 
fie  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  geiwilcman, 

Duke,  fieftrew  me,  fir,  but,  ifhe  make  this  jg^d. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs*  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counfeHor* 
W^H,  fir ;  this  gentlefnan  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potwtaltes ; 

4  ^^mrt  nmthdMt  iefert — 3  And  not  djeoHted  with  lb  ttucli 
fcputatioo  wicbout  |urapottto|^ti(c  mmu    ufBVWV. 

And 
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And  here  he  means  to  fpend  his.  time  a-while  : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Fd.  SUouki  thaye  wifti'd  a  thine,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke^  Welcome  him  then  accoaraing  to  his  worthy; 
Silvia,  IXpeak.to  you  ;  and  you,  firThurio:— 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it ; 
rU  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.        [JErrV  Dukr. 

FaL  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyihip^ 
.Had  eome  alopg  with  me,  but, that  his  miftyefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  cryftal  looks. 
^   ,SiL  Belike,  that  now  Ihe  hath  enfranchised  them 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty, 

FaL  Nay,  fure,  I  think,  ihe  holds  them  prifoac^ 
ftill, 

Silf  Nay,  then  he  ihould  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  out  you  ? 

Fal.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
,   Thu.  They  fay,  that  love  hath  not  ap  eye  at  alU  ' 

Fal.  ^  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourfelf  j 
Upon  a  homely  phjed  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Protheus. 

SiL  Haye  done,  have  done ;  b^re  comes  the  gen'* 

'    tleman. 
Fa^,  Welcome,  dear  Prot^eus  1— Miftrefs,  I  be* 
.  feech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  fome  fpecial  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither^ 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wifli*d  to  hear  from. 

Fd^  Miftrefs,  it  is ;  fw^et  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-fervant  to  your  lady&ip. 
^/7.  Too  Ipw  a  miftrefe  for  fo  high  a  iervant. 
I^ro.  N,ot  fo,  fweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  fervant 
To  havf  a  look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 
FaL  Leave  off  difcourfe  of  difability  ;— 
I  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  fervant. 

Fro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  (^^  nothing  el£e«    .    '. 

Sih 
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Sil  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed  : 
^rvant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthlefe  miftrefs. 

Pro*  ril  die  on  him  that  fays  fo,  but  yourf^lf, 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 
,    PrOf  *  No ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  ServanU 
*  Ser*  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  fpeak 
ivith  you, 

Sil.  rU  wait  upoij  his  pleafufe.  [Exit  &r^.]  G>me, 
SJr  Thurio, 
Go  With  me : — Once  more,  new  fervant,  welcome  ; 
ril  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you*    • 
Pro.  We'll  bpth  attend  upon  your  ladyfliip. 

[Exit  ^ihia  and  Thurio. 
yd.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whience  you 
came  ? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  w^U,  and  have  theni  ii\uch 
commended. 

Vd.  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 
Vd.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  yow 
love  ? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourfe, 

Vd.  Ay,  Protheus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now  j^ 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
7  Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punilh'd  mc 

5  No  J  tkalyou  are  nverthkfs;,']  I  hayc  infert^d  the  particle  no  to 
fill  upthe meafure.    Johnson, 

*  Thur,  Madam ^  my  lor4 jour  father^--^']  This  fpeech  in  fll 


the  editions  is  ailigned  impropcrlv  to  Thurio  ;  but  he  has  been  all 
alope  upon  the  uaee,  and  could  not  know  that  the  duke  wanted 
hjs"  daughter,  Behdes,  the  firil  line  and  halt  of  Silvia**  anfwer  js 
evidently  addreflcd  to  two  perfons.  A  fcrvant,  therefore,  niuft 
come  in  4nd  deliver  the  me^Tage ;  and  the^  Silvia  goes  out  with 
Thurio.    Theobald. 

^  H^ljofe  high  imperious ]  For  whofe  I  read  thqfi.    I  have 

contemned  love  and  am  puni(hcd.  Thoje  high  thoughu  by  which 
i  exalted  mvfelf  above  human  paffions  or  frailties,  have  brought 
upon  me  fiifts  and  groans.    John90Ni 

With 
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With  bitter  fafts,  w4th  peAitenttal  gpoans. 

With  ii^tly  tears,  and  <laily  heart-fofc  fighs  ; 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  oootempt  of  love. 

Love  hath  chac'd  fleep  from  oiy  enthralted  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  ef  mineown  heart's  ibn^Wt 

O,  gentle  Protheus^  love's  a  naighty  lord ; 

Ana  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as,  1  confels. 

There  is  *  no  woe  to  bis  corredion, 

Nor,  to  his  fervice,  no  fuch  joy  on  earth ! 

^ow,  DO  difcourfe,  except  it  be  of  love  i 

Now  can  I  break  my  faft,  dine,  fup,  arid  fleep, 

Upom  th:e  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enou^  ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  ; 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  wodhip  fo  ? 

Fdl.  £ven  flie ;  and  is  ihe  not  a  heavenly  faint  ? 

pro.  No ;  but  ihe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

/^/.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.  O  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praife. 

Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  muft  miniftcr  the  like  to  you. 

Fal.  Then  fpeak  the  truth  by  her;'  if  not  diving 
Vet  let  her  be  ^  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earths 

Pro.  Except  my  miftrefs. 

FaL  Sweet,  except  not  any  ; 
Except  thou  wilt  except  againft  my  love, 

Pfp.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 


*  ■  w^voe  to  hif  correHhn ;]  No  mifcry  thiit  can  he 
fared  to  the  punilhmcnt  inflicted  bv  love.  Herbert  called  for  the 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  a  little  be^re  his  death,  ^'ing*  None  to 
^jem^  none  to  Mf/v.    Johnson. 

The  fame  idiom  occurs  in  an  old  ballad  quoted  in  CufitPs  Wbir^ 
Jfg^'ff  §6 [6: 

•*  There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 

"  To  women  that  are  kind."    Malone. 

•  ^^-^a  frincijbalify^l  ,The  firft  or  principal  of  women.  Sotht 
oM  writers  ukjfate.  **  S6e  is  a  iady^  a  great  ftate.**  Latjrmer.  **  This 
kek  u  eaUtd  in  lUtcs  w<ir//V,  in  ctben  otierwifc.*^    Sir  T^  More 

Johnson* 

FaL 
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Vol  Afid  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  xxxii 
She  ihall  be  dignified  wich  diit  high  honoiir^'^^'     *  * 
To  bear  my  lady'sf  train }  left  tfhe  Safe  eaorth 
Should  from  her  veftinre  chance  to  fteri  a  kiitii^ 
And,  of  fo  gVeat  a  favour  ^omug  proud, 
£>ifdbun  to  root  the  '  Ainomer^fweBing  flower^ 
And  make  rough  winter  everliftiBgly* 

Pro.  Why,. Valentine,  whatbraggardifm  }«iA{*l^ 

VaU  Pardon  me^  Proihew  s  a^ULctn,  is  nothings 
'To  her,  whofe  worth  makes^^timr  WMthies  nothing ; 
:*.^  is^  alone. 

Pro.  Then  l«t Tier  alimet 

Vali  ii4X  for  the  world :  wKf  5  ma^i  ille  11  mi»^ 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  feas^  if  ail  their  fand-  were  pearl, 
The  water  nedtar>  and  the  mofes  pure  gold* 
Forgive  me,  that  1  do  not  dreatti  ontfeee, 
Becaufe  thou  fee^  me  doat  upon  my  love* 
My  fooUA  rival,  that  her  fathw  Hke6> 
Only  for  his^  pofleffion9  are  io  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  muft  after,      « 
For  love,  thoufenow'ft,  is  full  irfjealoaafy* 

Pro.  But  Ihe  loves  you  ? 

I^k  Ay,  and  vre  aiie  betroth'd^  nay,  aiope^  o^C 
marriage  hour, 
t^th  all  the  cunning  n^nner  of  our  flight, 

*  *'"*  J^mar-JiwSiMgfywsrfl  I  onae thou^t  that tite poet 
liad  vrnVLtn/ummer-fmeUing ;  but  the  epithet  which  fiaxubin  the; 
text  I  have  fince  itiet  with  in  the  tranllatioD  of  Lucao,  by  Sir  hx* 
thur  Gorges,  1^/4^  b^vui.  p*  354: 

**  — —  no  Roman  chienaine  fhould 

**-  Come  neare  to  Nyks  Pelu^n  mouldy 

* '  But  (hun  l\iex/ommer''fiveiiii(g  fhore«'' 

The  ori^nal  it,  **  ripi^que  afiatie  tummUs^  L  %t^    May 

like^fe  itnders  it  fummir-fixulUJ  \>^a\L.%.  The /uptmer-^/ivsUine 
flower  18  the  fiower  which  fweUe  in  fummfir,  till  it  expands  itfeU 
into  bboau    Steevens* 

*  She  is  aUn^f'i  She  flands  by  herieli^  There  is  none  to  be 
compared  lo  her.    JohksoNv 

Determined  # 
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Dctermin'd  of:  how  I  muft  climb  her  winddw  j 
The  ladder  madeof  cords;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted^  and  'greed  on^  for  my  happinefs. 
Grood  P^otheus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  thefe  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counfeL 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  ihall  enquire  you  forth : 
I  muft  unto  the  road, .  to  difembark 
Some  n^ceflaries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe ; 
And  then  I'll  prefently  attend  you. 
,  VaL  Will  you  make  hafte  ? 

?ro.  I  wilL—  [£tt/  Fd. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Of  ftf  Ofie  nail  by  ftrenG;th  drives  out  another^  .     ^ 
So  the  remembrance  oi  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  objeft  duitfe  forgotten.  .  *    * 

'  Is  it  mipe  eye,  or  Valentino^  praife. 
Her  true  perfedion,  or  my  falfe  tranfgreifion^ 
That  makes  me,  reafonlefs,  to  reafpn  thus  ? 
She's  fair ;,  and  fo  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ;— 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainft  a  fire  ♦, 
Bears  no  impreffion  of  the  thing  it  was.  * 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to. Valentine  is  cold; 

^  IsH  mine  then,  or  FaUntMs  fraife^']  Here  Protheui  qoef^ 
dons  with  himfelf,  whether  it  it  his  own  bnufe,  or  Vakntue's, 
tha^  makes  him  fall  in  love  with  Valentine^  miftrefs.  But  not  lo- 
infift  on  the  abfurdity  of  falling  in  lore  through  his  own  pranfes, 
he  had  not  indeed  praifed  her  any  farther  than  nving  his  opinion 
of  her  in  three  wonis,  when  his  friend  afked  it  of  him.  In  flH  db«, 
old  editions  we  find  the  line  printed  thus : 

It  is  miney  or  yaUntino^s  fraifet 
A  word  is  wanting.    The  line  was  originally  thus : 

Is  it  mine  EYE,  or  VaUntino^ s  fraife  f 
Protheus  had  juft  feen  Valentine's  miilrefs,  whom  her  lover  had 
been  lavifhingly  praiiing.  His  encomiums  therefore  heightening. 
Protheus's  idea  of  her  at  the  interview,  it  was  the  lefs  wondei'  he 
ihould  be  uncertain  which  had  made  the  fbrongeft  hnpreflibn,  Va<- 
kntine's  praifes,  or  his  own  view  of  hen    War  burton. 

♦  »^— tf  waxen  image  ^^ainfi  a  fire^  Alluding  to  the  figures 
made  by  witches,  as  reprefentatives  of  thofe  whom  they  deligned 
to  torment  or  deftroy.    Steevens* 

^  And 
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And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O!  but  I  lov^  his  lady  too,  toft  much  ; 

And  that's  the  reafon  I  love  him  fo  little. 

How  Ihall  I  doat  on  her'*  with.more  advice. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

*  *Tis  but  her  pidure  I  have  yet  beheid, 

Aod  that  hath  dazled  fo  my  reafon'a  light :  ^    -  .  ^ 

but  when  I  look  on  her  perfedions,  '  ,'      ,  v 

There  is  no  reaibn  but  I  fliall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compafs.  her  Til  ufe  my  ikill.  [Exli. , 

^  s  w//^  twre  advice^'i  With  more  prudence,  with  mot*, 

difcredon.    Johhso^. 

H^ti  mare  advice^  \%  on  further  knowledge  ^  oh  better  conjideratku* 
So  in  Titeu  Androhicus  9'  .     ' 

"  The  Greeks,  nponadvieey  did  b'jry  Ajaa,"   ■  - 

^  The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone  obfenres,.  is  ftill  current  unong^mer*** 

cantile  people,  whofe  itonflant  language  is,  **  We  are  adnfjfedhy 

letters  troin  abroad,"  meaning /«/5r/wf</.    So  in  bills,  the  concltH. 

£tett  always  b  —  ^*  Without  further  ad'itice**^  So  in  this  very  play : 

**  This  pride  of  hers,  upon  «i^'^i  to." 
So  in  Meafttre  for  Mea/vre:    •      .       .    , 

**  Yet  did  repent  me  ^^r  more  advice.**    Steevens. 
^  *Tu  but  her  figure  ^■^]  This  is  evidently  a  flip  of  attention^ 
for  he  had  feext  her  inthtf  lldHcene,  sind  in  h^h  terms  offi»rcd  her 
his  fervice.    Johnson. 

I  believe  Protheus  m^^s,  -that^  as  yet,  ,^e  had  feen  only  her 
outward  form,  witho.ut  having  known  her  lotfg  enough  to  b^vt 
any  acouaintance  with  her  mind. 
^'mC^mbeii/te: 

.'  **  All  of  her,  that  ia^  outo/door^  moft  rich  !  • 
"  If  (he  be  furniih'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare,  to.** 
Again,  ,in  the  fVinter\  Tale^  aft  11.  fc.  i : 
-     •     **  Praiie  her  liut  for  this  her  withbut-dbor  form." 

Steevens.    » 
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SCENE       Vr 
Afineeu 

JBftter  ^d  and  hmce4 

Spiedi  Latmcc!  by  mine  honeftjr,  welcome  t& 
^  Milan. 

Laun.  Forfwcat  not  thyftlf^  (Weet  youth ;  for  I 
am  ii6t  weltontei  I  reckon  this  alwayj^-that  a 
man  is?  never  undone^  till  he  be  hangM  5  dor  nerer 
welcome  to  a  place,  till  fome  certain  fliqt  be  paid, 
rtid  the  hoftefs  fayi^  welcome* 

^^d*  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  Wl  tO  the  ale-^ 
houfe  with  you  prefently;  where,  for  ow  fliot  ci 
live  pence,  thoii  Ihalt  have  fiw  tho»feid  welcomes* 
Buti  frrah,  how  dld^  ifhy  mafter  parr  with  madam 
Julia? 

Latm^  Marry^  after  thejr  cWd  in  esunieft,  thef 
parted  very  fanrly  ifi  jf^fti 

Speedi.  But  Ihall  Ihe  marry  him  } 

Jj»m^  No« 

^^  How  then)  ihall  hemarty  h^  ; 

Ldum.  No|  neither. 

^eed.  What,  are  they  brokefl  ? 

Laun,  No^  they  are  both  as  whole  ai  a  fi&# 

Speed.  Why  then  how  (lands  the  matter  with  tbeo^ 

Laun.  Marry,  tfiuS ;  whet!  k  Itartdi  well  wkh  Him^ 
It  ftands  well  with  her* 

Speeds  Wh2«  m  afs  art  tbou )  I  «ad«rlbDKi  thee 
hot* 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canft  not  t 
*  My  ftaff  underftands  me# 

Speed4 

^  It  is  Padua  in  the  fonner  editions*    S€^  the  note  od  ad  III* 

PoPEtf 

•  Mp^af  underftands  meJ]  This  equivocation,  miferable'as  it 
is^  has  been  admitted  by  MiltoH  in  his  great  poem*  B^vli 

•»  — ^Thc 
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Sped  What  thou  fay'ft  ? 

Ijom.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too  :  look  thee.  Til  but 
le^n,  and  my  ftaff  underflands  itie* 

Speed.  It  ftands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  ftand-under  and  underftand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Lam.  Afk  my  dog  c  if  he,  fay,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
lay,  no,  it  will;  if  he  ihake  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  ihalt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  *Tis  well  that  I  get  it  fo.  But,  Launce, 
how  fay'it  thou,  that  my  mailer  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife* 

^ed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  nouble  lubber,  as  thou  repprteft  him  to 
be. 

Sp0ed.  Why,  thou  whorfon  afs,  thou  miftakeft  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy 
mafter. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  matter  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Imuh.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himfelf  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-houfe,  fo ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Chriftian. 

^ed.  Why  ? 

Laun.  Becaufe  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale-houfe  ^  with  a  Chriftian  : 
wilt  thoi3  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  [Exeunt: 

SCENE 

**  ——The  terms  we  feht  were  terms  of  weight, 
•*  Such  as  we  may  perceive,  amaz'd  them  all, 
•*  And  daggered  many  j  who  receives  them  right, 
**  Had  need  firom  head  to  foot  well  underftand  i 
*♦  Not  underftocd^  this  gift  they  have  bcfides, 
**  To  Ihcw  us  when  our  foes  fund  not  upright,** 

Johnson. 
•  — #4f  ak-houfe]  The  dd  copy  reads  only— the  idi ;  and 
Voul.  M  AUs 
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Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  To  Ictive  my  Julia,  fliall  I  be  forfworn  ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  Ihall  I  be  forfwwn  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  Ihall  be  much  forfwom ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me^firit  x»y  Mtb^ 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  lovcbid^  mc  forfwear ; 
*  O  fweet-fuggefting  love,  if  thou  haft  finn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubjed,  to  excufe  it ! 
At  firft  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ftar^ 
But  now  I  worlhip  a  celeftial  fun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  refolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. '-^ 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  L  to  call  her  bad, 
Whofe  fovereignty  fo  oft  thou  haft  preferr*d 
With  twenty  thoufand  foul-confirmmg  oaths. 
I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet'  I  do ;     • 

Ales  were  rofcny-meetings  inftituted  in  country  places*  Thus  Bea 
Jonfon : 

*'  And  all  the  neighbourhood,  jfrom  old  records 
«*  Of  antit^ue  proverbs  drawn  from  Whitfon  lord$, 
**  And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  <si^i, 
•*  With  country  precedents  and  old  vrvrei*  tales, 
**  Wc  bring  you  now/*    Steeveks. 
.  *^  It  is  to  be.obferved,  that  in  the  firft  folio  edition,  the  only 
edition  of  authority,   there  are  no  dirtdiions  concerping  the 
fcenes>  diey  have  been  added  by  the  later  editors,  and  may 
therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  can  give  more  confiftencjr 
or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  fuch  alterations*    V  make  this  re-^ 
mark  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  know  not  whether  the  followii^  fo* 
liloquy  of  Erodieus  is  fo  proper  in  the  ftreet,    Johnson. 

*  O  fwcet-fuggijiing  Jove^^ — ]  To  fuggejf  \%  to  tert^t  in  0«r 
author's  l^n^ag^.    S^  again  :  '  * 

**  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  toonfuggeJtedJ* 
The  fenfe  is.    O  tejnpting  love,  if  thou  haft  inHuenced  me  to  fin, 
teach  me' to  ekcufe  it.     Dr.  Warburton  reads,  if  I  have  finned  \  but, 
I  think,  not  only  without  necdfity,  but  with  lefs  elegance; 

-Johnson^ 

lot 
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feut  there  1  leave  to  love,  where  I  Ihould  love» 

Julia  I  lofe,  ted  Valeodne  I  lofe : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  muft  lofe  myfeff  j 

If  I  lofe  them,  this  find  I  by  their  kfs. 

For  Valentme,  tnyfelf ;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myfelf  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  ftillmore  precious  in  itfelf : 

And  Silvi^  wiirnefs  heaven,  that  made  beribi^r  . 

Shews  Julia  but  a  fwarthy  Ediiope* 

1  will  fori^t  that  Julia  is  aiivc, 

Remembring  that  my  love  to  her  if  dead  ; 

And  Valentine  Til  hold  an  enemy,. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  ar  a  i^eeter  frkiidv 

I  cahnot  now  prove  conftant  to  myfelf,^ 

Without  fdrtw  treachery  us*d  to  Valentine  i— 

I'his  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  coided  ladder 

To  climb  eeleflial  Silvia's  chamber-window  ; 

'  Myfelf  in  oounfel^  his  conroecitor : 

Now  prefently  Wl  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  di%uifing^  and  ^  pretended  ffight  j 

Who^  all  enrag'd,  will  baniih  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio^  he  intends,  fliall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone.  Til  quickly  cPofs, 

By  tome  fly  tricky  blunt  ThurioVdull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpofe  fwift^ 

f  As  thou  haft  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !     lExU: 

^ '  M^elf^  who  am  his  competitor  or  riTal,  being  admitted  to 
his  counfeU    Johnson. 

Competitor  is  confederate^  ajj^fiant^  partner  * 
So  in  Ajttony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  It  is  not  Cssfar^s  natural  me,  tp  hais 
•*  Out  msx competitor*** 
and  lie  is  fpeaking  of  Lcpidus,  one  of  the  triumvvrate.  Steevens. 
♦  "^pretended flight  i]  We  may  read  intended  flight.     Johnson* 
Pretended  flight  is  propofed  or  intended  flight.     So  in  Macheth- : 

♦«  —  What  good  could  thcv  pretend  V*     Steuvkws. 
'  I  fufped  that  the  a\ithor  concluaed  the  a£t  with  this  couplet, 
snd  that  the  next  fcene  fliould  begin  the  third  a£l ;  but  the  change, 
as  it  twill  add  nothin?  to  the  probability  of  the  a^on,  is  of  no 
great  importance.    Johnson. 

U%  SCENE 
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s  c  E  N  E     vn. 

JuUds  houfe  in  Verona. 

Enter  JuUa  and  Lucetta. 

Jul  Counfel^  Lucetta;  gentle  ^^  affiftme! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee,— 
Who  art  the  uble  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly,  charafler'd  and  ei^rav'd,—- 
To  leflbn  me ;  and  tell  me  fome  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Protheus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearilbme  and  loi^« 

Jul  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps  ; 
Much  lefs  ihall  me,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly  ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear. 
Of  fuch  divine  perfeAion,  as  fir  Protheiis. 

Ljuc.  Better  forbear,  till  Protheus  make  return. 

JmU  Oh,  know'ft  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  foul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time. 
Didft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow. 
As  feek  to  quench  the  nre  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Left  It  fliould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  more  it 
burns : 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But,  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  fweet  mufick  with  the  enamel'd  ftones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 

He 
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^e  overtaketh  ia  his  pilgrimage ;  ! 
And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrajrs^ 
With  willing  fporty  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  : 
ru  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  fiream^ 
And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ilep^ 
Till  the  lafl  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  lore  ; 
And  there  HI  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil,  ^ 
A  blefled  foul  doth  in  Elyfium. 

Imc^  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  Woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds 
As  may  bfefeem  fome  well-reputed  page. 

Imc.  Why  then  your  ladylhip  muft  cut  your  hair» 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  Til  knit  it  up  in  filken  foings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantaftlc,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  fliall  fhew  to  be. 

Imc.  What  faihion,  madam,  fliall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

JuL  That  fits  as  well,  as— *^  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
*^  What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  fiirthingale  ?^ 
Why,  even  that  fafluon  thou  beft  lik'ft,  Lucetta. 

Lmc.  ,You  muft  needs  have  them  ^  with  a  cod-piece,- 
madam* 

JuU  Out,  out,  Lucetta  7 !  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

^  m^witb  a  cod-fiece^  &c.]  Whoever  wiftes  to  be  acqaabced 
with  this  particular,  relative  to  drefs,  may  confuk  Bulwer^a  >#r«* 
ttficial  ChangeUtt^  in  which  fuch  matters  are  very  ami4y  4ir< 
cufled«  Ocular  mftru^^ion  may  be  had  from  the  armour  fhewn  at 
John  of  Gaunt't  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  fame  faftiion 
sppears  to  have  been  no  lefs  offendve  in  France.  See  Montai^,' 
chap.  XXII.  The  cudom  of  fticking  pins  in  tlus  oAentatioua 
piece  of  indecency,  was  continued  by  the  illiberal  warders  of  the 
Tower,  till  forbidden  by  authority.    Steevens. 

J  Outj  out,  Lucitta!  &c.]  I)r.  Percy  obferves,  that  this  in- 
ifijedion  is  iHll  ufed  in  the  North.  It  ftettu  to  have  the  fame 
sieaning  as  ^/r,  Xm.    Steevens. 

M  3  Luc. 
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Luc.  A  round  bofe^  madain^  how's  iiot  KKtflh  4 
pin, 
Unlefs  you  have  a  CDdrpiece  to  ftick  piM^n^ 

JuL  Lucetta,  a^  thou  lov'ft  me^  let  mc  havd 
What  thou  think'ft  meet,  aad  ii  moft  mannerly  s 
But  tell  me,  wcDch,  how  will  the  world  repute  me^ 
For  undertaking  fo  unftaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me„  it  wul  make  me  fcaadaliz^d. 

Ijic.  If  you  think  fo,  then  day  at  home,  a^d  go  Qotf 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Lm.  Then  never  dreim  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Protheus  Jike  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  difpleas^d,  when  you  are  ^ne : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  fpaite  be  pleas'4  withal. 
,   JiL  That  is  the  leaft,  Lucetta,  of  myfear: 
A  thoulanid  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tearsj^ 
And  inftances '  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  wplcome  to  my  Protheus. 

Luc.  AH  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men. 

JmI.  Bafe  men,  th^  ufe  them  (o  fo  bafe  efied  ! 
But  truer  ftars  rfid  govern  Protheus^  birth  : 
|lis  words  are  boMicb,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  i; 
His  tears,  pure  nqeflengecs  fent  fcom  his  heart; 
^is  heart  as  far  frqm  fraud,  as  heaven  ifrom  earth, 
Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  fo,  when  you  come 

to  him !      ' 
jfnl.  Now,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  do  him  not  that  wroi^ 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
pnly  deferve  my  love,  by  loving  hip^ ; 
And  prefcptly  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  pf  what  I  {land  in  need  of, 
^p  furnilh  me  i^pon  iny  longing  journey  "*. 
Ail  that  is  mine  I  lej^ye  at  thy  difpofe^ 

•  — —  urylong^g^frw^r^]  Dr.  Way  obfcnret,  tkatZM^/^if 
a  participle  a<fy  vc,  with  a  pa0hrc  figm&atiCBi ; '  fiwr  iw^W,  wifim* 
0rdcfircd.    Steevens,  .    •       !^ 

'         ■  My 
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Mygdods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  difpatch  me  hence* 

Come,  arifwer  not,  tut  to  it;  prefently ; 

I  am  iiifpatient  of  my  tarriance.  [^Exeunl. 


ACT    III.      SCENE    !• 

^  duie^s  palace  in  Mian* 

Enter  Buke^  7%uri0j  and  Protbeus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  fome  fecfets  to  confer  about. 

.  ;        ^       ^  \ExitTbur. 

Now,  tell  me,  Protheus,  what's  your, will, with  me? 

Pro.  My  gj-acious  tord,  that  which  I  would  dijfcover. 
The  law  of  mendfliip  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  inind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeferying  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  elfe  no  worldly  good  fliould  draw  from  mc« 
Know^  worthy  prince,  fir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  i|eal  away  your  daughter ;    . 
Myfelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determined  to  beftow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  ; 
And  fliould  flie  thus  be  ftolen  away  from  you^ 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age.         ^ 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  forrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Protheus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honeft  care  j 
■^^ich  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  lov^  of  their?  myfelf  have  often  feen, 

M  4  Haply, 
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Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  faft  aileep  ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purposd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  coiirt : 
But,  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  '  might  enr^ 
And  fo,  unworthily,  difgrace  the  man, 
(A  raflinefs  that  I  ever  yet  have  lhunn*d) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks  ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyfelf  haft  now  difclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'ft  perceive,  my.  fear  of  tbks^  . 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  towcrj 
The  key  whereof  myfelf  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  Ihe  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  afcend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone^ 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  prcfently ; 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  him* 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fo  cunningly. 
That  my  difcovery  *  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publilher  *  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  mall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

fro.  A4ieu,  my  lord  j  fir  Valentine  is  coming. 

lExirPro^ 

Enter  Falentine. 

Duke,  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

'  ---jealous  aim]  Aim  is  guejly  in  tbi$  iafbuce,  as  id  the  fbt^ 
lowing.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  .* 

^*  I  aim^iio  near  when  I  fupposM  you  IotM,"  Steetens. 
^  m^m,U  not  aimed ea  \\  lEi&  not guejed.    Johnson* 
'  "^^thisfretence^l  Of  this  claim  made  to  your  dau|^ter. 

Johnson. 
Pretence  h  depgn^    So  in  JT.  Lear:  **  to  feel  my  tSkBoask 

fo  your  honour,  and  no  othtr  pretence  of  danger." 
Again,  in  the  fame  play ;  *^  ^^-^^fretence  and  purpofe  of  unkind** 

Fals 
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VaL  Plcafe  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  meflenger 
Thut  ftays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duif.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

FaL  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  fignify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court, 

Duke%  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  day  with  me  a  while  ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fomc  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  muft  be  fecret, 
*Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend,  fir  Thurio,  to  my  daughtel*. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord;  land,  fure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  befldes,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  arid  qualities 
Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter ; 
Cannot  your  grace  win  hef  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truft me;  Ihe  is  peevilh,  fuUen,  frowardj 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubborn,  lacking  duty; 
Neither  regarding  that  ihe  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And,  may  I  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers,   -■ 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifli'd  by  her  child-like  dutj, 
I  now  am  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower  ; 
For  me,  and  my  pofTeffions,  ihe  efteems  not. 

FaL  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
,    this? 

Duie.  There  is  a  lady,  ^  fir,  in  Milan,  here. 
Whom  I  affed ;  but  ihe  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence : 

^  ——:/&"»  in  Milan  J  bh't,^  It  ought  to  be  thus,  inftcad  of— 
in  Verona^  here — for  the  fcene  apparently  is  iju  Milan,  as  is  dear 
from  fereral  pailages  in  the  fird  a^,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lirfl  fcene  of  the  fourth  a^«  A  like  miftake  has  crept  into  the 
righth  fcene  bf  aft  II.  where  Speed  bids  his  leUow-fbn^t  Launce 
W^cmn^  to  Padua*    Pofe, 

Now, 
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Now,  therefore,  would  1  fia^fe  thee  to  my  tutoir^ 

(For  long  agone  I  have,  forgot  to  court ; 

Befides,  *  the  fafltton  of  the  time  is  changed) 

How^  and  which  way,  I  may  bellow  myfelf> 

To  be  regarded  in  her  fun^bright  eye. 

.    V^L  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  (he  refped  not  words  ; 

Diimb  jewels  often,  in  their  filent  kind, 

More  thaoitjuick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind* 

i)uki.  But  fli^  did  fcom  a  prefent  that  I  fent  her. 

Vd.  A  woman  fcorns  fometim^s  wb^t  belt  qpntems 
*  her: 

^nd  her  another  j  never  give  her  o'er  j 
For  fcom  at  firft  makes  afterJove  the  more« 
If  flie  dp  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  ihe  do  chide^  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  i 
Pot  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulfe,  whatever ftie  doth  fay; 
For,  get  you  gpne^  ihe  doth  not  mean,  aw^^  : 
Flatter,  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  mces^ 
Though  ne'er  fo  black,  fay,  they  have  angels'  facesi 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue^  1  fay,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke*  But  ihe  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  feverelv  from  refort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hatn  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

FaL  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  nig^t. 

JDuie*  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
fafe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  nighf. 

Fal.  What  lets  ^,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  j 
And  built  fo  ihelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life* 

*  tfjefy/bi0M  ef  tie  //;»/—]  The  model  of  courdlup,  the 
ads  by  which  men  recommended  tnemfely^  to  ladies.  Johksom. 

*  UHfat  ktjj]  i.  e«  what  hindent    Steevens, 

Fa!. 
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Vdp  Why,  thfett  a  ladder,  quamtly  made  of  ?ordS| 
TTo  caft  tip,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooksj 
Would  fervik  to  fcale  another  Hero's  fower^ 
{So  bold  Lcfeinder  would  a^vpntufe  it, 

Dul^e^  Now,  as  thoii  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
^dvife  mc  where  I  may  havfe  liiph  a  ladder, 

YaL  When  would  you  ufc  it  ?  pray,  fir^  tell  mo 
that* 

Duke.  This  yery  night  j  iox  love  is  lik^  a  child, 
^hat  longs  for  fcyery  thine  that  hi  qan  come  by» 

Vd.  By  feven  o'clock  TTi  get  y^u  fuch  a  ladder^ 

'Diuki^  But  hark  thee  j  I  will  go  to  her  alone  j 
Jlow  Ihall  I  befi  Convey  the  ladder  thither  I 

Yal^  It  will  be  light,  njy  lord,  tl>at  yo\j  njay  bear 
it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  lengthf 

Duktr  A  cloak  as  long  as  thii^e  will  ferve  the  (urn? 

Val  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Z)/^^.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak  J 
I'll  get  me  one  of  fuch  another  lengthy 

Vd.  Why,  any  cloak  will  ferve  uie  turn,  my  lord, 

Huh.  How  ihall  I  faihionme  to  wear  a  cloak  ?— f 
J  pray  thee,  \tt  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.-^-r- 
What  letter  Is  this  fame  ?  what's  here  ?-r-7(>  Sikuia  f 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
J'U  be  fo  bold  to  break  the  feal  for  once,  [Duk  reads. 
A^  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Sihia  nightly ; 

Auljlaves  they  are  to  me^  that  fend  themjtying  : 
Qh^  could  their  maJUr  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 

Hin^elf  would  ioc^j  where  finfeUfs  thty  are  ^ifig. 
H/fy  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bvjm  reft  them ; 

While  /,  their  kingj  that  thitler  them  importune^ 
Do  curfe  the  grace  that  with  fuch  grace  iath  blejid  tbem^ 

Becaufe  wyfelfdo  want  my  frrvanfs  fortune  : 
I  curfe  myfelf  '^  for  they  arefent  by  me^ 
Tlbat  theyfhould  harbour  where  their  lord  would  be. 

?  ^^^f^r  fify  ar^fint  iy  mifl  For  i$  the  fame  2&f$r  tbrnt^fiue* 

Johnson. 

What's 
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What's  here?  Sihia^  this  night wiU  I enfraMcbiJe-iheet 
Tis  fo ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpofc^— 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  *  Merops'  fon) 
Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  ftars,  becaufe  they  fliine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  bafe  intruder !  over- weening  Have ! 
Beftow  thy  fawning  finiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  beftow*d  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  fwifteft  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  Ihall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyfelf. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe. 
But,,  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  life,  make  fpeed  from  hence. 

lExii. 
Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  livmg  tor- 
ment ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banifli'd  from  myfelf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myfelf:  banifh'd  from  her. 
Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  baniihment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unlefs  it  be,  to  think  that  Ihe  is  by, 

•  ■  ^Merops^fon)^  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  th3r  raihneTsi  but 
without  his  prttenilons ;  thou  art  not  the  ion  of  a  cUvinity,  but  a 
terra  fitus^  a  low  bom  wretch ;  Merops  it  thy  true  father,  with 
whom  Phaeton  was  falfely  reproached*    Johnson. 

This  fcrap  of  mythology  Shakefpeare  might  have  found  i« 
the  fpurious  play  of  AT.  y^i^y  1J9I9  i6it,  and  i6aa8 
.**  as  fomctune  Fhacton 

•*  Miftruftmg  filly  Merops  for  his  fire.** 
Or  In  Robert  Greene's  Orlando  Furlofoy  1594 : 

**  Why  foollfh,  hardy,  daring,  fimple  groom, 

^*  Followerof  fond  conceited  Phaeton,  4(c.**   Steevews^ 

And 
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And  feed  upon  the  fhadow  of  perfeftioiu 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon ; 
She  is  my,*^encc ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  ncrr  tf  her  fair  influence 
Fofter'd,  illumin'd,  cherifliM,  kept  alive. 
•I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  dc>om : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  dcjith ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Protbeus  and  Launce. 

'Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feck  him  out. 
Laun.  So-ho!  fo-ho! 
Pro.  What  feeft  thou? 
Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair 
Ott's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine  ? 
Vol.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  fpirit  ? 
Vd.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
VaL  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  Ipeak  ?  mafter,  fliall  I  ftrike  ? 
Pro.  Whom  would'ft  thou  ftrike  ? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launc.  Why,  fir,  FU  ftrike  nothing :  I  pray  you,— 
Pro.  Sirrah,  I  fay,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a 

word* 
Fah  My  ears  are  ftopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 

news, 

^  I  fy  not  dtath^  HjfyhU  dtaM^  daom:^  7ofy  bjs  doMi^  u(ed 
for  iyjlyingy  or  in  Jhmg^  is  a  gallicilm.  Thefcnfcis,  Byaroid- 
ing  the  execudon  of  his  fentence  I  ihall  not  efcape  death.  If  I 
iby  here,  I  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  dellroycd ;  if  I  go  away,  I  deflrogr 
sx^ylclf*    JouiYSoii. 

So 
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So  much  of  bad  already  hath  ppftfs'd  then?* 

Proi  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  min(^ 
for  they  are  harfh^  tintuneable^  and  bad^ 

FaL  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

JPro.  No,  Valentine^ 

FaL  No  Valentine,  indQcd^  for  facredtf^lvia !— • 
Hath  flie  forfworn  me  ?  '^* 

Pro*  Nd,  Valentiae* 

FaL  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  havfeforfwprnmft!—^ 
What  is  your  news  > 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  ft  proclamation  t^^t;  y0i  art 
vanilhM. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  hanifliM,  oh,  that  is  the  news. 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend* 

FaL  Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already^ 
And  now  excefs  of  it  will  m^ke  me  fuffeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I. am  baniflxed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  Ihe  hath  offered  to  the  doormji. 
(Which  unreversed,  ftands  in  eiFedual  force) 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears  : 
Thofe  at  her  father's  churliih  feet  Ihe  tendered  j 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  felfj 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofewhitenefsfo  became  them^ 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe  : 
But  neithei:  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  iighs,  deep  groans,,  nor  iilver-fheddiogtearsj 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompaffionate  firej 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  muft  die. 
Befides,  her  interceffion  chaf 'd  him  fo. 
When  Ihe  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppU^nt, 
That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of 'biding^there. 

Fed.  No  more ;  unlefs  the  next  word,  that  thoa 
fpeak'ft, 
Have^fomenoalignant; power  upon  my  life : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 


Pfi).^  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canft  ttot  help. 
And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'fl. 
Tinac  is  the  nurfc  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  ftay,  thoy  canft  not  fee  thy  love; 
Befi4es,  thy  flaying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  ftaff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  againft  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  ihaTl  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love  ". 
The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftulate  : 
Come,  ril  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate  j 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs  : 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvi^  though  not  for  thyfelf, 
J^egard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Fal,  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  feeft  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  hafte,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 
"Pro.  Go,  firrah,  find  him  out.  Come,  Valentine* 
,  Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia  I  hapkfsi  Valentine ! 

[^Exeunt  Valentine  and  Protheus. 

*  Laun.  I  am  but  a  fopl,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  matter  is  a  kind  of  a  knayc  s 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be;  but  one  knave.   He  lives 

not 

* ,  Efven^  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  loire,]  So  in  Hamlet: 
«•  Thcfc  to  her  excellent  white  hjom,  &c." 

TciB^ff  as  the  repiark  may  appejur,  before  the  meamotf  of  tluA. 
adJirefs  ej  letters  to  thehofom  of  a,  mijlrefs  can  be  underuood,  iC 
Ihould  be  known  thajt  women  anciently,  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore 
part  of  their.  Qaysy  in  which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and 
km  tokens,  bjut  even  their  mpoey  and  materials  for  needle  worlu 
la.  many  parts  of  England  the  ru&c  damfels  flill  obierve  the  fame 
pradUce  j  and  a  very  old  lady  infoi;m^  me  that  (he  remembers  when 
It  was  the  fafhion  to  wear  very  proipinent  fb^s,  it  was  no  kfs  the, 
cufiom  for  (b^tagem  or^lantry  to  drop  its  literary  favours  within 

^  f^Ont  of  thj^V    STEEVE^'S• 

*  Laun«  /  am  hut  a  fool^  lookyou;  and  yet  I  have  the  imt  to 
ipjid  jft^  ffiafifr  is  a  iitfJ  of  knave :  hut  that*s  all  one^  if  he  he  hut 
^w  KNAVEtJ  Where  is  the  fenfe?  or,  if  you  won't  allow  thc^ 
fpqdber  tb{^^  where  is  the  humour  of  this  fp^ech  ?  Nothing  had 

given 
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not  now^  that  knows  me  to  be  in  loye  :  yet  1  ^m^ 
love ;  hut  ^  .^-team  of  horfc  fiiaU  not  pluck  tha^i^cm 

giTcn  tfete  foot^  occaiio^  to  ^Aifpeft  that  hii  tnafter  was  1)^coflM» 
Soubk*  Uko  Aodpiholii  ia  7;6#  C<m«^  ^£r¥m^  The  laft  ^mi 
if  corrupt.    "Wfe  fliould  rct4  *     ..  ..         ^    :  i.r:  r-^T 

He  thought  his  mafter  wis  a  kind  ofinavei  however,  KctQ^, 
UmMf  in  eottntenaace  with  this  refh^on,  thtt  if'he  Wtt  a  kflat^^ 
l««^^ff>^  ih'«4,  he  might  pds  weli  enoli^  amodgfti  }MtvA^ 
boon*    Thiffistj^yhuxxKMUQus*    WAftBuaTour* 

This  alteradon  18  acute  and  fpecious,  yet  I  know  not  whether^^ 
la  ^^aktSftSii^t  laxmiage,  one  biave  Mky  not  fignifv  a  knave  m, 
«^  91U  •ccaJUn^  ^^gt^  kfuMm.  We  ftiu  vfe  a  4fanfe  Tiihdii  for 
a  TilUun  brvond  the  common  rate  of  guilt.    Johnson. 

This  'poflage  has  heen  ataied,  with  little  diflference,  hy  Dr. 
Warharton  and  fir  Tbo.  Haumer.-^Mr*  Edwsrds^  explains  ic— 
**  if^^n^beaknarcy  if /Mf/?jf  be  iK>tfoundtobe  av^/^.^  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Jobnfon^  and  will  Alport  the  old  feading  and  his 
iMTpfctaciQa  with  indifouUUe  autbiriQr.  {n  the  ^Id  pfa^  of 
J>amon  and iP^this^^  Ar^ipfus.iedixixtotCarifafbMS^  ^^yofi^ffib 
tnoney  by  him  if  you  iell  him  hr  one  knave^  for  he  ienrei  6f 

Tbia  phrmibvlpgy  is  often  met  wxch  t  Aurragtu  &y»m  4it^JIBr« 
cbtmt  of  Fenice :  ^      *, 

"  With  mufooVs  head  I  can^  to  woo^  , ,  \ 

*•  But  I  go  away  with  two** 
Z>tf««^  begins  one  of  his  fonnets  :  -,      .  .   ^ 

«*  I  am  Hu0^/r,  I  knok»  '    , 

'  •*  for  loving  2nd  hr/ayiug/Of  &c.** 

And  when  Panurge  cheats  Sit.  Kicholas  of  tfie  cWpd»  whid"]^' 
vowed  to  him  in  a  florm,  Rabelais  calls  liim  *'  a  nq^ue<--a'rf{^ 
and  ait  balf^^Le  gallant^  gallant  et  demy**    Farmer. 
Again,  in  Like  nvill  to  Like^  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  Coltier^  l  j^JT  s 

*•  Thus  thou  may*ft  be  called  a  knave  in  erainc^  J  / 

••  And  where  knaves  be  fcant,  thou  may*ft  go  for  koajme.^ 

STS£TRNa«, 
Again  in  Chapman's  Two  wife  Men  and  all  the  r^  ^^i^^  ^ 

♦*  I  defire  no  more  cunning  thin  I  now,  fiave,  and  Jplt  jcnre 
you  iHll  md  fet  up  for  myfelf ;  for  I  had  rather  be  a  doMelimfti. 
than  a  fingle  fool.      MAtoNEi  '  '    *  ' 

*  '^'-^^ateam  of  hor/e  Jbidl  not  phtck--''\  I  Tee  hpwVaKndnc 
fuffcrs  for  telling  his  fove-iecrets,  therefore  I  wiJSt  k^'  isgviicr 
clofe.    Johnson.  "     ; 

^:  Perhaps  Launcie  was  not  intended  tb  th^  (brjmu^  ^e4&;^Ut 

here  indulges  himfclf  In  talkit^contrildl^St<»y  nc^fenie. ' ' 

SrfiEvsNn 

-nfic; 
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flje ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but 
wfeat  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myfelf,  and  yet  'tis  a 
milk-ibaid :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  ihc  hath  had 
goffips*:  yet  ^tis  a  maid,  for  Ihe  is  her  maftcr's 
maid,  and  ferves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  quali* 
ties  than  a  water^fpaniel— which  is  much  in  a  bare 
chriftian  ^  Here  is  the  cat-log  [?uUing  out  a  paper} 
of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  and  carry  : 
Why,  a  horfe  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horfe  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  ihe  better  than 
a  jade.  Item,  She  can  milky  look  you ;  A  fweet  vir- 
tue in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  fignior  Launce  ?  what  news  with 

your  mafterfiiip  ? 
Lmm.  ^  With  my  matter's  fhip  ?  why,  it  is  at  feaj 
.Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  ftill ;  miftake  the  word  ; 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  ?     * 

Laun.  The  blackeft  news  that  ever  thou  hdard'ft^ 
Speeds  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 
iMun.  Why>  as  black  as  ink. 

♦  m,-^for  fie  beub  bad  gojks  :'\  GoJSps  not  only  fignlfy  tlioffe 
wltoanfwer  forachildin  baptiim,  but  the  tattling  women  whoattend 
lyiog8*in.    The  quibble  between  thefe  is  cTiJent.    Steevens. 

'  — tf  bare  cbnyiian,]  Launce  is  quibbling  on.    Bare  has 
(WO  (enfes ;  mere  and  naked.     In  Coriolanus  it  is  ufed  in  the  firfl : 
"  *Ti«  but  a  hare  petition  of  the  flate." 
Launce  ufes  it  in  both,  and  oppofes  the  naked  female  to  the 
wAter-fpaniel  cover* dix)itb  bairs  of  remarkable  thkknefs. 

Steevens.  ' 

•  In  former  editions  it  is, 

With  my  maderihip  ?  w^y,  ii  is  atfea.  For  how  does  Launce 
miftake  the  word  ?  Speed  alks  him  about  his  mafleriliip,  and  he 
replies  to  it  literatim.  But  then  how  was  his  maflerftiip  at  fe^, 
and  on  ihorc  too  ?  The  addition  of  a  letter  and  a  note  of  apoilrophe 
make  Launce  both  miflake  the  word,  and  fets  the  pun  right :  it 
*reilore?,  indeed,  but  a  mean  joke;  but,  without  it,  there  is  no 
fenlein  the  paii^ge.  Befides,  it  is  in  chara6ter  with  the  reft  of 
the  fcene ;  and,  I  dare  be  confident,  the  poet's  own  conceit. 

Theobald. 

Vol.  I.  N  Speed, 
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^etd.  Let  me  read  them. 

Imn.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-bead ;  thou.ci^n'ft  iK>t  r«uiL 

J^^tfi' Thou  lycft,  I  can* 

Laim.  I  will  try  thee :  Tellme  this :  Whobegotthce) 
'  ^ed^  Marry,  the  fon.  of  my  grandfather.  . 

Latm.  D' illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  fon  of  thyv 
grandtiiother' :  this  proves,  that  thou  can*ft  not 
read. 

Spied.  Come,  fool>  *come :  try  meJo  thy  papej. 

iMtm.  There;  And  *  St*  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed  I 

•^$d^  Imprimis^  She  can  milk. 

^  thf/on  ^/Z;y  grandmother :]  It  is  undoubtedly  true  diat 

the  mother  ofily  knows  tho  Intimacy  of  the  child«  I  fuppofe 
Lauttce  infers,  that  if  he  coula  read,  nc  muft  have  read  this  well 
Inowu  obfervation*     SrEBtrENs. 

*  St.  Nicholas  be  thyjpetd!']  St.  Nicholas  prcfided  orcf 

feholara,^  Whd  were  therefore  called  St.  Nicholases  ckris*  H^ce^ 
by  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick,  highwaymen,  in 
The  Firfi  Fart  of  Henry  the  Feurtb^  are  called  Nicholaie  cMks. 

Warbur.ton. 

That  diit  faint  ptieiided  over  young  fcholars.  may  be  gathered 
from  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet^  p.  %6z.  For  b^  the  ftatutcs 
of  Paul's  fchooi  there  inferted,  the  children  ^rft  required  ta  attend 
divine  fervioe  at  the  cathedral  on  his  annirerfary*  The  rtaibn  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  legend  of  this  faint  makes  him,  to  have  been  a 
blihop,  while  he  was  a  boy«  At  SaUfbury  cathedral  is  a  mokiu<* 
inent  of  a  boy  bifhop ;  and  It  is  fald  that  a  cuftoifr  forfticiiy  pre- 
ralled  there,  of  choohne,  from  among  the  ckmfters,  a  \Mop^ 
who  a£hial]y  perfortnecl  the  pafioral  ftm^tion^,  and  difpo^  of 
fuch  prebends  a&  became  vacant  during  his  cpifcopacy,  which 
lafled  but  a  few  days.  It  is  thought  that  the  monurftent  above- 
mentioned  was  for  fome  boy  who  died  in  office.— See  The  P^hm* 
mousWorksofMr.  John  Gregory^  4to#  Ozon.  Srit.  J«HAWKti9S« 

SoPuttenham,  in  his  >^r/  ofPoetiy^  1589:  **  Methinks  this 
fellow  fpeaks  like  bifhop  Nicholas ;  for  on  Saint  Nicholas'  n^ht 
commonly  the  fcholars  of  the  country  make  them  a  bifhop,  who, 
like  a  foolifli  boy,  goeth  about  blemng  and  preaching  wiiii  fucb 
childiAi  terms,  as  maketh  the  people  laugh  at  his  fooliih  counter* 
feit  fpeechcs."     Steevens. 

In  Hearne's  Liber  N/'ger  Scaccarzi,  1771,  vol.  ir.  p.  674,  and 
686,  we  find  that  archbifhop  Rothcrham  bequeathed  **  a  mytcr 
for  the  W«^-bi(hop,  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  two  knopps  of  filver 
gilt  and  enamyled,'*  And  this  was  in  a  country  village  in  York«* 
ihire.    TolIet. 

Ijium4 
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Laun.  Ay 3  that  ihe  cad. 

speed.  Iteiiii  She  brews  good  ale* 
,    -Lw^..  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb,  —Bleffing 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale^. 

Speed.  Item,  ShecanfeDO. 

laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Caa  flip  fo  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit.  '  - 

Laun.  What  need  a  man .  care  for  a  ftock  with  a 
'  wench,'  when  Ihe  can  knit  him  a  ft'ock  *  • 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  imfi)  andfcour. 

Laun.  A  fpeoial  virtue ;  for  then  flic  need  npt  to 
be  wafli'd  and  fcourM. 

Speed.,  Item,  She  can/pin* 

Laun.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  \|fhpels,  when 
flie  can  fpin  for  her  living.  *  , 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  maiyi  namelefs  virtues*  ' 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Baftard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  anfi  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices^  *    .       , 

Laun.  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues* 

Speed.  Item,  *  She  is  not  to  be  kifidfajiini^  in  r^Jpe£l 
of  hr  breath. 

Laun.  Weil,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfaft :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  ^  fiveet  mouthx 

Laun. 

•  Bleffj^  0^  your  hearty  &c.]  So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  M^ut  of 

"  Our  ale's  o*  the  belt, 
**  And  each  good  gueft 

**  Prays  for  their  fouls  that  brew  it."  Steevens* 
■  mm^^-^htii  htm  a  ftock.]  t.  c.  z^focking.   So  in  T^lfti)  Nigh't : 
,    "  ■>■       it  doci  indifferent  well  in  a €ame-colour'd^^i&." 

Stbev^ns. 

«  — Jhe  is  not  to  he  kifsM/tfyf/Vf^, ]  The  old  copy  reads,— 

Jbe  is  not  to  be  fafiing,  &c.     The  neceflary  word  kifs*ii^  was  firjl 
addcid  by  Mr.  Rowe*    Steevens. 

3  fwtet  moHfh*]  This  I  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is 

N  a  now 
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Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breathi 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  tdk  in  herJUep* 

Loan.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  ihe  fleep  not  ia 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  isjhtv  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain  !  that  fet  down  amonjg  her  vices  I 
To  be  flow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I 
pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her.  . 

Speed.  Item,  She  kalh  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  Vive 
crufts.  . 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curjl. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  beft  is,  Ihe  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  wiH  often  ^praife  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  goodi  flieihall;  iffliewiil 
not,  I  will;  forgood  things  fliould  be  praifed. 
^  Speed.  Item,  ^ She  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  Ihc  cannot ;  for  that's  wrif 
down,  flie  is  flow  of:  of  her  purfc  flie  flxall  not;  for 
that  rU  keep  fliut :  now  of  another  thing  flie  may  ; 
and  that  I  cannot  help.    Well,  proceed. 

;ix>w  vulgarly  called  a  fweet  toothy  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties 
and  Avectmcats,    Johnson. 

How  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties  can  make  amends  ior  4fffei^Sw 
hreaihj  1  know  not :  I  rather  believe  that  by  a  fvoeet  mouih  is 
meant  that  ihe\fiftgsfiveetly.  In  Tnvel/^h  Night  we  have  heard  of 
^fweet  hreafi  as  the  recommendation  of  a  finger.  It  may  ho\%-cvcr 
mean  a  liquor ijh  mouth,  in  a  wanton  fenfe.  So  in  Meafure  for 
Meafurc : 

*'  Their  (sLUcy  fzveefnefs  that  do  coin  heaven's  fmage,  &c/' 

Steeveks, 

f  ^^-^fraife  /jer  liquor.']  That  is,  fhew  how  well  (he  likes  it  by 
driddngoften.    Johnson, 

$  .  .,1.  Jhe  is  too  liberal.]  Liberal ^  is  licentious  and  grofs  in  lan- 
guage.   So  in  Othello  t  '*  Is  he  not  a  profane  and  very  Uhcral 


counfcHor  ?"    Johnson. 


Spfed^ 
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Sj^eedf  Item,  She  hath  morp  hair  than  wit^  and  more 
faultt  than  hairSy  and  mare  wealth  than  faults, 

,  Laun.  Stop  thcxe ;  Til  have  her:  fte  was  mme^ 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  laft  article ; 
Rehearfe  that  once  more. 

Speeds  Item,  *  She  hath  m&re  hair  than  wit^--^ 
\  Laun^  More  hair  than  wit,— it  may  be  i  I'll  prove 
it :  The  coyer  of  the  fait-  hides  the  fait,  and  there- 
fore it  is  mbh  tlian  th^  felt :  the  hair,  that  covers 
the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides 
{he  lefs..     What's  next  ,> 

Speed.  y^And  more  fdults  than  hairs^^ 
.    Laun.  That's  monftrous  :  Oh,  that  that  werfs  out! 

Spe^d.  -^Aad  more  wealth  than  faults, 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious^ ; 
Well,  FU  have  her :  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  imppi|ible, — 

^^V^.' What  then?  ' 

Laun.  WTiy,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy 
maftet  ftays  for  thee  at  the  nqrth  gate, 

%^/f.  Forme? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ,ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  |taid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee, 

^eed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 
'Laun.  Thou  muft  ;i*un  to  him,  for  thou  haft  ftaid 
fo  long,  that  going,  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turji, 

*  -^  hath  more  hair  than  w/V,-t1  An  oW  Englifh  proTCll]^ 
SccRj^'sCoUeaion: 

!<*  Bufli  natural,  WiW^/^tf/rf^wrw/V." 
^gaio,  in  Decier^s  ISaiiromqfiix  r 

/*  Hair/  'ti«  the  b^feft  ftijWc;  in  fcora  of  it 
**  1* his  proverb  fprung — He  has  mor(  hair  than  wit^* 
yigain,  in  Rhodon  and  IrVs^  1031 : 

**  Now  is  the  old  proverb  really  p«Fferm'd, 
.     **  AUre  hair  than  witJ^    Steeven^. 
i  mm^m^miAes  the  faults  gracious:]  Gracious^  in  old  language^ 
ffEiWa^  graceful.    So  in  K.  John  :       '         ' 

♦*  There  waa  not  fuch  a  ^rtfc/Vw  creature  bom.'* 

Stievens. 

N  3  Speed. 
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Speed.  Why  didft  not  tell  me  fooner  ?  pox  on  yow 
love-letters  1 

;  Laun.  Now  will  he  be  fwing'd  for  reading  my  fet- 
ter ;  An  unmannerly  flave,  that  will  thruft  himfelf 
into  fecrets  !— Fll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  bo/s  oor- 
reftion^  [ExeunK 

SCENE       IL  • 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio^  and  Protheus  behind. 
Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  fhc  will  love 
you,  \ 
Now  Valentine  is  banim^d  from  her  fight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  flie  h^ath  defpis^  me  moft, 
Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  %ure 
•  Trenched  in  ice  ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Biflblvcs  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  fotm. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  fliall  be  forgot.— 
How  now,  fir  Prothcus  ?  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 
-   Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  heavily. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 
,  Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  fo.-* 
Protheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  haft  ihewn  fome  fign  of  good  defert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

P/o.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke^  Thou  know*ft,  how  willingly  I  would  effcft 
The  match  between  fir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

■  Trenched  in  ice  5—]  Cut,  carved  in  ice,     Traxcber^  to  cut^ 
French.    Johnson* 
SomArdfnefFe*v€rJham^   1633: 

**  Is  deeply  trenched  in  my  bluihing  brow."    Steevens. 

^         *  Pro. 
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Pro.  J  dq,  my  lord. 

Duie.  And  alfo,  I  do  tKink,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  fte  oppofcs  her  againft  my  wilK 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine'was  herei 

Duke.  Ay,  and  pervcrkly  flie  pcrfevers  fov 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  fir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  beft  way  is,  to  llahder  Valentine 
With  fahhood,  cowardice,  and  poor  defcent ;  . 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate, 

Duke.  Ay,  but  Ihe'U  think,  that  it  is  fpoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  muft,  '  with  circumftancc,  be  fpoken 
Py  ont,  whom  Ihe  eftcemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  ypu  muft  imdertake  to  flander  him. 

Pro.  And  that  j  my  lord,  I  Ihall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  Hi  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
J^fpecially,  againft  his  very  friend '. 

Duke^  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him. 
Your  flandcr  never  can  endamage  him  j 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  intreated  to  it  by  your  friend.'' 

Pro.  You  have  prevailM,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it^ 
By  aiightthat  I  can  fpcak  in  his  difpraife. 
She  Ihall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  fay,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
jt  follows  not  that  ftie  will  love  fir  Thurio. 

T^u.  Therefore  *  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 

Left 

0  — -^-^ctjoith  eircuvtftance^'"^-^'']  With  the  addition  of  foch  in* 
cidental  particulars  as  may  induce  belief.    Johnson. 

'  bis  y try  fr lend. ^  Fcryi^immtiiiate.     SomMacheth: 
**  And  the  very  points  they  blow.**    SxEEVENf. 

*  ^^as  you  un'-jdtnd  her  love ]  As  you  wind  off  her  lovc 

from  him.  make  inethc  h'ottom  on  which  you  wind.it.  The 
houfewife  s  term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  bodjc^ 
is  a  hoHom  of  thready    Johnson. 

N  4.  So 


Le0^it£bbtiMri»r«VaiKlbegood'ti(>iiODey    r       .  ^ ^ 
You  muft  provide  m4i(Htpni  it  on  me :    t' 
Wliich  mufl  be  £ioncy  hf  praifii^  me  as  imich 
As  you  in  worth  diipraife.fir  Valfintihe*  ^ 

Duke.  Andy  Protbeus^  we  dare  trufl  fan  in  ^i 
kind; 
Bccaufe:w»  knoWy  on  Vj^lentioc's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votaryi 
And  cannot  foon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  ihall  you  have  acceTs,  :  ^ 

Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  lar]gc  ; 
For  Ihe  is  lumpift,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  fal^e,  will  be  glad  of  vou  ^    . 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  pcrfuafion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  t$s&  :i— . , 
But  you,  fir  Thurio,  ar^  not  ftarp  eimugb  ;^    :  ^ 
You  muft  lay  '  lime,  to  taogle  her  defirei,  .  /  . 
By  wailful  fondets,  whofe  compofed  rhimes      . 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  fervicerf)lc  vovfs.  .v  ; 

Duke.  Ay,    Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred 
pocfy. 

Pro.  Saj'^,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  facrifice  your  tears,  yourfighs,  your  heart:    .  ; 
Write,  tin  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your,  tears  . 
Moift  it  again  ;  and  frame  fpme  feeling  line,    '   .  \  , 
That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity :-— ' 
*  For  Orpheus*  lute  was  ftruiig  with  poets'  finews ; 

Wbofe 


So  in  Grangers  Garden^  '577i  i^  anfwer  to  a  lettct  writt^  mitp' 
him  by  Curtyzan : 

**  A  boftowtt  for  your  filkc  it  fcem^ 

**  My  tetters  are. become,  '  ^ 

**.  Which  oft  wfth  winding  off  and  on 

**  ^rc  wafted  whole  and  fomc,"    STEEv^Ni.'   __   » 

^  Mffft\'^]  That  is,  Birdlime^    Jodnsok.       '    '* 

♦  T^or  Orpheus  lute  ivasjirung^  wth  poets*  Jinevos ;]  Thb  (hcw$ 

Shakefpeare's  knowledge  of  antiquity.    He  here  siugns  Orpheus 

hi$  true  cfaara^er  of  legiilator.    For  under  chat  of  a  poet  only,  or 

'  loTCr, 


Whof^  golden  toioolt  could  foften  (tod-^d^floae^j  - 
M^c  tygers  tame,  and  huge  leriatEan^  :  // 

Foffake  uofoiinded  iteeps  ID  dance  cm  fan^  ;  ' 
After  your  dire^lamenting  degicSy  r  ' 

Viltt  by  night  your  lad)r%  chamber-^iil4o^  ~ 

With  fome  iweet  concert :  to  their  infthinaents 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  *  f  the  night*i  dead  filence  ^ 
Will  well  become  fuch  fweet  compkttnlng  grievance^ 
'yhis,  or  ^e  wothingj  'vrill  inherit  hcc  ^  -  ^ 

Duke.  This  difciplixieflm¥s  tb^uhaft  been  in  \m^^ 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  thisnight  I'Hjrat  in  pradice  i 
Therefore,  fweet  Prothcus,  my  direaion^givcr,  ' 
J>etuaintt>  the  city  prefently-  •' 

Xoiprc5^ibme:gemknienwell  ikiUMinintifioii  .  -^ 
I  have  a  fonnet,  that  will  ferve  the  tum^ 
Tq  give  the  onfetto  thy  good  advice* 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen* 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace,  till  after  fupper  / 
And  afterwards,  determine  our  proceedings* 

3uke.  Even  now  about  it ;  •  I  will  pardon  you^ 
-        .    .  ...      [ExeunU 

l^T^r,  tbe  i^nati^  ^g^ven-^o  hk  lute  la  uiMiiteUifiSblc.  But*  cto* 
fidered  at  a  lawgiver,  t^  tho\^ht  is  opble^-sipd  the  UDa^^ry  tx^- 
quifitcly  beautiful.  For  by  his  lutein  to  b^  underftood  his^^Mir^ 
ofla^s  5  and  by  the  poefs/tne^s^  the  power  of  liumbcrs,  whicf ^ 
Orpheus  anally  employed  in  thofe  lawi  to  tnake  them  r^ctived' 
by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people.     W^R  Bint  TON#  ^ 

*  Tune  A  deploring  dump;]  A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  fbr». 
mournful  elegy.     Steevens. 

*  *—^w/7/ inherit  hcr.\  To  inherit ^  is,  by  our  author,  fome- 
times  ufed,  as  in  this  in  (lance,  for  to  obtain  Jojfejjioifljoi^  without 
iny  ide^  of  acquiring  hy  inheritance*     So  in  ^Uus  Andronicm^: 

**  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  1  had  none, 
**  To  bury  fo  much^old  under  a  treCj 
**  And  never  after  to  inherit  it.*'    Steevens. 
'  To  fort  1  i  e.  to  chufe  out.    So  in  JT.  Richtfrd  III  i 

"  Yet  I  y/\\\/ort  a  pitchy  ho^r  for  thee."    Steevens. 
,    *  '''-^Ivoill pardon y9u\  I  will  cxcuftyou  from  waiting. 

Johnson. 


ACT 


m       TWO    GENTLEMEN 
ACT     IV.      SCENE     I. 

^Mtfiy  leading  towards  Mantua^ 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

I  Out.  Fdlows,  ftand  faft ;  I  fee  a  paflSmger. 
t  Out.  If  there  be  ten^   ihrink  not,   but  dowq 
with  'em. 

Enter  Fakntine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  fir,  and  throw  us  wjiat  you  have 
about  you ; 
♦If  not,  well  nfiake  you  fir,  and  rifle  you* 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  thefe  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  fo  much. 

Fal.  My  friends,—^ ' 

1  Out.  That's  not  fo,  fir ;  we  arc  your  enenaies^ 

2  Out.  Peace ;  well  hear  him, 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man. 

VaL  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  tolofc  j 
A  man  I  am,  crofs'd  with  adverfity ; 
My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  fliould  here  disfumim  me. 
You  take  the  fum  and'fubftance  that  I  have* 

^Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Fal.  ToVerona, 

\  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Fal.  From  Milan, 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  fojourn'd  there  ? 

•  If  not  J  'uje'U  make  you  fit^  and  rifie  you.^  The  old  copy  reads 
as  I  have  printed  the  paiTage,  Paltry  as  the  oppofition  between 
Jiand  zxiijirxmy  be  thought,  it  is  Shakefpeare's  own.  The  edi- 
tors read,  —— we'll  make  you, /r,  &c.    Steevens. 

FaL 


t)  F    y  E  k  O  N  A,  X87 

Vd^  Somcfixteen  itionths ;  and  Idnger  tn^ght  \z\t 
ftaid. 
If  crooked  fortune 'had  iiot  thwarted  toe. 

I  Ouu  What,  were  you  banifh^d  thence  } 

Vd.  I  was. 

zOut.  For  what  tDffence? 

Val  For  that  which  now  torftients  hie  to  rehearfe ; 
I  kiirdaman,  whofe  death  I  muchr^ent; 
But  yet  1  ileW  him  manfully  in  fight^ 
Without  falfe  vantage,  oi:  bafe  treachery. 

I  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo  ; 
But  were  you  baniih*d  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

Val  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom* 

V  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Vd.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy  ; 
Or  elfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  *  Robin  Hood'^  faf 
friar. 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fa&ion* 

1  X)ut.  We'll  have  him :  firs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Matter,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  a  kind  of  honourable  thievery* 
Vd.  Peace,  villain! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this ;  Have  you  any  thing  to  taie 

to? 
Vd.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune.    . 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fomeof  us  are  gentlemen^ 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

'  Rohin  Hoodvng  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was  much 
inclined  to  rob  churchmen.     Johnson. 
So  in  ^  mery  Gefte  of  Rohyn  Hoode^  &c.  hi.  1.  no  date  : 
**  Thefe  h^oppei  and  thefe  archtk^oppes 
**  Ycftiall  rhem  beatc  and  bynde,  &c." 
By  Robin  Hood's  fat  friary    I  believe,   Shakefpcare  racanf 
Friar  Tuciy  who  was  con/eilbr  and  companion  to  this  noted  outr 
law.    So  in  one  of  the  old  fongs  ofRoiin  Hood: 
**  And  of  brave  little  John, 
**  Of  Friar  Tuck  and  Will  Scarlett, 
f*  Stokefly  and  Maid  Marian."     ^ 

Again, 
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Thruft  froRi  the  poiQpftiiy  of  *  %wfyX  jbm^  ; 
Myfcif  tiras  from  Verona  baniihe()» 
For  pra^fing  to  ftcal  awEy;i^  My> . 
?  An  heity  aod  niece  ally:d  ujito  t^e  duke^ 

2  Oi^/.  And  I  from  Mantua^  for  a  gentkman^ 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  v  I  ftabb'4  ynto  the  Ijeaijt, 

}  Out.  And  I,  for  f«h  like  petty  crimes  as;thefe*. 
But  to  the  purpofe,-<f(f(pr  we  <?ite  <jur  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excve'd  cwr  lawl^ft  llyes) 
And,  partly,  feeing  .you  are  beai^ttify'd 
With  goodly  fliape ;  and  by  your  own  rqiort 
Alinguift;  and  a  man  of  fuchperfeSion, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  ♦  much  want,— 

2  Out.  Indeed,  becaufe  you  are  a  banifii'd  mm^ 
Therefore^  above  the  reftj^  we  padey  to  you  i   \  . 

•*  Of  Tack  the  merry  friar  which  many  a  fermoii  made.  . 
**  In  pnik  of  Roim  Hocdf J  his  outlawts,  and  hiitraae.^ 

See  figVTP  IIL  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  SxA  part  of  JS^ 
fiemy  IV.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  ob&rvations  on  it.    Steevens. 

»  mvfulmtn:']  Reverend,  worifaipful,  fuch  as  magiftnueSy 

and  other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.    Johnson. 

I  think  we  (hould  read  lawful  in  oppoiition  to  lofwkfs  men.  la 
judicial  proceedings  the  ivord  has  thb  ienie.     Sir  J^  HikwiciNS. 

The  author  of  fhe  Rcvlfal  has  propofed  the  fame  emendadon. 

Steevens. 

A'voful  is  ufed  by  Shakelpearei  in  another  place,  in  the  (enfe  of 
linxjfuL    Second  part  of  itorj^rV^jia  IV,  fo.ii.      / ''         ^, 

**^  We  come  within  our  au>fi^  ban^s  agaii^,'/  fi^f^m^T. 
^^  Alt  the  impreffioos«  from  the  firil dowmvgrjst  /l»K/r|M£ 
niece  allied  unto  the  Juke.  But  our  poet  would  ntytihUk^tt^ 
pretcd  himfelf  fo  ftupidly,  as  to  tell  us,  this  lady  Was  tlid<iu3^'4 
niece y  and  allied  to  him  :  for  her  alliance  was  cercahily.  fuficieadjr 
indtrded  in  the  Arft  term.  Our  author  meaift  to  fay,  fhe  was  a^ 
beirefsy  and  near  allied  to  rfie  duke ;  an  exgreftion  the  mofE  nahf* 
lal  that  can  be  for  the  purpofe/and  veiry  freqocntly  lifed  bytlle 
ibge-poets.    Theobald.  .      .  .  '    ,  ""^ 

A  niece  or  a  nephew  did  not  always  iignify  the  dauj^^i^f  ^' 
brother  or  fifter,  but  any  remote  defeendant;  Of  this  ufe  1  n^x^ 
pvcttinftaiices  as  to  a  nephew.     See  OtheUoy  a6t  I."'STE£vtNrs.'' 

♦  -*—  ia.  our  quality]  ^ality  is  aatare  relatively  cfmfidered. 


OP    V  ER  ON  A.  i?9 

Ate  you  c6ntent to  be ourgeneral  > 
To  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  ' 
And  live,  as  we  do,  ift  the  Wildemefe  ? 
3  Out.  What  fay'ft  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 
confbrt? 
^ay^  ^y>  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  fcorn  our  courtefy,  thou  dy'ft. 

2  Out.  Thouflialt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  havd 

offered. 
^.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided,  that  you  do  no  outrages  * 
On  filly  wotoen,  or  poor  paffengers.  * 

3  Out.  No,  we  deteft  kich  vile  bafe  praftices. 
Cofne,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  Ihew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourfelves,  all  reft  at  thy  difpofe. 

lExeuHt* 

SCENE        IL 

Under  Silvia* s  apartment  in  Mian. 

Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  falfe  to  Valentine^ 
And  now  I  muft  be  as  unjuft  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefs  gifts. 
When  I  proteft  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falihood  to  my  friend  ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forfworn 

'  ftp  outrages 

On  fity  foiomeu  or  poor  pajfengcrs.^  This  was  one  of  the  rules  of 
Kpbin  Hood's  government.    St££V£ns* 

In 
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In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov*d : 
And,  notwithftanding  all  her  *  fudden  quips j 
The  leaft  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  fpaniel*like,  the  more  Ihe  fpurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  ftilh 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  mijft  we  to  her  win4oW| 
And  give  fome  evening  mufic  to  her  ear* 

Enter  JTourio  and  M^cians. 

^u*  How  now,  fir  Protheus  ?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;    fdr,  you  know,  that 
love 
\Vill  creep  in  fefvice  where  it  cahnot  go* 

Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  fir,  that  you  love  not  Kere# 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  h^ence. 

Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia,— for  your  fake* 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily  a  while. 

Enter  Hojl^  at  a  diftance;  and  Julia  in  bcr/s  chaths. 

Hoft.  Now,  toy  young  guell  1  methinks  you're 
fillycholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

JuL  Mairry,  mine  hoft,  bccaufc  1  cannpt  be  merry* 

Hqft.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry:  I'll bring.you 
Vrhere  you  fliall  hear  mufic,  and  fee  the  gentleman 
that  you  alk'd  for. 

Jul.  But  Ihall  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 

Hoft.  Ay,  that  you  Ihall* 

Jul.  That  will  be  mufic. 

Hoji.  Hark  !  hark  ! 

*  "^^fuddtn  quihs^l  That  i8,  hafly  paflionatc  reproaches  aad 
feoffs.  So  Macbetti  is  in  a  kindred  ienle  iaid^o  ht  fuddtn ;  that 
is,  irafcible  and  impetuous.    JoHhfsoN. 

The  fame  expreflion  is  ufed  by  Dr.  Wilfon  in  his  Arte  p/Rhe^ 
iori^e^  1  f  <i) :  ^^  And  make  bim  at  his  wit's  cod  through  the 
fiidden  qu'ipy    Ma  lone. 

JuU 
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^uh  Is  he  among  thef^  ? 

Hqfi.  Ay  :  bittpcace,  let's  hear  *em» 

SONG, 

ff^  is  Sihia  ?  what  isjhiy 

That  aU  aurjwains  commend  her  f 
I^fy^  ff^U  Md  wife  isjhe ; 

The  heavens  fuch  grace  did  lend  her^ 
Thatftie  mights  admired  he. 

Isjhe  kind^  asjhe  is  fair  ? 

For  7  ieaut^  lives  with  kimbufs  ^ 
Love  doth  /&  her  eyes  repair y 

To  help  him  of  his  blindnefs ; 
And,  ieing  hetfdy  inhabits  tbere^ 

Then  to  Sihia  let  usjing. 

That  Sihia  is  excelling ; 
She  excells  each  mortal  tmng, 

UpM  the  dull  earth  dwelling :  . 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Hoft.  How  now?  are  you  fad4er  than  you  were 
before  ? 

How  do  you>  man  ?  the  mufic  likes  you  not* 
.  Jtd.  You  mifiake ;  the  mufician  likes  xne  not« 

Hofi.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  faife,  father* 

Hqfi.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  ftrings  ? 

JuL  Not  fo ;  but  yet  fo  falfe^  that  he  grieves  my 
Very  heart-ftrings* 

Hojl.  You  have  a  quick  ear* 

yuL  Ay,  1  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have 
a  flow  heart* 

Hq/i.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  mufic. 

^  ~^^heauty  lives  txjkh  hMfiefs :]  Beauty  without  kindntfi  Jies 
unenjoycd,  and  undclighting.    Johnson, 

JuU 
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JuU  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo. 

Hoft.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mufic ! 

Jul  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  fpite. 

H(fi.  You  would  have  thctn  always  play  but  one 
thing? 

JuL  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  hoft,  doth  this  fir  Protheus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  refort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

H(fi.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man^  told  me, 
he  lov'd  her  •  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Hqfi.  Gone  to  fcek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  mailer's  command,  he  mufl  carry  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  his  lady.     ^ 

Jul.  Peace!  ftandafide,  the  Company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you ;  I  will  lo  plead^ 
That  you  Ihall  fay,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Ihi.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  [ExetiHt  Thurio  and  nnfick. 

Sihia  appears  above ^  at  berwindow. 

Pro*  Madam,  good  even  to  your  tadyihsp. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  mufic,  gcntlem«i : 
Who  is  that,  that  fpake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Protheus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Protheus,  |;entle  lady,  and  your  fervant. 

SiL  What  is  your  will  ? 


•  ,     ^      <w/  of  all  nick."]    Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count. 
Reckonings  are  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  flicks  or  tallies. 

WAKBuaroK. 
So  in  a  Woman  never  *vex*d^  1 63  2  ; 

**  -I  have  carried 


•'  The  tallies  at  my  girdle  fcven  years  together, 
•*  For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honeftly  in  the  nick.** 

Pro. 


As  It  is  an  inn-keeper  who  employs  the  allufion,  it  is  much  ia 

charadcn    S  tee  vex  s  • 
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.   JPro.  That  !  may  C6mpaft  yours* 

SL  ^  You  have  your  wilh ;  my  will  is  even  tbls^*— 
That  prefently  you  ^ie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  fubtle^  pcrjur'dy  falfe^  difloyal  man  J 
Think*ft  thou,  I  am  fo  fhallow,  fo  conceitlefs. 
To  be  feduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  bait  deceived  fo  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  ioVe  amends. 
For  mle,— rby  this  pale  queen  of  night,  I  fwear, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  request,  ' 
That  I  defpifc  thee  for  thy  wrongful  fuit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  dhide  myfclf; 
Even  for^tlus  time-  X  fpeadm  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fweet  love,  that  1  did  love  a  lady ;  - 
But  fhe:is  dead^ 

7W.  [4?*.]  Twere  falfe,  if  I  fliould  fpcakit ; 
For,  I  dm4i«re,  fee^s  not  buried* 

SiL  Say,  that  Ihe  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  :thyfelt:ar^  witndTs, 
lamtttrothld;  And  art  thou  not  afliam'd  .   , 

To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  1  Hkewife  hfear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  Andio>  Ju^ofe^.anLl;  for  in.his  grave, 
Affure.tJvyfelf,  tpy  iovc:is:huried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth* 
.SH.  Gold  thyJady*s  ipraye^  and  call  her's  thence; 
Or,  at  the  teadlL  in  her^.fcpulchrc  thine* 

yuL  [MdeJ]  He  heard  not.that.  ; 
'  Pro,;  Madamv  if  that  your  heart  be  fa  obdurate, 
Vouchfafe  me  yet  your  pifturc  fbr  my  love. 
The  pidure  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber; 
To  that  ril  fpeak,  to  that  I'li  figh  and  ^ep  : 
For,  fince^the  fubftance  of  your  perfeft  felt 
Is  el^e  devoted,  I  am  but  a  Ihadow ; 
And  to  your  Ihadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

•  Ton  h0m^j9nr  vnfi  V  my  will  is  rvai  /j6//,— ]  The  iford  wjH 
iiJiero.fiii}>igaQUS.  H^  wilhes  to  gaiu  her  wiH:  ihe  tells  him, 
if  he  wants  her  w//he  has  it,    JoH>f80N, 

-  Vol.  L  O  >/• 
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Jul.  [y^ide,']  If 'twere  a  fubftance^  you  would,  fure^ 
deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  fliadow,  as  I  am. 

Sih  I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  fir ; 
'  But,,  fince  your  falfhood,  Ihall  become  you  well 
To  worfliip  Ihadows,  and  adore  falfe  fliapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  111  fend  it : 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

Pr4.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[^Exeunt  Protheus  and  Silvia^ 

JmI.  Hoft,  will  you  go  ? 

Hqft.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  faft  afleep. 

Jul..  Pray  you,  wherelies  fir  ProtKeus ? 

Hojl.  Marry,  at  my  houfe  r  Truft  me,   I  think^ 
'tis  almoft  day. 

Jul  Not  fo ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longeft  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd^  and  the  moft  heavieft.  \^ExeHnU 

SCENE        HL 

Enttr  Eglamour^ 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call>  and  know  her  mind  ; 
There's  fome  great  matter  Ihe'd  employ  me  in.^-^ 
Madam,  madam  t 

Silviay  above  at  her  window. 
SiL  Who  calls  ? 

*  Suty  finccyowrfalJboodjJbdUheumeyu  wi/]^This  is  hartfjF 
fenfe.    We  iifay  read,  with  very  little  alteration ^ 

But  ^ViGtyou^refayk^  it  ftiall  become  you  well.  JoHKSOir.- 
There  is  no  occaiion  for  any  alteration,  if  we  only  foppofe  Uias 
it  is  underflood  here,  as  in  feveral  other  places. 

But,  iince  your  faUhood,.  (hall  become  you  well 
To  worfhip  fhadows  and  adore  falfe  (hapes, 
!.  e.  But,  iince  your  falfhood,  it  fhall  become  you  wdl,  &c* 

Or  inideed,  in  this  place,  To  nvorJhtpJha^cws^.^Qn  may  becea^ 
fidercd  as  the  aomiaauve  tsite to  Jhtiiiiiome.    TTmwBiHT. 
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EgL  Your  fervant,  and  your  friend  ; 
©ne  that  attends  your  ladylhip's  command.^ 

SiL  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thoufand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yoiirfeif* 
According  to  your  ladyfhip^s  inipofe  ■, 
I  am  thus  early  come  to  know  what  fcrvicc 
ft  is  your  pleafure  to  command  me  in* 

Sil  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  fwear^  I  do  not) 
Valiant,  wife,  remorfeful  ',  well  accompliih'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  xhe  baniih'd  Valentine  ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  many 
Vain  Thurioy  whom  my  very  foul  abhors* 
Thyfelf  haft,  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  dy'd, 
^  Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chaftity. 
Sir  Eglamour,'  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

*  :your  ladyjhlp^s  impofe,]  Impofe  is  injunBldn^  command* 

A  taik  fet  at  college,  in  coniequence  of  a  faulty  is  ftiU  called  an 

iTIlfofition*      StEEVENS. 

^  Remorfeful  is  pitiful*  So  in  the  Mald^s  Metamorfhofh^  by 
Lilly,  1600: 

**  Provokes  my  miiMl  to  take  r^jwwn^  of  thee/* 
Agaia,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  2d  iBook  of  Homer,  1 598 : 
**  Defcend  on  our  long-toyled  hoA  with  thy  remorfeful 
eyeJ**    Steevens. 

♦  Upon  ^\?hofe  gra've  thou  iMmj^dft  pure  c^afiity*]  It  was  common 
in  former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of  chaflicy 
in  honour  of  their  deceafed  wives  or  hufbands.  In  Dugdale's  An- 
tiquitles  of  lFarvjicI{/hire^  page  Id  3,  there  is  the  form  ofacom- 
miilion  by  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  for  taking  a  vow  of  chaftity 
made  by  a  widow,  it  feems  that,  befides  obferving  the  vow,  the 
widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habit.  The 
fame  dillindion  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  made  in  refpedt  of 

*niale  votarifts;  and  therefore  this  circumftance  might  inform  the 
players  how  fir  Eglamour  fliould  be  drefl ;  and  will  account  for 
Silvia's  having  chofen  him  as  a  perfon  in  whom  Ihe  could  confide 

■  without  injliry  to  her  own  charaoer.    Steevens. 

O  2  And, 
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And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 

I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  repofe. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  ^icf,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  jufticc  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  moft  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven,  and  fortune,  ftill  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  defire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  laid  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Ep;1.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  ^  grievances ; 
Which  fincc  I  know  they  virtuoufly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  *  what  betideth  me. 
As  muoi  I  wifli  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  Ihall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 
Where  I  intend  holy  confeffion. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladylhip : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  fir  Eglamour.     ^Exeunt. 

Enter  Launce  with  his  dog. 
When  a  man's  fervant  fhall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy ;  one  tnat  I  fav'd  from  drowning,  when  thite 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  fillers  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  fay  prccifely, 

'  — ^/rvtf«r«  i]  Sorrows,  forrowful  afFeftions.    Johnson. 
^  Recking  as  little]  To  reck  is  to  care  for.    So  m  tioMlet: 

•*  And  recks  not  his  own  read." 
Both  Chaucer  and  Spenfer  \ifc  this  word  with  the  lame  figm* 
Scation.    St££V£ns« 

Thus 
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Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  fent  to  deliver 
him,  zs  a  prefent  to  miftrefs  Silvia,  from  my  mafter ; 
and  I  came  no  fooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but 
he  fteps  me  to  her  ,trencher,  and  ftcals  her  capon's 
l^g»  Op  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himfelf^in  all  companies!  I  would  have,  as  one 
ihouid  fay,  one  that  takes  upon  him  '  to  be  a  dog 
indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If 
I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hang'd 
for't ;  fure  as  I  live,  he  had  fuffer'd  for't :  you  ihall 
judge.  He  thrufts  me  himfelf  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
tables  he  had  not  been  there  (blefs  the  mark)  a 
piffing  while  %  but  all  the  chamber  fmelt  him.  Out 
with  the  dogy-  fays  one ;  fVhat  cur  is  that  ?  fays  an* 
other ;  fVhip  him  outj  fays  the  third ;  Hang  him  up^ 
fays  the  duke  :  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
fmell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to 
the  fellpw  that  whips  the  dogs  *  :  Friend^  quoth  I, 
you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  jfy^  marry ^  do  /,  quoth, he. 
Tou  do  him  the  more  wrongs  quoth  I ;  ^twas  I  did  the 
thing  you  wot  of.  He  makes  no  more  ado,  but  whips 
ipe  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  mailers  would 
do  this  for  *  their  fervant  ?  nay,  I'll  be  fworn  I  have 
fat  in  the  (locks  for  puddings  he  hath  ftolen,  other- 

f  keep  htm/elf '\  1.  e.  reftndn  htmfelf.    Steevens, 

■  -^--^io  he  a  /^— -]  I  believe  we  (houlcl  read,  /  would 
hnf^  Sec.  one  that^akes  upon  him  to  he  a  Jog^  to  be  a  4c^  indeed^ 
to  hfy  &c.    Johnson. 

9  »i— tf  pilling  while,]  This  expreillon  is  ufed  in  Ben  Jonfoa's 
Magnetic  Lady :  "  — —  have  patience  but  zpijtng  while  J*    It  ap» 
pears  from  Ray's  Colledion,  that  it  is  proverbial.    Steevens. 
.    •  The  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs:}  This  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  the  office  of  an  ujher  of  the  tabic.    So  in  Mucedtnrus : 

**  I'll  prove  my  office  good  ;  for  look  you,  &c.  -When  a 

dog  chance  to  blow  his  nofe  backward,  then  with  a  whip  I  give 
bim  good  time  of  the  day,  and  ftrew  rufhes  prefently."  Steevens, 

»  their  fertutnt  f        ■■    ]  The  old  copy  reads, 

■  I    ■    his  fervant  ?  Steevens. 

O  1  wife 
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wife  he  had  been  executed  :  I  haivc  ftobd  on  tkc  pfl^ 
lory  for  geele  he  hath  kiird,  othetwifc  he  had  fuf» 
ferM  for't :  thou  think'ft  not  of  this  now  i-^Nary,  I 
rcipember  the  trick  you  ferv'd  me^  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  madam  Silvia';  did  not  1  bid  thee  ftill 
mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  when  didil  thosu  fee  me 
heave  up  toy  leg,  and  make  water  againft  a  gentle- 
woman's farthingale  ?  didft  thou  ever  feemc  do  fuch 
a  trick? 

£i^W-  Protheus  and  JuUa^ 

Pro:  Sebaftian  i$  thy  naqie  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  fome  fervice  prefently: 

Juh  In  what  you  plcafe ; — 1*11  do,  fir, 'what  I  can. 

Pro.  1  hope,  thou  wilt.— How  now,  you  whore- 
fon  peafant,  [To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  thefe  two  days  loitering  ? 

Lauft.  Marry,  fir,  I  carry*d  miftrefs  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  ihe  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun^  Marry,  Ihe  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and 
tells  you,  eurrifh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch  a 
prefent. 

Pro.  But  flie  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  Ihe  did  not:  here  I  have 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didft  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  fir ;  the  other  fquirrel  ♦  was  ftorn  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boy  in  the  market-place  :  and 
then  I  offered  her  piine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  cift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 

:  '      »■    »tadam  Sihia;"]  Perhaps  we  Should  read  of  madam  Julia. 
It  was  ytdi^  only  of  whom  a  formal  leave  could  have  been  akcn. 

St£sven»* 
♦  ^^^  the  other  fquirrel^  Uq,'\  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  ^  the  ocher« 
Squirreh  &c.  and  confequently  makes  Squirrel  the  proper  name  of 
the  beafl:.     Perhaps  Launce  only  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  dimmutiv«  ani- 
mal, more  refemblingay^^^Vr^/m  uzc,  than  a  dog,    Stkevens. 

Or 
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Or  nc^cr  return  again  into  my  fight. 
Away,  I  fay;  Sta/ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  Aaye,  that,  fiili  an  end  ^,  tuirn;  me  to  ihame. 

lExit  Launch 
Sebaftian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Piqtly,  that  I  have  iieed  of  fuch  a  youth,   .  ' 

That  can  with  fome  difcretion  do  my  bujineff, . 
For  *tis  no  truftmg  to  yon  fooiiih  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour  ; 
Which  (if  my  aragury  deceive  me  not) 
Witnefs  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth  : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  x::ntertain  thee.        ' 
Go  prcfently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to.  me. 

Jul.  ^  It  feems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her 
token ; 
SheVdead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  fo ;  I  think,  flie  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  do'ft  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  chufe  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  flibuld'ft  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Becaufe,  methinks,  that  Ihe  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  l^as  forgot  her  love ; . 
You  doat  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
*Tis  pity  love  fhould  be  fo  contrary, 
And,  thinking  on  it,  makes  me  cry,  alas  I 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal  , 

5  ^^.^an  endyl  \.  e.  in  the  end^  at  the  coi^clufion  of  every  bu- 
finefs  he  undertakes*    St££V£Ks. 

*  Itfeems^youlav^dnot/jer^  to  leave  her  token:]  Protheus  does 
not  properly  leave  his  lady^s  token,  he  ^C8  it  awjiy.  The  old 
^edition  has  it : 

It  f^ms  ypu  lov'd  her  not,  not  Jeave  her  token. 
)  (hould  correal  it  thus : 

It  feems  you  lov*d  her  not,  nor  love  ber  token*    Johnsow. 

O  4  This. 
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This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber.— TcU  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heavenly  pidure. 
Your  meflage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  flult  find  me  fad  and  folitary. 

[^Exit  Protbeus. 
Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  mefiage? 
Alas,  poor  Protheus  !  thou  haft  entertain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  fhepherdof  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  dcmifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  de4>ifeth  me ; 
Becaufe  I  love  him,  I  muft  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  I  am  (unhappy  meffencer) 
To  plead  for  (hat,  which  I  would  not  obtain  ; 
^  To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
To  praife  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difprais^d. 
I  am  my  matter's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  mafter, 
tlnlefs  I  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  fo  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  n^  m^an 
To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  madam  Silvia* 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  flie  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  flic,  I  do  intreat  your  patience 
^o  hear  me  fpeak  the  melTage  I  am  fent  on. 

SiL  From  whom?   . 

yuL  Prom  my  mafter,  fir  Protheus,  madam* 

Sit.  Oh !  he  fends  you  for  a  pifture  ? 

JuL  Ay,  madam. 

▼  Tfi  carry  thaiy  which  I  wouUTbavertfus^di]  The  fenfe  is,  To 
i;o  andjprefeni  that  which  I  wifli  to  be  liot  accepted,  to  praife  him 
whom  I  Wifh  to  be  difpraifed.    Johnson, 

SiL 
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SiL  Urfula,  bring  my  pidure  there. 

Go,  eive  your  xnafter  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  tho\ights  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  ihadow.      ^ 

JuL  Madam,  pleafe  you  perufe  this  letter. 
F  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  yon  a  paper  that  I  ihould  not; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyfhip. 

49/7.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  ^^n. 

yi(i.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam>  pardon  me. 

SiL  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  mailer's  lines  :    . 
I  know,  they  are  ftuflTd  with  proteftations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  eaiily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper. 

Jul  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladylhip  this  ring. 

SiL  The  more  ihame  for  him,  that  he  (ends  it  mef 
FoF|  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  falfe  finger  hath  profan'd  the  rii^. 
Mine  fliall  not  do  his  Julia  fp  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

SiL  What  fay'ft thou? 

y^L  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  mafter  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Doft  thou  know  her  ? 

JuL  Almoft  as  well  as  I  do  know  myfelf : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  proteft. 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  feveral  times. 

SiL  Belike,  ihe  thinks,  that  Protheus  hath  forfook 
her. 

JuL  I  think  flie  doth;   and  that's  her  caufe  of 
forrow. 

^/7.  Is  ihe  not  paffing  fair  ? 

JuL  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  ihe  is : 
When  ihe  did  think  my  mafter  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you  ;. 

?But 
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•  But  fince  fhe  dW  negfcA  her  looking-glafs^ 
And  thrd^  hti  fun^expelling  mafk  away. 
The  aif  fefh  ftar^f^  the  rofes  in  herxiieeks. 
And  pinched  the  Itly^tln^bcure  of  hop  face. 
That  hdw  fte  is  beoDtneas  btack  as  L 

Sil.  How  tall  was  (he  ? 

Jul.  About  my-ftaiurd  :  for,  at  ppntecaoft. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  went  plJiy'd, 
Our  youth  got  mc  tp  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  ferved  me  as^iit,  by  nil  mens*  judgment. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  mc : 
Therefore,  I  know  ftte  15  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a>^good  % 

•  Butjincejhe  did  neg\e^  hir  looking'gl^^ 
,  ,4^4  threw  htrfun-cxpclUng  mqfit  aw^j 

i%i  air  hath  ftarvM  thg  rjfes  in  her  cheeks^ 

•  jindriVCH^D  the  lily 'tinHure  of  her  face  ^ 
Th^MmuJhe  is  hec^mt  as  black  as  /•]  Tofiarv$  tbe  r6(€i  is 

certainly  a  very  pfO|>€r  expreflioB :  but  what  \%pi^chit^  a  tiaflun  T 
Hcfwtvtr^Jltnrvid^  m  the  third  linOy  made  the  blunoeripg  editoa 
yjmt  pinched  in  the  fomth  :  though  they  might  have  feen  that  it 
was  a  tanning  fcorching,  not  a  freezing  air  that  was  fpoken  o& 
For  how  could  this  latter  quality  in  the  air  fo  tSt&  the  wh^e^neis 
of  the  ikin  as  to  turn  it  black  ?  We  fhould  read : 

Ajul  pjtch'p  the  li^y-tindure  of  her  face. 
i.  e,  turned  the  white  tindure  blacky  ad  the  foUoti^ng  line  has  it : 

That  now  (he  is  become  as  black  as  I : 
and  we  fay,  in  common  fpeech,  ms  black  as  pitcb^^^Bf  the  rofet 
beingT^^r^Vy  is  only  meant  their  being  withered,  and  k>fing  their 
colour.     War  BUR  TON. 

This  is  no  emendation  ;  none  ever  heard  of  a  face  being  ^/Vnftfi/ 
by  the  weather.  The  colour  of  a  pTurtpinchcdy  is  livid,  as  it  is 
c»nam<Hi|y  termed,  black  and  blue.  The  weather  may  therefore  be 
juftly  (aid  to  pinch  when  it  produces  the  fame  vjiible  eflfe^  I 
believe  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  cold  is  faid  to  pinch.  Joqnspn. 
Cleopatra  fep  of  herfelf : 

**  I  that  am  with  Phoebus* //>rf>?>« -black."    Steevens. 
•  weep  H'ffxyd ;"]  i.  e/ in  good  eameft.     Taut  d4  boa,  Fr. 

Steevens* 
So  in  Marlowe's  Jew  ofMalta^  1633  : 

*♦  And  therewithal  their  knees  have  rankled  fo 
'l^  That  I  have  laugh'd  a-^Mr^."    M^LOifE. 

Fqi 
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For  I  did  play  a  lam^itfable  pare: 
Madam,  *  'twas  Ariadne,  ps^oning 
:f  or  Thefeus*  perjury,  anii  unjuft  ffight  i 

Which- 

For  Thefeui^  P^jj^^  ^^  «V^  ^^'  0  .^li^  biftory  of  thm 
.twice-deferted  laay  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  introdutSlion- 
here ;  nor  is  the  reader  interrupted  on  the  bufincft  of  Shakelpeare  i, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  maldng  a  n6t«  tke  vehitle  for 
a  conjedure  like  tfaia,  which  I  may  iiavfl  «o  better  opportuhitjof 
communicating  to  the  public. — The  fubje6k  of  a  pidture  of  Guida 
(commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Ariadne  deicrttd  by  Thefeqs  and 
courted  by  Bacchus;  may  polfibly  have  been  hitherto  miftakcn. 
Whoever  will  examine  the  fabulous  hiftory  critically,  as  well  as 
the  performance  itij^f,  will  acquiefceb  tfaethMli  ot  the  fmiyrlu 
Ovidy  in  his  Fc^^^  tell  us,  diat  Bacchus  (who  left  Ariadne,  to  ra 
on  his  Indian  expedition)  found  too  many  charms  in  the  daughter, 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country. 

^Mnterea  Liber depeifos  crinibuB  lodes 

**  Vinck,"  ot  Eoo  dives, aborbepcdit,    . 
**  Inter  captivas  faw  praeftante  pucllaa 

**  Grata  nimis  Baccno  filia  regii  erat.  .  .  ^ 

**  Flebatamarrsrco^jux,  fpatiataquelittorectmro  * 

^^  Ediditincuftidtdia  verba  (onki  "^ 

•*  Quid  me  diefertis  peritaramy  Libera  arenia  ^    ' 

**  Scrvabas  ?  potui  dedoluifle  fennel.—*— 
*«  Aufus  es  ante  oculos,  addu<^a  pdtlice,  noftros  . 
**  Tarn  bene  compoifitum  folHcitare  tonim,  &e*** 

(hotd.  Fafi.  1.  lilt  lift.  465J 
In  this  pi^re  he  m>ears  ts  if  juft  return^  from  India^  banking 
with  him  his  new  ravourite,  who  hangs  on  his  arm,  and  wnofe 
prefence  only  caules  thofe  emotions  fo  vifible.  in  the  coCintenauce 
of  Ariadne,  who  has  been  hitherto  reprefented  on  tins  occafioa^ 

,    .  (  ,  as  paHBonin^ 

For  Thcfeus'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight. 
From  this  painting  a  plate  was  engraved  by  Giacomo  Freij,  whictt' 
is  generally  a  companion  to  the  Aurora  of  the  fartie  mafter.  The 
pnnt  is  fo  common,  that  the  curious  may  eafily  fatis*fy  themfelvet 
concerning  the  propriety  of  a  rcinark  which  has  perhaps  inti\ided' 
itfelf  among  the  notes  on  this  authQr. 

Topa0on  is  ufed  as  a  verb  by  writers  contemporary  with  Shake*' 
fpeare.  In  The  SUnd  Bfggar  of  Alexandria ^  f)rinted  J  598,  Wfi 
meet  with  the  fame  exprei^n : 

**  ■■■     —  what,  are  x^xoxk fajjioning  over  the  piAure  of Qe- 
apthes  ?** 
Again,  in  EUqfto  Lihidtnopfj  a  novel,  \iy  John  Hinde^  1.606: 

•*  if  thou  gaze  on  a  pidtufe,  thou  mull  with  Pignaa* 

.    lion  ht  faJfionattC* 

Again, 
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Which  I  fo  lively  zfycd  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  nwftrefe,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow ! 

SiL  She  is  ))eholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  ;— 
Alas,  poor  lady !  defolate  and  left  ?— 
I  weep  myfelf,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purfe  ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fwcet  miftrcfe'  fak^  becaufe  thou  lov'ft  her. 
Farewell.  [£r//  Sihia. 

\  Jul  And  Ihe  fliall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know 

her.— - 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope,  my  matter's  fuit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  Ihe  refpefls  my  miftrefs'  love  fo  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itfelf ! 
Here  is  her  pidture :  Let  me  fee ;  I  thi^k^ 
If  I  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little, 
Unlefs  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfeft  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  hU  love, 
V\\  get  me  fuch  a  oolour'd  periwie  *. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs  j  and  lo  are  mine : 
Ay,  but '  her  forehead's  low ;  and  mine's  as  high. 
What  fliould  it  be,  that  he  refpeds  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  refpe&ive  ♦  in  myfelf, 

Ag^O,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  J^een^  b.  Hi,  c.  2 : 

**  Some  argument  of  matter^tf^ii^M^//.'*    Steevens, 

*  /'//i'^/  me  fuch  a  colour' d  pcriwi-g.  J  It  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  falic  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  *riv>i  were  in 
faihion.  Thcfe  fidfe  coverings,  however,  were  called /erKu/j^/. 
So  in  Northward  Hoe^  1607 :  *^  There  is  a  new  trade  come  up 
for  caft  gentlewomen,  offerrtwig-mah'ng :  let  your  wife  fet  up  ia 
the  Strand**'    Steevens. 

*  ""'^'ber  forehead' sUnvi'-'^^']  A  high  forehead  was  in  our 
author's  time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautiful.  So  in  fie 
Hijlory  of  Gi^  of  Warwick:  Felice  his  lady  is  Cud  to  have  th^ 

Jipne  high  forehead  as  Venusm     J  o  H  nson. 

*  — — fcfpeffive]  u  z.  refpeBful^  or  ref^eHaik^    Steevehs. 
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If  this  fond  Idve  were  not  a  blinded  gdd  ? 

Come^  fhadow,  come,  and  take  this  ihadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  fenfelefs  formy 

Thou  Ihalt  be  worlhipp'd^  kifs'd,  lov'd,  and  adot'd  ; 

And,  were  there  fenfe  in  his  idolatry, 

^  My  fubftance  Ihould  be  ftatue  in  thy  ftead*^ 

IMl  ufc  thee  kindly  foF  thy  miftrefs'  fake. 

That  us'd  me  fo ;  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  ihould  have  fcratch'd  out  your  unfeeittg  eyes^ 

To  make  my  mafter  out  of  love  with  thee,        [£r//# 


A  C  T     v.       S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Near  the  Friar^s^  cell,  in  Milan. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  fun  begins  to  gild  the  weftern  iky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  ihould  meet  me. 

^  J\^/uBJance JbouU  ie  %TArvz  in  thy JleaJ.]  It  U  evident  this 
noun  £bould  be  a  partkiple  >?tf/xf«//,  i.  e.  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  of 
fixed  in  a  (brine  to  be  adored.    War  burton. 

Statuidity  I  am  afraid,  a  new  word,  and  that  it  iboukl  be  re- 
ceived, is  not  quite  evident.    Johnson. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  read  with  no  more  roughnefs  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  lines  of  Shakef^re : 

Ihould  be  a  ftatue  m  thy  (lead. 

The  fenfe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  is,  "  He  (hould  have  my 
fubfhmce  as  zjiatue^  inflead  of  thee  [the  picture]  who  art  a  fenfe- 
lefs form.**  This  word,  however,  is  ufed  mthout  the  article  a 
in  Maffinger*s  Great  Duke  of  Florence: 

**  it  was  your  beauty 

**  That  tum'd  mtjtatue/* 
And  again,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  4th  .£ndd : 

**  And  Tro]^a  Jlatue  throw  into  the  flame." 
Again,  mjyrjditnh Don Sebajtian : 

•*  —try  the  virtue  of  that  Grorgon  face, 
**  To  flare  me  into^4i/xrr."    Steevens. 

She 


She  will  ndt  fail  J  for  lovers  break  not  hours^ 

Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 

So  much  t;hey  fpur  their  expedition. 

:3^»  where  ihe  comes :  Lady^  a  happy  evenings 

Enter  Silvia. 

SiL  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  fome  fpies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  foreft  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  ^  fure  enough*      [Exeunt 4 

SCENE        11. 

jin  apartment  in  the  JHuke^s  palace* 
Enter  Thurioj  Protheus,  andJuUa^ 

Ithu.  Sir  Protheus,  what  fays  Silvia  to  my  fuit  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  fir,  I  find  her  milder  than  Ihe  was  ; 
And  yet  Ihe  takes  exceptions  at  your  perfon« 

thu^  What,  that  my  leg  is  tdo  long  ? 

Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little*^ 

iTm*  rU  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder^ 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurr'd  to  what  it  loaths.- 

?%«.  What  fays  Ihe  to*  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one* 

^u.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  16  blacks 
.  Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  faying  is, 
•*  Black  men  af  e  pearls  in  beauteotis  ladies*  eyes  '/* 

•  Jul.  'Tis  true,  fuch  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink,  than  look  on  them.      [^^de. 

^  '-^fute  enough. '\  iScr^  is  (afe^  out  of  danger.-    J^kkson^ 
^  **  ilack men  arcfearhi  &c.}  So  lA  Heywood*J5  Iron  Age^  163a : 
* '   —  a  black  complexion 
**  Is  always  fncious  in  a  woman^s  eye^^ 
Again,  in  ^k  Giles  Goqfecap :  **  but  to  make  every  i/jfl 

flovcnly  cloud  2i pearl  in  her  eye,^*     Steevens. 

*  Jul.  *Tis  trucy  &c.]  Thisfpeech,  which  certainly  belongs  to 
Julia,  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Thurio.  Mr.  Rowe  reftored  it 
to  its  proper  owner.    Steeveks. 

Pro. 
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Thu^  How  likes  flie  my  difcourfe  ? 

Pro.  Ill^  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu4.  But  well,  when  I  difcgiMrfe  of  k>ve,  and  peace? 

JuL  But  better,  indeec}>  wheft  you  hold  your  peace. 

Thu^  What  fays  fhe  to  my  Valour  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  fir,  flie  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  noty.  when  flie  knows  it  cowardicer 

Thu.  What  fays  fhe  to  ray  birth  > 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  defiv*d.        • 
Jul.  True  r  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL      \jjide^ 
Thu.  Confiders  flie  my  poflTelSons  ? 
.     Pro.  Q,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore  ? 

Jul  That  fuch  an  afs  flrould  owe  thcms.        [^J/ide^ 
Pro^  That  they  are  out  "by  teafe  ^. 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke- 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  fir  Protheus?  hownow^Thurio? 
Which  of  you  faw  fir  Eglamour  of  late  ?' 

Thu.  NotL 

Pro.  Nor  L 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither* 

Duke.  Why,    then  flie's  fled  unto  that  peafaoet 
^Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company, 
TTis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both^ 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forell : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guefsM  that  it  was  flie  j 
But,  being  malk'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it  j 
Befides,  flie  did  intend  confeflSon 
At  Patrick*s  cell  this  even ;  and  there  flie  was  not : 
.Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 

^  •  f%at  they  are  out  hy  iea/e.y  I  fuppofe  he  means  becaufe  Thp^* 
fio's  folly  has  let  them  on  difkdvasitageouB  terms.    Steevens. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore,  I  pfay  ydii,  ftaiid  hot  to  difcouffc. 
But  mount  you  prefently ;  and  rtleet  whh  mfe 
Upon  the  rifing  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua^  whkher  they  are  Aed : 
Difpatch,  fweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me, 

[Exii  Duket 

77>u^  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevilh  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  I 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  recklefs  Silvia, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her* 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love^ 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.   [^ExewU. 

SCENE        III. 

Ti>e  Foreft. 

Enter  Silvia  and  OuUhrjcs. 

Out.  Come,  come; 
Be  patient,  we  mull  bring  jrou  to  our  captain. 

SiL  A  thoufand  more  mifchances,  than  this  one^ 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away* 

I  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us ; 
But  Moyfes,  and  Valerius,  follow  him.    » 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  weft  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain  :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled; 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  'fcape. 

I  Out.  Come,  I  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain's 
cave : 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  life  a  woman  lawlefsly, 

SiL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee !  [£r«wr/. 

SCENE 


O  F    t  E  R  O  N  A.  sog 

f%e  Out-knOi  cceOe  in  the  for  eft  ^ 

Enter  FaUntine. 

Fal  Hqw  ufe  doth  breecj  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  Ihadowy  dcfart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourifliing  peopled  towns  : 
Here  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  diftrefics,  and  record '  my  woes* 
'  O  thou,  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft, 
Leayc  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenantlefs ; 
Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  prefence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifh  thy  forlorn  fwain  !— 
What  hallowing,  and  what  ftir,  is  this  to-day? 
Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  fomc  unhappy  paffenger  in  chace : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 

•  --^record  mymes.]  To  r^r^// anciently  fignlficd  to  yT;?^.  So 
iir  the  Pilgrim^  by  B.  and  Fletcher : 

"  Ofweet,  fweft!  howr  the  birds  w<r^ too?'* 

Agim,  in  a  paftoral,  by  N.  Breton,  publiihcd  in  EnglaiuPs  /&- 
/tVtf«,  1614: 

"  Sweet  phifomcl,  the  bird  that  hath  the  heavenly  thttwt, 

**  Doth  now,  alas  I  not  once  afford  recording  of  a  note," 
Again,  m another  i><^/>y  by  Tho.  Wttfon,  ibid: 

"  Now  birds  r^iTT^  with  harmonie/' 
Sir  John  HavjkiHs  informs  me,  that  to  recprdl^a  term  ftill  ufed 
by  bird-fanciers,  to  cxprcfs  the  firft  cffays  of  a  Jlrd  in  fingjng. 

Steevens. 
'  O  thoM^  that  d^  iitbmhit  in  m^hrtafij 
Leave  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenantlefs  j  • 
JLefl^  groFUoing  ruinous^  the  building  fall^ 
And  leave  no  memory  ofivhat  it  'txjas  /]  It  is  hardly  poffible  to 
point  out  four  Hn^s  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare,  more  rc- 
xparkable  for  cafe  and  elegance.    St££  veks. 

Vol.  LP  To 
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To'  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[VaUfteps  4ie. 

Enter  FrotheuSj  Silvia^  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  fervice  have  I  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  refpeft  not  aught  your  fervant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him. 
That  wou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love» 
Vouchfafe  me  for  my  meed  *  but  one  fair  look; 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  lefs  than  this,  I  am  fure,  you  cannot  give* 

FaL  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  fee,  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.      {Jfide^ 

Sil  O  miferable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came  ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak^ft  me  moft  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approjicheth  to  your  pre- 
fence.  {Jif^* 

Sil  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfaft  to  the  bealt. 
Rather  than  have  falfe  Protheus  refcue  me. 
Oh,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whofe  Ufe's  as  tender  to  me  a$  my  foul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjured  Protheus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  folicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  adion,  flood  it  next  to  death. 

Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ?  -    • 

Oh,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  flifl  approv'd. 

When  women  cannot  love,  whet^  tkey*re  belovHl 

,\  1  • 

*  my  meed]  i.  e.  reward.    So  in  suoother  play  of  our  au- 

thor r  "  ■     thanks  to  men 

*^  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed^*    Stesvens* 
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^/7.  When  Protheiis    cannot   love,    where   he*s 
belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  firft  beft  love, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  didft  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths ;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury,  to  love  nle. 
Thou  haft  no  faith  left  now,  unlefs  thou  had*ft  two^ 
And  that's  far  worfe  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one  : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  Inl6ve, 
Who  refped:s  friend  ? 

SiL  All  men  but  Protheus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  foldier,  at  arms  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainft  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

SiL  Oh  heaven! 

Pro.  ril  force  thee  yield  to  my  defire, 

f^al.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch  ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  iU  falhion  ! 

Pro.  Valentine! 

Fal.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith 
or  love ; 
(For  fuch  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  haft  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Gould  have  petfuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  fay, 
I  have  one  friead  alive  ;  thou  would'ft  difprove  me* 
Who  flipuld  be  trufted,  when  one's  own  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom  ?  Protheus, 
I  am  forry,  I  muft  never  truft  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  ftranger  for  thy  fake. 
^  The  private  wound  is  deepeft :   Oh  time,   moft 

curft!  . 
^Mongft  all  focsy  that  a  friend  ftiould  be  the  worft ! 

♦  The  pri*tfau  w0M7idy  &cj  I  have  a  little  mended  the  rocafurc. 
The  old  edition,  and  all  but  fir  T.  Hanmer,  read, 

TlHfi'ivatt'ixnundlsdmpeJl^  oh  timtmofi  accurft.  Johnsov. 

P  a  Pro. 
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Pro.  My  fliamc  and  guilt  confouads  me— . 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  :  if  hearty  (brrow 
Be  a^fufficient  ranfom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  fuffer, 
,  A^  e'er  I  did  commit. 

f^al.  Then  I  am  paid  : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honeft  :— 
'Who  by  repentaace  is  not  fatisfy'd, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth;  for  thefe  are  pleased; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  aa4  free, 
*  All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

Jul.  Oh  me  unhappy !  [Fa/v/j; 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Fal.  Why,  boy  I  why  wag !  how  now  ?  what  is 
the  matter  ? 
Lookup;  fpeak. 

Jul.  O  good  fir,  my  mafter  chargM  mc 
To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia ; 
Which,  out  of  my  negled:,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  hoy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

5  All^  that  was  mine  in  Sihiaj  I  give  thee."]  It  Is  (I  tbidc) 
very  odd  to  give  up  bis  mifh'ers  thus  at  once,  with^t  any  reafon 
alledeed.  But  our  author  probably  followed  the  ftories  juil  as  he 
{bund  them  in  his  novels  as  weHas  hiftories.    Pope, 

This  palfage  either  hath  been  much  ibphiflicated,  or  k  «Be 
great  proof  that  the  m^  pMts  of  tips  pky  4id  99t  pp^ciceed  from 
bhakefpeare ;  for  it  is  impoffible  he  could  make  Vakntme  2&  and 
fpeak  fo  much  out  of  chara6tcr,  or  give  to  Silvia  fo  uimataral  a 
behaviour,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  this  ibrange  concefion,  if  k  had 
been  made.    Hakmek. 

Valentine,  from  feeing  Siivia  19  the  campajaiy  cif  Pr^tiieuf, 
might  conceive  flie  had  efcaped  with  him,  from  her  fiirhri*iii|in^ 
for  the  purpofes  of  lo^e,  though  (he  could  not  forefce  Ike  toI^Kc 
which  his  villainy  mi^ht  offer,  after  he  ha4feduced  her  meter  the 
'  pretence  of  an  honefl  paflion.  If  Valeotine,  faoweoer,  b»  fvp- 
pofed  to  hear  all  that  paifed  between  them  in  iius  ften^  I  am 
afraid  I  have  only  to  fubfcribe  to  thQ.mJaio9S  of  nl^  predcceflon* 

Steeveks. 

Pro. 
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'Pro.  How !  let  me  fee  : 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

yuL  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  fir,  I  have  miAook ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  SHvia*  {^Shews  another  ring. 

Vro.  But,  how  cam'ft  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my 
depart, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

JuU  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  Julia? 

Jul.  BehoM  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths^ 
And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
^  How  oft  haft  thoU  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ? 
Oh  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  bhiiK ! 
Be  thou  afliam'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodeft  rayment ;  ^  if  Ihame  Kve 
In  a  difguife  of  love  : 
It  is  the  lefler  blot,  modefty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  fiiapes,    than  men  their 
minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  aiinds !  'tis  true  :  oh  heaven  f 
were  man 
But  conftant,  he  were  perfcft  :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

fins : 
■  Inconftancy  falls  off,  ere  it  be^-^ins  r 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  ^may  fpy 
More  ftefli-  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye? 

Vd.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either  : 
Let  me  be  bleft  to  make  this  happv  clofe ; 
'Twere  pity  two  fuch  friends  fliould  long  be  foes* 

Pro.  Bear  witncfs,  heaven, 
I  have  my  wifh  for  ever. 

Jul  And  I  mine. 

^  Hova  oft  hajlthou  'uoith perjury  deft  the  root?]  Sir  T.  ttanmcr 
reads ,  cleft  tie  root  o?i*t,     Johnson, 

'  'ifjkame  live]  That  is,  if  it  he  anyfhame  to  'wear  a  dif^ 

^uife  for  the  purpofes  of  love.    Johnson. 

P  3  Enter 
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Enter  Out-laws^  with  Duke  and  Thurio, 

Quh  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize !  . 
.   VaU  Forbear,  forbej^r,  I  fay ;  it  is  my  lord  th^ 

diake* 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  difgrac*d, 
Baniflied  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  !  * 

Thu.  Yon4er  is  Silvia^  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurlo,  give  back,  or  elfc  embrace  thy  deathi 
Coipe  not  within  *  the  meafure  of  my  wrath  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
^Milan  Ihall  not  behold  thee.     Here  flie  ftands. 
Take  but  poffeffion  of  her  with  a  touch  ;— 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claini  her  r^ot,  and  therefore  ihi(^  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou, 
Tq  make  fuch  meai>s  for  her  as  thou  haft  done^ 
And  leave  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions.—- 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  applayd  thy  fpirit,  Valentinci 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs*  love, 
,  Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs^j 

»  ^^^the  mtafun ^  Tkelengthof  my  fwQwl,  the  reach  of 

my  anger.    Johnson. 

*»  Milan  Jhall  not  t^hdd  thee. ]  All  the  editions,  Verona 

Jhall  not  hold  thee.  Bi'at,  whether  through'  the  miftakc  of  the  firil 
ediroTB,  or  the  poet*g  own  careleflhefs,  this  reading  is  ^abfurdly 
faulty.  For  the  threat  here  is  to  Thurio,  who  is  a  Milanefe ; 
and  has  no  concern,  as  it  appears,  with  Yerona.  Belides,  tte  . 
fcene  is  betwixt  the  confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  to  which  91k  * 
via  follows  Valentine,  having  heard  that  he  had  retreated  drither* 
And,  ^pon  thefe  circumftances,  I  ventured  to  adjufl  the  text^  as 
1  imagine  the  poet  muft  have  intended ;  i.  e.  MEan,  ify  c^umity 
Jhall  never  fee  thee  again :  thoujhalt  never  live  to  go  hack  thither^ 

THEOBALD. 
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Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  ftate  *  in  thy  unrivaFd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  fubfcribc, — fir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  deferv'd  her. 

FaL  I  thank  yotir  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  fake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  fliall  afk  of  ydu. 
•    Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

FaL  Thefe  banifli'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  conunitted  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile ; 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  haft  prevailed  :  I  pardon  them,  and 
thee; 
Pifpofe  of  them,  as  thou  know'ft  their  deferts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  vft  will  *  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  folemnity. 

FaL  And,  as  we  waUc  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  to  make  your  grace  to  fmile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;   he 
blufhes. 

Fak  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than 
boy. 

'  Should  not  this  beg^n  a  new  fentence  ? 

PleaJ  18  the  fame  as  pUadtbou.    Tyr whitt. 
So  I  have  printed  it.    St££TEns. 
_  *  •include  all  jars]  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  reads  conclude* 

/oaNsoif* 

<*  ^xAJbut  up 

**  In  meafurelefs  content.** 
Again,  in  Spcnfer's  Faay  ^een^  b.  iv,  c  9 : 

^  And  for  tojbut  up  all  in  friendly  love.**    Steevens. 

P  4  J^vke. 
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Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying  ? 

FaL  Pleafe  you.  Til  tell  you  as  we  pafa  along. 
That  you  will  wonder,  vihit  hath  fwtuned. — 
Come,  Protheus ;  'ti9  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  loves  difcovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  qiarrsagcr  ihall  be  yours ; 
One  feaft,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs. 

L*  Exmni  mmtis. 

0 

'  Ixf  Usis  play  there  is  a  Grange  mixture  of  koowkc^  aad  ig- 
norance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  Terfification  it  often  cx- 
eellenty  the  allufions  are  learned  and  juft ;  but  the  author  conveys 
his  heroes  by  fea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  fame 
country  \  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  fendt  hit  ypung 
men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more  \  he  makes  Pro- 
theus, after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  fay  he  has  only  feen  her 
pidure;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  h^,  by  mif* 
taking  places,  left  his  fcenery  inextricable.  The  leafon  ofatt  thia 
coofiifion  feems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  floryfnvn  a  novel,  whidi 
he  fometimes  followed,  and  fomedmes  forfook,  ibmetimes  re- 
membered, and  fometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  4s  rightly  attribu^  to  Shakefbeare,  I  have  littls 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  srhem  (kail  it  be  given  ?  TUt 
queftion  may  beaiked  of  all  the  difputed  tA>ys,  except  fitms  A* 
dronicus\  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that  Sbakefpeare 
might  fonietimes  fink  below  his  highdl  flints,  ihan  that  any 
other  ihould  rife  up  to  his  loweft.    Johbtson. 
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WINDSOR. 


Perfons  Reprefented. 

Sir  John  Falftaffl 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  juftice. 

Slender,  coujin  to  fallow. 

Mr*  F^'  }  •  ^^  g^^^^^^  dweUing  at  Windfir. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch p^pm. 

Pr*  Caius,  0  trench  io^or. 

Hoft-of  the  Garter. 

6ardolph« 

Piftd. 

Nym. 

Robin,  page  to  Tdifi^. 

William  Page,  a  hoy^  fon  to  Mr^  P^. 

Shnple,  fervant  to  Slender. 

R^gby>  Servant  toj^.  Cuius* 

Mrs.  Pagei  ^ 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ann  Page,  daughter  to  Mr.  Paget  in  love  mih 

Fenton. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  fervant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servawts  to  Page^  Ford^  &c. 

SCENEy  fTmdfor;  and  the  pans  adjacenU 
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^WINDSOR. 

ACT     I.      SCENE     I. 

Before  Pagers  houfe  in  Windjor. 

Enter  Jtifiice  SMbnv,  Slender^  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans f 

SbaL  Sir  Hugh  %  perfuade  me  not;  I  will  make* 
p.  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  fir 

Joha 

'  A  few  of  tlie  incidents  in  tliift  comedy  might  have  been  taken 
from  fome  old  tranilation  of  17  Pecorone  by  (TioTanni  Fiorentino* 
I  have  lately  met  with  the  fame  ftoiy  in  a  very  contanptibte  per- 
formance, intitled,  TTse  fortunate^  the  deceinjed^  and  the  unfortif 
Mate  Lovers,  Of  thb  bode,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  feveral  im- 
pre^ns ;  but  that  in  which  I  read  it,  was  publilhed  in  1632, 
quarto.  A  fomething  fimilar  Aory  occurs  in  PiacevoU  Notti  di 
StroAarolcu    Nott.  4^.  Fav.  4a. 

This  comedy  was  firib  entered  at  Stadoners'  Hall,  Jan.  18, 
1601,  byJohnBufby.    Steevens. 

This  play  fhould  be  read  between  JST.  Henry  IV.  and  JT.  Heniy 

V.      JOHNSON- 

The  adventures  of  F^/J^^gf  ia  thbplay  feem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  ftory  of  the  Lovers  of  Pifaj  in  an  old  piece,  called 
**  Tarleton*s  Newes  out  ofPurgatorte!^  A  late  editor  pretended 
to  much  knowledge  of  this  fort ;  and  I  am  forry  that  it  proved  to 
be  only  pretenfion. 

Mr.  Warion  obferves,  in  a  note  to  the  laft  0;r/2>r</ edition,  that 
the  play  was  probably  not  written,  as  we  now  have  it,  before  1607 
at  the  earlieft.  I  agree  with  my  very  ingenious  friend  in  this  fup- 
poUtion^  but  yet  tli^  argument  here  produced  for  it  may  not  be 

concluiive. 
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John  FalfiaiSs,  he  ihall  not  Thuk  Robert  Shallow^ 
cfquire. 

conduiive.  Slender  obfcnres  to  mafler  Page^  that  hU  greyhound 
ivas  out -run  mt  CotfaJe ;  [CotpivoU-Hills  in  GiouceJierJ^re"]  and  Mr. 
Warton  thinks,  that  thegames  eflabUOied  there  by  Cape.  Dover  in 
fhe  beginning  of  K.  Jamtih  i^ign,  are  alluded  to.^ — But  perhaps, 
though  the  Captain  be  celebrated  in  the  Annalia  Dubrenfia  as  the 
founder  of  them,  he  might  be  \\iQ  reviver  mAy^  or  fomewaycoft- 
tribute  to  make  them  more  famous ;  Ibr  in  the  2d  part  of  Henry 
IV.  1600,  jufticc  Shallma  reckofli  amongft  the  Swlngt-hmclUrs^ 
*«  milSqueeUj  zCotfoleman.'^ 

In  the  firfl  edition  of  the  imperfed  f^ay,  fir  Hugh  Evans  is 
called  on  the  title-page,  the  Wkkb  Knight  %  and  yet  there  are 
ibme  perfons  who  fhll  a^:^  to  believe,  tluit  all  oar  author's  playi 
were  originally  publlfhed  by  himfilf.    f  AftMER. 

Mr.  Farmer's  opinion  b  well  fapportcd  by  **  An  eclogue  on 
the  noble  ailemblies  revived  on  Coifwold  Hills,  by  Mr.  Robert 
I>over.'*  See  Randolph's  Poems,  printed  at  Oxifbxd,  4to.  1638, 
p.  1 14.  The  hills  of  Cotfixjold^  in  Gkmcejierjbire^  arc  mentioned 
m  K.  Rich.  II.  z€t  U.  &.  iii.  a&d  b^  Dmyte,  in  his  Po^fMion^ 
ibng  14.    Steevens. 

.  »  The  Meriy  Wms  ofmn^or.]  Qgeen  EKzabeth  was  ib  well 
pleafed  with  the  admirabiio  chiurader  of  Falftaffin  The  fw  P^prtf 
^  Henry  IV,  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  informs  us,  (he  commanded 
Sbakeipeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  ihore,  and  to  (hew  him  in 
k)Te.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry  ^Ives  of  WtmJ^^ 
which,  Mr.  Gildon  {^ys*  he  wai  very  m^ell  aflared  our  dkthor 
Unifhed  in  a  fortnight.  But  this  muft  be  meant  only  of  the  %sA 
imperfe£l  fiietch  of  this  comedy  r  an  old  quarto  eiidDn  whidi  I 
Bave  feen,  printed  in  1602,  fays,  in  the  tide-psge-^^i  it  hstth 
leen  divers  times  aSed  kith  hefow0  hor  w^yf^,  emd  eifrwherfw 
Pope.    Theobald. 

'  Sir  Htighy]  This  is  the  firft,  of  fondxj  inftanees  in  our 
poet,  where  ^parfon  is  called  fir.  Upon  which  .it  may  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  anciently  it  was  the  common  de%natioQiKMb  of  one 
'fsi  holy  orders  and  a  knight.  FuUcr,  fomewhere  in  bis  Churdi 
Hiflory  lays,  that  ancientlj  there  were  in  England  more  firs  than 
knights',  and  fo  lately  as  temp.  W,  and  Mar.  in  ff  depciition  in 
the  Exchequer  in  a  cafe  of  titheit  the  witnefs  fpealdw  of  the  cu- 
rate, whom  he  remembered,  ftBes  him,^r  Gyles.  Vide  Gibfon's 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Churches  of  Door,  Homo^Lacyv  &C. 
f age  36.     Sir  J.Hawkins,  ■ 

♦  a  Star-chamher  matter  of  it :)  Ben  Jonfon  intlmal»r  that 

the  Star-chamber  had  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  fuch  matten. 
See  Tl:e  Magnetic  La^y  aft  III.  fc.  iv : 

*'  There  is  a  court  above,  of  the  Sfar^hamler^ 
"  To  punilh  routs  and  riots*^'    SxEfiV^BNa. 

Skn. 
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Skn.  In  the  county  of  Glpfter^  jultice  of  peace, 
and  coram. 

ShaL  Ay,  coufin  Slender,  and  *  cuftahrum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too;  and  a  gentjemaa 
born,  maimer  parfon ;  who  writes  h\m(tn  armigero ; 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittaace,  or  obligation,  armi- 
gero. 

Shal  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done  any  time 
thefe  three  hundred  years. 

Skn.  All  his  fucceffors,  gone  before  him,  have 
don't ;  and  all  his  anceftors,  that  come  after  him,- 
may  :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

ShaU  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  lotfes  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  pstflant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beafttoman,  andfignifies — lo^e. 

Shd.  ^  The  luce  is  the  frcfli  filh ;  the  fait  fifli  is 
^n  old  coat. 

Slen. 

'  a{ftalorum.}  This  k,  Ifappo&y  inteided  for  a  corraptum  of 
Cuft^s  Rotvhnm.  The  miftake  waa  hardV  defigned  by  the  au- 
thor»  who,  though  he  gires  Shallow  foil)  enough,  makes  him 
fatho:  peda&tic  than  illiterate.    If  we  read : 

Shal.  Ay^  coufin  Slender^  and  Cuftoft  Rotilorum. 

It  follows  naturally  x 

Slen.  Ayy  <iW  Ratolorum /^i^.    Johnson. 
Ay 9  QfyoX\XiSknd€r^  zxiA  cuftid^rum.'] 

I  think  with  Dr.  JoJjnfan^  that  this  blunde.  could  fcarcely  be 
intended.  Shallow^  we  know,  had  been  breoto  the  law  at  CU-^ 
mentis  /wf.— But  I  would  rather  read  cuftos  vily ;  then  Skndcr 
adds,  naturally,  ^*  Ay,  and  rotuloruvs,  too."  te  had  heard  the 
words  cufios  rotulorum^  and  fuppofes  them  to  me^  different  offices. 

Farmer. 

*  The  luce  &C.3  I  fee  no  confequcnce  in  thi  anfwer.  Per- 
haps we  may  read,  the  fait  jijb  is  not  an  old  coit.  That  is,  the 
fivbjyb  is  the  coat  of  an  ancient  family,  and  xkiKfak  fijh  is  the 
coat  of  a  merchant  grown  rkh  by  trading  over  thefea.  Johnson. 

Shakcfpeare,  by  hinting  that  the  arms  of  the  Sblbws  and  the 
Lucys  were  the  fame,  (hews  he  could  not  forget  hi  old  friend  iir 
Tho.  Lucy,  pointing  at  him  under  the  charadter  d  jufUce  Shal* 
low.    ftuc  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  SUcefpeare  has 

here 
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SUn.  I  may  c^uarter^  coz^ 
ShaU  You  may,  by  marrying. 

here  given  us  a  difiiiiguilhiiig  lAafk,  whereby  it  appears  that  fir 
Thomas  was  the  very  perfon  reprefcnted  by  Shallow.  To  fa 
blundenne  parfon  Evans  right.  Shallow  telb  him,  the  luce  is  not 
the  loufe^  but  x\\tfr^fiM  or  pike,  the  fait  fifti  (indeed)  v^  au0id 
coat.  The  plain  Engliih  or  which  if  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mifiaken) 
the  femily  of  the  Charlcotts  had  for  their  arms  a  fait  fijb  origi- 
nally ;  but  when  William,  fon  of  Walter  de  Charlcott,  afllimed 
the  name  of  Lucy,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  he  took  the  arms 
of  the  Lucys.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable ;  for  we  find,  when 
Maud  Lucy  bequeathed  her  eftates  to  the  Percys,  it  was  upon 
condition  th^  joined  her  arms  with  their  own.  Says  Dugdale, 
<*  it  is  likely  William  de  Charkott  took  the  name  of  Lucy  to  oblige 
his  mother."  And  I  fay  farther,  it  is  likely  he  took  the  arms  of 
the  Lucys  at  the  lame  time.    Smith.  » 

The  luce  is  the  fr^  fijb^  he  fait  fi/b  is  an  old  coat.'] 

I  am  not  fatisfied  with  my  thing  that  has  been  offered  on  this 
difficult  paflage.  All  thit  Mr.  Smith  tell  us,  is  a  mere  graik 
diBum*  I  cannot  find  thxt  fait  fi/b  were  ever  rcallv  borne  in  he- 
raldry. I  fancy  the  lattir  part  of  the  fpcech  flioula  be  given  to  fir 
Hughi  who  is  at  crofs  pirpoft^  with  the  Jujice.  Shallow  liad  iaid 
juff  before,  the  coat  ipan  old  one;  and  now,  that.it  is  the  luce, 
the  frefh  fifh.— No,  replies  the  parfon,  it  cannot  be  old^xAjrefir 
too — **  the  fait  0  is  su[i  old  coat.*'  I  give  this  with  rather  the 
more  confidence,  as  :  fimilar  miHake  has  happened  a  little  lower 
in  thcfcene. — **  fi'/zf^  I  iky !"  cries  out  Corporal  Nym^  **  Pamcay 
fauca:  Slice^  that's  ny  humour."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
fauca^  fauca  (hould:>e  fpoken  by  Evans. 

Agam,  a  little  txfore  this,  the  copies  give  us  : 

Slender.  You'll  rot  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

Shallow.  That  le  will  noc-i-'tis  your  fault,  'tis  fault-»*tis  a 
good  dog. 

Surely  it  (houWbe  thus : 

Shallow.  You'l  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs* 

Slender.  Thatae  will  not. 

Shallow,  'Tisyour  fault,  'tis  your  fault,  &c.     Farmer. 

This  fugitivrfcrap  of  Latin,  pauca^  &c.  is  ufed  in  feveral  old 
pieces,  by  chancers,  who  have  no  more  of  literature  about  them^ 
thaniV^M.     S(Siinke^  m  Look  about you^  1600: 

**  Byxtpauca  Ferha^  SkinkeJ'' 
Again,  in   Efery  Man  in  his  Humour^   where  it  is  called  die 
benchers  fhraj*     Stebvens. 

Shakefpeae  feems  to  frolick  here  in  his  heraldry,  with  a  defigft 
not  to  be  ealy  underftood.  In  Leland's  Colle6binea,  vol.  I.  p.  n. 
p.  615.  the  rms  of  GeffieydeLucy  are  **  de  ff>}x\!t$ poudrt  a  cfokH 

dor 
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Boa.  It  i$  marrmgy  indeed^  if  he  garter  it* 

ShaL  Not  a  whit* 

Eva^ 

Aot  a  treis  luz  dor.*^  Can  the  Poet  mean  to  quibble  upon  the  woid 
poudriy  that  is,  pcnvJnJ^  which  fignifies  y^/W;  or  ftrewcd  and 
iprinkled  with  any  thing  ?  In  Meafurt  for  Mtafure^  Lucio  fays— 
**  Ever  your  frefli  whore  and  your /w<^r*</ bawd/'    Tollet. 

The  luct  is  %^k€  or  j^k : 

**  Ful  many  a  fair  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
**  And  many  a  bremc,  and  many  ^  luce  iij  ftewe.** 
Chaucer's  Pr^/.  ofiteCanU  Tales^  late  edit.  351,  3^2* 

In  Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentry^  x  586,  quarto,  the  arms  of  the 
Lucy  family  are  reprefented  as  an  inftance,  that  **  figns  of  the 
coat  (hould  fomething  agree  with  the  name.  It  is  the  coat  of 
Geffhiy  Lord  Lucy.  He  did  bear  gules,'  three  Incies  harianty 
argent." 

Mr*  William  Old}^,  (Norroy  King  at  Arms,  and  well  knowa 
from  the  (baire  he  had  in  compiling  the  Biogrc^hia  Britannica) 
among  the  colledions  which  he  left  Tor  a  Life  oj  Sbdkefpeare^  ob- 
ferves,  that — **  there  was  a  very  aged  gentleman  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stxatford,  (where  he  died  fifty  years  fince)  who 
had  not  only  heard,  from  feveral  old  people  in  that  town,  of 
Shakefpeare's  tranfgreilion,  but  could  remember  the  iirft  flanza  of 
that  bitter  ballad,  which,  repeating  to  one  of  his  acquaintance^ 
he  preferved  it  in  writing;  and  here  it  is,  neither  better  nor 
wor^*,  but  faithfully  tran£ribed  from  the  copy  which  his  reladon 
Tciy  curteoufly  communicated  to  me.** 

*    <'  A  parliemente  member,  a  juiHceof  peace, 
*<  At  home  a  poor  fcare-crowe,  at  London  an  aile» 
*<  If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  Ibme  volkemifcalle  it, 
**  Then  Lucy  is  lowiie  whatever  be&ll  it : 
**  He  tmnks  himfelfjgreate, 
*^  Yet  an  afle  in  his  ftate, 
^*  We  allowe  by  his  cars  but  with  ailes  to  mate. 

"  If  Lucy  is  lowiie,  as  fome  volke  mifcaUe  it, 
•*  Sing  lowue  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

Contemptible  as  this  performance  muil  now  appear,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  it  roi^t  have  had  fufHcient  power  to  irritate 
a  vain,  weak,  and  vindidive  magiflrate;  efpecially  as  it  was  af- 
fixed to  feveral  of  his  park-gates,  and  confeauently  publiilied' 
among  his  neighbours. — It  may  be  remarked  likewife,  that  the 
jingle  x>n  which  it  turns,  occurs  in  the  firfl  fcene  of  the  Merry 
WinjisofWindfor. 

I  may  add,  that  the  veracity  pf  the  late  Mr.  Oldys  has  never 
yet  been  impeached ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad 

ibould 
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Eva.  Yes,  py*r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  yHttr 
coat,  there  is  but  three  fkirts  for  yourfelf,  in  my 
fimple  conjedxires  :  but  that  is  all  one :  If  fir  John 
Falftaff  have  committed  difparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene- 
volence, to  make  atonements  and  comfmunifes  be^ 
tween  you. 

ShaL  ^  The  council  Ihall  hear  it ;  it  h  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot  ; 
there  is  no  fear*  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look 
you,  fliall  defire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Grot,  and  not  to 
hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vi2:aments  in  that  '• 

Sbal.  Ha  !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again^  the 
fword  ihould  end  it. 

Eva*  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  fword,  an4  end 
it :  and  there  is  alfo  another  device  in  my  prain ^ 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  difcretions  with 
it:  There  is  Anne  Page,  'which  is  daughter  to 
mafter  George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

ihould  be  forged,  from  which  an  undlfcovered  wag  could  deriTf 
no  momph  over  antiquarian  credulity.    Ste£vens. 

7  The  ccmcilJbaU  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot,}  He  alludes  to  n  flatote 
made  in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  IV.  (15,  chap.  7.)  by  which  it  it 
ena^ed,  **  That  the  juftices,  three,  or  two  of  them,  and  the 
*^  (heriff,  (hall  certi^  before  the  king,  and  his  counfelle,  all  the 
*^  deeds  and  cirjcumftances  thereof  (namely  the  ri&t) ;  which  cer- 
**  tification  ihould  be  of  the  like  force  as  the  prdentment  of 
^*  twelve:  upon  which  certiiicate  the  trefpaifers  and  ofienden 
<*  ihall  be  put  to  anfwer,  and  they  which  be  found  guilty  ihaU  be 
**  puniihed,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  kinge  and  counieHe.** 

Dr.  Gray. 

'  l^i^vr  vizaments  itt  that,}  Advifiment'n  now  an  obfolete  woriL 
I  meet  with  it  in  the  ancient  morality  of  Ei^ery  Man : 

**  That  I  may  amend  me  with  good  oivyfemeMt** 
Again  :  **  I  (hall  fmite  without  any  ad'vyfement^^ 
Again  :  **  To  go  with  good  advxfements2ivA  delybericyoa.** 

It  is  often  ufed  by  Spenfcr  in  his  Faery  ^een.    So,  b.  ii.  c.  91 
**  Perhaps  my  fuccour  and  advizcmnt  mcete."  Stbetkiis. 

'  'Ujhich  is  daughter  to  majier  Thomas  Page^}  The  whok 

fct  of  editions  have  negligently  blundered  one  after  anodier  in 
Page's  Chrifbian  name  in  this  place ;  though  Mn*  Pigp  calls  him 
George  aftcnvards  in  at  leall  fix  feveral  pauages.    Theobald. 

SleM. 


Sleik  iite&rcb  Anne  Page  >  ihe  Kas  hrbwh  Kair^ 
tod  '  fpeak^  finaU  like  a  womanu 
.  Eva  itisthatvery^rftoforailtfae^drld^asjuft 
te  you  will  defire;  and  feveil  feiiiidred  pounds  o^ 
ntonses,  addgold^  andfilver^  19  ker  grandfire^  upon 
Ibis  death's^ied,  (Got  delivei^  txra joy  fill  rofiivre&iom  1> 
^re^  when  fttd  19  ibk  txr  overtakd  fer^nttect  yean 
old  :  its  were  at  goot  motion^  if  we  leave  our  pribble9 
snd  prabMes^  and  defire  a  mtarf iagi  between  xnailec^ 
Abraham^  and  miftrefs  ^^hne  P^4 

Slen^  Did  her  grandfire  leave  her  ieren  hundred 
jpounds  ? 

Eva.  Ay^  zH  het  father  is  make  her  a  pettet 
Ipenny* 

Slen.  1  know  die  y6ung  gciitlewdman  ^  ihc  has 
good  gifts*  ^ 

E^mu  Seven  hundred  pounds^  and  poMbilities^  is 
good  gifts. 

SbJ.  V/ell^  let  us  fee  honeft  matter  Page  1-  Is 
Falftaff  there? 

B&a.  ShsAl  I  teltyoua  lie  M  do  defpife  a  Kar^  ari 
1  dtf  defpift  one  that  is  falfe ;  or,  as  I  defpift  ond 
fhiat  is  riot  true*  The  knight,  fir  Jbhii  is  there; 
and,  I  befeeqh  youy  be  ruled  by  your  weU'^willers* 
i  will  Mat  the  door  [^Knocks]  f<yr  thnikcf  Page«  What^ 
hoa r  Got plefs ybur houfeherc I 

Enter  Fdge. 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

'  Jptf^  8MALX  Hh  m  ^wiumi\  Thit  is  fnMii  tM  ii^of  t^$« 
audit  th«  true  readmg*  He  admiicflr  her  for  thefw^etnefirof  faef 
Toice.  Bat  the  cxpfqfion  it  big^ty  humoutotir,  as  fnaiJDg^bef 
hioking  ^soMUkis^jtfoiiuai  one  of  her  mailcv  of  diftiadMi ;  wok 
me  anbiguity  of/mMliy  which  figaifSes  Uttli  m  wetl  a»  lattf^  makos 
cb<i  ey|>rdlSoto  ffili  mom  i^e^ftfit.  Was atraToi^. 
Tfaut  Lhut^  ^peakin|  ofXUrMa  : 

^*  — >-*-Heri^y<rwt8ev«ffeft/ 
>*  OiMb  md  kv9 1— no  ex^Ue&t  thby  10  wonum/' 

Stbevxicy* 

Vol.  t  <I  M,va^ 
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.  Eva.  Here  is  Got*s  pleffing^  and  your  friend,  and 
juflice  Shallow :  and  here  is  young  maiter  Slender  ^ 
that,  peradventures,  ihall  tell  yep  anothei'  tale,  if 
matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page*  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  wddhips  well :  I  thank 
you  tor  my  venifon,  mafter  Shallow. 

ShaL  Majfter  Page,  I  am  elad  to  fee  you;  Mudi 
good  do  it  your  good  heart!  I  wifli^d  your  veniibn 
better;  it  was  ill  kill'd  :— How  doth  good  miftrefs 
Page  ?— and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
witn  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

ShaL  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I.do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  good  mafter  Slender. 

Skn.  *  How  does  your  fiallow  |;reyhouQd,  fir  ?  I 
heard  fay,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotule* 

Page.. 

•  H^jf  does  your  fallow  grfyhoumiy  Jlrf  Heard  fi^^  he  was  ^irf- 
run  on  Cotfale.]  He  means  Cot/woid^  in  Gloucefterfijire.  In  the 
bcgumuigof  the  reign  of  Jofaiet  tho  Firft,  by  pemuffion  of  the 
king,  one  Dover,  a  public-fpirited  attorney  of  Barton  on  the 
Heath,  in  Warwickflni^,  inftituted  on  the  hills  of  Cotfwold  an  • 
annual  celebration  of  game?,  confifting  of  raral  fports  and  exer* 
cifes.  Thcfe  he  conftantly  condudted  ia  perfim,  well  aKmnted, 
and  accoutred  in  a  fuit  of  his  majelly's  old  doaths ;  and  they  were 
frequented  above  forty  years  by  the  nobility  and  gendy  for  fizty 
miles  round,  till  the  grand  rebelHoti  aboHlhed  every  liberal  efia^ 
•  I4ilhroent.  I  have  feen  a  very  fcarce  book,  endtied,  **  Amaalla 
XXuhrenfia.  Upon  the  ya&fy  ceUhration  of  Mr.  Reiert  I>99€f^t 
Olympick  gaffes  upon  Coi/kvold  hilis,  (sfc.**^  Lond*  ^6^6*  ^to. 
There  are  recommendatory  veHes  prefixed,  written  by  Drayton^ 
Jonfon,  Randolph,  and  many  others,  the  moft  eminent  wits  of 
die  times.  The  games,  as  appears  by  a  curious  fioimfitteoei 
mtrtf  chiefly,  wreiUing,  leaping,  pitchmg  the  bar,  handling  the 
fSike,  dancing  of  women,  various  kinds  en  huntiilg,  andparticu-* 
Itfly  couifing  the  hare  ^vtth  greyhounds*  I&nce  s^o  we  &e  ilie 
meaning 'of  another  pa&ge,  where  Falfta£^.  or  Shallow,  calls « 
ibut  feSow  a  CotfmMfU-man.  But  from  vrhaz  is  here  fiud^  an  in- 
ference of  another  kind  may  be  drawn,  refpeding  the  age  of  the 
play.  A  meager  and  impemd  iketch  of  this  eaumy  va^  Sprinted 
in  i6o2«.  Afterwards  Shakefpeare  new-wrote  it  entirdy.  Thit 
•liu&gn  therefore  to  the  Cot/wold gpxoic%^  not  founded  tiU  the  leigii 

of 
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Pagh  Itcould  notbejiidg^dy  fir. 

Si^.  Youll  not  coafeA^  ycmll  not  cotifefs* 
'    Sbak  Thar  he  will  not; — tis  Jrour  fiiiilt>  *ti«  your 
fault: — ^Tisagooddog.         * 

Page.  A  cur,  fir. 

Shaik  Sir^  he's  a  good  dog^  atid  a  fair  d<^  ^  Can  * 
there  be  more  faid  ?  he-  is  good,  and  fain— «!•  fir 
John  Falftaff here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
A  good  office  between  you. 
^  Eva.  It  is  fpoke  as  a  chriftians  ought  to  (peak. 

SbaL  He  hath  wronp;'d  me,  mafter  Page^r 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  m  fome  fort  confefs  it* 

Sbal.  If  it  be  confefs'd,  it  is  not  redrefs'd ;  is  not 
that  fo,  mafter  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ; — in- 
<ieed,  he  hath  ;<— at  a  word,  he  hath  ;-^elieve  me ; 
—Robert  Shallow,  Efquirt,  faith,  he  is  wronged* 

Page,  Here  comes  fir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falftqf,  Bardolph^  Nym^  andPtJtoL 

Fal.  Now,  mafter  Shallow;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

ShaL  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  ^  and  broke  open  my  lodge* 

pf  James  ^e  Firfi,  afcertams  a  period  of  time  hejrood  which,  our 
ai)thor  mufl  have  made  the  additions  to  his  original  rough  dravght^ 
or,  in  other  words,  cbmpofed  the  t>reftnt  comedy.  James  the 
Firft  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  i6<>^«  And  we  will  fuppofe 
tliat  two  or  three  more  years  at  leaft  muu  have  pafled  before  thefe 
games  could  have  been  effei^ally  eftablilhed.  I  would  therefore^ 
at  the  eartieft,  date  this  play  al)out  the  year  1607*  It  is  not  ge- 
Aerally  known,  at  leaft  it  has  not  been  obferved  by  the  tooam 
editors,  that  the  &rik  edition  of  the  Merry  IViws  in  its  pre&nt 
ilate,  is  in  the  valuable  folio,  printed  1625.  From  whence  the 
-qparto  of  the  fame  play,  dated  1630^  was  evidently  cojpied.  The 
two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and  1619,  only  exhibit  this  comedy 
as  it  was  originally  written :  and  are  fo  far  curious,  as  thc^  conr 
tain  Shakefpeare's  firfl  conceptions  in  forming  a  drama,  wnich  it 
the  moft  complete  fpecimen  of  his  comick  powers.     Waeton. 

^  *— —  and  hrpkt  often  my  l^JgeJ]    This  probably  alludes  to 
(bmo  real  incident,  at  that  time  well  known.    Johnson* 

Q^a  FaU 
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FdL  But  not  kl&'d  your  keeper's  dai^t«r  } 

ShaL  T^f  a  jpinr  f  this  fludl  be  anfAMr'd^ 

jRiL  IwiUaniweritftrait^— IksfyedoMaUthit:-^ 
That  is  now  anfwcry  > 

Shid^  The  council  ihall  know  thi$^ 

tkk  ^Tweie  better .  for  yov^  if  "twtre  known  ia 
cmiacU  ;  you'U  be  laHgh'id  at< 

Eva.  faucaverboy  fir  Jdhtn;  good  worts. 
'    M.  €kx>d  woftS  \  ^  good  cabbagjs  :— l^endcr^  1 
broke  your  head;  What  matter  have  you  againft 
lne> 

SUn0  Marrf>  fir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  againf! 
you;  aad agaiaft yoar ^ ooMy-catcbing rafcals^  Bar* 
d<rfph^  Nym,  atid  Pifld» 

in  eautcik    Pcrhapg  it  is  an  abrqpt  fpeech,  aod  ipuw  be  read  thus  t 

^Tw&e  better  far  you //  *twere  Imawm  im  eouMcil^  ynfU  ie 

Jattgb'Jatm    ^ikuere  better  jirycm^  is,  I  beUere,  a  menace*  . 

jsnuHem.  ^ 
The  mcnkm  editors  arbitranTy  read-— if  *twtxt  a#/  known  ia 
eQU9cil;-^b^t  I  believe  Falflaff^ibMet  between  mmo/  aad 
€cunfeL    The  latter  figbiiiet>?rrr£y*    So  in  Hkmlet : 

.  .  **  The  pbyen  cannot  keep  iTMn^y  they'll  tell  alL** 
FalftaflTt  meaning  ieems  to  be—'twerc  bet^r  for  yow  if  it  weie 
taowntmly  iny^^#^,  i.  e*  amop^  yo}3X  finenda.    A  mam  public 
complaint  would  fubje^  you  to  ridicak: 

Thwy  in  Cbavcer't  prologue  to  ilie^«/Mxr«/f^v«f0}05y  fact 
•&ti 

**  But weie^fe what?  i/iriMf^VbeltfiByde^ 
**  Me  lewetfa  fore  I  am  uttto  hire  teyde/*^  StEfi^BWt. 
>  OW  worts  !^v^  £03^4^  .•—]  ITiTf/i  v^'as  the  ancfent  name  «f 
iM  the  cabbi^  kind^    So  ift  B^  and  FletcherTs  FkientmioH : 

^  Planting  of  w^nfi  and  onions*  anythtng.**    Stestuss* 

^  •  •"^^^cojtfy'Catchlftg  ra/cmis^ J"  A  cofiey-catt/jer  was,  in  tfat 

lime  of  Elizabeth,  aoommon  name  for  a  choiter  (harper.  Gfeeo, 
tone  of  the  firft  among  us  who  made  a  trade  of  writing  pamphkis, 
publiihed  A  Dete^lion  of  the  Fraudt  and  Trkks  0/  Cmtef^mithm 
mid  Coiivieners*    Johnson. 
So  in  Decker*^  Satiramafiix  : 

**  Thottflialt  not  cpney^eatck  me  for  fire  pounds,** 

STtETBNiv 
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Bar.  7  You  Banbury  chccfe ! 

Skn.  Ay,  it  Is  no  matter. 

jp^«  'Ifownow^  Mephoftopbilus? 

SUh^  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nytfu  Slice^  I  (ay!  patica^  paucui  fUce!  thafsttif 
liumoun 

Skn.  Where's  Simple^  my  iiitn?-*»-€an  yau  tell^ 
coufin  ? 

Efvan^  Peace :  I  pray  you  I^Nowiet  us  underftand: 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I. under* 
Aand  :  that  is — mafter  Page,  fideUcet^  na&tx  Page; 
and  there  is  mytelL  jUelket^  myfelf;  aad'tke  tl^ee 
party  is^  laftiy  and  finally,  mine  hoft  of  t&d  Qarter* 

Pages  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  cod  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  mak^  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
lK>te-book ;  aiid  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
4:aufe,  with  as  great  difcreetiy  s^  we  can* 

M  Piftol, 

^  Tqu  Banbury  theefet\  TH5i  is  fiud  in  allu£oo  to  Ac  thin  car- 
cafe  of  Sknder.  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  J^ick  ]>ntm$  -E^ter" 
talnment^  i6o  1 :  ^  ^  Put  off  your  doathft,  and  you  are  like  a  Baa* 
bury  cheefe— ^nothing  but  paring.**  So  Heywood,  in  his  col- 
Seduon  or  cpigranis : 

**  I  never  faw  Banhuiy  chcffi  thick  euou^^ 

*^  But  I  hare  oft  feen  YSkx  cheefe  quick  enough/* 

ST£irEKS. 

^Haw  HOW,  Mefh^ophiUsfl  Thk  is  the  name  of  a  fpirit  or 
fimdliar,  in  the  otd  ffonr  book  oiSir  J4kn  Faufm^  ot^oJ^M  Fmuft : 
•  to  whom  our  author  afterwards  alludes^  p.  279.  Hm  it  was  a 
cant  nhrafe  of  abufe,  appears  from  the  old  comedy  cited  above» 
called  ApieafaniCom^  of  the  Gentle  Crafty  Signat.  H.  3.  **  Away 
you  Ifl'tHgton  whttepoCi  hence  you  hoppcr-arfe,  you  bdfle}'^-pud- 
/dingfull  of  maggots,  you  broiled  carbonado,  avaunt,  avaunt, 
Meph^ophilus^  In  the  fame  vein,  Bardolph  hare  alfi>  *  ciUs 
Sletidery  "  You  J?4i«&ry  cheefe.**    Warton, 

So  in  Decker's  ^i7/irtfiy^/>.« 

•*  Thou  muft  run  of  an  errand^  me,  Mefbqfiopiihts*^ 

Again,  in  the  Muf^i  Looking  G^afs^  1638  : 

** — We  want  not  you  to  play  Mefhojiopbijuu  A  ptttty  na- 
tural vizard,"    Steevens. 

CL3  Pift' 
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J^ift,  He  hears  with  ears* 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrafe  is  this^ 
He  bears  with  ear  f  Why,  it  is  afTcdations* 

FaL  Piftol,  did  you  nick  mafter  Slehder's  purfe  ? 

Sk'n,  Ay,  by  thefe  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  agaiq 
elfe)  of  feven  groats  in  mill-tfixpehcea  %  and  two 

*  Edward  Ihovelrboards,  that  coft  me  two  ihillii» 
and  two  pence  a-^ece  of  Yca^i'Miller;^  by  thcle 
gloves.- 

Fak  is  this  true,  Piftol  ? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  a  pickrpurfe,. 

Pifi.  Ha,  thou  mountain^foreigher ! rSir  Johq, 

and  mailer  mine, 

♦  I  combat  cHallpnge  of  this  lattpn  bilboe : 

■  Word 

•  — jw/7/-;£^c/i,]  It  appean  from  a  pa^gc  in  $ir  ^ 
Davenanifs  N(Pi\3s  from  Plimoutb^  that  thefe  mil^d^bcftMCis  wcfC 
ufed  Iqr  way  of  counters  to  caft  up  money  : 

**  A  few  «/iri/,y£«;^«f^/ with  which 

**  My  puffer  ca(b  accompt.'*    Steevens. 
>  «*-»£Aii;tfr^>»«;r/«^Mr^,— —  ]   By  this  tenn»  I  beEeyc» 
are  meant  braft  cafton,  fucb  as  are  (hoveled  on  a  board,  mdtli 
Img  Edward^  face  (bunped  upon  them.  ^  Johnson^ 

One  of  thefe  pieces  of  metal  is  mentioned  in  Middleton^  ^ 

medyof  The  Roaring  Oirl^  1611; •*  away  Aid  I  my  man, 

Vktz^^tveUloardJbiUiHgy*  ^c,     StEEVENS. 

*^  Edward  SbonfeUhoinrdsj**  were  not  brafs  cafbrs,  but  the  broad 
ihiUingsof^ifcc.VL 

Taylor,  the  water-poet^  in  his  TraveUf  Twekfe^ce^  makfs 
liim  complain: 

«<^ —.......theunthrift  every  day 

**  With  my  face  downwards  do  ztJhoave-Board  play ; 
*^  That  had  I  had  a  beard,  you  may  fuppofe, 
f  *  They  had  worne  it  off,  as  they  have  dope  ray  nofe.'* 
J^nd  in  1^  no(c  ne  tells  us :  *^  £dw.  (hillings  for  the  moil  part  axe 
Vfcd  at./^fw»;iw^.**    pAaME*. 

*  J  comhai  ehMUengi  of  this  Latin  hilhoi:']  Our  modem  editors 
bave  difilhguiihed  this  word  Z*«//)ii  in  Italic  charadiers,  as  if  it  was 
addreffecl  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  meant  to  call  him  pedantic  ilsde^  on 


pofcd 
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'  Word  of  denial  in  thy  labra'^  here ; 
Word  of  d^al :  froth  and  fcum,  th6u4y'ft. 

poied  in  the  dlfput* :  but  then  immediately  demands  the  eoipbat 
of  Slender,  for  having  charged  him  with  picking  his  pocket.  Th^ 
6ld  quartos  write  it  Idtfen^  as  it  Jhould  be;  in  the  common  charafii 
ters :  «iid  as  a  proof  that  the  author  defignod  this  (hoidd  be  «d^ 
drefled  to  Slender,  Sir  Hugh  does  not  there  intfrpoie  one  word  in 

the  quarrel.    But  what  tpen  iignifies ia^pt  ^ilboef  ^Why, 

Piflof,  feeing  Slender  fuch  a  ilim,  puny  wight,  would  in^imatey 
that  he  is  as  thin  as  a  plate  of  that  compound  metal,  which  it 
called  latun:  and  which  was,  as  we  are  told,  the<4d  #r/4Jui/r, 
Monfieur  Dacier,  upon  thb  verfe  in  Horace's  epiiUe  de  Artlf 

**  Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orkhalciy  vin^la,'*  &c. 
fays,  C^ejl  une  ejpece  de  cuivrt  de  montngney  commefon  nem  mefmt 
ii  temoigne\  c*eft  ce  que  nous  afpeUons  aujourd*buy  du  leton.     ^^  It 
is  a  fort  of  mountain-copper,  as  its  very  name  imports,  and  which 
we  at  this  time  of  day  call  latten.^^    Theobald. 

After  all  this  difplay  of  learning  in  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  I  be-  v 
licre  our  poet  had  a  much  more  obvious  meaning.  Latten  may 
Signify  no  more  than  as  thin  as  a  ktthm  The  word  in  fome  coun^ 
ties  is  (Hll  pronounced  as  if  there  was  no  ^6  in  it ;  and  Ray,  in  his 
Di6t.  of  North  Countxy  Words,  affinns  it  to  be  fpelt  lat  in  the 
north  of  England.  ^ 

Falftaff  threatens,  in  another  play,  to  drive  prince  Henry  out 
of  his  kingdom,  with  a  dagger  of  lath.  iC  latten  6ilBoe*^inczi\^ 
therefore,  I  believe,  no  more  thzn  d  hlade  as  thin  as  a  lath^^a  *vice*s 
dajgger,  ....  * 

^  Theobald,  however,  is  ri^ht  in  his  aflertion  that  latten  was  a 
metal.  So  Turbervile,  in  his  Book  of  Falconry,  1575  :  " — you 
muft  fet  her  a  latten  bafon,  or  a  veflcl  of  ftone  or  earth.*'  Again, 
in  Old  Fortunatus^  1600  :  **  Whether  it  were  lead  or  lattin  that 
hafpM  down  thofe  winking  cafehients,  X  know  not.*'  Again,  iit 
the  old  metrical  Romance  of  Syr  Bevis  of  Hampton^  b.l.  1S6 
date: 

**  Windowes  of  latin  were  fet  with  glatTe.*^ 
JLatten  is  flill  a  commofi  word  for  tin  in  the  North'.     Steevens.  * 

I  believe  Theobald  has  given  the  true  fcnfe  of /rt//f«,  though  hfe 
J6  wrong  in  fuppofing,  that  the  allulion  is^o  Slender's  thinnefs.  It 
IS  rather  to  hxsfoftuefs  or  iveaknefs,     Tyrwhitt. 

3  M^ord  of  denial  in  thy  lalrefs  here ;]  I  ,fuppofc  it  (hoyld  rathc): 
le  read :  ' 

W(frd  of  denial  in  my  lahrd^s  heaf ;  ' 

that  is,  hear  the  word  of  denial  in  my  Ufs.    Thou  l/Jl. 

JoHNSOiV, 

Q.+  We 
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Skn.  By  thefp  gloveSy  then  'twas  he. 

Nym^  Pe  ayisV ,  Sir,  ^od  p^  .gpcri  hwtjourf  i  I 
jvUt  fay,  *  «wrry  /r^,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  '  nut- 
hook's  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it* 

^j  Bv  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  k  2 
for  thougn  I  <;annpt  jremeqaber  what  I  di4  when  you 
UMKk  me  drui^ky  yet  I  am  not  ^kogocher  an  ai«* 

FdL  What  ^y  you,  ^  Scarlet  and  Jdui  i 

JRxri^  Why,  fir,  for  my  part,  I  fay,  the  gentle- 
ipan  had  drunk  himfelf  put  of  hi3  fiye  fentences. 

EoHi,  It  Is  l^b  five  fenfes ;  fie,  what  the  ignorance 
is! 

B(ird^  And  being  fap  7,  fir,  was,  as  they  fay,  ca- 
ihier'd ;  ai^d  (b  conclufions  p^fs'4  tlie  *  careires, 

Sktu 

We  often  talk  of  giving  the  lie  in  a  man'A  tcttb^  or  i|i  his  thrna^ 
Pifioi  c^fes  to  thK>w  the  word  of  denial  ip  the  //]^i  of  his  adrer- 
fary,  and  is  fuppofed  to  point  to  them  as  be  fpeaks,    Steetens, 

^^mm^^many  frap^ >]   When  a  noan  was  caught  in  hit  own 

jb?itfgeni^  I  fuppofe  the  exclamation  of  infult  y/ras  manyy  tnfpi 

JOHtfSOK. 

s  ^^ntithooVs  huffuntr"^'']  Read,  pt^s  the  nuibooVs  humvmr^ 
Nifth^i  was  a  term  of  rq)roach  in  die  vulgar  way,  and  in  cant 
ihain.  In  Tie  Second  Pari^Heu,  IT^  Dol  TeaHheet  %« to  the 
beadle,  Nut^oi^  N^tho^i^  you  lie.  Probably  it  was  a  name  ^ve^ 
to  g  bailiff  or^catphpole»  very  odious  to  the  common  people. 

Vuthook  is  the  reading  of  the  foiio^  and  the  third  <|uarto.  ThQ 
^ond  quarto  reads,  bafe  humour, 

J{fyou  rtfn  t^fe  Nuthoo^s  humour  oh  me^  is  in  pldn  Enj^iih|  If 
you  fay  I  am  a  "tbirf.  Enough  is  fa}d  on  thp  (ubj^  of^hiMb>r^ 
ftfovoablfs  o^t  at  windows^  in  a  note  op  jj^,  Ht^  IV. 

Steevens. 

•  ^^^Scarlet  efuff  Joj^n  f}  Thp  ngmcs  of  tryq  qf  Robia  HoodV 
companions ;  but  thc{  humour  conlifts  in  the  allufen  to  Bardolph*« 
fed  face ;  concerning  which,  fee  The  SecojyiPart  of  Hen.  W. 

Wahburtok. 
^  Andheing  fap,-^-^-*]    |  know  not  tJie  exaft  meaning  of  thU 
cafti  word,  neither  havQ  I  jm^t  with,  it  in  any  of  our  old  dramatic 
pieces,  which  have  x)ften.  provecl ,  the  beft  commena  on  Shd|:e* 
ipearc's  viilgarifhis.    Steevens.     ,«;,     ; 

•  — *— ftsr«/w-— -1  1  believe  tKis  ftrangp  wbrd  is  nothing  bnt 
t^e  French  cariere;  and  ,the  expreffion  means,  that  the  commom 
jhnfuds  of  good  iehamour  nvere  overfafed.    Johnson. 


^Im.  Ajy  y«u  fptke  in  Ladn  dmi  coo ;  but  Ms  no 
flatter :  TU  newr  be  drank  winjft  I  live  again,  but 
inhoneft,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  tnck:  if  I 
be  drunk,  111  be  drunk  wkh  thp&  thut  have  die  (ear 
of  God,  and  not  with  drunksen  kn^vti^ 

Eva.  So  Got  ^udge  me,  that  i$  a  virtuoi(S  nfund« 
Fal.  You  hear  all  thef^  matters  dcny^d,  gcnd^ 
Inen ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  miftrefs  Jnne  fn^$  with  tvm ;   miHrefi  Fotri  mi 
,  miftrefs  Page  foUowmgw 

Pujge.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we'U 
drink  within.  [^Exit  jinne  Pi^^A 

Slen.  O  beav^ !  this  is  miftrefs  Ann^  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  miftrefs  Ford  ? 

Fm.  Miftrefs  Ford,  by  niy  tjroth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  vour  leave,  good  miftrefs.    IKiJtng  h&. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  thefe  gentlemen  welcome:— 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  vedfon  pjifty  to  dinner;  come, 

fmtlemen,   I  hppe  we  ihalf  drink  dowp  all  un« 
indnefs.  [Exe.  all  but  Shal.  Sknd.  and  Evans. 

Sfen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  fliilUn|;9>  I  had  my 
book  of  fongs  and  fonnets  here  ;  7— 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple ;  where  hare  you  been  j  1  muft 

wait  on  myfelf,  muft  J  ?   You  have  opt  the  bool^  of 
riddles  about  yoUj  have  you  ? 

m^^^tofals  %h9  c«rr#r# was  a  mUitaiy  phrafe.  I  fiadit  m  aneof 
6ir  John  Smytke't  Diicourte,  1589,  wbcfe,  ^ttaUnf  ef  kotfiii 
wounded,  be  fevt  **  ibcy,  alter  ri^e  firfl  fliriniK  »t  t&  cntepng 
of  the  bullet,  ioofmfi  dMn  csntim^^  as  though  they  had  verie  Kttle 
hurt.''  Agab,mliairiagtou\tru)ihtkAof  Arifi^ 
#aaza^5. 

**  To  flop,  to  ihrt,  topafs  carigfs  la  bonad.'* 

SvtBVlMS. 
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'  Siifu  Bbokof  riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  ^  upon  AUhallowmas  laft^  a  fortnight 
afore  Mtchaelmas  ? 

.  Sbal*  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  ftay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz";  There  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off 
l>y  fir  Hugh  here  ;-^Do  you  junderftand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  fir,  you  fhall  find  me  reafonable;  if  k 
be  fo,  I  fliall  do  that  that  is  reafon. 

ShaL  Nay,  but  underiland  me. 

Slen.  So  Ido,  fir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  mafter  Slender  :  I 
will  defcription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
*ofit. 

Sien.  Nay,  I  will  do,  as  my  coufin  Shallow  fays : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  juftice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  limple  though  I  ftand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  queftion  ;  the  queftion  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 
'    Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  fir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it  j  the  very  point  ofit ;  to  miftreft 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  fo,  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any 
jreafonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affeftion  the  'oman  ?  let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  motith,  or  of  your  lips ; 
for  divers  philoibph^rs  hold,  that '  the  lips  is  parcel 

♦  —  ufou  Atthallowmas  lafi^  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas?'} 
Sure,  Simple's  a  little  out  in  his  reckoning.  Allhallowmas  is 
ahnoft  five  weeks  after  Michaelmas.  But  may  it  not  he  urged,  it 
38  deiidied  Simple  itiould  ^Ppcar  thus  ignorant,  to  keep  up  the 
chara&r  }  I  think  not.  The  fimpleft  creatures  (oaj»  even  na- 
turals) generally  are  very  predfe  in  the  knowledge  of  feftivak, 
and  marking  how  the  feuons  run :  and  therefore  I  have  ventured 
•to  fufpe^  out;  poet  wrote  Martlemas,  as  the  vulgar  call  it :  which 
IS  near  a  foruiight  after  All-Saint's  day,  i.  e.  eleven  days,  both 
induiive.    Thsobald. 

This  corre6Uon,  thus  ferioufly  and  wifely  enforced,  is  received 
by  fir  Tho.  Hahmer;  but  probably  Shakeipeaie  intended  a  blun« 
der«    Johnson* 

of 
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•f  the  mouth ;— Therefore,  pceafelyj  can  you  carry 

your  good-will  to  the  jnaid  f 

Shal.  Coufin  Abraham  Stendtr^can  you  love  her  ? 

Skn.  I  hope,  fir, — I  will  do,  as'  it  flutll  becoinef 
one  that  would  do  reafon* 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's>  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  muft 
.  fpeak  poffitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  tlefires  to- 
wards her. 

ShaL  That  you  muft:  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thii^  than  that,  upon  yout 
requeft,  coufin,  in  any  reafon. 

Sbdn  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  fweet  coz; 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleafure  you,  coz ;  Can  you  love 
the  maid  ? 

Skn.  I  will  marry  her,  fir,  at  your  requeft ;  but  If 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
piay  decreale  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we 
are  marryM,  and  have  more  occafion  to  know  ont 
ailother  :  *  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 

contempt; 

■  mmm^the  Uts  U  pafctl  of  the  mouih\\  Thus  the  pld  copiei* 
The  modem  eaitors  read  — **  parcel  of  the  yw/W." 

To  bt  farcel  of  Any  thing  is  an  exprelfion  that  often  occurt  im 
the  old  plays. 
So  in  Decker's  Batiromaftlx: 

*  *  And  make  damnation /^rr^/  of  your  oath,** 
Again,  in  Tamhurlainey  1 590 : 

**  Tomakcit/<iTO/ofmy«mpery.'* 
hf?^^Vi^'^n^o^\c^zWhenyouft$meycuk9iownu^  1613  : 
«*  For  as  I  tak't  'tb  parcel  o/your  oath.'*  ' 

This  paila^,  however,  mifi^ht  have  been  defigned  as  a  ridicule 
on  another,  m  John  Lylly*8  Midasy  1592  :  ^ 

*<  Pet.  What  lips  h^thfhe? 

*•  Li.  Tuih !  Lips  are  no  tart  of  the  head^  only  made  for  a 
gbuhk^Uaf  door  for  the  mouth.      Steevkns. 

*  I  hope  J  upon  familiarityt  tvill^row  more  content :  — ]  Cer- 

tainly, the  eaitors  in  their  iaeacity  have  murdered  a  jeft  here.  It 
is  defigned,  no  doubt,  that  Slender  fhould  (ay  decreafe^  inftead  of 
increase  %  ^sA  dijjolvcd^  dijfblutelyy  in&^^A  oi refolved zXiAnfolutcl^  : 
but  to  make  him  (ay,  on  the prefent  occafion,  that  upon  familia- 
fity  will  grow  more  content^  mltead  of  contempt^  is  duarming  the 

*-  fentimem 
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oottCempt :  but  if  you  fay,  many  her^  V^isX  mtxrf 
her,  that  I  am  freely  diflblved,  and  diflblutely. 

kva.  It  is  a  fery  dHcretion  anfwer ;  fave,  the  firul* 
it  in  the  'ort  diflbliicely  ;  ^the  'ort  is,  according  to 
our  meaning,  refolutely  ;^-hi9  meaning  is  good. 

SbaL  Ay,  I  tiiink  my  coufin  meant  well. 

^ru  Ay,  or  elfe  |  would  I  might  be  hai^'d,  Ia« 

JiehSMftr  jlmn  Page. 

Shd*  Here  comes  feh^  miftrefs  Anne : — ^Would  I 
trere  young,  for  your  fake,  miftrefs  Anne ! 

Jmie.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  dc- 
fircs  your  worlhip's  company. 

Shal  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  ntiftrefs  Anne. 

Eva.  Od^  pleflcd  will !  I  will  not  be  abfencc  at 
the  grace.  [Ex.  ShdL  and  Evans. 

Ame^  Wiirt  pleafe  your  worfhi  d  to  come  in,  fir  ? 

Skn.  No,  I  tnank  you,  forfootn,  heartily ;  I  am 
very  well.* 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  fir. 

^en.  I  am  not  a^hungry,  I  thank  you,  forfooth ; 
—Go,  firrah,  for  all  you  ^re"  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
tny  coufin  Shallow :  \Exit  Si^le.']  A  juftice  of  peaoe 
ibmetim^  may  be  behbiden  to  his  friend  for  a  man  : 
•—I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  nu^ 
ther  be  d^d ;  But  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a 
poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  woiftiip  :  they 
will  notfit,  cUl  you  come* 

Slen.  rfaith,  TU  eat  nothing :  I  thank  you  at 
much  as  though  I  did. 

An9K.  I  pray  you,  fir,  walk  in* 

fentiment  of  all  itB/alt  and  humour^  and  dlTappointin^tbe  audience 
#farcafbiiablecau(e  for  laughter.    Theobald. 

TheobaM'a  cenje^hire  ma j  be  fupported  by  tbe  fame  intexmooal 
plunder  is  Love^i  Luhour  Lefi. 

^*  Sir,  the  conttrnfii  uenof  are  as  touching  me.** 

STSEVBKt. 
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SUn.  I  had  rather  walk  here^  I  thank  y<iu:  I 


cannot  abide  the  fmell  of  hot  meat  fince.    Wkf  do 
your  dogs  bark  bf  ht  diere  bean  i'  the  town  ? 
Jnne.  I  think>  there  art^  fir;  I  heard  them  tatk'd 

Slen.  I  love  the  fport  well ;  but  I  fliall  at  fiMk 
quarrel  at  it,  as  any  man  in  England  ^-— Yoo  are 
afraid^  if  yeu  fee  the  bear  loofe^  are  yMi  not  ? 

jkncm  Ay,  indeed,  fir, 

Slen,  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
feen  ♦  Sackerfon  lo^fe,  twenty  timet ;  and  have 
taken  him  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the 
women  have  fo  erf  A  and  flitiek'd  at  it,  '  that  it 
pafe'd:— but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  *em; 
they  are  very  ill-favour'd  rough  things. 


Re-enter  Page. 
iby  for  you. 


Ta^e.  Come,  gentle  matter  Slender,  conie;  we 
foi 


»  -.^^thret  vene^i  fir  a  Jijb,  to.]  5.  e.  thfrt  ^ennes^  Freaclu 
Thtte  Ai^nt  fet-to'S)  homts^  a  tedmifliU  Mrm»  So  in  B*  wbA 
Fletclm's  fiilajSer:^*^^'  thou  vnuidA  bo  loth  to  pbiy  hatf  a 
dl^sen  vexks  at  Waiiiert>with  ^Lfi9^  fellow  for  a  broken  beacU^ 
So  in  Chapman^  comedy.  TH  Widows  ^f^»  1612:  ^  So 
there's  v«r/r  for  venie^  1  have  glv^a  it  him.  So  ill  Ttx  TtiS^ 
Ma!^  ^Mn^-ckchf  1609 :  *^  Thiv  Was  a  ptft,  'twas  feaeet^ 
play,  aad  for  the  after  wnj^  let  me  ufe  my  ikdU*  So  ia  Tkrfif 
mbtu  Hijt^  to.  of  Capu  The*  Siuhfy^  1605:-— ♦*  for  forfeits 
and  venne^  ^ven  upon  a  wager  at  the  ninth  button  of  your 
doublet.*'    So  in  our  author's  Lifv/s  Labour  Lqfi : 

«(  ,  .        a  quick  w;i#w  of  wit.^    SrEETfiNS. 

4  ^.m^Sackerfin^]  Snkerfbn  is  HkewHe  the  name  of  a  b^ar  in 
fiie  old  comedy  of  AV  Gihs  Goofictf*    S^ESTEKSi 

s  ^m^fhatit psft'd: — «-}  It ffaf)i*dy  ovthis poffh^  Was  away 
ofit)d9eitig  euilomary  heretofore,  to  fignify  the  exc^s^  or  extraor* 
dznmy  dfgrei  of  any  thing;  The  ^tence  completed  would  be. 
This  paffes  ail  exprejiony  or  perhaps,  This  pafes  all  things.  We  ftiU* 
v£tfssfiiig  wfliy  faffing  fir angt».    WakbuRTON. 

SUn* 
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Skn.  ril  eat  nothings  I  thank  you,  fir. 
F^ge.  *By  cock  and  pyc,.you  fhall  not  choofe^' 

fir:  come,  come«  * 

Sleiu  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way* 
Page*  Come  on,  fir. 

Slen.  MiftreCi  Anne,  yourfelf  fhall  go  firft* 
Anne.  Not  I,  fir ;  pray  you,  keep  on* 
Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not. go  firft;  truly-la:  I  will 

not  do  y6u  that  wrong* 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  fir* 
Skn.  ril  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublefome  :  * 

you  do  yourfelf  wrong,  indeed-la.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE        II. 

Enter  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  afk  of  Dodor  Caius* 
houfe,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one 
miilrefs  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurfe,  or  his  dry  nude,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry^ 
liis  waiher,  and  his  wringer. 

Sitf^.  Well,  fir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  pcttcr  yet ;— give  her  this  letter ; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altoeether's  acquaintance  ^  with 
miftrefs  Anne  Page ;  and  the  letter  is,  to  defire  and 
require  her  to  folicit  your  mailer's  defoes  to  miflrefs 
Anne  Page  :  I  pray  you,  be  gone ;  1  will  make  an 
end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheefe  to 
come.  [Exeunt  feveralfy. 

^  By  cock  andpye^^^^  6>cc  a  note  on  a£iV.  fc.  i.  Hen.  IV. 
P.  II.    Stsevens. 

'  that  altogethers  acquaintance\  Shoiild  not  this  be  **  that  ako^ 
Wither* s  acquaintance/^  i,  e.  that  is  ahegetber  acnu^ted  ?  The 
Englifh,  I  apprehend,  would  (till  be  bad  enough  for  Evans. 

Tyrwhitt,  ^ 

I  have  availed  m jfelf  of  this  remark.    Stee  v£ns. 


SCENE 
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S    C    E    N    E        IIL 

The  Garter  inn. 

Enter Fa^qf^  H(fi^  Bardolphy  Nym^.?iJioI^  andRokn: 

Fd.  Mine  hoft  of  the  Garter,— 

Hoft.  What  fays  my  bully-rook  V?  ipeak  fchol- 
larly,  and  wifely. 

Fal  Truly,  mine  hoft,  I  muft  turn  away  fomc  of 
my  followers. 

Hojl.  Difcard,  bully  Hercules ;  cafliier :  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal  I  fit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

HoJl.'  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Csefar,.  Keifar  ?,  and  ; 
Pheczar.     I  will  entertam  Bardolph  ;  he  Ihall  draw> 
he  fliall  tap  :  faid  I  well,  bully  Hedor  ? 

Fal.  Do  fo,  good  mine  hoft. 

.  Hoft.  I  have  fpoke ;  let  him  follow :  "  Let  me  fee 
thee  froth,  and  lime  :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

lExit  Hoft. 

FaL 

»  — — .«;  bully  rock  ?]  The  (pellingof  this  word  iscomipted, 
and  thereby  its  primitive  meaning  is  loft.  The  old  j^ys  have 
9faktt^\ybuny'r$ok^  which  is  right ;  and  fo  it  is  exhibitea  by  the 
lolio  edition  of  Shakefp^re,  as  well  as  the^to,  1619.  The  latter 
part  of  this  compound  title  is  taken  from  the  rooks  at  the  game  of 
chefs.    Stekvens. 

»  Keifar,— P-]  The  preface  to  Stowe*s  Chronicle  ob- 

ferves,  that  the  Germans  ufe  the  K  for  C,  pronouncing  Ke^ar 
for  Cafiar^  their  general  word  for  an  emperor.    Tollet. 

'  —'-^Let  me  fee  thee  frothy  and  live :] ]  This  paiTage  has 

paiTed  through  all  the  editions  without  fufpicion  of  bei»g  cor- 
nipted;  but  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos  of  160a  and  1619, 
Let  me  fee  froth  and  lime^  I  ukc  to  be  the  true  one.  The  Hew 
calls  for  ^  immediate  fpecimen  of  Bardolph's  abilities  as  a  tapfber ;  ' 
^ti6  frothing  beer  and  liming  fack  were  mcks  pradifed  in  the  timo 
of  Sbakefpeare.  The  firfl  was  done  by  putting  foap  into  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  tankard  when  they  drew  tlie  beer;  the  other,  l^  mix  4^ ' 
i/Ag  lime  with  the  fack  (i.  e.  iheny)  to  make  it  fparkle  in  the  glafs. 

Froth 
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Fali  Bardolphy  follow  him ;  a  tapfter  is  a  godd 
trade  :  An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
fervingman^  a  frcfli  tapfter  *  2  Go ;  acfieu« 

BarJL  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  defir'd  :  I  will  thrive^ 

[Exit  Bard4 

I>j/I.  'O  htA  GoBgarian  wight!  wik  th^m  tha 
spigot  wield  ? 

l^m.  He  was  g<5tten  In  drink  :  U  ttdt  the  hutooirf 
OMC^ked  >  His  mihd  is  not  heteid,  add  thercTs  the 

♦  humour  of  it. 

*  -I 

Fr9tb  and  i/W  it  fenfe,  bitt  a linle  forced;  and  to  matce  it  To  wd 
itrdt  ftppofe  tte  Hoft  could  ^uefe  by  Us  dexterity  in  frwhmg  a 
pot  to  make  it  appear  fuller  than  it  was,  bow  be  #ouId  afterwanlf 
faccotd  in  the  world.    Falftaff  hiinii^  complaint  ^fMmedhdk. 

'     StSEV£M8. 

«  ^..^^a^Uhtr^iftr^li^ttB^^  afi^  UMeriX  Thii  is  not  im<> 
«rtbablyafc*tKlyonthe?oldpro^^fb--"  A  broken apotbecaiy,  a 
^  dodor.^*   4ee  Ray's  PioroAsj  $d  edit.  f.  i-    StiEVKKt. 

«  Oh^eOangarian^ht!  &c.J  Thit  if  a  patody  on  alinc 
taken  fiom  one  of  the  oklbombaft  plays/  bedilnmg : 

•*  OhdXt  Goh^ariany  wiltthoii  th^dMraffiildd?*' 
I  had  matked  the  j^mge  dowii<  btit  fotgd^  to  note  the  ]^* 

The  folio  <wds  Hmngarian* 

BuMgarian  is  likewiie  a  cant  term.    So  in  the  Meny  Devil  of 
MMonton^  i6a6,  the  merry  Hoft  fays,  "  1  havekaighta  and  co- 
lonels in  my  houfe,  and  muft  tend  the  Hungarians. 
/lyint        <<  Com' ye  jHsar^/Viff  pitchers.'' 
Aasb>  in  W€/h»atd  Hpti  1607 : 

**  Ph^  yow  teuiiy  Bungariam.'*    SxEBTrtt. 

The  Hmngarians^  when  ini<kli,  orer-ran  Oeniiany  and  FiUKJe^ 
and  woald  haire  invaded  England,  if  they  coflU  bare  eoone  to  it; 
See  Stowe,  in  the  year  930,  and  HoUbftied^t  Iiivafions  of  Irdand^ 
p.  ^64  Hencd  th«r  nime  might  become  a  piwerb  of  bafenefttf 
Stowlf's  Chronicle,  in  the  year  1492,  and  Leland't  Cottedmeai 
Tol.  i.  p.  610,  fpcll  It  Ho/igariaH  (which  might  be  Rufptintted  Gm<> 
gmrian)  and  this  is  right  accoildina  to  theif  own  eiyiilologr*  As* 
gforSf  i.  e.  domut  fust  Ibrenui  derenfore^.    Tollet. 

The  word  is  G<mgarian  in  the  firil  edition,  and  fiionU  be  coft« 
AiB^  the  bettef  to  fix  the  allufion^    Faxmex. 

♦  ^...^^hnmourofit.']  This  fpeech  is  partly  taken  fioift  die  cor* 
fe£led  copy,  and  partly  from  the  (light  flcetch  in  i6oa.  I  men<» 
tion  it,  that  thofe  who  do  not  find  it  in  eithcfr  of  the  coriUBon  oM 
aditioBti  may  not  fufped  it  to  be  fjpiriwit^    STistsv a. 

Put 
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Fal*  I  am  glad,  I  am  fo  acquit  of  this  tinderbox  ; 
hh  thefts  were  too  open  :  his  filching  was  like  an 
unfkilful  finger,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  fteal  ^  at  a  minute's 
reft* 

Pjfi.  Convejr,  the  wife  it  call  *  :  Steal !  foh ;  a 
fico  for  the  phrafc ! 

Fal.  Well,  firs,  I  am  almoft  out  at  heels. 

Pj/i.  Why  then,  let  kibes  enfue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  mufl:  cony-catch,  I 
muft  ihif ti 

Pift.  7  Young  ravens  muft  have  Food,  ^ 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  > 

Pift.  I  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  fubftance  good. 

FaL  My  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Ptft.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

5  ■  ■  ■  ^  at  a  miimte^s  r^.]  Our  author  probably  wrote : 
at  a  minim's  reft.     Lang  ton* 


This  conjedure  fecms  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet:— "  refis  his  minim y^  &c.   It  may  however  mean,  that,  like  a 
ikilful  harquebuzier,  he  takes  a  good  aim,  though  he  has  refied 
his  piece  for  a  minute  only. 
So  in  Daniel's  C^vil  Wars^  &c.  b.  vi : 

*'  Tofet  ufs  reft  to  venture  now  for  all.**  Steevbns 
At  a  minute's  reft.]  A  minim  WM  anciently,  as  the  term  imports^ 
the  (iiortefl  note  in  muiick.  Its  meafure  was  afterwards,  as  it  is 
now,  as  long  as  while  two  may  be  moderately  counted,  in  Romea 
andjuliety  ad  II.  fc.  iv.  Mercutio  fays  of  Tibalt,  that  in  fighting 
he  refts  his  minim ^  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bofora.  A 
minute  contains  fixty  feconds,  and  is  a  long  time  for  an  adion  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infbntaneous.  Nym  means  to  fay  that  the  perfedion 
of  ilealing  is  to  do  it  in  the  (horteft  timepofiible. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
*  Convey,  the  <uoife  it  call:]  So  in  the  old  morality  of  I^rki 
Scomer^  bl.  1.  no  dace  : 

•*  Syr,  the  horefones  could  not  convaye  clene  ; 
*^  For  an  they  could  have  oarried  by  craft  as  I  can,  &c.'' 

Steevens. 
^  Toung  ravens  muft  have  food*]  An  adage.    See  Ray's  fr^- 
nnrbs,     Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  R  Fal. 
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Fal.  No  quips  pow,  Piftol :  Indeed,  I  am  in  tJic 
waift  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  *  about  no 
wafte ;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I  fpy  entertainment  in 
her;  flie  difcourfes,  Ihe  carves',  flie  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation  :  I  can  conftrue  the  adion  of  her  fami* 
liar  ftile ;  and  the  hardeft  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to 
be  Englifti'd  rightly,  is,  I  amjir  John  Fal/l^s. 

Pift.  He  hath  ftudy'd  her  will,  and  tranflated  her 
Will;  out  of  honefty  into  Englilh. 

Nym.'  '  The  anchor  is  deep  :  Will  that  humour 
^afs^ 

FaL 

»  ■■  ■  alottt  no  toafie  f— —  ]  I  foJ  the  fame  play  on  words  in 
Hcyvfoodh  Epigrams^   1562: 

•*  Where  am  I  leaft,  huflwnd  ?  quoth  he,  in  the  «utf^  ; 
♦*  Which  Cometh  of  thi«,  thou  art  vengeance  ftrait  lacM. 
**  Where  am  I  biggeft,  wife  ?  in  the  wafle,  quoth  (he, 
•*  For  all  is  ^vqfie  m  you,  as  far  as  I  fee.*' 
And  again,  in  Tie  IVetUing^  a  comedy,  by  Shirley,  1616 : 
*^  He's  a  great  man  indeed ; 

•'  Something  given  to  the  wafi^  for  he  lives  within  «# 
**  reafonable  compa/s.^^  Steevens. 
•  —^^  carves,]  It  mould  be  remembered,  that  aadently  the 
young  of  both  fexes  were  inftru^ted  in  carvings  as  a  necef&ry  ac- 
coropTifhment.  In  1 508,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  f>ubli(hcd  ^*  A  Boke 
of  Kervinze**  So  in  Love*s  Labour* s  Lofi^  Biron  fays  of  Beyct^ 
the  French  courtier :  *•  —  Hecanr^v^  too,  and  hfp.*' 

Steevens. 
■  The  anchor  is  deep:  Will  that  humour pafs  7^  I  fee  not  what 
felation  the  anclxfr  has  to  tranjlation.     Perhaps  wc  may  read,  the 
author  is  deep ;  or  perhaps  the  line  is  out  of  its  place,  and  ihould 
be  inferted  lower  after  Falflaff  has  faid. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thofe  golden  ihoresr 
It  may  be  obferve^,  that  in  the  tra(fts  of  that  time  anclior  and  <»• 
ihor  could  hardly  be  didinguifhed.     Jo h nson* 

The  anchor  is  deep:]  Dr.  Johnfon  very  acutely  jm)pofci 
•^  the  author  is  deep."  He  reads  with  the  fiHl  copy,  *«  he  hath 
ihidyM  her  wf//." — And  from  this  eauivocal  word,  Nym  catches 
the  idea  of  deepnefu  But  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  afcertain  the 
^i^Hon  of  this  whimfical  character :  and  I  meet  with  a  phrafc  in 
Femter*s  Comptor*s  ComrttomMeakh^  »^'7»  which  perhaps  may  f up- 
port  the  old  reading)  *^  ^Hia&Ai  De^hrU  B%Uman  of  London^  barb 

litt 
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FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  fhe  has  all  the  rule  of 
Iier  hulband's  purfe ;  Ihe  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pift.  *  As  many  devils  entertain  ;  and,  To  her^  hqy^ 
fay  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rifes;  it  is  good:  humour  me 
the  angels^ 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her  :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  mod  judicious 
^  eyliads :  fometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  glided 
my  foot,  fometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pjft.  Then  did  the  fun  on  dung-hill  Ihine* 

Njym.  I  thank  thee  for  ♦  that  humour. 

FaL 
I 

fct  forth  the  vices  of  the  time  fo  lively,  that  it  is  impoflible  the 
€tnchor  of  any  other  man's  braine  can  found  the  fea  of  a  more  decpc 
and  dreadful  mifcheefc."    Far  mer  . 

— ftudied  her  w/V/,  and  tranflated  her  iw7/-  is  the  reading  of  the 
firft  folio,  1623.  The  conteflcd  part  of  the  palTage  may  mean, 
His  hopes  are  n^ell  founded*  So  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pejile^ 
by  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

**  — Now  my  lateft  hope 
•*  Forfake  me  not,  but  fling  thy  anchor  out, 
*«  And  let  it  hold.*' ^ 
Tranjlation  is  not  ufed  in  its  common  acceptation,  but  means  to 
txplainy  as  one  language  is  explained  by  another.     So  in  Hamlet : 
**  — —  thefe  profound  heaves 
**-  You  muft  tranjlate^  'tis  fit  we  underfland  them." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida : 

•*  Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  tranjlate  him  to  me.'* 

Stkevens. 
*  As  many  devils  entertain ;  &c.]  The  old  quarto  reads : 

As  many  devils  attend  her  /  &c.     Steevens. 
I  would  read  with  the  quarto — As  many  devils  attend  her  I  i.  e. 
let  as  many  devils  attend  her.     Musgrave. 

3  eyliads: ]  This  word  is  differently  fpeit  in  all  the 

copies.  I  fippofb  we  (hould  write  ^^V7/rt^/,  French.  Steevens, 
4.  ■  -  that  humour ^^  What  diftinguiihes  the  language  of 
Nym  from  that  of  the  other  attend  vits  on  Faiftaff,  is  the  confbnc 
repetition  of  this  phrafe.  In  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  fuch  an  af- 
fectation feems  to  have  been  fufficient  to  mark  a  charadier.  In  5Vr 
Giles  Goofecap^  a  play  of  which  I  have  no  earlier  edition  than  thax 

R  »  of 
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Fal.  O,  flic  did  fo  courfe-o'er  my  exteriors  with 
fuch  a  greedy  intention  %  that  the  appetite  of  hct 
eye  did  feem  to  fcorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glafs  ! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her :  ftie  bears  the  purfe 
too ;  ^  fhe  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and 
bounty.  ^  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they 
ihall  be  exchequers  to  me ;  they  flxall  be  my  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  miftrefs  Page ;  and  thou 
this  to  miftrefs  Ford  2  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will 
thrive. 

Pjft.  Shall  I  fir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  fide  wear  fteel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  bafe  humour  :  here,  take  the 
humour  letter;  I  will  keep  the  haviour  of  reputation, 

Fal.  Hold,  firrah,  bear  you  thefe  letters  tightly  * ; 

of  i6d6,  the  fame  peculiarity  is  mentioned  in  the  hero  of  the 
pieces 

«•  — ^his  only  reafon  for  every  thing  is,  that  we  am  mS 
mortal;  then  hath  he  another  pretty  phrafe  too,  and  (hat 
is,  he  will  tickle  the  vanity  of  every  thing,  Steevens. 
^  ""^^ intention ^^  i.  e.  eagemels  of  defire.  Steevens. 
^  ^-^Jhe  is  a  region  in  Guiana ^  all  gold  and  hounfy'*']  If  the  tra- 
dition be  true  (as  I  doubt  not  but  it  is)  of  this  play  being  wrote  at 
queen  Elizabeth's  command,  this  palTage,  perhaps,  may  fumifh 
a  probable  conjecture  that  it  could  not  appear  till  after  the  year 
IJ98.  The  mention  of  Guiana,  then  fo  lately  difcovered  to  the 
£ngli(h,  was  a  very  happy  compliment  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
did  not  begin  his  expedition  for  South  America  till  159c,  anid  re- 
turned from  it  in  1 596,  with  an  advantageous  account  of  the  great 
wealth  of  Guiana.  Such  an  addrefs  of  the  poet  was  likely,  I  ima- 
gine, to  have  a  proper  iropreflion  on  the  people,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  fuch  a  golden  country  was  fi^fh  m  their  minds,  and  gave 
tfaem  expectations  of  immenfe  gain.    Theobald. 

^  I IV ill  be  cheater  to  them  hothy  and  theyJhaU  he  ex- 

chequers to  wf ;— ]  The  fame  joke  is  intended  here,  as  in  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  y  aCt  II : 

**  —  I  will  bar  no  honeft  man  imr  houfe,  nor  no  cheater.** — 
By  which  is  meant  Efcbcatour^  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  in  no 
good  repute  with  the  common  people.     Warburton. 
•  -"'^tightlj  \\  Thustheiblioj  the  ^to,  rightly.  SrEEVENt. 

Sail 
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Sail  like  my  pinnace  '  to  thele  golden  Ihores. 

[To  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanifh  like  hail-ftones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'  the  hoof;  feek  fhelter,  pack! : 
Falftaif  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age  ', 
French  thrift,  you  riDgues ;  myfelf,  and  fkirted  page. 

[Exit  Falftqf  and  Boy. 
Pi/l.  *  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  !  ^  for  gourd, 
and  fuUam  holds ;  * 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  : 

Tefter 

*  my  pinnace]  A  pinnace  feems  anciently  to  have  fignified 

a  finall  velfel,  or  llooj>,  attending  on  a  larger. 

So  in  Rowky's  m^cnyoufee  me  you  know  me^    1613  : 
*'  — -  was  lately  fent 
<*  With  thrcefcore  tail  of  (hips  and  pinnaces.** 
Again,  in  Muleajfes  the  Turk^   1610  : 

•*  Our  life  is  but  a  failing  to  our  death 
**  Thro*  the  world's  ocean :  it  makes  no  matter  then, 
**  Whether  w«  put  into  the  world's  vaft  fea 
**  Shipped  in  z  pinnace  or  an  argofy." 
At  prcfcnt  it  fignifies  only  a  man  of  war's  boat.     Steevens. 

*  //?^  humour  ^/"this /Tf^*,]  Thus  the  4  to,  16 19:  The  fo-  , 

lio  reads — the  honor  of  the  age.     »Stee  vens. 

*  Let  vuhures  gripe  thy  guts  !  ''^'\  This  hcmiftlch  is  aburlefque 
on  a  pailage  in  Tamburlaine^  or  The  Scythian  Shepherd^   of  which  . 
play  a  more  particular  account  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
Hemy  IV.  P.  II.  aail.  fc.  iv.    Steevens. 

3  ygr  gourd,  and  ixl^X'axsi  holds  \ 

And  high  ^«^low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor:"]  Fullam  is  a  cant 
term  for  falfedice,  highznd  low.  ,Torriano,  in  his  Italian  diiSli- 
onary,  interprets  P//^oyytf^^Vf,  high  and  lo-iv  men y  high  fullams 
and  low fullams.  Jonfon,  in  his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  ^ 
quibbles  upon  this  cant  term :  **  Who^  heferve?  Ht  keeps  high  men 
and  low  men,  he  has  a  fair  living  at  fullam." — As  iot  gourde  or 
rather  gordy  it  was  another  inftrument  of  gaming,  as  appears  from  . 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady ;  "  -  And  thy  dry  hones  can 
reach  at  nothing  nowy  hut  gords  or  nine-pins."    War buk  ton. 

In  the  London  Prodigal  I  find  the  following  enumeration  of  falfe 
dice. — **  I  bequeath  two  bale  of  falfe  dice,  videlicet,  high  men 
and  low  men^  fuUomsy  flop  cater-traiesf  and  other  bones  of  func- 
tionJ' 

In  Monfeur  D'Olivcy  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  x6o6,  the^jr/, 
$b€fttUamf  9ni  tbt  Je^-cater  tree^  are  mentipned, 

R  3  Green, 
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Tpfter  Fll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  fhalt  lack, 
Bafe  Phrygian  Turk  ! 

Nym.  I  nave  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  hu-  * 
mours  of  revenge. 
Pift.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
.  Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  ftar  ! 
Pift.  With  wit,  or  fteel  ? 
,  Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
1  will  dilcufs  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford  \ 
Pift.  And  I  to  Page  Ihall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falftaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  foft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  Ihall  not  cool :  I  will  incenfc 
Ford  to  deal  with  poifon ;    I  will  poffefs  him  with 
*  yellowneft,  for  *  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous : 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pi^. 

Green,  in  his  Art  4>f  Juggling^  &c.  1611,  fays,  **  What 
(hould  I  fay  more  of  falfe  dice,  oifulUmsy  high  men,  Zntv  men, 
gpitrds^  and  brizled  dice,  graviers,  demies,  aiM  contraries  V* 

Again,  in  The  Bell-man  of  London^  by  Decker,  5th  edit.  1640; 
among  the  felfe  dice  ate  enumerated,  **  a  bale  offullams" — •*  A 
bale  ofgcrdej^  with  as  many  high-Tnen  2sloW'mm  ior  paflage." 
Again,  in  Solimau  and  Perfeda: 
Pift  OH.  "  Nay,  I  ufe  not  to  go  without  a  pair  of  falfc  dice  j 

"  Here  are  tall  men  and  little  men. 
Julie.  **  High  men  and  low  men,  thou  wouldft  fay.** 
Again,  in  Monfieur  D^Olivi^  1606  : 

**  Tht  gourde  the  fulham^  and  the  ftop-catcr-tre.'* 
Again,  \n  Nobody  and  Somebody^  159^' 

•*  Here  fMUams  SLud  goMrds^  here^s  tallymen  tokd  kw^^min.*^ 

Stbeveks^ 
♦  I  will  difcufi  the  humour  of  this  lavi  tp  Ftrd.'l 
The  very  reverfe  of  this  happens.    Sec  a6t  II.  where  Ifym 
makes  the  difcovery  to  Page^  and  not  to  Ford^  at  here  promUed; 
and  Pijoly  on  the  other  hand,  to  Ford^  and  not  to  Page.    Shake-* 
fpeare  is  frequently  guilty  of  thefe  little  forgetfuhiefles« 

Steevens. 

* yellowne/s^ ]    Tellownefi  is  jealoufy.     Johnson. 

^y  in  Law  Tricks ^  ice.  l6od  : 

**  If  you  have  roe  you  muft  not  put  jonjdlemff^^K 

Agrini 
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Tijl.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malecontents :  I  fe- 
condthee;  troop  on.  [Exeunt 0 

SCENE        IV, 

Dr.  Caius*s  houfe. 

Enter  Mrs.  ^kkfy,  Simpk^  and  John  Rugby. 

^k.  AVhat;  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  cafement,  and  fee  if  you  can  fee  my  mafter,' 
mafler  Dod:or  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith, 
and  find  any  body  in  the  houfe,  here  will  be  an  old 
abufing  of  Goa  s  patience,  and  the  king's  Englifli. 

Rug,  rft  go  watch*  [Exit  Rugby. 

^ic.  Go ;  and  we*il  have  a  poflet  for^t  foon  at^ 
night,  in  faith^  '  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-^coal  fire. 
An  honed,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  fervant' 
ihall  come  in  houfe  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no 
tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate  * :  his  worfl:  fault  is,  that 

h» 

Again^  in  The  Arraignment  of  Par  is  ^  ^584: 

**  Flora  well,  perdie, 

**  Did  paint  h^r yellow  for  htx  jcaloujyj'^    Steevens. 

•  ■  the  revolt  of  mien  ^-^^^'l  I  fuppofe  we  may  read,  the  te* 
wolt  of  men.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  this  revolt  of  mine.  Either 
may  ferve,  for  of  the  prefeht  text  I  can  find  no  meaning. 

Johnson^, 
The  revolt  of  mine  is  the  old  reading.     Revolt  of  mien  ^  is  change 

tf  countenance^  one  of  the  efte<5fa  he  has  jull  been  afcrlbing  to 

jpaloufy,    Steevens. 

This,  Mr.  Steevens  truly  obfervcs  to  be  the  old  reading,  and  it  is 

authority  enough  for  the  revolt  of  mien  in  modern  orthography, 

**  Know  you  that  fellow  that  walketh  there?  fays  Eliot,   1593— 

he  is'  an  alchymift  by  his  mine^^  and  hath  multiplied  all  to  moon* 

ihine.*'     Farmer. 

'  at  the  latter  end  &c.]  That  is,  when  my  mafter  is  in 

bed.    Johnson. 

*  no  breed  hate\\  Bate  is  an  obfolete  word,  fignifying 
fixiky  contention.  So,  in  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke's  3»toniUsy 
1590; 

.    ^  **  Sh^I  ever  civil  3tf/^ 

♦♦  Gnaw  and  devour  our  ftate  ?'^ 

R  4  Agaifli 
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he  isi  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  fomething  pcevilh  ♦  tjiat 
way  :  but  no  body  but  has  his  fault; — but  let  that 
pafs.    Peter  Simple,  you  fay  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

^ic.  And  matter  Slender's  your  matter  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth. 

^ic.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like 
a  glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  Nq,  forfooth  :  he  hath  but  *  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  *  a  Cain-colour'd 
beard. 

Again,  in  Aeolafi us ^  a  comedy^  '5*9^  * 

**  We  fliall  not  fall  at  hate^  or  ftiyvc  for  this  matter." 
Star^hurfi^  in  his  o-anflation  of  Virgil,  1582,  .calls  Eriniiys  3 
make  hate.     Steevens, 

9  ,„^^pfttif{Jh'\  Peevijh  is  fooU(h.  Sq  in  CynS^Une^  ad  IL 
fi  -«*he'8  Ihrange  ^xAfeeviJh.^    Steevens. 

»  \ a  little  ^ee face ^'\    Wee^  in  the  northern  dialect,  (i^i« 

fies  very  little.  Thus,  in  the  Scottiih  proverb  that  apologues 
for  a  little  woman's  marriage  with  a  big  man :  "  ——A  wf^  moufe 
will  creep  under  a  mickle  comftack."    Collins. 

So  in  Hey  wood's  i^a/r  JWj/W  ^Z* //^tf  Wejl^  com.  1631:  •*  He 
was  nothing  fo  tall  as  I,  but  a  little  'iuee  man,  and  fomewhat  hutch- 
back'd," 

Again,  in  7^r  Wlfdom  of  DoHor  DodypoU^  1600  : 

**  Some  two  miles,  and  a  w/^  bit.  Sir." 
Wee  is  derived  from  '■joenig,     Dutch.     On  the  authority  of  the' 
4to,  1619,  we  might  be  led  to  read  <w^/y-face :  **  —Somewhat 
of  a  weakly  man,  and  has  as  it  were  a  «i;i6tfy'Colour'd  beard." 
Macbeth  calls  one  of  the  meflengers  JfT?ey-hct.    Steevens. 

*  —  a  Cznt-colour^d  heard.]  Thus  the  latter  editions.  I  have 
reftored  Cain  from  the  old  copies.  Cain  and  Judas,  in  the  tape- 
fhries  and  pi^ures  of  old,  were  reprefented  vnthjellaw  beards. 

Theobald. 
Theobald's  conjecture  may  be  countenanced  by  a  parallel  ex- 
preflion  in  an  old  play  called  Blurt  Mafter  Coitftahle^   or,   7%f 
Sfaniard's  Night-Walk^  1602: 

««  J — \ overall, 

**  A  goodly,  long,  thick,  jthraiam-cohur^d  heard/* 
Again,  in  SoUman  and  Perjeda^  1 509,  Balilifco  fays : 

•^*  ^-^  where  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  Priam, 

*«  That  Abraham-colour' d  Trojan  ?" 
I  am  not  however  certain,  but  that  Abraham  may  be  z  formp* 
Wt^^idttium.  - 
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Sljfic.  A  foftly-fprightc4  niajo,  i?  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands  %  as  any  is  between  tHi$  anc}  his  head ;  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

^/V.  How  fty  you  ? oh,  I  {houl4  reinen^ber 

hina ;  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head^  as  it  were?  an4 
f):rut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

^ic.  Well,  heaven  fend  Anne  Page  no  worfe  for- 
tune !  Tell  mailer  parfon  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  mailer  :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wife       ^ 

Re-enter  Rugby. 
Rug.  Out,  aks  !  here  comes  my  mailer. 

Again,  in  ^heSpanlJh  Tragedy^  J^^S* 

•*  And  let  their  beards  be  of  Judas  his  own  colour*^ 
Again,  in  A  Chriftlan  turned  Tvrky   1612  : 

"  That's  he  in  the  fftdas  beard/'. . 

In  an  age,  when  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  nation  could  read,  ideas 
were  frequently  borrowed  from  reprcfentations  in  paintmg  or  ta- 
peftry.  A  ri«i^-colour*d  beard  however,  roieht  fignify  a  beard  of 
the  colour  oi  cane^  i.  ?.  a  fickly  yellow ;  for^^jw-coloured  beards- 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mid-fummer*s  Night  Dream.     S  tee  yens. 

The  new  edition  of  Lehind's  ColleBaneay  vol.  v.  p.  295,  af- 
^ms,  that  painters  conftantly  reprefcnted  Judas  the  traytor  with 
a  red  head •  Dr.  Plot's  Oxfor4/hire^  p.  153,  fays  the  fame.  This 
Goncek  is  thought  to  have  arifen  in  £ngland,  from  our  ancient 
grudge  to  the  red-haired  Danes.     Tollet. 

Sec  my  quotation  in  K.  Hen,  VHI.  aft  V.  fc  ii.  Steevens. 
'  ■  ■■  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands^'^"-^^  Perhaps  this  is  an  al- 
lufion  to  the  jocky  meafure,  fo  many  hands  high^  ufed  by  grooms 
when  fj>eaking  of  horfes.  Tall^  in  our  author's  time,  fignified  not 
only  height  of  ftature,  but  ftoutnefs  of  body.  The  ambiguity  of 
the  pbrafe  feems  intended.    Per-cy. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  phrafe,  it  is  very  ancient,  being 
yicd  by  Gower : 

**  A  worthie  knight  was  of  his  hondtj 

♦* .  There  was  none  fuche  in  all  the  londe." 

De  ConfeiBone  Amantis.  lib.  v.  fol.  11 8.  b« 

Steevens, 
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^ic.  We  Ihall  all  be  flient  ♦  :  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man  ;  go  into  this  clofet.  [Shuts  Simple  in  the 
clojet.2  He  will  not  ftay  long. — What,  John  Rugby ! 
John,  what,  John,  I  fay  ! — Go,  John,  go  enquire 
for  my  matter ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he 
conies  not  home  : — and  dozvn^  dozvn^  a-dawn-a  %  &c. 

[^Sings. 

Enter  DoSlor  Caius  ^. 

CaiuSn  Vat  is  you  ling  ?  I  do  not  like  defe  toys  ; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  clofet  ^  un  boitler 
verd;  a  box,  a  green-a  box;  Do  intend  vat  I  fpeak? 
a  green-a  box. 

^ick.  Ay,  fbrfooth,  TU  fetch  it  you. 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himfelf :  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,    he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

l^/ide. 

Caius.  Fei  fi^  fe^  fe!  ma  fat  ^  il  fait  fart  chaud.  Je 
nfen  vai  a  la  Cotcr^^'^'—la  grande  t^aire. 

♦  welhallbc^CTf:]  i.e.  Scolded,  roughly  treated.  So 
in  the  old  Interlude  ofNaturcy  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  —I  can  tell  thee  one  thyng, 
"  In  fayth  you  wyll  be  Jbent.^*    Steeveks. 
^'-^'Ond  Jowfty  dowft^  adown  tf,  &c.]     To  deceive  her  mafier, 
ftc  fingsas  if  at  her  work.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

*  Enter  Do^or  Caius."]  It  has  been  thought  ftrange,  that  cfaxr 
author  Ihould  take  the  name  of  Caius  for  his  Frenchman  in  thisco« 
ihedy  ;  but  Shakefpearc  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  Wftoiy; 
and  without  doubt,  from  this  unufual  name,  fuppofed  him  to  have 
been  a  foreign  quack.  Add  to  this,  that  the  oo^^or  was  handed 
down  as  a  kind  of  Roficrucian :  Mr.  Ames  had  in  MS.  one  of  the 
♦♦  Secret  Writings  of  Dr.  Cuius:*     Farmer. 

^  '  un  hoitier  verd ;  — —  ]  Battier  in  French  fignifies  a  cafc 

of  furgeon's  inftruments.    Dr.  Gray. 

I  believe  it  rather  means  a  hx  of  falve^  or  cafe  to  hold  jfiw^, 
for  which  Caius  profefles  to  feck.     The  fame  word>  fomewhat  cur- 
tailed, is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  vaUtit^ or doneres  Prologue ^  ▼'.'1224.1: 
**  And  every  hoift  full  of  thy  letuaHe.*' 
Again,  in  the  Sfynner^s  Play^    in'  the  Chefter  Colleton  ef 
Myfteries.  MS.  Had.  p.  149  :  Mary  Magdalen  fays  ; 
*'  To  balme  his  bodye  that  is  fo  brighte, 
*'  Bo;i^e  here  have  I  brought.'*    Steeven3^ 
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'^ic.  Is  it  this.  Sir. 

Caius.  Ouy;  mettez  le  aumoni^c\itti  Dipicbe^ 
quickly  : — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

^ic.  What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Rug.  Here,  Sir. 

Onus.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby :  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court*  ' 

Rug.  *Tis  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long  : Od's  me!* 

^'(^foublie  ?   dere  is  fomc  fimples  in  my   ck>fet^ 
dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  Ihall  leave  behind. 

§lmc.  All  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and 
be  mad. 

Cam.  0  diabky  diable  I  vat  is  in  my  clofet  ? — ^Vil-» 
laine,  Larron !  Rug^y^  my  rapief  • 

[PuUs  Simple  out  of  the  cbfef^ 

^ic.  Good  matter,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  Ihall  Ibe  content-a  ? 

^ic.  The  young  nwrn  is  an  honeft  man. 

Caius.  Vat  Ihall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet. 

^ic.  I  befeech  you,  be  not  fo  flegmatic ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it.  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  froni 
parfon  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth,  to  defire  her  to— — 

^ic.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue :— Speak-a  your  tale.' 

Sim.  To  defire  this  honeft  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  fpeak  a  good  word  to  miftrefs  Anne  Page 
for  my  mailer  in  the  way  of  marriag;e. 

^ic.  This  is  all,  indeed-la ;  but  Fu  never  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  fend-a  you  ?— Rugby,  baiUez  me 
fome  paper :  Tarry  you  a  little  while. 

^ic.  I  am  glad  he  is  fo  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho-* 
f oughly  moved,  you  fliould  have  heard  him  fo  loud, 

and 
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and  fo  melancholy ; — But  notwithftanding,  man,  Yll 
4o  for  your  maftcr  what  good  I  can :  and  the  very 
yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  Do&or,  my  mafter, — t 
may  call  him  my  mafter,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
houfe ;  and  I  waih,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefs 
meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myfelf. 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body'* 
hand. 

^ic.  Are  you  avis*d  o'  that  ?    you  Ihall  find  it  a 
great  charge :  And  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late ; — 
but  uotwithftanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;   I^ 
would  have  no  words  of  it)  my  mafter  himfelf  is  in 
love  with  miftrefs  Anije  Page  :  but,  notwithftanding 

that^ 1   know  Anne's  mind^ that's  neither 

here  nor  there. 

Caius,  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  fliallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  throat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  fcurvy  jack-a-nape 

prieft  to  meddle  or  make  : you  may  be  gone ;  it 

as  not  good  you  tarry  here : by  gar,  I  will  cut  all 

his  twt)  ftones ;  by  gar.  he  Ihall  not  have  a  ftone  to 
trow  at  his  dog.  [^ExitSimpU. 

^ic.  Alas,  he  fpeaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— — do  you  not 
tell-a  me  dat  I  fliall  have  Anne  Page  for  myfelf  ?— 
by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  jack  prieft ;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  hoft  of  de  Jarterre  to  meafure  our  wea-r 
pon ; by  gar,  I  vill  myfelf  have  Anne  Page. 

^ic.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  Ihail  be 
well :  we  muft  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  What,  the 
goujere ' ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me ;        By 

•  —What  the  goujere  /]  So  m  K.  Lear : 
♦*  Thtgoujeers  ihall  devour  them." 
The  goujere;    i.  e.    morbus   Galiicus.     Scc    Hanmer's   notq, 
IL  Lear,  aid  V.  fc«  iii.    St££Y£Ns. 
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gar,  if  I  haVe  not  Anne  Page,  I  fllall  turn  your  head 
out  of  door :— — Follow  my  htels,  Rugby. 

[^Ex.  Oiius  and  Rugby. 

^k.  You  ihall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  ntind  for  that :  never  a  woman 
in  Windfor  knows  more  of  Annex's  mind  than  I 
do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank 
heaven. 

Pent.  [fVithin.']  Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

^/V.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  come  near  the  houie^ 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  US'.  Fentcm. 

Pent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  doft  thou  ? 
^ic.  The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worfliip 
toafk. 

Pent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  miftrefs  Anne? 
^ic.  In  truth.  Sir,  and  (he  is  pretty,  and  honeft, 
and  gentle';  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way,  I  praife  heaven  for  it. 
'  Pent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkeft  thou  ?  ihall  I 
not  lofe  my  fuit  ? 

^/V.  Troth,  fir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithftanding,  mafter  Fenton,  FU  be  fwom  on  a 

book,  flie  loves  you  : Have  not  your  worfliip  a 

wart  about  your  eye  ? 
Pent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

^ic.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale; good  faith, 

it  is  fuch  another  Nan  ; but  I  deteft,  an  honeft 

maid  as  ever  broke  bread  :  — ^We  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart ; — 1  fliall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company ! — But,  indeed,  Ihe  is  given  too  much  to 
alHchoUy  and  mufing  :  But  for  you — ^Well— go  to. 
•  Pent.  Well,  I  ihall  fee  her  to-day  :  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee  ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 

if  thou  feeft  her  before  me,  commend  me 

^ic.  Will  I  ?  ay,  faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  will 

tell 
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tell  your  worihip  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  tiinc  W€^ 

have  confidence  ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

F^*  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  hafte  now, 

^ic.  Farewell  to  yoiir  worihip. — Truly,  an  hor 
neft  gentleman  ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  I  know^ 
Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  doe?  : — Out  upon't ! 
what  have  I  forgot  ?  [£«/• 


A  C  T    IL      S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Before  Pagers  hovfe* 
Enter  Mtftrefs  Page  with  a  letter. 

Mftrefs  Page.  What,  have  I  Ycap'd  love-letters  in 
the  lK)ly-day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
fubjed  for  them  ?  Let  me  fee  : 

j^kmeno  reafon  why  lime  you ;  for  ^  though  hoeufe 

reafon 

t  ■■  though  lovi  ufe  rtqfknfor  Us  preciiian,  he  admits  htm  nai 
for  hii  c9unfellor  i'"^']  This  is  obfcMre ;  but  the  meaning  is,  thaugh 
love  permit  reafon  to  tell^vobat  is  Jit  to  be  done^  he  feUom follows  its  ad* 
tuice.^^'By  precijian^  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  virtue  and  iandity.  On  which  account  they 
gave  this  name  to  the  puritans  of  that  time.  So  Ofbome^-**  Com" 
form  their  mode^  voords^  and  looks  to  theft  p&ECisiANS."  And  Maine, 
in  his  C//y  Match : 

**  I  did  commend 

**  A  great  precisian  to  her  for  her  woman.** 

WAtBt7RT0K. 

>  ■  frecifian^  ■  ■  ■  ]  Of  this  word  I  do  not  fee  any  meaning 
that  is  very  appofite  to  the  prefent  intention.  Perhaps  Falftatt 
faid,  ^Though  love  ufe  reafon  as  his  phyfician,  he  admits  him  not  for 
his  counfcUor.  This  will  be  plain  (enfe.  Aflc  not  the  reafon  of  my 
love ;  the  bufinefs  of  reafon  is  not  to  aifilt  love,  but  to  cure  it*. 
There  may  however  be  this  meaning  in  the  prefent  reading. 
Though  love^  when  he  would  fubmit  to  regulation,  may  tfe  reafon 

as 
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reajbnfir  his  precijianj  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counfeUor: 
Tou  are  not  youngs  no  more  am  /;  go  to  then^  there^sf 
Jympathy :  you  are  merry^  fo  am  /;  Ha  !  ha  f  then  ihere's 
more fymfathy :  you  hue  fack^  and  fo  do  I;  Would  yon 
deftre  better  Jympathy  ?  let  it  fuffice  thee^  miftrefs  Fogey 
(at  the  lesfi^  if  the  love  of  a  foldier  canjiiffice)  that  I  love 
thee.  I  will  not  fa^y  pity  me^  *tis  not  dfoldier4ike  phrafe\ 
hut  If(^'i  love  me.     By  me^ 

Thine  own  true  knight^ 

By  day  or  night  \ 

Or  any  kind  of  Ugh t^ 

With  all  his  might j 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falllaff. 

What 
♦ 
as  bis  frtcifian^  or  diredter  in  nice  cafes,  yet  when  he  is  only 
eager  to  attain  his  end,  he  takes  not  reafon  for  bis  counftUor. 

Johnson. 
Dr.  Johnfon  wilhes  to  read  pb^fician ;  and  this  conje^^ure  bc- 
^mes  almoft  a  certainty  from  a  hne  in  our  author's  1 47th  fonnet^ 
**  My  reafon  ihephyfician  to  my  love,  &c.'*    Farmsr. 
The  chara6i:er  of^frectfian  feems  to  have  been  very  generally 
ridiculed  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare.    So  in  the  Malcontent^  1 604 : 
**  You  muft  take  her  in  the  right  vein  then ;  as,  when  the  fign  is 
im  pifces,  a  fifhmonger's  wife  is  very  fociable  :  in  cancer,  a/rm* 
ji^ff's  wife  is  very  flexible.'* 
Again,  Dr.  Faujius^  1 604  : 

**  I  will  fet  my  countenance  like  zfnctfianf*^ 
Agun,  \n  Arden'ofFeverJbam^  1633: 

**  How  now,  Will!  become  z frecifian ^** 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Cafe  isalter^dy  1609  ; 
**  It  is //Iff  ^^//«r  to  alter  that, 
**  With  auflere  judgment,  which  is  given  by  nature.** 

Steevens. 
liphyjician  be  the  right  reading,  the  meaning  may  be  this :  A 
lover  uncertain  as  yet  of  fuccefs,  never  takes  reafon  for  his  coun- 
lellori  but  when  defperate,  applies  to  him  as  his  phyiician, 

MUSCRAVE. 

*  Thine  own  true  knight, 
By  d^  9r  nights 

This 
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What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked,  wicked 
world !— -one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
age,  to  fliew  himfelf  a  young  gallant !  What  an  un~ 
wei^*d  behaviour  *  has  this  Fleinifli  drunkard  pick'd 
(with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  converfation,  that 
he  dares  in  this  manner  alTay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath 
not  been  thrice  in  my  company ! — ^What  fhould  I 
fay  to  him  ? — '  I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth  :— 
heaven  forgive  me  ! — Why,  I'll  exhibit  *  a  bill  in 

the 


This  ezpreffion,  which  is  ludicroufly  employed  by  Falftaff,  aiii* 
ciendy  meant,  at  all  times, 

SO|  in  the  third  book  of  Gower,  De  Confejjione  Amantis : 
^*  The  fonne  cleped  was  Machajrre, 
**  The  daughter  eke  Canace  hight, 
**  By  date  oothe  and  eke  by  night  J* 
Loud  andJliUy  was  another  phraie  of  the  fame  meaning. 

Steevew». 

*  What  an  xmweiffh'd  behaviour  &c.]  Thus  the  folio  and  4to, 
1630.    It  has  been  fuggefled  to  me,  that  we  (hould  read,  mu. 

St^evens. 
3  /  <was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth ;]    By  breaking  chit 

fpeech  into  exclamations,    the  text  may  fiand ;    but  I  once 
thought  it  muft  be  read.  If  I  was  not  then  frugal  of  my  mirth. 

JOHKSOK* 

♦  •— ^-  a  nil  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  me**  — ] 
What,  Mrs  Page!  put  down  the  whole  fpecies,  unius  oh  uoxam^ 
for  a  fingle  ofiender^s  trefpafs  ?  Don't  be  fo  unreafonable  in  your 
anger,  cut  'tis  a  falfe  charge  againft  you.  I  am  perfuaded,  m 
ihort  monofyllable  is  dropped  out.  which,  once  reftored,  would 
qualify  the  matter.  We  muft  neceflarily  read  for  the/utting 
down  of  fat  men.  Mrs.  Ford  fays  in  the  very  enfuing  fcene,  IJhall 
think  the  worfc  ofht  men^  as  long  as  I  hanfe  an  eye^  &c.  And  in  the 
old  quartos,  Mrs.  Page,  fo  foon  as  ihe  had  read  the  letter,  fiiys, 
IFell^  IJhall  truft  fat  men  the  worfe^  while  Ilive^for  his  fake:  isA 
he  is  called  the  fat  knight,  the  greajy  knight,  by  the  women, 
throughout  the  play.    Theobald. 

■  rU  exhibit  a  bill  in  parliament  for  putting  dawn  of  MEN»] 
Mr.  Theobald  fays,  we  mufl  neceilarily  read — for  puuin^  down 
effzx  men.  But  how  is  the  matter  mended  ?  or  the  thought  made 
lefs  ridiculous  ?  Shakefpeare  wrote— yj»r  the  putting  dawn  ofMVUy 
i.  e.  the  fattening  liquor  fo  called,  bo  Fletcher  in  his  WildGoofe 
Chace:  "  What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  ftomach,  would  I  had  fomc 

MUM." 
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the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men.    How 
fliall  I  be  reveng*d  on  him  ?  for  revcng'd  I  will  be,  as 
.fure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Fbrd^ 

Ms.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  !  truft  me,  I  was  going 
to  your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  truft  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 
fliew  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Taith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

M'S.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  fay,  I  could 
fliew  you  to  the  contrary :  O,  miftrefs  Page,  give 
me  fome  counfel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
refpedt,  I  could  come  to  fuch  honour ! 

MUM."  This  is  truly  humorous,  and  stgrecs  with  the  chara^er 
flie  had  juft  before  given  him  of  Flemijb  drunkard.  But  the  great- 
eft  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  is  the  allufion  the  words,  in 
queiBon,  bear  to  a  matter  then  publicly  tranfading.  The  Merry 
IVlvei  of  Wlndfor  appears  to  have  been  wrote  in  1601,  or  very 
(hortly  after.  And  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes*  Jour^ 
naU  that  no  home  afiait  made  more  noife  in  and  out  of  parliament 
at  that  time,  than  the  fuppreffion  and  regulation  of  uverns,  inns, 
ale-houfes,  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  drinkers  of  them.  In  the  par- 
liament held  1597,  a  bill  was  brought  into  both  houfes,  "  For 
fuppreffiug  the  multitude  of  malfters,'*  &c.  Another,  '*To  re- 
flram  the  exceflive  making  of  malt,  and  dilbrdcrly  brewing  of 
ilrong  beer."  Another,  ♦*  For  regulating  of  inns,  ta^rcms,"  &c. 
In  the  next  parliament,  held  160 1,  was  a  bill,  **  For  the  fupprelT- 
ing  of  the  multitude  of  ale-houfes  and  tipling-houfes.'*  Another, 
*♦  Againft  exceffive  and  common  drunkennefs;**  and  fevcral 
others  of  the  fame  nature.  Some  of  which,  after  much  canvaffing, 
vere  thrown  out,  and  others  pafled  into  ads.     War  bur  ton. 

I  do  not  fee  that  any  alteration  is  neceflary ;  if  it  were,  either  of 
the  foregoing  conjedurcs  might  fervc  the  turn.  But  furely  Mrs. 
Ford  may  naturally  enough,  m  the  firft  heat  of  her  anger,  rail  a^ 
the  fex  lor  the  fault  of  one.    Johksox. 

Vol.  L  S  Mrs. 
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Ms.  Page,  Haixg  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  Ho- 
nour :  What  is  it? — difpenfewith  trifles; — what  is  it> 

Ms.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  etcpnal 
moment,  or  fo,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.^  ^  What?— thou  liefti— Sir  Alice  Ford! 

— Thefe 

s  matf-^thou  lieftl^Sir  Alict  F0rd! --Thefe  knights  kvIH 
ITACK,  ami  fo  thouJhouUJt  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. '^  The 
unintelli^ble  nonfenfe  of  this  fpeech  is  hardly  to  be  matched* 
The  change  of  a  fingle  letter  has  occafioned  it,  which  is  thuseafily 

removed.    Read  and  point Tfnfe  knights  will  lack,   anJfo 

thou  Jbouldft  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  The  other  had  (aid,- 
/  could  he  knighted^  meaning,  /  could  ha^ve  a  knight  for  my  Uver ; 
her  companion  took  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  of  conferring  the  title, 
and  feys,  IVhatf^thou  lieji  ! ---Sir  Alice  Fordl—TJyefe  knights  w/i/ 
lack  a  title  [i.e«  ri&  the  punifhment  of  degradation]  rather  than 
not  make  a  whore  of  thee.  For  we  are  to  oblcrre  that— iwr^/tf  tbc^ 
Jhouhlft  noty  is  a  mode  of  fpeech,  anMmgib  the  writers  of  that  time, 
equivalent  to—  rather  than  thou  Jbouldft  not.     Wax  burton. 

Upon  this  paflage  the  learned  editor  has  tried  his  ftrength,  ih 
my  opinion,  with  more  fpirit  than  faccedu 

I  read  thus — Thefe  knights  we'll  hack^  andfo  thou  Jbouldft  not  aU 
ter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  The  punilhment  of  a  recreant  or  un- 
deferving  knight,  was  to  hack  off  his  fpurs  :  the  meaning  therefore 
is ;  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  a  gentlewoman  to  be  made  a  knight, 
for  we'll  degrade  all  thefe  knights  in  a  little  time,  by  the  ufual 
form  of  hacking  off  their  fpurs,  and  thou,  if  thou  art  knighted^ 
(halt  be  hacked  with  the  relK    Johnson* 

Hanmer  fays,  to  hacky  means  to  turn  hackney,  or  proftitutc. 
I  fuppofe  he  means — Thefe  knights  will  degrade  tbemfehes^  fo  that 
Jbe  will  acquire  no  honour  by  being  connected  with  them.  Per- 
haps the  paflage  has  been  hitherto  entirely  mifunderflood.  To 
hacky  is  an  expreflion  ufed  in  the  ridiculous  fcenc  between  Quickly, 
Evans,  and  the  Boy ;  and  fignifies,  to  do  mifchief  The  fenfe  of 
this  paffage  may  therefore  be,  thefe  knights  are  a  riotous,  diflb- 
lute  fort  of  people,  and  on  that  account  thou  fliould'ft  not  wifli  to 
be  of  the  number. 

It  is  not,  however,  impoflible  that  Shakefpeare  meant  by — thefe 
knights  will  ^tffi— thefe  knights  will  foon  become  hackn^^d  cha- 
racters.— So  many  knights  were  made  about  the  time  this  pky  was 
amplified  (for  the  paflage  is  neither  in  the  copy  1602,  nor  1619) 
that  fuch  a  fh-oke  of  fatire  might  not  have  been  unjufUy  thrown  in*- 
In  Hans  Beer  Pot*s  Invifible  Comedy^  1618,  is  a  long  piece  of  ri- 
dicule on  the  fame  occurrence : 

**  *Twas  ftrange  to  fee  what  knighthood  once  would  do  : 
**  Stir  great  men  up  to  lead  a  martial  life         » 

*•  T(>« 
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^^Thefe  knights  will  hack ;  and  fo  thou  Ihouldift 
hot  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry, 

A$rs^  Ford.  We  burn  day-light  ^  : — here,  read, 
read ; — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  ihall 
think  £he  worfe  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  cyt 
to  make  difference  of  men^s  liking:  And  yet  he  would 
hot  fwear ;  prais'd  women's  modefty;  and  gave  fueh 
orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomelinefs, 
that  I  would  have  fwOrn  his  difpofition  would  have 
gone  to  the  truth  or  his  words  :  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere,  and  keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth 
pfalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  ^     What  tempeft^ 

I  trow^ 

**  To  gain  this  honour  and  this  dignity,  ■       ■ 
*^  But  noM^,  alas  1  'tis  grown  ridiculous ; 
**  Since  bottght  with  money,  fold  for  baicft  prize, 
**  iThatfomercfufe  it  who  are  counted  wife."    Steeveni> 
•  Wehurnilqy-lightt^-^^^l  i.e.  We  have  more  proof  than  we 
want.     The  fame  proverbial  phrafc  occurs  in  thc^N»i/&  Tragtijf: 
Hier.  **  Light  me  your  torches." 
Pedro.  "  Then  we  burn  day-light." 
So  in  Romeo  and  Jultet^  Mercutio  u&s  the  fame  expreffion,  and 
then  explains  it : 

**  We  'tvafie  oUr  lights  in  vain  like  lamps  hy  <^." 

Steevens. 
7  ^.^Qreen  Sleeves,}  This  fong  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,    in  September  1  c8o :    **  Licenced  untt> 
Richard  Jones,  a  newe  northern  dittye  ofthe  lady  Greene  Sleeves.** 
Again,  "  Liccnfed  unto  Edward  White,   a  ballad,  bem^e  the 
J^ady  Greene  Sleeves^  anfwered  to  Jenkyn  hir  frend."    Again,  in 
the  fame  month  and  year :  **  Green  Sleeves  moralized  to  the  Scrip- 
tuie,  &c."    Again,  to  Edward  White : 
"  Green  Sleeves  and  countenaunce, 
"  In  countenaunce  is  Green  Sleeves  J** 
Again,  **  A  New  Northern  Song  of  Green  Sleeves ^  beginnings 

•^  The  bonnieft  lafe  in  all  the  land." 
Again,  in  Februar)'  1 580  :    **  A  Reprehenfion  againft  Greene 
Sleeves f  by  W.  Elderton."    From  a  paflage  in  the  Loyal  SuhJeB^ 
by  B.  and  Fletcher,  it  (hould  feem  that  the  original  was  a  wanton 
ditty: 

**  And  fet  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Greene  Sleeves  J** 
But  whatever  the  ballad  was,  it  feems  to  have  been  very  popular. 
Auguft  1 58 1,  was  entered  at  Sutioners'  Hall,  •*  A  new  Ballad, 
entitled ; 

S  ;i  **  Greejst 
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I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  (o  mznj  tuns  of  oS  in 
his  belly,  afhore  at  Windfor  ?  How  Ihall  I  be  re- 
veng'd  oft  him  ?  I  think,  tKe  beft  way  were  to  en- 
.  tertain  hirti  with  hope,  'till  the  wicked  fire  of  luft 
have  melted  him  iii  his  own  greafe;- — Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  fetter ;  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs  f — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
myftery  of  ifl  opinions,  here's  thi  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter:  but  let  thine  inherit  firft;  for,  I  proteft,  mine 
never  Ihall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thoufand  of  thefc 
letters,  writ  with  blank  fpace  for  different  namesv 
(fure  more)  and  thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition:  He 
will  print  them  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares^not  what 
.  he  puts  into  the  '  prefs,  when  he  would  put  us  two. 
I  had  rather  be  a  giantefs,  and  lie  under  mount  Pe- 
lion*  Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lafcivious  tur- 
ttes,  ere  one  chafte  man. 

Ms.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  fame  ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  1  know  not :  It  makes  me  al- 
moft  ready  to  wrangle  with  minp  own  honefty.  IT! 
entertain  myfelf  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;   for,  fure^  unlefs  he  knew  •  fome  ftrain  in 

•*  Grunt  Sletves  is  worn  away^ 
**  Yellow  (leevca  come  to  decaic, 

*^  Black  ileeves  I  hold  in  defpite,  • 

**  But  white  flecves  is  my  delight.'* 
Mention  of  the  (ame  tune  is  made  agam  in  the  fourth  adof  (hh 

plav.      S  TEE  YENS, 

.    •  — /^(/5>— -]  Prtfs  is  ufed  ambiguoufly,  for  Vifrefs  to  print, 
and  tifrejs  to  fqueeze.    JoHifSON. 

•  fomtjirain  in  «rr,— ].  Thus  the  old  copies.    The  mo- 

dem editors  read,  **  ioxxi^  Jiain  in  me,'*  but,  I  think,  unnecetibrily.^ 
A  fimikr  expreffion  occurs  in  TJh  Winter* s  TaU  : 

**  with  what  encounter  fo  uncuitent,  have  i 

**  /y/r^/V// to  appear  thus  f' 
And  again  in  Timpn  r 

**  a  noble  nature 

•*  May  catch  a  wrtncb^^^    STfifitENJ.^ 

me. 
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•me,  that  I  jcnow  not  myfelf,  ^le  would  never  have 
bearded  me  in  this  fury.. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I'll  be  fiire  to 
keep  him  aboye  deck* 

Mrs.  P/ige.  So  will  I;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  fea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd  on  him  : 
kt^s  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  fhow  of 
comfort  in  hti  fuit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine 
baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horfes  to  mine 
Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

A^s.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  confent  to  adt  any  villainy 
againft  him,  that  may  not  fi;illy  the  charinefs  pf  our 
honefty  *.  Oh,  that  my  hulband  faw  this  letter  • !  it 
would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jea)oufy, 

M-s.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  b.e  comes ;  and  my 
good  man  too:  he's  as  far  from  jeaLoufy,  as  I  am  frpm 
giving  him  caul^ ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmea- 
furable  diftance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs,  Page.  Let's  confult  together  againft  thisgreafy 
knight :  Come  hither.  [X^^  retire. 

Enter  Ford  with  Piftolj  Page  with  )Sfyin. 
Ford^  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  fo. 
Pijl.  Hope  is  a '  curtail-dog  in  fome  affairs  : 
Sir  John  affefts  thy  wife. 

Ford. 
* 

■  —the  charineTs  ofoyxr  honefty.]  i.e.  the  caution  which  ought 
to  attend  on  it.    Steevens.    - 

*  Ob^  that  7f^  hujband  Javo  this  letter !]  Surely  Mrs.  Ford  does 
not  wiih  to  excite  the  jealoufy^  of  which  ihe  complains.  I  think 
we  fliould  read— Oh,  if  my  hufband,  &c.  and  thus  the  copy,  1619 : 
>*  Oh  lord,  //  my  hufband  (hould  fee  the  letter  1  i'  huth,  this 
would  even  give  edge  to  his  jealoufic."    Steevens. 

^  ^xurtail'dog^-^^']  That  is,  a  dog  thatmilTes  his  game.  The 
tail  is  counted  neceffary  to  the  agility  of  a  greyhound ;  and  onp 
method  of  difqualifying  a  dog,  according  to  the  foreft  laws,  is  to 
cut  his  ndl,  or  make  hun  a  f«r/tf/7.    Johnson. 

This  allufion  is  common  to  the  old  writers.    So  in  Mucedorus: 
"  I  will  not  be  made  a  curtail  for  no  man's  plcafure/*  - 

S3  A  curtail* 
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Fori.  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young* 
Fiji.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  aiu^ 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another;  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gallyrmawfry  ♦ ;  Ford,  perpend  K 
Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pifin  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  Sir  Adtseon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels : — • 
O,  odious  is  the  name  J 
ForJ.  What  name.  Sir  ? 
Pj/i.  The  horn,  I  fay  :  Farewel. 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  fummer  comes,  or  ^  cuckoo-birds  do 

fing,— 
^  Away,  fif"  corporal  Nym,— — 

Believe 

A  curtaihdog  wa$  the  dog  of  an  unquaHfy'd  perfim,  wbofe  tail, 
by  the  laws  of  the  fareft^  vvtm  cut  o£f.  So,  in  the  Uakm^um 
SifpiferJh  compiamt^  va  England* s  Helicon^  1614: 

*•  iAj  curtail'dog^  that  wont  to  have  plaide,'*  &c. 

Steeyeks, 
♦  '"^^^y-mawfiyi]    i.  e,    A  medley.     So  in  the  WimUr*s 
Tale:  **  They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  fay  it  a  gaQii 
maufry  ot    ^mbols.''    Pillol  ludicroufly  ufes  it  for  a  woman. 
Thus,   in  A  Woman  never  vej^dy  163  a  :' 

^*  Let  us  Ihow  ourfclves  gallants  or galU'mflufries*^ 

Steeveks. 
'  —Ford,  fMekd,']  This  is  perhaps  a  rifieuk  on  «  {ullage  in 
the  old  comedy  oiCam^es : 

«*  My  lajnent  words  I  ivyperfendy 
Again: 

•*  My  queen /#;^M</ what  I  pronounce.** 
$ha1cerpeare  nas  put  th^  fame  word  into  the  mouth  of  Poloniu«« 

Steevens. 

• cuchO'hirds  d^tjing^  — ]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  foCo, 

and  the  quarto  1630.  The  quartos  i6oa,  and  1619  read— *« 
nnhen  cuckoo^hrrds  appear.  T^e  ^lodem  «Htors— — »^i6M  a$ck9^ 
h'rds  affiright.    For  this  lad  reading  I  find  no  authority. 

Steevevi. 
y  Awwfy  fir  e9rp9ral  J^Wt—^ 

BfUev$ 
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'Believ*  it^  Page ;  he  fpeaks  fenfe.  [£r//  PiJioU 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 
Nym.  [^Speaking  to  Page.']  And  this  is  true  ;  I  lik« 
*iot  the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wrong'd  me  in 
fome  humours  :  I  Ihould  have  borne  the  humoured 
letter  to  her  ;  but  *  I  have  a  fword,  and  it  Ihall  bite 
upon  my  neceffityi  He  laves  your  wife ;  there's 
the  Ihort  and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym  ; 
I  fpeak,  and  I  avouch,  ^is  true :  — "^y  name  is 
Nym,  and  Palftaff  loves  your  wife. — ^^Aclieu  !  I  love 
not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheefe;  and:  there's  the 
humour  of  it.     Adieu.  [Exit  Nym^ 

JBelieve  it^  ^^S^y  he  f^cah  fenfe. "\  Ny«i,  11>dieve,  is  out  of 
place,  and  we  &)uld  read  thus : 
A'ivayy  fir  corporal. 
Nyra.  Believe  it^  Fage  \  hejpeais  fcrfe.  Johnson, 
Perhaps  Dr,  Johnfon  is  miftakcn  m  his  conjecture.  He  fcem« 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  meant 
this  fcene  (hould  be  reprefented.  Ford  and  Piftol,  Page  and  Nym, 
-enter  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  feparate  conv-crfadon ;  and  while  Piftol 
38  informing  Fdrd  of  Falflaff's  dcfign  upon  his  wife,  Nym  is,  dur- 
ing that  time,  talking  <;/^  to  Page,  and  giving  information  of  the 
-like  plot  againft  A/«.— -When  Piftol  has  finiihed,  he  calls  out  to 
Nym  to  come  away  j  but  feeing  that  he  and  Page  are  fHll  in  clofe 
xlebate,  he  goes  off  alone,  firft  affuring  Page,  he  may  depend  on 
the  truth  ot  Njrm's  ftory*  Relieve  it.  Page.  Nyrti  then  pro- 
<ceed8  to  tell  the  remainder  of  his  tale  out  aloud.  AttJthh  is  true 
&c.-— A  little  fiirther  on  in  this  fcene.  Ford  fays  to  P^^t  "^^^ 
heard 'what  this  knave  (i.  e,  Pillol)  told  me.  Page  replies,  /Vj,  and 
you  heard  what  the  other  (i.  e.  Nym)  told  me.    Steevens. 

•  I  have  a  fword^  and  it  Jball  bite  upon  wy  neceffity. — He  loves 
jour  ivife ;  &c,]    This  abfurd  palTage  may  be  pointed  into  fenfe, 

/  have  a  Jkvordy  and  it  Jball  lite upon  my  neceffity^    he  loves 

your  vjifty  Sec.  '  Having  faid  his  fzvord  fipouldoite^  hC  itops 
(hort,  as  was  fitting :  for  he  meant  that  it  flioutd  bite  upon  the 
highway.  And  then  turns  to  the  fubjc£t  of  his  conference,  and 
fwears,  by  his  necejjity^  that  Falflaff  ioved  his  wife, 

WARfiXJRTON'. 

I  do  not  fee  the  difficulty  of  this  pafTage :  no  phrafe  is  'mo^ 
common  than*^— j;<?»  may^  upon  a  need,  thus.  Nym,  to  gain 
credit,  fays,  that  he  is  above  the  mean  office  of  cariying  love-let  • 
ters ;  he  has  nobler  means  of  living ;  he  has  afmrd^  and  upon  his 
necejjity^  that  is,  vL^en  his  need  drives  him  to  unlawful  expedients^ 
hi&{\<rordJ!;aJih'fi.    Johnson. 

S  4  Page* 
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Page,  ^  The  bumur  of  it,  quoth  a' !  here's  a  fcUow 
frights  humour  out  of  its  wits. 

Rrd.  I  will  feek  out  Falftaff. 

Page.  I  never  heayd  fuch  a  drawling^  affedii\g 
rogue, 

Ford,  If  I  do  find  it,  well, 

P^e.  '  I  will  not;  believe  fucl^  a  Catajan,  though 

the 

»  7%i  lutmoMr  c/St^^'-^l  The  following  epigram,  taken  from 
an  old  colle6lion  without  date,'  but  apparently  printwi  before  th<^ 
year  i6oc,  ^11  beft  account  fot  Nym's  frequent  repetition  c^the 
yrord  butnonr.    £pig.  27* 

Aike  Humors  what  a  feather  he  doth  weare. 

It  18  his  humour  {^y  the  I^ord)  he!U  f^ace^ 
Or  wh^t  he  doth  with  fuch  a  horfe-t^le  locke^ 

Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  fpends  his  ftocke  ? 

^e  hath  a  humour  doth  determine  fo. 

Why  in  the  flop-throte  faibion  he  doth  goe. 

With  fcarfe  about  his  necke^  lia;  without  band  ? 

It  is  his  humour\    Sweet  ^r,  underftand 

What  caufc  his  purfe  is  fo  cxtrcame  diftreft 

That  oftentim^  is  fcarccly  pcpny-bleft  ? 

Only  a  humour.    If  you  queftion  why 

His  tongue  is  ne'er  unfurnifh'd  with  a  lye  ? 

It  is  his  humour  too  he  doth  proteil. 

Or  why  with  ftijeants  he  is  u>  oppreft, 

That  hke  to  |;hofts  they  haunt  him  ev*rie  day  ? 

A  rafcal  humour  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Obje^  why  bootes  ^d  fpurres  are  ftill  in  feafon^ 

His  humour  aniwers :  humour  is  his  reafbn. 

If  you  perceive *his  wits  in  wetting  (hrunke. 

It  comcth  of  a  ^mour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  his  lookes  pale,  thin,  and  poorCf 

Th'  occaQoh  is,  his  humour  and  a  whoorp. 

And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake, 

It  ia  a  v^me,  for  ffncelefs  bumour*t  fake.  Steevens. 
«  I  will  not  helieve/uch  a  Cataiauy'^^l  Mr.  Theobald  has  here 
1^  pleafaiit  note,  i^  ufual.  ♦*  This  is  a  piece  of  fatire  that  did  1191 
want  its  force  at  the  time  of  this  play's  appearing ;  though  the; 
hiflory  oh  which  it  i?  grounded  is  become  obfolcte."  And  then 
tells  a  long  ftory'of  ^fartih  Frobifiier  attempting  tfe  north- wc^^ 
paffage,  and  bringing  home  a  bladk  fion^,  as  he  thought,  fiill  of 

fold  ore :  that  it  proved  not  fo,  and  that  therefore  Catalans  a^d 
robilhers  became  by-words  for  vain  boa  fters.— The  whole  is  an 
idle  dream.  All  the  myftery  of  the  tctmCaiaian^  for  a  liar,  is 
i'-  \     \. .  .  .  •  only 
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the  pricft  o*  the  town  commeitded  hmi  for  a  true 
xnan« 

Ford. 

onlv  thii*  China  was  anciently  called  Caiaia  or  Cathay^  by  thp 
£rft  adventuren  that  travelled  thither ;  fuch  as  M •  Paulo,  and  our 
Mandeville,  who  told  fuch  incredible  wonders  of  this  new  difco- 
yered  empire  (in  #liich  they  have  not  been  outdone  even  by  the 
Jefuits  themfelvesy  who  followed  them)  that  a  nocorious  liar  waa 
ufually  called  a  Cataian.    War  bur  ton. 

Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburton  have  both  told  their  fiories 
with  confidence,  I  am  afraid,  very  difproportionate  to  any  evi- 
dence that  can  be  produced.  That  Cataisn  was  a  word  of  hatr^ 
or  contempt  b  plain,  but  that  it  fignified  a  boafter  or  a  liar  has  not 
been  proved.  Sir  Toby,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  (ays  of  the  Lady 
Olivia  to  her  maid,  **  thy  Lady's  a  Catalan  ;'*  but  there  is  no  rea« 
fon  to  think  he  means  to  call  her  liar*  Befides,  Page  intends  to 
sive  Ford  a  reafon  why  Pifiol  ihould  not  be  credited.  He  therefore 
does  not  fay,  Inuculdnot  hlievtfucb  a  liar :  £>r  that  he  is  a  liar  it 
yet  to  be  made  probable:  but  he  fays,  I  would  not  hellwe  fiich  a 
Catalan  en  ai^  tifttmony  of  bis  nferacity.  That  is,  ^^  This  fellow 
^  fuch  an  odd  appearance,  is  fo  unlike  a  man  civilized,  and 
^)^hc  the  duties  of  life,  that  I  cannot  credjt  him/'  To  be  a 
jforeiener  was  always  in  England,  and  I  fu{>poie  every  where  elfe^ 
a  realofi  of  diilike.  So  PiftoT  calls  Sir  Hugh  in  the  firic  ad,  a  motM" 
tain  foreigner  I  that  is,  a  fellow  uneducated,  andof  groft  behavi- 
o^r ;  and  agsdb  in  his  anger  calls  Bardolph,  Hungarian  volght. 

JOHMSOV. 

.  I  believe  that  neither  of  the  commentators  is  in  the  right,  'but 
am  hr  from  profefling,  with  any  ip'eat  degree  of  confidence,  that 
I  am  bappi):r  io  ray  own  explanation.    It  is  remarkable,  that  in 

Shakefpeare^  thi^  eac^rcffion a  true  mam  is  always  put  in  oppo« 

fition  (as  it  is  in  thjs  mdance)  to— it  thief.  So  in  Hen.  IV.  Fart  I. 

*•  — Doy  the  />i>i;«f  liavc  bound  the  true  men.^* 
The  Chinefe  (anp^ntly  called  Ca^lam)  are  faid  to  be  the  mofl: 
dextrous  of  all  the  nimbl^«^^erM  trib^ ;  and  to  this  hour  they  de- 
ferve  the  fame  chara£br,  Piflol  was  kpown  at  Windfor  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  jHCking  Slender's  pocket,  apd  therefore  might  be 
called  a  Catalan  with  propri^,  if  my  exjdanation  be  admitted. 

That  by  a  Cataian  fome  kind  of  ^^ti^^  was  meant,  I  infer  firom 
fhe  folbwing  pailage  in  Love  andHonpur^  a  play  by  Sir  W.  Da« 
venanr,  1649  • 

**'  Hang  him,  bold  Catalan^  he  indites  finely, 

'*  And  will  live  as  well  by  fending  ibort  epijtles, 
■     **  Or  by  the  iaA  nvhljper  at  your  gamejler*%  ear, 

"  When  the  great  By  is  drawn, 

*^  Aa  my  dlfir^ gallant  oixhtOiiLiX^** 

From 
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ForJ.  TTwas  a  good  fenfible  follow  * :  WclL 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

M-s,  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — Hark  yon, 

M"j.  Ford.  How  now,  fweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  !  I  amnot  melancholy. — Get 
you  honie,  go. 

Mrsi  Ford.  Faith,  thdu  haft  ftmle  crotchets  in  thy 
Jiead  now. — Will  you  go,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Airs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  din- 
ner, George ) — Look,  Who  comes  yonder  ;  flie  fliall 
be  our  meffcnger  to  this  paltry  knLght. 

[Aftde  to  Mr$.  Ford. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Richly. 
Mru  Ford.  Truft  me,  I  thought  on  hef :  Ihell  fit  it. 

From  the  ufe  Sit  Toby  Bekh  makes  ef  the  word,  Httle  can  be 
inferred  with  any  cernunty.  Sir  Toby  le  drunk,  calls  MalvoBo 
by  the  name  of  an  old  fong,  and  talks,  in  (hort,  nonlenie*  C«* 
timis  is  mentioned  in  the  Tamtr  Tamed^  of  B.  and  Fletcher : 

**  I'll  wi(h  you  in  the  Indies,  or  Catbaia.*^ 
The  tricks  of  the  Uataiasu  are  hinted  at  in  one  irf'the  old  bL  letter 
hiflories  of  that  country ;  and  again,  in  a  dramatic  performance, 

"  in  the  taft  pfrt  of  Inie^ 

<*  Through  feas  and  floods,  they  i«^rk  all  thiroifi.^ 

Mr*  Malone  obferves,  that  in  a  hack,  of  ShakeTpeare's  age,  en-r 
titled,  Ahrief  DtfcriptioH  of  the  whole  WcrU^  •* —the  people  of 
China  are  (faid  to  be)  vtxy  politick  and  crafty^  and  in  re^)ect  thereof 
contemning  the  wits  of  others ;  ufiog  a  proverb,  That  all  other 
nations  do  fee  but  with  one  eye,  but  they  with  two*" 

Agmn,  in  the  the  Tredfuryrf  Ancient  and  Modem  Time^  1615, 
'lAitCatbfiians  are  defcribed  in  the  fame  manner :  **  Formyfelf,  I 
condemn  this  cuAom  as  favage  and  brutifh,  and  hold  the  Cathai" 
tfffi  to  be  a  very  grofs  people,  albeit  they  both  {^y  and  believe, 
that  the  whole  world  befide  them,  doth  fee  but  with  one  eye,  and 
they  dircGly  with  both."    Steevens. 

*  ^Tnvas  s  good  ftnfible  feUow  :^  This,  and  the  two  preceding 
f]>eeches  of  Ford,  are  ^ken  to  himfelf,  and  have  no  conne6iioB 
with  the  lentiments  of  rage,  who  is  likewise  making  his  comment 
€tk  what  had  pafled,  wit^iut  attention  to  Ford.    Steevens. 
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Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  fee  my  daughter  Anne? 

^ic.  Ay,  forfooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
miftrefs  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  fee ;  we  have  an 
hour*s  talk  with  you. 

[Ex.  Mrs.  Pagey  Mrs.  Fordj  and  Mrs.  ^ickfy. 

Page.  How  now,  matter  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ;  did 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  *em,  ilaves  I  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it ;  but  thefe,  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent; 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  difcarded  men  ; 
I  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  fervice. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— Does  he 
Ke  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  fhould  intend 
his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loofe 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  Iharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  mifdoubt  ray  wife  j  but  I  woold  b^ 
loth  to  turn  them  together  :  A  man  may  be  too  con* 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head ;  I  can- 
not be  thus  fatisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  hoft  of  the  Garter 
comes  :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purfe,  when  he  looks  fo  merrily. — How,  now, 
mine  hoft  ? 

^  Very  rogues ^^  no^  they  he  ouf  offervzce.l  A  rogue  IS  a  wanderet 
pr  'vagabond^  and,  in  its  confe^uential  fignificaiion,  a  cheat. 

Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  Hofty  and  Shallow. 

Hofi.  How,  now,  bully-rook?  thourt  a  gentle- 
man :  cavalero-jufticc  ^  I  fay. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  hoft,  I  follow, — Good  cven^ 
and  twenty,  good  matter  Page !  Matter  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  fport  in  hand. 

JH^  Tell  him>  cavalero*juttice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook? 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  fir 
Hugh  the  Welch  priett,  and  Caius  the  French  do(Stor» 

Ford*  Good  mine  hott  o*  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

ffoji.  What  fay'tt  thou,  buUy-rook  ? 

ShaL  [To  Pagi]  WiU  you  go  with  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  hott  hath  had  the  meafuring  of  their 
weapons ;  and,  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  tnem  con- 
trary places  :  for,  believe,  ipe,  I  hear,  theparfon  is  no 
jefter.   Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  fport  ihall  be. 

Hq(l.  Haft  thou  no  fuit  againtt  my  knight,  my 
gueft-cavalie/  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protett  :  but  Til  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  fack  to  give  me  recourfc  to  him,  *  and  tell 
him,  my  name  is  wook,   only  for  ajett. 

H(fi.  My  hand,  bully  :  thou  flialt  have  egrefs  and 

f  — r<wtfi5pr#-juflicc,]  So  in  TbeStateJy  Moral  of  three  Ladies  ef 
Loudon^  'i?°' 

*«  Then  know,  Caftilian  cavalleros^  this." 

There  is  a  book  printed  in  1 599,  called,  A  Countereuffe  gt<uen 
to  Martin  Junior 'y  by  the  ventmrottSy  hardie^  and  renowned  P^qtuf 
ofEnglande^  Cavaliero.    Steevens, 

*  --"^and  tell  him^  my  name  is  ^ro^/t ;— ]  Thus  both  the  old 
quartos ;  and  thus  moft  certainly  the  poet  wrote.  We  need  no 
better  evidence  than  the  pun  that  Falfbfif  anon  makes  on  the  name, 
whgi  Brook  fends  him  fome  burnt  fack. 

Such  Brooks  are  welcome  to  me^  that  overjlow  with  fuch  liquor. 
The  players,  in  their  editions,  altered  the  name  to  Broom, 

Theobald. 

regrefe 
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tegrtfs ;  faid  I  well  ^  ?  and  thy  name  ihall  be  Brook ; 
It  is  a  merry  knight. — ^  Will  you  go  an-heirs  > 

ShaL  Have  with  you,  mine  hoft. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  fk!\\\ 
in  his  rapier, 

Shal.  Tut,  fir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In 
thefe  times  you  ftand  on  diftance,  your  pafles,  ftoc- 
cado*s,  and  I  know  not  what :  ^tis  the  heart,  mailer 
Page  ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  feeh  the  time,  with 
my  •  long  fword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall 
fellows  ^  fkip  like  rats. 

Hojl. 

• fail!  I nx)iU7\  The  learned  editor  of  the  Canterbury  TaUi 

•f  Chaucer^  in  4  vols  8vo,  1775,  obferves,  that  this  phrafe  is 
given  to  the  hoft  in  the  Pardonere^s  Prologue  : 

**  Said  I  not  ivelf  I  cannot  fpeke  in  tcrme  :'*    t.  i  224.6. 
and  adds,  *^  if  may  be  fuffident  with  the  other  circum (lances  of 

Seneral  refemblance^  to  make  us  believe,  that  Shakefpeare,-  when 
c  drew  that  chara^er,  had  not  forgotten  his  Chaucer.*^  The 
iame  gentleman  has  (ince  informed  me,  that  the  pallage  is  not 
found  m  any  of  the  ancient  printed  editions,  but  only  in  the  MSS. 

Steevens, 
^  ^-^fFtllyougo  AN-HEiRS  ?]  This  nonfen(e  is  fpoken  to  Shal- 
low.   We  fliould  read,  Will  you  go  on,  heris  B  i.  c.  Will  you 
go  on,  mader  ?  Heritf  an  old  Scotch  word  for  mailer. 

Warburton. 
The  merry  Hoft  has  already  faluted  them  feparately  by  titles 
of  diftin^tion ;  he  therefore  probably  now  addreiles  them  collec- 
tively by  a  general  one — Wlllyou  go  on^  heroes  ?  or,  as  probably 
Will  you  go  on^  hearts  ?  He  calls  Dr.  Caius  Heart  of  Elder  i 
and  adds,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  play.  Farewell^  my  hearts. 
Again,  in  tYitMid-fummer^sNightDream^  Bottom  fays,  **  — Where 
are  thefe  hearts  T"  My  brave  hearts^  or  my  bold  hearts,  is  a  com- 
mon word  of  encourag^ement.  A  heart  of  gold  cicprefles  the  more 
ibft  and  amiable  qualities,  the  Mores  aurei  of  Horace ;  and  a 
heart  of  oak  '\i  ^  frequent  encomium  of  rugged  honefly.  Han- 
mer  reads — Mynheers*     Steevens. 

Will  you  go  an-heirs  f'\  Perhaps  we  fhould  read.  Will  you  go 
and  hear  usf  So  in  the  next  page —  *'  I  had  rather  hear  them 
fcold  than  fight,*'    Malone. 

»  — —lifyy  long  f'voordy ]     Before  the  introdu^ion  of  ra- 
piers,   the  fwords  in  ufe  were  of   an    enormous   length,    and 
fometimes  raifed  with  both  hands.'    Shallow,  with  an  old  man's 
vanity,  ccnfures  the  innovation  by  which  lighter  weapons  were  in- 
troduced. 
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Hofi.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  fhall  we  wag } 
Page.  Have  with  you  : — I  had  rather  hear  theol 
fcold  than  fight.         [Extunt  Hofi^  Shallow^  and  Pages 
Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  •  and  (land 

fb 

tioducedy  teUs  what  he  could  once  have  done  wkh  his  Jongfwcrd^ 
and  ridicules  the  terms  and  rules  of  the  rapier.    Johnson. 

The  two-banded  fword  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Interlude  tf 
Nature^  bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Somtyme  he  ferreA  me  at  borde^ 

**  Somtyme  he  bercth  my  tvjo»band  fword." 

See  a  note  to  the  Firft  Part  ofK.  Hen.  IV,  ^dt  11.    Stee tens. 

Carleton,  in  his  Thankful  Rememhrance  of  God's  Mercy^  l^^S^ 
fpeakini;  of  the  treacheiv  of  one  Rowhmd  York,  in  betraying  the 
town  ot  Deventcr  to  the  Spaniards  in  1 587,  fays ;  **  he  was  a  Lon- 
doner, famous  among  the  cutters  in  his  time,  for  bringing  in 
a  new  kind  of  fight— to  run  the  point  of  a  rafter  into  a  man's  body« 
This  manner  of  fight  be  brougnt  Jirfl  into  England^  with  great 
admiration  of  his  audacioufnefs :  when  in  England  before  that 
time,  the  ufe  was,  with  little  bucklers,  and  with  broad  fwords,  to  • 
ibrike  and  not  to  thruft ;  and  it  was  accounted  unmanly  to  ftnke 
under  the  girdle."    Malone. 

f  xzWfellovjs ]  The  older  quartos  read — ti!}\fencen4 

8ee  note  5.  p.  272.    Steevens, 

*  and Ji and fo  firmly  on  bis  <wlfe*s  frailty ^ ]  No,  forcly ; 

Page  flood  tightly  to  the  opinion  of  her  honefty,  and  would  not 
entertain  a  thought  of  her  hAngfraiL  I  have  therefore  ▼enturcd 
to  fubflitute  a  word  correfpondent  to  the  fenfe  required ;  and  one, 
which  our  poet  frequently  ufes  to  fignify  conjugal  faith. 

Theobald. 
fiand  fo  firmly  on  bis  voife's  frailty ^  — ^  ]  Thus  all  the 
copies.  But  Mr.  Theobald  has  no  conception  how  any  man  could 
iland  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  he  had  «# 
conception  how  he  could  (land  upon  it,  without  knowing  what  it 
was.  But  if  I  tell  a  ilranger,  that  the  bridge  he  is  about  to  cro(t 
is  rotten,  and  he  believes  it  not,  but  will  go  on,  may  I  not  fay, 
when  I  fee  him  upon  it,  that  he  (lands  firmly  on  a  rotten  plank  ? 
Yet  he  has  changed  frailty  ioxfealtyy  and  the  Oxford  editor  has 
followed  him.  But  they  took  the  phrafe,  to  fiand  firmfy  on^  to 
fignify  to  infifi  upon ;  whereas  it  fienifies  to  reft  upon^  which  the 
chmlStcr  ot  Si  fecure  foolj  given  to  him,  Ihcws.  So  that  the  com- 
mon reading  has  an  elegance  that  would  be  lofl  in  the  alteration. 

War  BURTON. 

To  fiand  on   any  things     does   fignify  to   infifi    on   it.     So 
in  He^m'ood's    Rape  of  Lncrece^    1030 :    **  All  captains,  and 

fi^ai 
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<b  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  oflT  - 
my  opinion  fo  eafily :  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  houfe ;  and,  what  they  made  there,  I  know- 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into*t :  and  I  have  a 
difguife  to  found  FalftafF:  If  I  find  her  honed,  I  lofe 
not  my  labour  ;  if  Ihe  be  otherwife,  'tis  labour  wel\ 
beflow'd.  ^ExiU 

SCENE        II. 

The^  Garter  inn. 
Enter  Falfiqff  and  PifioL 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pijl.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyfter  *,  which  I 
tvith  fword  will  open.. —  *  I  will  retort  the  fum  ia 
equipage. 

J^anJ  upon  the  honefty  of  your  wires."     Again,   in  Warnerl 
Atbion^s  England y   1602,  book  6.' chap.  30: 

**  For  ftoutly  OH  their  honefties  do^  wylic  harlots^^W/* 

TYit  jealous  Ford  \%  the.  fpcakcr,  and  all  cbajlity  in  yiGmtn  ap- 
pears to  him  \% frailty,  Heiuppofes  Page  therefore  to  infift  on:that 
ifirtue  as  fteady,  which  he  himfclf.  fulpcas  tt)  be  without  foun- 
dation.    ST££VENS. 

*  the  'vjorld*s  mine  oyfier^  &c.]  Dr.  Gray  fuppofes  Shakc- 

fpcare  to  allude  to  an  old  prorerb,   *'  —  —The  mayor  of  North- 
ampton opens  eg^^rj  with  his  dagger." i.  c.  to  keep  them  at 

a  fufficient  diflance  from  his  no(c7  that  town  being  fourfcore  mile* 
from  the  fea*    Steevens. 

'  *  I  will  retort  the  fum  in  equipageJ]    This  is  added  from 

the  old  quarto  of  1619,  ^d  means,  I  wdl  pay  you  agam  in  ftolen 
goods.    War  BUR  TON.  ^     ' 

I  rather  believe  he  means,  that  he  will  pav  him  by  waidng  on 
him  for  nothing.     So  in  Lovers  Pilfrrimagej  oy  B.  and  Fletcher ; 
**  And  boy,  be  you  ray  guides, 
*'  For  I  wiU  make  a  full  defcent  in  equipage.^* 
Thzt  equipage  ever  meant  Jiolengoodsj  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

Steevens 

Dr»  Warburton  may  be  right ;  for  I  find  equipage  was  one  of  the 
cant  words  of  the  time.  In  Davies*  Papers  Complaint^  (a  poem 
which  has  erroneouily  been  afcribcd  to  Donne)  wo  have  feveral  of 
them : 

^^  Embellifhy  blandifhrnent,  2nd  equipage" 
Which  words,  he  tells  us  in  the  margin,,  overmuch  fofvottr  tf  wit' 
kje  affixation.     Farmee* 

FaU 
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Fd.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  fir,  ycj 
fliould  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  gratcci 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  aticf 
*♦  your  coach-fellow,  Nym ;  or  elfe  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damn*d  in  hell,  for  fwearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends, 
you  were  good  foldiers,  *  and  tall  fellows  :  and  when 
miftrefs  Bridget  ^  loft  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadft  it  not. 

Pijl. 

♦  m^m^your  coach'fclUnx)^  J^^;— ]  Thus  the  old  copies. 
Coach-fello^y)  has  an  obriout  meaniiigy  but  the  modem  editon 
r^,  coucb-felb^f  The  fSollowing  pafla^e  ftom  B.  Tonfon^  Cjb^ 
thia*s  Revels^  mjqr  juftify  the  reading  I  have  choien:  "— TTis 
the  fwaggering  coach^horfe  Anaides,  mat  draws  volth  him  there.* 
Again,  in  MonJUur  X>*Oli*ue^  1606  :  •*  Are  vou  he  my  Page  here 
makes  choice  of  to  be  his  fellow  coacb^horfer^  Agam,  in  Eveiy 
Woman  in  her  humour^  1 609  : 

**  For  wit,  ye  may  be  coached  together," 

Again,  in  10th  B.  of  Chapman* s  Trat^flation  of  Homer: 
**  —their  chariot  horfe,  as  they  coach-fellows  were.** 

Steevens. 

'  ^^-^  and  tall  fello^m: ]  htaU  fellow j  in  the  time  of  our 

author,  meant,  oAout^  hold^  or  courageous  perfon.  In  A  Difcourfi 
on  Ufuvy^  byDr.Wilfon,  1584,  he  fays,  "Here  in  England,  he 
that  can  rob  a  man  by  the  high-way,  is  called  a  tall  fellow^*  Lord 
Bacon  fays,  "  that  bifhop  Fox  caufed  his  caiUe  of  Norham  to  be 
fortified,  and  manned  it  likewife  with  a  very  great  number  of  taU 
foldiers.**  In  The  Love  of  David  and  Betbfahey  1599,  J^ab  en- 
ters in  triumph;  and  fays—*'  Well  done,  tmll  foldiers,**  &c.  So 
B,  Jonfon,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour: 
♦*  Is  he  {o  tall  a  man  f^* 

So  likewife  in  Soliman  andPerfeda: 

*'  Is  this  little  defperate  fellow  gone  ? 

**  Doubtlefs  he  is  a.  very  tall  fellow**    Steevens. 

^  -^lofl  the  handle  of  her  fan^^  It  (hould  be  remembered,  that 
fans^  in  our  author*^  time,  were  more  coftly  than  they  arc  at  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  of  a  different  conftru6tion.  The^  conliiled  of 
oih-ich  feathers,  (or  others  of  ec^ual  length  and  flexibility)  which 
were  ftuck  into  handles.  The  richer  fort  of  thefe  were  compofed 
of  gold,  filver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workmanihip.  One  of  ihcm  is 
mentioned  in  The  Fleire^  Com;  1610  :  '*  — (he  hath  a  fan  with  a 
j^ort fiver  handle^  «about  the  length  of  a  barber*s  fyringo,"  Again, 
in  Love  and  Honour ^  byfir  W»  Darenant,  1649;  **  AU  your 

plate. 
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Pift.  Didft  thou  not  Iharc  ?  hadft  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

plate,  Vafco,  is  the  JUver  bandk  of  your  old  priibner's  fan,** 
In  the  front ifpiece  to  a  play,  called  E.nglijhmen  for  pty  Money ^  or 
A  pleafant  Comedy  of  a  Woman  nmU  have  her  fFiH^  1 6 1 6 ,  is  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  with  one  of  thefe  fans,  which,  after  all,  may  prove  the  beft 
commentaiy  on  the  paflage.  The  three  other  fpecimens  are  taken 
from  the  itabiti  Anticbi  et  Moderni  di  tutto  il  Mondo^  publilhed  at 
Venice,  i  CqS,  from  the  drawings  of  Titian^  and  Cefare  VeceUi^  his 
brother.  This  faihion  was  perhaps  imported  fix)m  Italy,  together 
with  many  others  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  if  not  i&  that 
•f  king  Richard  II, 


StfilVENS* 

Thus  alfi)  Marfton,  in  the  Scomrge  efVilUume^  lib.  iii.  fat.  1 1 
«•  Another  he 

^*  Httflnfer-handlediw^  would  gladly  be.*' 
And  in  other  places.    And  Bifhop  Hall,  in  his  Satires^  pabliihed 
2597,  Ub.v.  lat.  4  : 

^*  Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-manner 
**  Or  buys  a  hoode^  oxfivcr^handkdhxmt*** 
In  the  Sidney  pa^rs,  publiihed  by  CoUinsy  a  fan  is  jprefented  to 
aueen  £lizal)eth  tor  a  new  year's  gift,  the  handle  ot  which  was 
^ftudded  with  diamonds.     Wa&ton. 

It  appears  from  Marfion^s  Satins^  that  the  fum'  of  40  U  was 
fometimes  given  for  a  fan  in  the  time  of  quecik  Elizabeth. 

^      Maxove. 

Vol.  L  T  FoL 
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Fal  Reafon,  you  rogue,  reafpa :  Think'ft  ttioit,  PIF 
endanger  my  foul'^j//5  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you:— go-— ^  A  fhort 
Imife  ^uid  a  thofig^—  to  your  Manor  of  •  Pickt-hatch^ 

go— 

^  — -^^<?r/  Hlfc  and  a  throngi ]  So  I^ :  "  When  cut-^ 

purfcs  ^omc  not  to  throngs,''*    War  bur  raw. 

Part  of  the  employment  jriven  by  Pray  ton,  b>  Tfje  Mooncalf 9 » 
to  the  BoBooH^  feemft  the  fame  with  thU  recommended  by  Fal^ 
ftaff: 

**  He  like  a  gypfy  oftentimes  'ucoiiW gOy 
**  All  kinds  ofgihherijb  he  hath  learn  d  to  inow  ; 
**  And  wth  ajlicky  ajhortjlrlngy  and  a  noofe^ 
*'  Wouldfijowthe people  tricks  at  fafi  and  loofe^'** 
Theobald  has  throng  inftcad  of  thong.    The  latter  ieemr  nght. 

Lancpon. 
Greene,  in  his  LtfeofNed  Br^vne^  'S9^»  ^'^y^-  "  I  had  n»* 
other  fence  but  myjbort  knife ^  and  ajNure  o{ pwfe-f  rings.** 

Steevens. 
See  a  note  on  Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  that  explains  the  trick  of 
faji  and  loflfe.     SiR  T.  Hawkins. 

•  '-"•^Pickt-hatchy }  A  noted 'place  for  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets.   Theobald^ 

PiH'hatch  is  frequently  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers*. 
So,  in  B.  Jonfon'^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  : 

"  From  the  BordcUo  it  might  come  as  well, 
"  The  Spital,  or  Pia^hatch.** 
Again,  in  Woman* s  a  IVeather-oifky^  1612  :.    . 

**  Scratch  'faces,  like  a  wild  cat  of  FiSl-hatch** 
Ag^in,  in  Randolph's  Mufes  Looking-glafiy  1638  : 
*'  »— — the  lord(hip  of  7»r«3»// fo 
**-  Which  with  my  FiA-hatchy  Gnmge,  and  Shore^dltcki 
farm  hcQ** 
FiH-hatch  was  in  TurnbuU-firttt : 

«*  your  whore  doth  live 

"  In  Pla-hatch,  rumbulUflrett.^ 

Amends  fir  Ladles  ^  a  Comedy  l^  HT.  Pk4d,  1  frj^ 
The  derivation  of  the  word  P IB-hatch  may  perhaps  be  tlifco- 
vered  from  the  following  paflage  in  Cupid* s  Wlyirligjgy  1630: 
**  — Set  fbmepickes  upon  your  hatch^  and  I  pray,  prc?eis  to  keep 
a  bawdy-houfe."  Perhaps  the  unfeafbnable  and  obftreperous  ir- 
ruptions of  the  eallants  of  that  age,  might  render  fuch  a  precau- 

•  tion  neceflary.     So  in  Pericles  P.  of  Tyre,  1609 :    ** If  ia. 

our  youths  we  could  pick  up  fome  pretty  efbte,  *tw^rc  not  ami(s 
to  keep  our  door /^^tf/ciV,  Uc.**    Steeven8.. 

Thk 
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;o.T-*You*}l  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue! — you 
and  upon  your  honour! — Why,  thou  unconfinable 
bafcnefs,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms 
of  my  honour  precife,  I,  I,  I  myfelf  fometimes  leav- 
ing the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding 
mme  honour  in  my  neceflity,  am  fain  to  ihuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  en- 
fconce  your  rags  ',  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your 
'  red-lattice  phrafes,  and  *  your  bold-beating  oaths, 

under 

This  was  a  cant  name  of  fomc  part  of  tht  town  noted  for  bawdy- 
lioufes ;  as  appears  from  the  following  pafiage  in  Martlon's  Scour^g 
fin'  Fillalniej  lib.  iii.  fat.  1 1  : 

**^  Looke,  who  yon  doth  go  ? 

**  The  meager  letcher  lewd  Luxurio. — 

**  No  newe  edition  of  drabbes  come  out, 

**  But  feene  and  allowM  by  Luxurio's  fnout. 

**  Did  ever  any  man  ere  hear  him  talke 

*•  V^Mtoi  Pick-hatch^  or  of  fomc  Shoreditch  balke, 

*«  Aretine's  filth  &c." 
•  8ir  T.  H.  fays,  that  this  was  *«  a  noted  harbour  for  thieves  and 

Pickpockets,''  who  certainly  were  proper  companions  for  a  man  of 
iftol's  profeffion.  But  Falftaff  here  iBore  immediately  means  to 
ridicule  another  of  his  friend's  vices  ;  aud  there  is  fome  humour  in 
calling  Piftol's  favourite  brothel,  his  manor  of  Pkh-hatch. 
Marfton  has  another  allufion  to  Fickt-hatch  or  PUk-hatchj  which 
confirms  this  illuflration : 

**  His  old  cynicke  dad 

"  I^h  forc't  them  cicane  forfake  his  Pick-batch  drab." 
Lib.  i.  fat.  5.  Warton^. 

•  ■  tnfconce  your  rags,  fidc]  h  fconce  is  a  petty  fortification. 

To  etifconct^  therefore,  is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort.    The  word  oc- 
cur* again  in  K.  Hen.  IV.  Part  I.     Steevens. 

,'  ^-^red'lattice^fhr^tfts^ ]  Your  ale-houfe  convcrfation. 

Johnson. 
Red  lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows,  were  formeriy  the  exter- 
nal denotements  of  an  ale-houfe.     So,  in  A  Fine  Companion^  one 

of  Shackcrlev  Marmion's  plays  : **  A  waterman's  widow 

at  the  fign  of  the  red  lattice  in  Southwark/*    Again,  in  Arden  of 
Fcverfjam^  ^S9^  • 

**  — —  his  fign  pulled  down,  and  his  /tf///r<  borne  away.'* 
•    Again,  \nl\ie  MtJ'eries  of  inf ore*  d  Marriage  J  160  j  : 

*'  — 'tistreafon  to  the  red  iattice^  enemy.jo  the  fign-pofl." 
Hence  the  prefeat  clnjuen.    Perhaps  the  r«adcr  n-ill  exprefs  fomc 

T  2  .    furpriic, 
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under  the  flieltcr  of  your  honour  !  You  will  not  cR> 
it,  you? 

Pift.  I  do  relent;  Whatwouldft  thou  moire  of  man? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  w6uld  fpea&  with  your 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mtfirefs  ^kkly. 

^ic.  Give  your  worfliip  good-morrow, 

FoU  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

^ic.  Not  fo,  an*t  pleafe  your  worihip. 

Fd.  Good  maid,  then. 

§uic.  rU  be  fworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  firlf 
hour  I  was  born. 

Fal  I  do  believe  the  fwearer :  What  with  me  ? 

^/V.  Shall  I-  vouchfafe  your  worlhip  a  word  or 
two  ? 

Fd.  Two  thoufand,.  fair  woman ;,  and  t\\  vouch- 
fafe  thee  the  hearing.* 

^ic.  There  is  one  miflrefs  Ford,  fir ;— I  pray^- 
come  a  little  nearer  this*  ways  :— I  myfelf  dwell  with 
mafter  doctor  Caius.- 

Fal  Well,  on  :  Miflrefs  Ford,  you  fay, 

^/V,  Your  worlhip*  fays  very  true :  I  pray  your 
wonkip,  cortie  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal  I  warrant  thee^  nobody  hears ;.— mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

furprize,  when  he  is  told  that  (hops,  whh  the  fi^  of  the  chequers^ 
were  common  among  the  Romans.  See  a  view  of  the  left-hand 
ifreet  of  Pompeii,  (No.  9)  prefented  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(together  with  feveral  others,  equally  curious,)  to  the  Antiquary 
Sifciety.     Steevens. 

*  y(^f^r  ioU'BEATiNG  oaths^ ]    We  (hpuld  read,  hoU-' 

jiEAViiiiG  oat/jSy  i.e.  out-facing.     War  burton. 

h  heating  oatb^  is,  I  think,  right;  fo  we  now  lay,  in  low  lan- 
guage, a  tl^acking  or fwinging  thing.     Johnson. 

We  might  t^-mmm.btdl'baiting.    Steevens. 
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^tc.  Are  they  fo  ?  Heaven  blefs  them,  and  make 
them  his  fervants ! 

FaL  Well :  miftrefs  Ford; what  of  her  ? 

^ic.  Why,  fir,  flie's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
Jord  !  your  worfhip's  a  wanton  :  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

Fal  Miftrefs  Ford  ; — come,  miftrefs  Ford,— - 

^/V.  Marry,  this  is  the  fliort  and  the  long  of  it ; 
you  have  brought  \\tx  into  fuch  a  *  canaries,  as  *tis 
wonderful.  The  beft  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the 
court  lay  at  Windibr,  could  never  have  brought  her 
/to  fuch  a  canary.  Y^t  tther^  has  been  knights,  ami 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  ;  I  warrant 
yeu,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 

f'lft ;  fmelling  fo  fweetly,  (all  mufk)  and  fo  rufling, 
warrantyeu,  in'filk  andgold;  and  in  fuch alligant 
terms ;  and  in  fuch  wine  and  fugar  of  the  beft,  and 
the  faireft,  that  wotlldliave  won  any  womatfs  hearty 
and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink 
of  her. — I  had  myfelf  twenty  angels  given  me  this 
morning:  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any  fuch  fort  as 
they  fay)  but  in  the  way  of  honefty  : — and,  I  warrant 
*  you,  they  could  never  get  her  fo  much  as  fip  on  .a 
cup  with  the  proudeft  of  them  alji :  and  yet  there  has 
^en  ^  earls,  nay,  whidi  is  more,  penfipners ;  but, 
J  warrant  ypu,  all  i?  pne  with  hei> 

Fai. 

5  m^canarUs^^mm0m,'j^  This  is  fhc  name  of  abrUk  light  dance, 
and  is  therefore  properly  enough  ufed  in  low  language  for  any 
4iany  or  perturbation.    Johnsom. 

So,  Naih,  in  Pierce  Penm^lefs  bis  SvfpUcationy  199^,^  ftys.: 
**  A  merchant's  wife  jets  it  as  gingeriy,  as  if  ihe  were  dancing  the 
^a$aries:^*  and  our  author,  in  AW  swells  &c.  *^Make  you  oance 
canatyP  Again,  in  Declares  beneft  Wbore^  *?35;  **  At  a  place 
where  your  health  danced  tbe  canariesJ*  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  canaries  is  only  a  miftake  of  Mrs.  Quickly's  for 
quandaries  \  and  yet  the  Clown,  in.  As  you  like «/,  fiiys,  ^*  we  that 
>ire  true  lovers  run  into  fbange  capers.^*     Steevens. 

*♦  '^^earliy  nay^  wbicb  is  more^penjumers  ;  ]  This  may  be 

iJluftrated  by  a  paflagc  ia  Gf  rvafc  Hollc«*s  Lift  of  tbe  Firft  EarUf 

T  3  Clare. 
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•     Fal.  But  what  fays  Ihe  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
flie  Mercury. 

^/V.  Marry,  ihe  hath  received  your  letter;  for  the 
which  fhe thanks  you  a  thoufand  times:  and  fhe  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  hulband  will  be  abfence  from 
his  houfc  between  ten  and  eleven. 

FaL  Ten  and  eleven. 

^ic.  Ay,  forfooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
fee  tlie  pi<fture,  Ihe  fays,  that  you  wot  of  * ; — matter 
Ford,  her  hufband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas  !  the 
fweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him  ;  he's  a  very 
jealoufy  man  ;  Ihe  leads  a  very  ^  frampold  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal. 

Clarf.  Bta/^.  Brit.  Art.  HotLES.  **  I  bare  heard  the  carl  ef 
Clare  fay,  that  when  he  was  penfiontr  to  the  queen,  he  did  not 
Icnovv  a  vvorfe  man  of  the  whole  band  than  himfelf ;  and  that  all 
the  world  knew  he  had  then  an  inheritance  of  4000 1.  a  year." 

Tyrwhitt. 

Barrett,  m  his  AlvearUy  or  Quadruple  Wi^fionary,  1580,  fs^rj, 
that  Vipenjioner  was  *'  a  gentleman  about  his  prince  alwaic  recuf, 
with  his  fpcare.*^    Steevens. 

$  — you  cue>/ of ;  —  ]  To  ^n?/ is  to  know.  Obfolete,  So  in 
K.  Henry  VIII.     ** cv/Tif  you  what  I  found  ?"    Steevens. 

^  framtold'-''^  ]  This  word  I  hare  never  fecn  dfewhere, 

except  in  Dr.  Hacket's  Life  ef  Arcbb\fh9pWillimms^  where  zfram* 
ful  man  fignifies  a  peevidi  troublefome  rIIow.    Johnson. 

In  The  Roaring  Girly  a  comedy,  i6ii,  I  meet  with  a  word^ 
which,  though  dififerently  fpelt,  appears  to  be  the  fame. 

Lax.  **  Coachman. 

Coacb.^*"  Anon,  fir  1 

Lax,  **  Are  wc  fitted  with  good /Ar^oj^^ jades?" 

Ray,  among  his  South  and  Eafi  country  words,  fays,  that^w- 
paldy  or  framparil^  fignifies  fretful^  peenfijbf  crofs^  frawarJL  As 
frov:ard  ^he  adds)  comes  ivomfl'om^  fo  tmlj  froj^fm-J* 

Na(h,  m  his  Praife  of  the  Red  Herrhg^  *S99>  fpeaking  of 
Leander,  fays  :  ^*  the  churlifh /r^f^xr^i^  ^^ves  g^ve  him  his  belly 
fulloffidi-broth." 

So,   in  The  Inner  Teipple  Mafyut^  by  Middleton,  1619:—**  'os 

{oframpoky  the  puritans  will  never  yield  to  it."     So,  in  ThtBUnd 

Besrgar  of  Bethnal-Green^  by  John  Day :    **  I  thmk  the  fellow's 

Jtiuupell^''  &c.    So,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  fHt  mtftveral  Woapim: 

'*  Is  Pompey  grown  fo  malapert,  ioJrampelT^ 

Again, 
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^aL  TVn  and  eleven  :  Woman,  commend  me  to 
%er ;  1  will  not  fail  hef^. 

^/V*  Why^  you  fay  well :  But  I  have  another  ifief- 
^fenger  to  youf  wodhip  :  Miftrefs  Page  has  her  hearty 
.commendattoDS  td  you  too  ; — and  let  me  tell  you  iq 
your  ear,  lhe*s  as  fattuous  a  civil  modeft  Wife,  and 
one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  mifs  you  morning  nor 
»^vening  prayer^  as  any  is  in  Windfor,  whoe'er  oe  the 
other:  and  ih«  bade  me  tell  your  worfhip,  that  her 
Jiulband  is  feldom  from,  home ;  but,  fhe  hopes,  there 
will  owne  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  fo  dote 
tipod  a  man }  furely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la  i 
yes,  in  truttu 

FaL  Not  I,  I  aifure  thee ;  fetting  the  attraftion  of 
tny  good  parts  afide,  1  have  no  other  charms^ 

^ic.  Bleffing  on  your  heart  for^t ! 

FaL  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  :  has  Ford's  wifif?, 
•and  Page's  Wif^  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me  ? 

^rc  That  were  a  jeft,  indeed  1  —they  have  not  fo 
Jittlc  grace,  I  hope  2 — that  were  a  trick,  indeed!  But 
miftrcrs  Page  would  defire  you  ^  to  fend  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves  ;  her  hulband  has  a  marvellous  in- 
f edion  to  the  little  page  ^  and,  truly,  mailer  Page  is 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Taie  of  a  Tub : 

"    ■     .-I  pray  thee  grow  mil  Jr ampul ^aw** 
Again,  in  Tl^e  l[k  ofGulls^  1633  : 

**  Are  you  iojrampall^  you  know  not  your  own  daughter  ?" 

Stervens. 
7   ■■   ■  ..  to  fend  her  your  Ihtle  page^  of  all  loves  : '      ">  ]    Of  all 
lomes^  is  an  adjuration  only,  and  fignifies  no  more,  than  it  (he  had 
&idy  defires  you  to  fend  him  hy  tM  means. 

It  is  ufed  in  Decker's  Hontft  ffljore^  Part  1. 1635:—^^*  conjur- 
ing his  wife,  ofaU  loves^  to  prepare  cheer  fitting,"  &c.  Again^ 
in  the  old  tranflation  of  Plautus's  Menachml^  \  J95  :  **  — l)efire 
him,  of  all  lon?e^  to  come  tfrer  quickly,"    Agatn,  in  Acolafusy  a 


Steevens. 

an 


yLa  honcft  maa.  Nevisr  t  wife  inWiodror  leads  a  het^ 
ter  life  than  ihe  does  ;  dowfatCJlie.wiUy  fay  whatflie 
jvUIj  take  all,  pay  all^  jto^to  bed  wiiep  ibe.  Uft^  tife 
yhen  ihe  lijQt,  all  is  as  ^  wiUt  aad^  tnily^  ihe  de- 
ieryes  it;  for  if  thcfe  be  tijciod  VOmtn  in  Windibr, 
Die  IS  one.  You  muft  fend  bar  your  page ;  no  re- 
medy. 

^ic.  Nay,  but  do  io  then:  aifd,  kk>k  you,  be 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both;  and,  ih  any  cafe, 
have  a  nay-word  •,  that  you  may  l^now  one  another^s 
mind^  and  the  boy  never  need^to  uoderifamd  any 
xhing ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  ihould  know 
iprfiy  wickednefs :  old  folks^  you  knq\v^  have  difcre* 
tion,  as  they  fay,  and  know  the  jvorldT     - 

FaL  Fare  thee  well ;  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purfe ;    I  am  yet  fhy*  debtor.^-*-B6y,  go 
filong  wit^  this  wqinan. — This  news  dtftrads  jne  ! 
'  \     "       '  [^Ex;eunt  SluUkh  and  Robin. 

'  "Fiji*  ^  This  pink  is  one  qf  Cupid  •»  carriers  : — 
Clap  oq  more  fails  j  purfuc ;  up  with  y<^ur  fights  j 
Give  fire;  ihe  is  ttiy  pri^e,  or  Qceai)  whelm  them  all  J 

..-  :   lExit  Pijlol 
FaL 

:  •  ^— —  A  nay^tuffrif^  '  ]  1.  €•  SLwaicB-w^^.  So  in  S(  fubfe^ 
iprcnt  fecnc :  ^*  — W^  liave  a  nay^txipni tot  kiiqw  dpc  another,  &€•*• 

'[  '   "\      .     .    *  '    \        '*  SxEEyENI* 

»  In  fi>rtjt!cr:fc<iitrotil/"    *'"         "  .     - 

'^  Oi*vefirei'JSe  ismyfri%ey  ■  ]  fits  ^\xvk  if  099  0/ Cu" 
fid's  cam'erj^U  a  plauftble  reading,  ye^abfurd  on  CMnunadon. 
For  arc  iiCit  ^  f^rth  Cupids  carriers  t  ^hakefpeare  certably 
wrote:    •/      •  '  ''  ^      '     .'    '' 

Thisn}fXi}0tedfCupid*scarrtirfy  ; 

And  then  the  ftnfe  i<  ptbper,  and  Ac  metaphor,  which  is  all  the 
way  taken  from  thcmarbc,  entire.  Ajimk  is  a  veftlot  the'fmkll 
fraft,  employed  is*  a  cartitr  (and  fo  called)  tor  -mcnrhants, 
m*crHfei^the#orrfiahisra«^^7^  \u\    -  .# 

'' "        ♦*  Tbis 
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Fd.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  old  Jack  ?  gp  thy  ways ;  FU 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence 
of  fo  much  money 9  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee  :  Let  them  fay>  'tis  grofsly  done,  fo  it 
be  fairly  done,  ho  ifialter. 

**  This  piNKy  this  painted  foift,  tint  oodde-boat^      "- 

**  To  hang  htxj^trtf  out,  and  defy  me,  friends  \ 

**  A  well  known  man  of  war/*  ■ 
As  to  the  word  fights^  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  quotation,  it  wai 
then,  and,  for  oueht  I  know,  may  be  now,  a  common  fea-tenh* 
Sir  Richard  Hawkinv,  in  his  voyages,  p.  66,  iliys  i  **  For  once 
we  cleared  her  deck,  and  had  we  been  able  to  have  ipared  but  % 
dozen  men,  doubtkfs  we  had  done  with  her  what  we  would ;  ^ 
(he  had  no  clofe  fights,''  i.e.  if  I  underfiand  it  right,  noj^mali 
arms*  So  thaxhy  fights  is  meant  any  manner  of  defence,  either 
(hiall  arms  or  cannon.    So,  Diyden,  in  his  tragedy  of  ^ins^^jnM  r 

**  Up  with  your  FIGHT*, 

**  And  your  «^///«^j  prepare,  &c.'* 
But,  not  coniidering  this,  I  led  the  Oxford  editor  into  a  iQlly  con« 
je^re,  which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  putting  into  blsxcsx^ 
which  is  indeed  a  pcoper  place  for  it :  .  '      '        '    ^ 

**   Up  with  TOND  FRIGAT."     WABBVXTOIf.  ^ 

So,  in  The  Ladies  Privilege^  1640 ;'  **  Thefe  g^tlemen  knov 
better  to  cut  a  caper  than  a  cable,  or  bdani  a  i//r  An  the  Bordellst 
than  a  pinnace  at  fea.*^    A  finall  ialmon  is  called  a  ^mon-pink, 

Steevens, 
The  quotation  from  Dryden  might  at  leaft  have  raifed  a  fufpidou 
fi!taLt  fights  were  neither  Jhmll  arptf,  nor  camt^.  Fights  ami  net^ 
//i»fi  are  properly  joined.  Fights^  I  find,  wncloatbs  hung  round 
die  (hip  to  conceal  the  men  From  the  enemy,  and  clofejights  are 
hulk-bends^  or  any  other  ihelter  that  the  finbrick  of  a  0iip  afiords. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  He3rwood  and  Rowley's  comedy,  called  Fortune  by  Land 
and  Sea :  ■        *'  difplay'd  their  enfigns,  uf  with  aU  their  /eights^ 
their  matches  in  their  cocks,''  &c.     So,  in  the  Chrifiian  turned 
Turky  1612:  **  Lace  the  netting,  and  let  down  the  j&i6//,  make 
ready  the  (liot,  &c."  Again,  in  the  Fair  Maid  cf  the  Ir^^  1615  ; 
**  Then  now  up  'ujith your  fights  ^  and  let  your  enfigns, 
**  Blcft  with  St.  George's  crofs,  play  with  the  winds." 
^gain,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  VaUntinian: 

**         ■    while  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempeft, 
^*  And  bear  my  fights  out  bravely,  till  my  tackle 
•«  WhiiUcd  i'  th'  wind"-^ 

Enter 
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Enter  Bardolpb^ 

BittL  8lf  John,  there's  one  ihalt^f  Br6ok  ^Ttt# 
^ould  h\ti  fpcak  with  you^  and  be  acqUiinted  W\t\k 
you ;  and  hath  fent  yonr  worfhip  a  mof nifig'd  drau^ 
«f  fack* 

FaL  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Aji  fin 

Fal.  Call  hifti  ihi  [Mt  Sdrdo^Ll  Su^h  ferooks 
avc  welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  fuch  liquor^  Ah ! 
hsi !  miftrefs  Ford  and  tniftrefs  Page,  have  I  encom^ 
J>tffs*d  y6u  ?  '  go  to;  inaf 

Ri-Mer  Mardolpb^  with  tbrd  dijguis^d. 

Ford.  BJels  you,  fir. 

FaL  And  you,  iir  :  Would  you  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  prefs  with  fo  little  prepara- 
tion upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome ;  What's  your  will  ?  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolpiu 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  fpent  much; 
tny  name  is  Brook. 

FaL  Good  mafter  Brook,  I  defire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  Jrolu 

F(frd^  Good  fit  John.  I  fue  for  yours  :  *  not  td 
charge  yoU  ;  for  I  muu  let  you  undcrftand,  1  think 
myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  yeu  are:  the 

■  '*— 1"^  U\  via!]  This  cant  phrafe  of  exultation  is  common 
5n  the  old  plays.     So,  in  Blurt  Mafier  dmftahle: 

"  Fia  for  fate  !  Fortune^  lo !  this  is  all."    Steevens. 

Markham  tiies  this  word  as  one  of  the  vocal  helps  neceifary  for 
rcviTing  a  horfc*s  ipirits  in  galloping  large  rings,  when  he  grows 
flothful.  Hence  this  cant  phrafe  .(perhaps  from  the  Italian,  'uia) 
tnaj  be  nfed  on  other  occasions  to  quicken  or  pluck  up  courage. 

TOIAET. 

*  ■  not  to  charge  you  i"--^']  That  is,  not  with  a  purpofeof 

luting  you  to  cxpcnce,  ov  being  burthenfome.    JohnsonJ 

which 
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^kich  hifh  fometWfig  emboldened  mc  to  this  unfea- 
fon*d  intrufion  ;  for  they  fay,  If  money  go  before,  all 
Ways  do  He  open, 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  foldier,  fir,  and  will  on*    - 
•    Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me  :  if  you  will  help  mc  to  bear  it,  fir  John, 
take  all,  or  halt,  for  eafing  me  of  the  carriage. 

FaL  Sir,  1  know  not  how  I  may  deferve  to  be  your 
porter.  l 

Foril.  I  will  tell  you,  fir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  mafter  Brook ;  I  fliall  be  glad  to 
be  your  fervant. 

Ford.J&iTy  I  hear  you  are  a  fcholar,— I  wijl  be  brief 
with  ymi ;— and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  t6 
mej  though  I  had  never  fo  good  means,  as  defire,  to 
make  my  lelf  acquainted  with  you. .  I  fliall  difcover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  I  muft  very  much  lay  open 
mine  own  imperfedion  :  but,  good  fir  John,  as  you 
have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  un- 
folded, turn  another  into  the  regifter  of  your  own  ; 
that  I  may  pafs  with  a  reproof  the  eafier,  fith  '  you 
yourfelf  know,  how  eafy  it  is  to  be  foch  an  offended. 

FaL  Very  well,  fir ;  proceed. 

Pord.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
hulband's  name  is  Ford,. 

Fal.  Well,  fir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  lov*ct  her,  and,  I  proteft  to  you, 
beftowM  m\Kh  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  dotinig 
obfervance;  engrofs'd  opportunities  to  meet  htt; 
fee'd  every  flight  occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly 
give  me  fight  of  her  ;  ncH:  only  bbUght  many  prefents 
to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know 
what  flie  would  have  given  :  briefly,  I  have  purfued 
her,  as  love  hath  purlued  me  ;  which  hath  been,  on 
the  wing  of  all  occafions.     But  whatfoever  I  have 

>  *— -//^  ]  )•  e.  Since.    Steevens. 

merited, 
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merited,  cither  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed*, 
I  am  fure,  1  have  received  none ;  unlefs  experience 
be  a  jewel ;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate  j 
and  that  hath  taught  mc  to  fay  this : 

Jjyoe  like  aJhadowjlieSj  wbenfubJlMcetovepurfues^ 
Purfuing  that  that  files  j  Mdfiying  what  purfues. 

FaL  Have  you  received  no  promife  of  fatisfadioa 
at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

FaL  Have  you  importuned  her  to  fuch  a  purpofe  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  (]faality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  houfe,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground  ;  fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice,  by  miftaking 
the  place  where  I  ereded  it. 

FaL  To  what  purpofe  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  fay,  that,  though  fhe  appear  honeft  to  me, 
yet,  in  other  places,  fiie  ehlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far, 
that  there  is  Ihrewd  conftruftion  made  of  her.  Now, 
fir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpofe :  You  area 
gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  difcourfc* 
of  great  admittance  %  authentic  in  your  place  and 
perlqn,  generally  allowed  *  for  your  many  war-like, 
court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

FaL  Ofir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  knowit : — Thereis money ; 
fpcnd  it,  fpend  it ;  fpend  more ;  fpend  all  I  have; 
i)nly  give  mc  fo^nuch  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it, 

♦  jg//<^— 3  i.  c.  reward.    SoSpenferi 

**  A  rofy  garland  wa«  the  vidor't  mceJJ*    Steevens. 

*  of  frrtat  oiimittaMee^ — ]  i.e.  admitted  into  all»  or  the 
gveaieft  companiei.    Steevens. 

^  yncrally  aUow$d  ^        ]  jilUwed  it  affrwed.    So  in 

JC.  Lemr: 

4«  if  youf  fwcet  (Way 

♦*  AlUw  obcdieocc,  ^pc.**    Steeveki. 

as 


QF    WINDS  OR.  ^S$ 

i%  tQ  lay  au  amiable  fiege  to  the  honcfty  of  this  Ford's, 
wife  ;  ufe  your  art  of  ,w^ng,  win  her  to  confent  to 
you  ;.  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as  foon  as  any, 
'  FaL  Would  it  apply  weU  to  the  vehemence  of  your' 
alFedtion,  that  I  mould  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
fnethinks^  you  prelcribc  to  yourfelf  very  prepofte- 
roufly. 

Ford.  O,  underftand  my  drift  ?  Ihe  dwells  fo  fc* 
curely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
ofipy  foul  dares  notprefent  itfelf ;  Ihe  is  too  bright 
td  be  looked  againft.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  defires  had  ^  inftance' 
and  argument  to  commend  themfelves ;  I  could  drive 
Ijer  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity  •,  her  reputation,^ 
her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thoufand  other  her  defences, 
which  now  axe  too  too.ftrongly  embattled  againft  me : 
What  fay  you  to't,  fir  John  ?   . 

Fal.  Matter  Brook,  I  will  firft  make  bold  with  your 
money;  next,  give  mc  your  hand;  and  laft,  as  I  am 
i  jeentleman,  you  Ihall,  if  you  wilt,  enjoy  Ford'^s  wife, 
^orj.  O  good -fir  f 
'  Pal.  Matter  Brook,  I  fay  you  fhalh 

fori/.  Want  no  money,  fir  John,  you.lhall  want 
itone. 

Fal^  Want  no  miftrefs  Ford,  matter  Brook,  you 
fhall  want  hone.  1  Ihall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you) 
by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to 
me,  her  affiftant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I 
fay,  I  fhall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  elevisn ;  for 
at  that  time  the  jealous  rafcally  knave,  her  hutt^and^ 
will  be  fortK.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  ihall 
know  how  I  fpeed. 

Ford.  I  am  bleft  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  fir  ? 

**  '^in&znce  an  J  argument'^^  Infimncext  example.    Johnson. 
•  — ^  the  w<irJ  of  her  puntj',—-]  i.  c.  ThcV(f^f/of  it. 

SxfifiVSNS* 

Fal 
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FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cwkoldly  knave !  I  kmw 
him  not :— yet  I  wrong  him  td  call  him  poor ;  they 
fay,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  mafles  of  money; 
for  the  which,  his  wife  feems  to  me  well-favour'd.  I 
Mrillufe  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer  ; 
and  there's  my  harveft-homc. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  fir ;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  faw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  falt-butter  rogat !  I 
will  ilare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  ^yill  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel ;  it  Ihail  hang  like  a  meteor  o^er  the  cuck* 
old*s  horns  :  matter  Brook,  thou  flialt  know,  I  will 
predominate  over  the  peafant,  and  thou  fhalt  lye  with 
his  wife. — Cometomefoon  at  night: — Ford's  a  knave, 
'  and  I  will  aggravate  his  ftile ;  thou,  mafter  Brook^ 
flialt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold : — come  to  mc 
foon  at  night.  [£an7. 

Ford.  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rafcal  is  this !— My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who  fays, 
this  is  improvident  jealoufy  ?  my  wife  hath  fent  to 
him,  the  hour  is  fix'd,  the  match  is  made :  Would  any 
man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
falfe  woman  !  my  bed  fhall  be  abus'd,  my  coffers  ran- 
fack'd,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  mall  not  only 
receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  ftand  under  the 
adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does 
me  this  wrong.  Terms !  names !— Amaimon  *  founds 

well ; 

•  — <T«//  I  ivill  aggravate  his  ftilc: — ]  Stile  is  a  phrafc  from 
the  herald's  office.  FalftafF  means,  that  he  'UjtU  aJd  more  titles  f 
thojk  he  already  enjoys.     So,  in  Hey  wood's  GoUen  Age^  i6i  i  : 

**  I  will  create  lord  of  a  greater^/^.** 
Againy  in  Spenfer's  Faety^een^  b.  v.  c.  2, 

**  As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  contain 

**  Your  honour*8^/i^,  that  is^  your  warlike  (hield.** 

Steevens. 

*  Ml  Amatmon"  Barhafortj  ]  The  reader  who  is  cu- 
rious to  know  any  particulars  concerning  ihefe  dserooos.  may  fiad 
them  in  Reginald  Scott's  hfuentarie  of  the  Names^  Shapesy  P§werS^ 
Government^  and  EffeSls  of  Devils  and  Spirits^  of  their  fever al  Stig^ 

ntrits 
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well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbafon,  well ;  yet  they  are 
devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiencjs  :  but  cuckold  t 
wittol  f  cuckold  t  the  devil  himfelf  hath  not  fuch  a 
name.  Page  is  an  af$^  a  fecure  afo;  he  will  truft  his 
wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather  truft  a 
Fleming  with  my  butter,  parfon  Hugh  the  Welch- 
man  with  my  cheefe^  an  Irishman  with  my  a^u^  vita? 
bottle  %  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than 
my  wife  with  herfelf ;  then  fhe  plots,  then  flie  rugii- 
aajes,  then  ihe  devifes ;  and  what  they  think  iq  tl^ir 
hearts  they  may  effed,  they  will  break  their  heartt 
but  th^y  will  effeft*  Heaven  be  prais'd  for  my  jea- 
ioufy  J — ^  Eleven  otloclc  the  hour ; — I  wiH  prevent 
this,  deteft  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  FalftaffV  and 
iaugh  at  Page  :  I  will  about  it ; — better  three  hours 
too  foon,  than  a  minute  too  late*  Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuck- 
old !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  [£:v/A 

ifories  mid  Degrees^  ^  ftrange  Dtfcomfe  tvorfb  the  nadingy  p»  |^7» 
&c.  Prom  hence  it  appears  that  Amalmon  was  king  tf  the  Eaji^ 
and  Barbatos  a  great  countie  or  earle.     Steevens* 

^  An  Ir^man  with  my  aqua  mta  botde,— — }    HieywQod^ 

IB  hb  Challenge  for  Beauty^  1^3^)  mentions  tbiloveof  a^iuavit^ 
as  chara£tcrimc  of  the  Iri/h: 

**  The  Briton  he  mcthcglin  quaffs, 
«*  The  Iri/b^  a^ma  nfita.^ 
By  aqua  nnta^  was^  I  behcve  unilerflood,  not  bnmdir»  but  uT" 
quebaughy  for  which  the  Iri(h  have  been  long  cekbratea*    So,  vat 
Marfton's  Male  content^  r6o4  : 

**  The  Dutchmjm  for  a  drunkard, 

**  The  Dane  for  golden  locks, 
•*  The  Ir\Jbman  for  tifquehangh^ 

**  The  Frenchman  For——"    Malone. 
^  -^Eleveuo^clock-r-]    Ford  fhould  rather  h«re  liiid /«  tfV/#fl  : 
the  time  was  between  ten-^  and  eleven  ;  and  his  impatient  fufpicw^ 
was  not  likely  to  flay  beyoad  the  time*    Johmsom* 


SCENE 


S-  C    E    N    E       HI.' 

EiOer  earns  andilb^iy^  ^.    .-/  : 
■■Caiui.  JkckRiigby!   /     ',";  %     ,,      ';;,    '       . 

J?w.  Sir.  .       .  a      .         .s. 

t3i/«5.  V£t  is  dfe 'dock,  Jick?,  ^ 

Rug.  'Tis  paft  the  hour,  fir,  thk  fir  Hiigh  pn>- 
inis'i  to  meet.  „  ,  ^  ^  .^;, 

Coins.  By  gar,  he  ha^Tave;  Bjis.  fp^l,  dat  he  is  no 
come ;  he  has.pfay  his  PAle  veU/idat  he  is^o>come: 
b3r^r.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dwUl  already/ if  *he  >c 

come.  '  ^,  .1 

Ru^.  He  is  wife,  fir  i  he  fcww,  your  \forlhip  would 

kill  him,  if  he  eame.  , .  ; 

Gjm.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  fo  as  I  vifl 
jcill  hiro^  '  T^ke  ybvr  hi^itr;  Jack ;  I  vlll  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  fir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Catus.  Virian-a,  take  your tapifen  •'  ' 

Rug.  iForbear ;  here's  company.  ,      n         .... 

Enter  jF^,  SMkw,  Sknder^  and  Pare. 

.  Hoji.  'Blefs  thee,  bully  do^ShDE.    .  .  i  '    ^ 

Shal.  'Save  you,  mafter  doftdr  Caiite.     ' 
.    Page.  Now,  good  mafter  dodor ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  fir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two^  tree,  four,  eomc 
for? 

Hofi.  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foin*,  to  t« 

thee 


thcj/^/«,— 1  T<>^/«,  I  believe,  i^  the  and- 
kmg  a  thruft'in  fencing^  or  tilting.    So  u  Tk 


♦  r— to  fee  the) 
entterm  for  making 
wififjrmanefHogfdoH.xbi^i. 

**  I  had  my  wards,  znifoins^  anStptarttr  Mows*'' 

^  ilgim. 


thee  traverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there;  to  fee 
thee  pais  thy  gunto,  idby  fteclc-^,  tl^  roverfe,  thy  dif- 
tancej,  thy  montant.  Is  be  dead^  my  Ethiopian  .^  Is 
he  dead,  my  FrancifcO'^*  hQ^r^^uHy  f  What  fays  my 
jEfculapins  ?  my  Galen  ?  *  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha ! 
is  he  dead)  buUy  9tSle  t  ?.  ^  £)e  dtad  } 

Caius*  By  gar,  he  is  dc  coward  Jaekprieft  of-, the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  ihew  his  face.  '    ^   .       ^ 

Hoft.  Thou  art  a  'Cftihliaa  Jdng,:  Urirol  I  ,He^ 
ofprcac^  my  boy !    .         !»     , .   .  '        ,  '[   ^ 

'G^9I^ 

^*    '         wp#  «^y  4u^Uft       •    ^ '  "       --^ 

«*  Should  Mfify  thtffilMeupc^  mo  tlhasi     1    .!  .    ^^:  > 

•^HwwfhltAelmiu*^    .;  ,  {  ;:-   ■  >• 

Spenfer,  in  his  Faery  j^^,  often  ufes  the  word  fiin^  ^  $6  lii 
b.  ii.  c.  8  :-    ^  ^  V     .       ,  .,.,::' 

•       4^And'ftrook  ani' j^^,  and  laA*d''otitra?gooufly*^ 
Agam,  in  Holinflied :  p.  833:  ''  Firfl  ^tfiOtft  with  hwl^^ettn^ 
te."  •  StebvenI.    :    *  ■-  -    —    —       ',    :  .  . 

, »  .f^.Ui]ft/|^4^— .}  $tDclLi$  a  com^ption  p(/fsfsia^  ItaL  troi^ 
which  language'  the  technkal  teHnt' (hat  fpuqwi  ,^re  l^kewiib 
adopted,    oteevens*  -■■-  '^        "- 

^ j»v  /^/^/  rfOieff^'^^'^y  itihwijd  :be  ncmembcr!4,  to 

make  this  Joke  relifh,  -that  tho  ^Uer  tree  has  »d  Awr/*  I  Tuppofc 
this  expremon  was  made  lilcLpf  in  oppo^tion  to  tfa^  common  one, 
heart  ^  oak.    SteeVEns.  '^  ...     v. 

7  bully^iJ/tf/zf  — :-]  The  teafon  why  Caius  is  called  bully 

Stale^  and'uftenvaftfi  Urtn'a!\  m^ft  be  fufficieKitiy  obvknis  to  eveiy 
reader,   and  efpecially  to  thofe   whofe  credulity  and  weakne& 
have  enrolled  them  ambag  v)he  padcfftt^'of  xh«pi^nt  ^Wwm» 
empiric,   who  odk.  himfelF  poBor  Alexander  Mayeribach* 
'         •  .[    \.  Steevens. 

■  ^-.^-^CaJliUan j  SifT.  HSnmtfr  reads  tafdalian^  as  ufed 

corruptedly  for  Cflf«r  A* /tm,' Johnson.  :  -    :^ 

•  Cafti^fin^*^SiifioplaHy  l^ke  Gataian^  appear  in  our  author's 
time  to  have  been  cant  terms.  I  have  met  with  them  in  mote  t^a^ 
one  of  ihjojd.  comedies..  60^  in  a  dcfcriptioq  of  the  ^r/?wr^tf  in- 
troduccc^  m  the  Stately  Moral  of  the  Three  Lorjs  of  London^  >  5  9^  • 
-  •     •     ii  To  carry  as  it  were  a  carelefs  regard 

**  Of  thefe  Caftilians^  and  their  accuftomM  bravado.** 
Again^rr-"  To  pa^ly  with  tha  proud  CVT/?i^*4«J**'     ^    . 
1  fuppofe  Cajiltian  was  the  cant  term  for  Spaniard  in  g(^ncral.  .    , 
*""'"'  Ste^vews.' 

**  Thou  arLa,p^>yi (/<y.  jln^^  XJrinal  !*■  quoth  mine  hoft  to  Df • 
Caius,    I  belfeve  tliis  was  a  popular  ilur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who 
Vol.  I.  U  were 


9^        ^fERE;Y  wiTirsr 

C^i(%  L  pray .  you  b^tr  TitMb  tkat  pie  hat  Skf 
fix  or  feven,  twQ»  tree  hours  for  him,,  and  he  is  «» 

SbaL  He  is  the  wifer.n^n^  mailer  doEtar  t^  he  is  » 
cufCF  of  6xal6vaiMl  you  a  curer  of  IkKtin-;.  if  yoir 
fliouM  figfat^iyai^gci  agaiaft  the  haiE^  of  yclur  profef^ 
hms :  is  it  not  true,  mafter  Page  > 

Page^  Mafter  Shallonry.  yon  have  yettrieif  ^een  s 
l^t'ightdr^*  thqugh  i¥>w  a  man  of  peaoe^ 

4$%j/^  Body-kins,  mafter  Page^hough  l^qow  tee  eld^^ 
Jliid  of  the  peace,  if  I  fee  a  fword  out,  my  fioger 
itches  to  make  one ;  though  we  are  juftices,:.aiid  doc* 
(jors,  aad  churchmen,  mafter  Ptee,  we  hav?  fome 
fait  of  our  youth  in  us  ;  we  are  the  ^bps>  q(  \iiomen^ 
mafter  P^«^' 

fage.  ^\s  true,  mafter  Shallcnv^ 

Skal.  It  will  be  found  fo,  mafter  Page^  Matter* 
doctor  Caius,  L  am  come  to  fetch  you  home^  I  ani 
faorirof  the  peace :  you  have  ftew'<^  yourfiplf  a  wife 
phyfician,  aadSirHugh  hath  ftewn  him^hf  a  wife 

i^Fcre  held  ip  grear  contempt  after  the  bufioeTs  of  ^Arms^ 
Thu^  we  have  a  Treatife  Faranctkal^  lofHrein  is  Jbe^\}ed  tbt  rlA^ 
ki*ay  to  refifi  the  Caftilian  king  :*  ahd  a  fonnet,  prefixed  to  Lea^i  M' 
J[9uer  to  the  Untruths  fublljbed  in  Spqin^  in  gUrit  of  tbtir  faffrfei' 
KiHory  atchievcd  agaii^ft  our  Englifb  Htnucy  begin$  :- 

**  Thou  fc^4  Cqfiilian  king!^'  9^  fo  in  other  places* 

Fakmek.^ 

Mr,  Farmer**  oWervation  b  juft^  Dbn  PhUij^thc  Second,  af-' 
fe6ted  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  but  the  realms  of  Spain  would^ 
not  agree  to  It,  aqdonly  ftyled  him  }^\iBL^»f  Qafiik  ai^d  Lcx>ny  kc^ 
and  fo  he  wrote  himfelf.  His  cruelty  and  ambitipug  viewi  upoi^-' 
other  ftates,  rendered  him  univerlally  detailed*  The  Ga/iili^ns^ 
icing  defccnded  chiefly  from  Jews  ana  Moors,  were  deen^ed  to  b^ 
•fa  malign  and  perverfe  difpofition;  and  hence  perhaps,  thetcm^ 
Cajilian  became  opprobrious.  I  have  cxtraded  this  note  friwa  vtr 
©Id  pamphlet,  called  The  Spanjh  Pilrrimcy  which  Thave  reafon  tor 
fuppoTe  is  the  iame  difcourfe  with  the  Treatifi  Far^tuiiotl^^voieA'^ 
tioned'by  Dr.  Farmer.    Tollet.- 

^  ■■  ^gainit  the  ^tf/r  &c.l  This  phrafe  is  provef^ial,  29^% 
taken  from  broking  the  ^<j/r  of  animals  a  contrary  way  to  that  ia 
Vhicb  it  grows*-.  Wft  upw  %  apinft  the  griH^,.    St£E  vei* s. 

r  *"-  anik 


ii^  patleot  chTUrcbiiuui  t  yo«  muft  go  with  me^  maf** 
ter  dodor.  ^    . 

i/gf.  Pardon>  gucft  jufticc  i — A  word,  monfieut 
^nK>ck''^¥acen 

Caw.  Mock^TMef !  Tatisdat^  < 

•  iij^i  Mdck^wat6r>  in  our  Engliih  todgue^  is  va^ 
lour,  bullv4 

C^uSk  ay  galr>  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  2$ 
de  Engliflunant — Scurvyjack*dpg*prieft !  by  gar^ 
me  vitf  eut  his  ears* 

H^^  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  buHy*^ 

Qgms^  Clapper*de-claw  I  vat  is  dat  f 

ffif/l.  That  is,  be  will  make  thee  amends^ 
^rCaiitA  By  gar,  me  do*  look^  he  ihall  clapper-d^-^ 
elaw  me;  for,  by  gar,  me  vili  have  it* 

Hqft.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to*t;  or  let  Him  wag» 

(Hahu  Me  tartk  you  for  dat* 
:  Hbfi.  And  moreover,  bully ,-*Butfirft,maftergueft'i 
(and  mailer  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frttgmore.    •         ^JfiJe  to  thm^ 

P4igi.  Sir  Hugh  is  there^  is  he } 

H^^  He  is  there :  fee  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  Bring  the  dodor  about  the  fields :  will  it  do 
Well? 

Shal.  We  will  ao  it. 

^  Adieu,  good  mafter  doftor* 
J  J  '  lExeuni  PagCp  Shaibw^  and  Shtderi 

^  -— ,fr^i*wtffff .]  The  hoft  mettis,  1  beltere,  to  reflet  oti 
Itelniplfcdkm  ofuriiit«  which  made  n  coiifidenibfe  part  of  fruGd'^ 
cal  phjikk  in  that  timei  yet  I  do  not  well  fee  the  moaning  of 
mock-water*   Johnson. 

•  Perhaps  by  mock*wattr  ia  meant —-rfwwr/fr/^i7»  Tho^Affr  of  % 
gem  is  a  tecAnical  tertn*  So  in  Tlm^ft^  aft  L  fc»  i :  **  *  bcteia 
:i  nvater^  lock  you."  Mock-wsi^  may  therefore  figmfV  a  thing  0/ 
gt  conntaf^k  /i^#i  To  m$ck^  howev^er,  b  Anfoit^  ana  Cltopatra^ 
undoubtedly  fignifies  to  fUy  wkh%  Shake^xMre  may  therefore 
illiM^  to  rtprcftnt  Caiuaaa  ooeto  Mfliettia  iyri>Mi/wa8  aplayaking* 

Stitv^sira* 

V  %  Caius* 
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Cabis.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  prieft ;  for  he  fpeak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Vage,  '      ' 

/ftjjf.  Let  him  die  :  but,  nrft,  IheatH  thy  impa- 
tience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmorcj  I  will  bring 
thee  where  miftrefs  Anhe  Page  is,  at  a  farm-houfe  a 
feafting ;  and  thou  fhalt  woo  her :  *  Cry'd  game,  faid 
I  well? 

Caiits, 
'  In  old  edmoDt, 

.11  IwiiJ  ^itg  ^hee  where  AnuePage  is^  at  afarm^b^ufe  a 
feafiing'y  and  thou  fialt  <ivoo  ber :  cry*d  gamk^  /at J I  well  f^  Mr. 
Theobald  alters  this  nonftofe  to  try* J  game  ^  that  is,  to  nonfenfe 
of  a  worfe  complexion.  Shakefpeare  wrote  and  pointed  thus,  cry 
AIM,  /aiJ  I  well T  i.  e*  conlent  to  it,  approve  of  it.  Hetc  doc  I 
made  a  good  propofal  ?  for  to  cty  aim  figniiiet  to  confent  to,  or  ap- 
prove of  any  thing.  So  again  in  this  play :  And  to  tbefe  vioUnt 
froceedtHgs  all  my  neighbours  Jball  CHY  AIM,  i.  e.  approve  tbcsn. 
And  again,  in  King  Jdhn^  a6t  II.  ic.  ii: 

**  It  ill  becomes  this  prefence  to  cry  aim 
.  •*  Tothcfcill-tuncd  repetitions." 
i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.  Th^  phrafe  mms  takei^ 
originally,  froni  archery.  When  any  one  had  challenged  anoth^ 
to  (hoot  at  the  butts,  (the  perpttual  diverfion,  as  well  as  exercifej,! 
c^  that  time)  th^  ^nders-by  ufed  to  fay  one  to  the  other,  ,Crf  aim^ 
I.  e.  accept  the  challenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcl^,  in.^ 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn^  a«St  V.  make  the  Duke  fey :  ,  ^     ^ 

**  mtift  I  ay  AlHE  ^  [  ^    ^, 

**-  To  this  unbeaid  of  infolenctf  ?" 
i.  e.  encoiit^e  it,  aqd  agrbe  to  the  requefl  of  the  duely  which  one; 
of  his  fubjedb  had  infolently  demanded  s^sdnft'  the  other#— ^Biit 
bere  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fenfelefs  ecUftors,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  the  phrafe.  Cry  aim^  read  it  thus : 

<*  muil  I  cry  ai-me,** 

as  if  it  was  a  note  of  interjc^on.    So  agun,  Mai&nger,  in  his 
Guardian  : 

•*  I  will  CRY  AIM,  and  in  another  room 
^       **  Determine  of  my  vengeance**- 
And  again,  in  his  Renegado : 

^  to  play  the  pander 

**  To  the  viceroy's  loofe  embraces,  and  cry  aim,  ' 

**  While  he  by  force  or  flattery" 
But  theOxibrd  editor  transforms  it  to  Cod  o*  the  Game;  and  hU 
improvements  of  Shakefpeare*s  language  abound  with  thefe  mo- 
dern elegancieaof  fpeech,  {\Mch  as  mynheerif  iuU-haitingSy  &c. 

Warburtom. 
Dr. 
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Coins.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  Ihall  procure-a  you  de  good  gueft, 

de 

Dr.  Warburton  U  right  in  hi?  explanation  of  ay  aim^  and  in 
itippofing  that  the  phrafe  was  taken  from  archery ;  but  is  certainly 
wrong  in  the  particular  practice  which  he  afligns  for  the  original  of 
k»  It  feems  to  have  been  the  office  of  the  aim-critr^  to  g^ve  notice 
'  to  the  archer  when  he  was  within  a  proper  diftance  of  his  mark,  or 
in  a  direct  line  with  it,  and  to  point  out  why  he  failed  to  flrike  itp 
Zo^'mAU'slqftlyLuJl^  xb^^i 

**  lie  gives  me  atm^  I  am  three  bows  too  (hort; 

**  I'll  come  up  nearer  next  time,** 
Kffixi^\Tk'VittoriaCiitojfth4na^  1$.12: 

**  VWfive  atmtoyowy  , 

**  And  tell  how  near  you  (hoot.** 
Agtiin,  in  the  Sfan(/b  Gipjft^  by  Rowley  and  Middleton,  1653  : 
**  Though  I  am  fto  great  mark  m  refpe£t  of  a  huge  butt,  yet  I  caii 
tell  you,  great  bobbers  have  (hot  at  me,  and  ihot  golden  arrows ; 

but  I  mylclf^tfv^  aim  thus: wi(Je,  fourT>ows;  ihdrt,  three 

and  a  half,  &c?*  Again,  in  Green's  Tu  ^oque:  (no  date) 
-**  Well  ftandby,  SLnd  give  aim^  and  holoo  if  you  hit  the  clckit." 
A^in,  ih  Jarvis  Markham's  Engliflf  Arcadia^   1607;    *<  Thou 

finiling-<i/»»-fT/^  at  princes' fall."    Again,  ibid*  ♦* while  her 

own  creatures,  XxVe  aim-criers^  beheld  her  mifchance  with  nothing 
but  lip-pity.**  In  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities^  p.  402,  a 
book  is  mentioned,  aWtd  ^^  Ayme  for  Finfiurie  Archers^  or  an  AU 
phabetical  Tabk/of  the  name  of  every  Mark  in  the  fame  Fields, 
.with  their  true  DiJUnceSy  both  by  the  Map  and  the  Dimenfuration 
of  the  Line,  &c.  1 594*"  Shakefpeare  ufes  the  phrafe  again  in 
the  Two  Gentlemei$pfFcroHa^  fgenethclafl,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  to  encourage: 

**  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  vows.** 
So,  in  The  Fal/grave^  by  W^  Smith,  1615  : 

**  Shame  to  us  all  if  we  give  aim  to  that.'* 
ioj  in  the  Revenger* s  Tragedy ^   1608  : 

*•  A  mother  to  give  aim  to  her  own  daughter  I'* 
The  ori^nai  and  literal  meaning  of  this  exprefSon,  may  be  af- 
certained  from  fome  of  tHe  foregoing  examples,  and  its  figurative 
one  from  the  red ;  for  as  Dr.  Warburton  oblerves,  it  can  mean 
l&othing  in  thefe  later  inftances,  hwi  to  confent  tOy  af^rove^  or  «i- 
ftf«r<»f^.— It  is  not,  however,  the  reading  of  Shaicfpeare  in  the 
.pafiage  before  us,  and  therefoi^,  we  muft  ftrive  to  produce  fome 
Jenfe  from  the  words  which  we  find  there— '^TyV^rtf/w/. 

We  yet  fay,  in  colloquial  language,  that  fuch  a  one  'is^game-^ 
or  gam  to  the  hqck*  There  is  furely  no  need  of  blaming  Theo« 
|>a^s  emendation  mth  fuch  feverity.    Ciy^dgame^  pight  mean, 

U  3  in 
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4e  cart,  de  knight,  de  lorcb,  de  gentfemei^  wy^^ 

Hoft.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  a^verf^fjr  toward 
^nnc  Page  4  faid  I  well  ?  -   "**  ^*  ^    ' 


Anne 


Caius/^y  gar,  Yis  ^iod  j  vdl  faid^ 

Jk/l.  Let  us  wag  then.  ^^* 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  JacJk  Ri^gby^    [fiw«fc 


A  C  T    III.      SCENE    I. 

Fragmcre. 

Enter  Evans  and  Simfk. 

J^a^  I  pray  you  now,  good  mafter  ^cnder^s  fcnr* 
ing*man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  whicli 
way  have  you  looked  for  jfhafter  Caius,  that  calh 
himfelfI)aaoro/P>&j^i/:^;     ' 

mtho^e^ys-tfrtfiji^dhuck^  oii«wLo\»wa«wcllfaK>wiibyilit 
Import  of  his  ollaBtry,  is  he  could  have  bceii'by  ftockmati0»m 
That,  mTr^tiusandCrefiJa: 

♦♦  On  whofc  bright  croft,  feoic,  with  her  lD!ld%  O  yts^ 

**  Cries^  this  is  he/' 
Again,  in  Ms  wU  that  inds  wf//,  aft  II.  fc,  i ; 

i<  —  findivhatyoufcdc, 

**  That'  feme  may  ciyy&u  Uui*^^ 
Agftin,  in  Ford's  Lover's  ^efainhoi^^  1629 : 

**  Agull>  9Xi^tnxitfgJ^\hyfr0ckniatiim^^ 

hgm,  in  King  Lear:  " A  ^nhun^d  priac*'*    A^,  hi 

S'roilusandCreJUa:  ** 

"  Thou  ^npro€Jaim^d^  fool,  I  think.'* 
Cockof  the  game i  however,  is  not,  as  pr.  WtobtHton  pnaiitnic* 
it,  a  m^rm  elegan^ofjpeech,  for  it  itfoux|d  in  Wamcr's  J^ma 
Mt^laad^  1602  :  b.  xn.  c.  74.  **  This  r^if  ^^  game^  and  (a» 
might  feeme)  this  hen  of  that  fame  fether.^'  Again,  in  the  Mar* 
tiiUMaid^  hy  B.  and  Fletcher : 

**  Oh  craven  chicken  of  a  cock  #•  iV  gAtiu^ 
And  in  many  o^ur  pUripes,    SrEETSNa* 


,  9^  hbtiff  fir^  'thjePkt3r-wiry,:riw  Park^war^ 
'cyery  way ;  old  Windfor  way^  and  evoy  wi^  but  tfiic 
town  way^ 

Eva.  Imoft  fdiemently  deiirc  ypu,  you  will  a)|b 
dook  that  way^   , 

Sim.  I  will,  fit. 

Eva.  Tlefs  my  foul!  ]fow  foil  of  cholcril  an\, 
rand  trempliDg  of  mi/id  it-^  ikaU  be  glad^  it  at  have 
•<leceiv'd  me :  how  meJaRcJEkOlids  J  am  !*^I  will  knog 
•Jiis  urinals  about  his  knftir^s  tKfibird^  whin  I  have 
!good  opportunities  rfbr  the  'te^tkLr-j-i^pkft  tn^  Ibul! 

^£yjhauamri99rs§  fowhofejidk 
Mehdious  birMJin^  tM/dftgab ; 
There  will  we  Mke  our  feds  ofr(^es^ 
Jind  a  thoufoiJ  vrMffr^mijKjj^* 

«  -— *Af  P/itfy-TOtfrji,— — J  TheddedidQiisTeMl,  ^Pitfif 
ivard^  the  modem  editors  the  Pitfif'<waiy.  .ThevS^  nowjio  place 
that  anfwers  to  either  naniQ^^  mndfor.  The  author  might  po(^ 
^bly  have  writtta  th^>Cify^)d*4j  i.  «•  tot^ahls  Lt^nilon.  Pr/y^ 
<  ^jtHtrd  mighty  howev^,  fig^  fame  ftnall  dilMft  in  th6  tdim.wbick 
Is  i^ow  forgotten.    Steeveus. 

^  ^jJImMow  rivtr$;  &C.:]  This  is  Mrt  of  ik  beftotlfid  little,  poem 
•f  the  author'r;  tyhicit  imm,  and  the  anfwet  to  It,  .the  lOMfac 
iW^snot  be  difploft^to^wd  here. 

The  FqfioHdte  ihephefito  his  Love. 

Come  Uv«e  wkh  hie^  iW  bi.itty  Itftrt;, 
And  w^c  will  all  the  j)liafttt^  ttrove 
>  That  hills  and  tallies,  dale  and  field. 
And  all  the  eraggy-mottfitaiM  Yield. 
There  will  wfc  fit  Bptoii  firti  rocks, 
And  fee  the  fliephatls  feed  their  ftotks,  , 

By  (hallow  rivers,  hf  wUtaife  fills 
IV^lodious  birds  fihg  madnsrals  : 
'  There  will  I  iAak6  thee  beds  of  roTeS 

With  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  .and  a  larcle 
10ibraidB^!d  all  with  leares  a£  injnrdfti 

y  4       '  Agowi> 
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^ercy  on  me!  I  have  a  great  difpofidoiu  to  oy^ 

JMelo£aus  birds fit^  madrigals ;  — 
JVhen  as  I  fat  in  Babyhn 
Jnd  a  tboujand  vragrant  p(fies. 


AgowD  nuide  of  the  fineft  vtocA^ 
Waich  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fnr  Hned  Hippen  fer  tb#  cold. 
With  buckler  of  the  pureft  gold  i 
A  belt  of  ftraWj  and  vry  bucU, 
With  coral  daips,  and  amber  fhids : 
And  if  thefe  pleafures  may  thee  movct 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love* 
Thy  filver  difhes  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat^ 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  tbee  and  me. 
The  (hepherd  fwains  (hall  dance  and  fing» 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning : 
Jf  theie  delights  thy  mind  may  move  *, 
Then  live  with  me,  an4  be  my  love. 

Ithe  Nymph's  Reffy  to  the  Shepherd, 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  ihe^erd^s  tongue, 
Thefe  pretty  pleaufures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
But  time  drivee  flocks  from  held  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  g^ow  ^d^ 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  ^mphun  of  cares  to  Qome  t 
The  flowen  do  fade,  and  wanton  fiddt 
To  wayward  winter  reckonixig  yields : 
A  honey  ton^e,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  fpring,  but  forrow  s  fall. 
Thy  gowns,  th]^  (hoes,  thy  bedsof  rofes,. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  pofies. 
Soon  bre^  foon  wither,  foon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reafon  rotten. 
I'hy  beltof  ibraw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  cbifps^  and  amber  ftuds  i 


Simp, 


M 
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5/>//>.  Yonder  Ke  is  coming,  tnis  wajr^  .fir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He*s ^?vrlc^tt]0p  :-* — ^-'  .   '^  ^-  - 

l^caven  profper  the  right ! — rW^at  weapons  is  he  ? 

^  Simp.  No  weaponSy.fir;.^XhQr«.comcsLni|  jjiafter, 
piafter  Shallow^*  apc^' another  ge.ntlerxiia  from^ Frog- 
more,  over  the  ftile,  this  i^^ay^:  ?i^c^;-:t  tf    \  —^\ 

*  Eva. 

All  thefe  in  me  Jia  meaQs  can  move 

To  come  to  ^thee,  and  be  thy  love.    \ 

What  fhould  ^afs  talk  of xiamwes  then', 

Of  better  meat  thanV  fit  for  mCfl  ? 

Thefe  ?re  but  vain  :»4iiat's  ©tilj?  good 

Which  God  hath  blefs'd^  and  feni  for  food;'        \ 

But  could  youth  iafty-andlove  ftill  breed,  ^     "  ;, 

Had  joys  qo  idafie^  and  age  no  need ; 

Then  thefe  delights  n»y  mind  might  move  ,' 

To  live  wi^  thee,  andrbe  thy  love. 

Thefe  two  poems,  which  Dn  Warburton  gives  to  Shakefpeare, 
;ure,  by  writers  nearei;th^t  time,  d\^fedof,-:on^t^Marlow,  the 
other  to  Rafei^h. ;  TFh^y  are  read  m  different  copies  with  great 
y^rigdons/  JoHN$p%        :  .      r  .       ' 

In  EngJand^s  tielicony  a  colkft^n  of  love-verfes-  pnnted  in 
Shalcefpcarc's  life-time,  -viz,  in  1600,  the  firjftof  them  is  given  ta 
Marlow,  (he  fecond  to  a  perfon  unknow^i  \  and  Dr.  Percy,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  RtUquts  ^Ancient  EngUJhP/fitiy^  obferyesj.that 
there  is  good  reafp^^itobelifryethat  (not Shakefpeare,  butJChriflo- 
pher  Marlow  wrote  the  fong,  and  fir  Waker  Raleigh  the  Nympb^s 
Jlcply :  for  fo  we  are  pofi^vely  affurediby  Ifa^  W^ton,  -a  writer 
of  fomc  credit,  whcr  ha)  inferted  them  both  in  his  CmnpUalAnglery 
under  the  character  of  ^\  Th^t  fmooth  (bog  which  was  made  by 
l^it  MarlpWy  now  at  leaft  fifty  yeassa^  ;    and  an  anfwytr  to  ir, 

which  W9S  made  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  vounger  day» 

Old  fafliioned  poetiy,  but  choicely  good."  -  See  the  Reliquei^  &c. 
vol.1,  p.  218,  221,  third  p4it. 

In  Shakefpeare's  foni^ets,  printed  \rf  Jaggard,  1  $99,  this  poem 
is  attributed  to  Shakefpeare.    Mr.  Malone,  however,  obferves, 
that  *^  What  (bems  to  afcevtatOx  it  to  be  Marlowe^s,  is,  tliat  one 
of  the  Imes  is  found  (and  not  as^e  tpotation)  in  a  play  of  his— T'ifttf 
74PW  of  Malta  \    which,  though  not  printed  till  1633,  ^^^^  have 
been  written  before  15 Qj,  as  he  died  in  that  year."     ,  .   .      * 
•  -  4i ' TKou  in  tho(e  groves,  by  Djs  abpve, 
"  Slmit  Uve  wUb  me^  and  be  my  love.^*    Steeven$. 
Vol.  I.  The 
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^Eva.  Pray  you',  give  me  my  gown ;  or  clfe  keep 
it  10  your  arms,  *  -  *  ^  *  '^  '    ^^ 

*  *  .*' 

Enter  Pagfy  Shallow,  and  Slender.  • 

Shal.  How  now,  mafter  parfon  ?  Good-morrow^ 
good  fir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gameljter  from  the  dke,  and 
a  good  ftudent  Jfrom  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah  fweet  Anne  Page  f 

Page.  Save  you,  good  fir  Hugh  ! 

Eva.  Tlefs  you  from  his  mercy  fake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  fword  and  the  word  !  do  you 
ftudy  them  both,  mafter  parfon  ? 

The  tune  to  which  the  former  was  fung,  I  have  lately  difcovercd 
in  a  MS.  as  old  as  Shakefpeare's  time,  and  it  is  as  foUows  : 


4^f  jifpn '  m 


Come  live   with  me      and         be      my 


i 


1  jirlrirpni 


love,  and      we    will  all    the    plea -Aires  jirove 

5=* 


l^-rm^ 


ti  p  \ 


that  hilU  and  val  •    lies,      dale  and  field,    and 


r'rrn  rirn  |i  r  i 


all     the    crag  -  gy    moun  -  tains        yield. 

SiV  J.  Hawkins* 

'  ^       Page, 
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fagt.  And  yomhftt!  ftiH,  in  your  doublet  and  htffc^ 
^is  raw  rheumatick  day  ? 

Efua.  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it. 

fage.  Wc  are  totat  to  you,  to.  do  a  good  offiM^ 
tnafter  paffon. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  b  it  ? 

P^^^.  Yonder  is  a  moft  reverend  gentleman,  who 
belike,  baring  rccer/d  wrong  by  fome  per  fan,  li  at 
tooft  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that 
ever  you  faw. 

Shal  I  have  liv*d  fourfcore  years,  and  upward ;  ,1 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learnings 
fo  wide  of  his  own  refped* 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  jhink  you  know  him;  maftcr  doftor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  phyfician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  paffion  (f  my  heart  \  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mefs  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why  ? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates 
and  Cralen,— and  he  is  a  knave  befides ;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  defires  to  be  acquainted  Withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  fliould  fight 
with  nim. 

Skn.  O,  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Enter  Hcfi^  CaiuSy  and  Rughy^ 

Shd^  It  appears  fo,  by  his  weapons  :— Keep  them 
afunder  ; — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Nay,  good  mafler  parfon,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  maftef  dodor, 

Hqfi.  Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion ;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  back  our  Engliih. 

Ckius.  I  pray  you,  Iet*a  me  fpeak  a  word  vit  your 
car :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

^va.  Pray  you,  ufe  your  patience  :  In  good  time. 

Cam. 
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Caifts*  By- gar,  you  are  dc  cqward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  youji  let  us  not  be  laughing-ftogs  to 
oth^r  men's  bumpurs;  I  defimyou  in  triendihip,  ind 
will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I  willkhog 
your  urinals  about  ^yqur  knave*s  '  c^s-cbmbs,  for 
miffing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 
.  Caius.  i)/tfAfe/-^Jack\Rugbyi — mine  Hi^  de  Jar- 
terrey  have  I  liqtiiftay  for  Jiim,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I 
not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 
'  Eva.  As  I  am  fe  chriftians  fduli  Aow,  Ibbk  y6u, 
this  is  the  place  appointed ;  V\\  be  judgment  by  mine 
hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Hqfl.  Peace,  I  fay,  Gallia  aiid  Gaul,  French  and 
Welch  %  foul-curer  and.body-curen 
'    Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good]  excellent ! 

Hqfl.  Peace,  I  fay;  hear  mine  hoft  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politick?  ami  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ? 
Shall  1  lofe  my  dodtor  ?  no;  he  gives  me  the  potijjns, 
and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lofe  my  par^Dn  ?  my  priefl:> 
rny  fir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  pro- verbs  and  th§ 
no"-verbs. — Give  mc  thy  hand,  terredial;  fq  :-pGiyp, 
'me  thy  hand,  celeftiAl;  fo. — Boys  of  art,  Ihavede- 
c^vM  you  both  ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrongi 
places :  your  hearts  arc  mighty,  your  fkins  arc  whole, 

and  let  burnt  fack  be  tlie  iflue, Come^  lay  thejy^ 

fwords  to  pawn  : — Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow, 
follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Ti-uft  me,  a  mad  hoft. — Follow,  gentlcmgn, 
follow.  \ 

'  Slen.  O,  fwect  Anne  Page!       ' 

{^Exeunt  Shal  Slen  Page^  and  Ho/I. 

»  Peacfy  I  fay,  Gallia  ofiJGzxxl  French  and  Welchy^'^^']  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  reads  Gallia  and  IFaUia :  but  it  is  objected  that 
Wallia  IS  not  ealily  corrupted  into  Gaul.  Pollibly  the  word  was* 
written  Guallia,     Fahmer. 

Thus,  in  K.  Heu.  VI.  Gualtier  for  Walter.     Steevens. 

Caius* 
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Caius.  Ha  !  do:  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make^a 
de  fot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha  !  ^ 

^vd.  This  is  well ;  he  has  majde.  us  his  vloutlng- 
ftog,-^l  idefire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends  ;  ^nd  kc 
us  l?nog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this 
fame  ^t'cald,  fcurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  holt 
of  the  Garter.  .         : :  \        .   * 

X^ius'.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart;  hepromife  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  he  deceive  ma 
too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  fmitc  his  noddles ;— Pray  yoB 
follow.  .         . 

SCENE       n. 

Heftreetinmndfor. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Fage  and  RolnTh  '  -  '   ' 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ; 
you  were  wont  to*  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are*^  1 
leader  :  Whether  had  joXx  rather,  lekcl  mjine  eyes,  6r^ 
eye  your  mafter's  heeb  ?  '       . 

Rdh.  I  had  rather,  forfooth,  g9  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

^5.  Page.  •  O,  you  ate  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I 
fee,  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford.  * 

Ford.  Well  met,  miftreft  Page  i  Whither  go  you  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  fir,  to  fee  y/»n:.]yxJfe ;  ,Is  Ihe^ai: 
h9me  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  a^  idle  as  flie  may  hang  together, 

*.  -~fcall,  yi»rvy,— ^}  Scallvn^  an  old  word  of  roprossli^T 
^^fial  was  afterwards.  i       , 

Chaucer  Imprecates  on  hi$yrr/w»^r ;  ^  ■ 

"  Under  thy  longe  lockes  may  eft  thou  have  xHiRfcalk.** 

Jdhnjon. 

for 
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he  wilicarr)»'t;*Iiemil  carry't;  ?  'ti»4n  Jiis  butto 
he  will  cany't. 

PdgT.  24otbyiny  confent^  IpromifG  yoiu  The 
gentleman  is  ^  of  no  having :  he  kept  oompaiiy  vmh 
the  wild  prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gtbn^  he  knows  too  much.  No»  he^iall  not  knit  a 
knot  tn  his  A>rtune8  wkh  the  6ngf^  of  ni7<fut>ftance  t 
if  he  take  her^  let  him  take  her  fimply;  the  wealth 
I  have  waits  on  my  confeot)  and  my  confent  goes  not 
that  way. 

Ford.  I  befeech  you^  heartily,  ibme  of  yoilgo  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  beiides  your  cheer,  you  ihali  have 
fport;  I  will  ihew  you  a  monften*— Mafter  do&or^ 

*  ■■  ■  */fV  in  bis  buttons ;— ^]  Alludbg  to  an  ancient  cdbm 
among  the  countiy  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  ihould  focceai 
with  their  miftrefiei^  Inr  carrying  xhthatchiUtr^t  hmiums  (« italic  of 
the  Lychnis  kind,  whole  floweti  refemhle  a  C9#t  butieo  in^Ann) 
in  their  pockets.  And  they  judged  of  their  good  or  bid  fqcpefsy 
by  their  growing,  or  their  not  growing  there.    SmIth* 

Greene  mentioi»  thefe  iatcb^lsr's  buttwh  in  kis  ^^firH  i^ 
Jtart  Courtttr:'"'-^^*'  I  faw  the  iaubthr^s  buttom^  wE^Tirliie  ii^ 
CO  make  wanton  maidens  weep,  when  they  have  wome  thexsk  forty 
weeks  under  their  aprons,  &c/* 

The  fame  ezprcflion  occurs  in  Hejrwood's  Fair  I^Uid  •/  At 
Weft,  1631: 

**  He  wcsLTs  batcMpr*s  buttons,  does  he  not?'' 
-  Ag^n,  in  Tie  ConJlantMaiJ^  by  Shirley,  ^640: 
**  TiJikZ  batchelor, 

"  I  pray  let  me  be  one  of  your  buttons  ftlll  then.'*  * 

Again,  in  yi  Fair  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  ^ovdev,  1617 1 

**  I'll  wear  my  batchelor's  buttons  ffill.** 
Again,  in  j^  H'oman  never  Fex^d,  com.' by  Rowley,  ^652 ; 
*^  Go,  go  and  reft  on  Venus'  violets ;  (hew  her 
**  A  dozjcn  of  batcifeIor*s  buttons,  boy." 
Again,  in  Wyiward  Hoe,  1606 :    *'  Here's  my  huiband,  and 
BO  batcJbelor*s  buttons  are  at.hfs  doublet/'    SriEVENa. 

4  —  tff  iw  having  :—^  ]   Having  is  the  lame  as  ^attorfir* 
tune*    ^ouN90N« 
So,  in  Macbeth : 

**  Of  noble  havings  and  of  royal  hope,"    Stu  vehs. 

yod 
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>M  fluill  ^;<-«-^  ihall  you,  mafter  P^e  ;-^todjyoci9 

Sir  Hugh.  •  -     -  : 

'  •  ShaL  Well,  fare  you  well : — we  ihall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  mafter  Page's.  ^^ 

'Caius.  Go  home,  Jolin  Rugby;  Icom^anoti. 

\HiJi.  >  ^  Farewell,  my  htercs  t  I'WiU  to  my  hgr 
BfCfrknightFalftafFjjaild  drifnk  canaty  vvith  himi      - 

JFbr^.  [^tt^:.]  r  think,  I  (hall  drink '  m  •pipe«^wmc 
firft  with  hitn  ,•  1*11  mike  liim  daiiftife.  Will  you  go, 
gentles  ?  • 

•*  .^^i^.'.Harre  with  you>  to  fee  thfe'nicmftef.   [^ExO^nt. 

S-^C    E-T^    Ev      IlL 

r        ..  ^.     .   r   ^.  Ford's  boufe.  , 

^erJMi'Sr  Fordy  Mrs^  Page^  andfervcmts  with  a  baJk^U 

\'^J?^j.For^  What; -John!  what,  Robert !        ^     ' 
^Mvy.  1^^^/Quifikly,  quickly;  is  the  buck-ba/ket— 
^^MrAift^.  I  warrant -:-^--—Wh^^    Robin,  I  fa/. 
*•*  JV^'jJ  f^^^iP.  Obnie,  crime,'  cdtifie. 
'   Jl^i.  F(3ri. 'Here,  fet' it  dow^^  "*^ 

*\jil^;f.  P^^  Give  yoOT  aaen  the.  charge  ;  we  ipuft 
be  brief. 

'  Hoft.  FamvfU^  pr^  heart n  f  iviUio  ti^  honeft  hnight  Fatjfhff^ 
mnd  drink  canary  "iwh  bjm. 

Ford.  rAiidc.]  I U^ifik^  f  Jh^il  think' I's  vivz-^.vi^e^r^  <ivi'th /jjm : 

ril make  him  dan,  i\ -^  To  dnak  Inpipe-^volne^'is  a  phrafe  which 

I  cannot  underft;ind.  yi^y  vve  not  luppofe  thiat  Sh'akefpearc  rather 
wrote*?  'I  tbh{k  IjifaIi\irM^tzs-npii.  %>ifie  Jirjl  wthhim:  Pll 
make  bim  ^2iX\ct, 

Canary  is  the.  name  of  a  ^ance^  as  well  as  of  a  '•julne.  Ford  Ljiys 
Kold  of  both  fe^fes  ;  tut,'  for  an6^y\ous  rcafon,  makes  the  dimce 
a  born-pipe.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Shakefpeare  hai' 
frequent  alluiions  to  a  t7/f^i?/^*i  ^<;ry/j.    Tyrwhitt. 

Pipe  is  known  to  be  a  veflel  of  wine,  now  contain mg  tU4>  hogY- 
hcads.     Pipew'mz  is  therefore  wine,  not  from  the  bottle^  but  th« 
pipe ;  and  tile  text  confiftsln  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which 
iignifies  both  a  calk  of  wine,  and  a  mulical  initrumcnt. 
*  *"  Johnson. 

Vol.' I.  X        '  Mrs. 
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,  Mrs»  RrJ.  Marry,  as  I  co^  you  b^re,  Johni-and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  thr  brcwhhoiwfc; 
tnd  wben  I  fiiddenly  eall  on  you,  c6roc  fotth^  and 
(without  any  paufe,  or  daggering)  take  tkisbaiket  on 
your  ihoukfers  ^:  that  (k>ne,tm(%e  with  tt  in  all  hafte^ 
snd  ourry  it  among  the  whitilers  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  clofe  by  the 
Thames  fide. 

Afr'i.  Page.  You  willdo  it  ?. 

M^s.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  dicjr 
lack  no  direAion  :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
caird.  [Exeunt  SeNktnts. 

Mrs^  Tage.  Here  comes  littk  Robin* 

Etit€r  Robin^ 

Mrr.  Fori.  ^  How  now^  my  c}^as-m\ilket  ?  what 
hews  with  you  ? 

but  that  Shakefpearcy  ia  the  ckanifdcr  of  Falftaffy  mi^t  bave  aimed 
famt  fbokei^  at  the  corpulence  and  imexn^rance  of  Beo  loafon.  , 
Mr*  Oldys,  in  his  MS,  additions  to  Langbaine's  account  of  uj^fli 
•dramattc.poets,  inmKlucet  the  ibUowingibry  of  Ben^  vbich  waa 
found  in  a  menuxrandum  book,  written  in  the  time  of  .the 91- 
Til  wars,  by  Mr.  OldifiMorthy  who  W4I  focretary^PhiUp,  earl  of 
Pembroke. 

**  Mr.  Cambden  recommcndcid^bun  to  Sir  Walter  Raldgh,  who 
trufted  him  with  the  care  aod  inftru^on  of  his  eldeftfim,  Walter, 
»  gay  f^rk,  who  could  not  brook  Sen*9  rigorous  tre;it|iient ;  but 
perceivmg  one  foibje  in  his  difpofition,  maoeufe  of  th^  to  t^row 
"^  off  the  yoke  of  his  government.  This  was  an  unlucky  haUt  that 
Ben  had  contra^ed,  tbrou|rh  hislo\'<e  of  jovial  company,  of  being 
.overtaken  with  liquor,  which  Sir  Walter  of  all  vices  did  moil  abo* 
minate,  and  hath  mofl  exclaimed  against.  Oneday  wh^nBen  had 
taken  a  plentiful  dofe,  and  was  fallen  into  a  found  deep.,  young 
Raleigh  got  a  great  ba|kec  and  a  couple  of  men,  who.  laid  Ben  in 
it,  and  then  with  a  pole  carried  him  betH'ccn  their  fepulderatoSir 
Walter>  telling  hini,  that  their  young  nuUler  had  fent  lunne  his 
tutor."    Steevens.  ;   .      .       '. 

^  H(r^3  noWf  my  eytU'tnufketf--^—']  Eyas  is  a  y<?ung  unflpdgM 
hawk  ;  I  fuppofe  from  the.  ltiWm.Niafif%  which  originally  figai* 
fied  any  young  bird  taken  from  the  neft  unfledgM,  afterwaras  a 

young 
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k9^i  My  mafter  fir  Jphii  U  cbmc  iii  aft  your  Wk^ 
<lo0r)  ffliftreft^  Ford ;  and  requcfts  yoiir  company*.  ^ 

A4hS^Pagi.  You  little  Jack-a-l«t  %  hkve  y6U  be^n 
cruetom  ? 

ifoi.  Ay,  I'll  be /worn:  My  maft^r  knows  n^flTdf 
your  being  here^  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
eteriaftmg  liberty^  if!  tell  you  of  it}  for,  he  IVears, 
he'll  turn  me  away, 

Ms.  Page.  ThouVt  a  good  boy;   this  fecre^  of 
thine  ihall  oe  a  tailor  to  thee^  and  ftali  make  thee  a 
new  doublet  and  hofe*— Pll  go  hide  nte. 
.    Mrs*  ^d.  Do  fo : — Go  tell  thy  matter,  I  am  alone, 
Mittrefe  Page,  remember  yotf  y  our  cue*.  \MxitRobitu 

youn^  hawk.  The  FVench,  -flbm  hence,  took  their  niah^  and 
vM  It  inboA  thofe  fignificatioos ;  to  wbkh  they  ^^z^  a  third, 
metaphorically  47^/^^^//^ ;  un  gmrfou  fort  mais^  unnimf.  ^Mttf* 
J^t  fignifies  $,Jparr0w  bawky  or  the  fmalleA  fpecies  of  hawks.  This 
too  is  from  the  Italian  Mujlhetto^  a  fmall  hawk,  as  appears  from 
the  original  figniiicanon  of  the  word,  namely,  a  trouhiefome  JUng- 
"  itigj^  So  that  the  .humour  of  ctUiii^  the  litde  pago  an  tyui-mi^* 
iv/ ts  Tery  imeUigible.    WAXBtniTOjr.  ' 

So,  in  Greene's  Ctfr</ tf/'i^jwr^y,  1608:   "  — -no  hawk  fb  h^- 
gard  but  will  Hoop  to  the  lure  :  no  nleJlt  fo  ramage  but  will  be  re- 
tiaimed  to  the  lunes."  Eyms^mufltH  is  the  fame  as  infant  Lillifmian. 
Agab,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^etn^  h.  i.  c— - 
**  ■ .,  —  »  youthful  gay 

*^  Like  eyas-hanke^  up  mounts  into  the  ikies,  ^ 

**  His  newly  budded  pinions  toeffiiy." 
In  the  S^h  0f  Haukyn^y  &c.  commonly  called  the  Book  of  St. 
Alhans^  \A*  K  no  date,  is  the  following  derivation  of  the  word  ; 
but  whether  true  or  eiToneous,  is  not  for  me  to  determine  : 
<^  An  hauke  is  called  an  eyijjt  from  her  ejcu.  For  an  hauke  that 
H  brought  up  under  a  hutlarde  or  puttock,  as  many  ben,  have 
Watry  eyen^  4fc,"    Steevens. 

*  '^^Vack-a-Unt^^]  AJfacko'  lent  was  a  puppet  throu^aatin 
Lent,  like  (hrove-tocks.  So^xtiThefi'eakeftgoesto  tbiff^all^  l6t»; 
'  -**  A  mere  anatomy,  a  Jack  of  Lent.** 

Again,  m  the  Four  Prent'uei  of  London^  16  ?a  : 
I  *'  Now  you  old  Jack  of  Lent ^  fix  weeks  and  upwards.'* 

Again,  in  Greene's  Tu  ^oque^  1  ^99  :  *'  —for  if  a  buy  thiit  is 
i*Ml>wirtg.at  hi«  Jack  0*  Lent^  chance  to  hit  me  on  the  ihios,  &c." 
Ik<^  a  note  on  the  la(V  fcene  of  this  comedy,    SteM'Ens. 

^  X  2  '  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Fagt.  I  warrant  thcej  if  I  do  not  aA  It^  Jiife 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then ;— we'll  ufe  this  unwhol- 
fome  humidity,  this  grofs  watry  pumpion ;— well 
teach  hini  to  km>w  turtles  from  j^ys  ^ 

Enter  Falft(g, 

Fal.  Hirve  I  caught  thee,  niy  heavenly  Jewel  ^  ?  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  tor  I  have  liv'd  long  enoi^h  * ;  this 
is  the  period  of  my  ambition  i  O  this  bleded  hour! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  fweet  fir  John  { 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
miftrefs  Ford*  Now  ihalU  fin  in  my  wifli :  I  would 
thy  hufband  were  dead  ;  PU  fpeak  it  before  the  bcft 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  Q^  lady.  _ 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  fir  John !  alas,  I  fhouW 
be  a  pitiful  lady,  - 

Fhl.  Let  the  cburtof  Franceftew mefuchanpther; 
I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  Thou 
haft  the  right  archecf  bent '  of  the  brow,.  .*  that  be- 
comes the  (hip-tire,  the  tire-valiant^  or  any*  tire  of 
Venetian  admittanceA 

Mrs. 

*  —  fromytfjfi.)  So,  m  Qfndftlime  T 

**  —  *——  ibmey'tfy  of  Italy 9 
**  Whofe  mother  wa«  her  paintmgy  &c."    Steeveks* 
'  Have  I  caught  mv  heavenfy  jewel  f]    This  is  the  firil  line  of 
the  fecond  fong  in  Siiiey's  Aftrophel  and  SuUa.    Toliet, 

*  -^^IVJjy^  now  let  me  die  j  fpr  I  have  lived  long  ettaugb  ;  —7^  ] 
This  fentiment,  which  it  of  facred  origin,  is  here  indecemiy  ii»- 
troduced^  It  appears  again,  with  foioewhat  lefs  of  pro£uienefr» 
in  the  1Vinttr*s  TaUj  aft  IV.  and  in  Othellc^  ad  II.     SyfiRYEtr*. 

1  —arched 5^;*/—-^]  Thus  the  quartos  1602^  and  1629.  The 
folio  reads*— ^arched  beauty.    Steevbns. 

*  -'-'^  that  becomes  tfjejhip  tire y  tbetirc-WMLiAUT^  or^ury  V^ae^ 
tian  attire.]  The  old  quarto  reads,  tire'-veUct^  and  the  old  folio 
reads,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.  So  that  the  .true  reading 
of  the  whole  is  this,  tJjat  becomes  the Jhip^tire^  the  tire-VALiAJsr^  #r 
any  tire  ofFenrtian  admittance.  The  fpcaker  tells  his  miAifisy  ihc 
had  a  fecc  that  \voiild  become  all  the  headdreflTes  in  faihion.  The 
Jhlp'tire  Was  an  open  bead^drefsiy  with  a  kind  of  fcvf.  depCBdin^ 
from  behind.     Its  name  of  ^/^-//V^  was,  I  prcfume,  from  its  giv- 
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^W^i*.  TorS.  A  plain  kerchief,  fir  John  :  my  trows 
Become  nothing  elfe ;  nor  that  well  neither, 

*    ;         Fai: 

ing  the  wearer  fome  refembhuice  of  aJUnf  (as  %a1c6Q>eare  fiyi)  /)« 
iiliher  trim:  with  all  her  pennants  out,  and  flags  and  ftreameii 
flying.  -  Thus  Miltoa,  hx  Samfim  Agonifies^  paints  Dali^a ; 

'*  But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  fea  or  land^ 

**  Female  of  fesp  it  feems, 

*'  Tliat  fo  bcdocW,  omftt©  and  g&y, 

^^  Goines  this  wa^  ivjSo^    . 

«*  Xike  a  ftatcly  (hip 

*^  Uf  Tarfus,  bound  for  the  ifles 

'^  Of  Tavan  or  Gadier,' 
*     **  WMi  all  her  braTCiy  on,  and  tadde  tcbtt,    ' 

*>*  Sails  fiU'd,  and  ^ijsarnj^rs  waving, 

**  Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hpWthcm play.'^ 
This  was  an  image  familiar  with  the  poets  o£  that  time.  Thus 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,*  in  their  play  of  fTtt  <vkt^(mt  Money  :^^-^ 
*^  She  fpreads  fattens  as  the  king's  (hips  do  canraa  every  where, 
ft0  xt^  fpac^vher  mifibn^  &c.'*  Thk  wlU  dire^  us  to  reform  the 
IpUowjjog  wpr^i^ftlre-va/uvifj  which  I  fufpedt  to  be  corrupt,  va- 
tidttt  being  a  very  incongruous  epithet  for  a  woman's  head-drefs.  I 
fiippofe  Shakefpeare  wrote  tire-foeilant.  As  the  Jkif-fire  wm  an 
^M  head-drefs,  fo  the  tire^voUant  was  a  cUfs  one ;  in  which  the 
h^  and  bieafb  were  covered  48  with  a  vtU.  And  tkefe  were,  in 
fift,  the  two  difi^rent  head-drefles  then  in  fafiiion,  as  we  may  fee 
by  the.pidutps  of  that  time.  One  of  which  was  fo  open,  that  the 
whole  ^^cjc,  breafls,  and  ihoulders,  were  opened  to  view :  the 
other,  fo^fepurclyinclofedm  kerchiefs,  &c.  that  nothing  could  be 
Teen  ^boy^  the  eyjes,  or  below  the  chin, 

<  -.,/  ,  ,  Of  any  yieneiian  attirfe.]  This  is  a  wrong  reading,  as  ap- 
pears from  th^  in^proprieiy  of  the  word  attire  here  ufed  tor  a  wo- 
man's hfad'Jr^j :  whereas  it  fl^niiies  the  drefe  of  any  part.  We 
ftould  read  therefore,  ^r  any  'lire  ofFenetian  admittance.  For  the 
word  Vr///r<,  reduced  by  the  apharcfis,  to  Vrr,  takes  a  new  fieni- 
fication,  and  means  only  the  head  drefs.  Hence  tire-^vjcmaft^  for  a 
dreffer  of  the  head.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter  psot  of  the 
fentence,  this  may  be  feen  by  a  paraphraie  of  the  whole  fpeech. — 
Your  face  is  fo  good,  fay«  the  fpeaker,  that  it  would  become  any 
head-drefs  worn  at  court,  either  the  open  or  the  clofe,  or  indeed 
any  rich  and  fafhionable  one  worth  adorning  with  Venetian  point, 
or  w^/VA  will  admit  to  he  adorned.  [Of  Venetian  admittance.] 
The  fafhionable  lace,  at  that  time,  vms  Ffnetian  foint. 

WARgURTPN. 

This  note  is  plairfible,  except  in  the  explanation  of  Venetian 
X  }  admittance: 
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Fkl.  Thou  arta traitor ^  to  fay  fo  :  thou  i^ocrid'ft 
make  an  abfolute  courtier;  and  theiirm  fixture  of  tky 
foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait^  in  a 
femi-circled  farthingale,  I  fee  what  thou  wcrt,  if  for- 
tune thy  foe  were  not ;  nature  is  thy  friend :  Come^- 
thou  canft  not  hide  it» 

Ms.  For  J.  Beliere  me,  there^s*o  fuch  thing  m 
me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  k>ve  thee  ?  let  that  pcrfuade 
thee,  there'a  fomething  extraordinny  in  AeCi  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  fay,  thou  art  this  and  tfaat^  like  a 
many  of  thefe  lifping  haw- thorn  buds,  that  com^  like 
women  inmen's  apparel,and  fmelUikeBucklers^bisry  ^ 
in  fimple-time;  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee;  none 
but  thee ;  and  thou  defervell  it.  - 

M-i.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  fir;  I  fear,  yOU 
love  miflreii  Ptge» 

Fkl.  Thou  might'ft  as  well  fay,  I  lote  to  Walk  by 
the  Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the 
reekof  aiimc-kiln^  ^; 

ndmiuance:  but  f  am  ifnud  ^Im  wl^olfi  fyflem  of  dreft  is  uofiip* 
ported  by  evidence.    Johnson. 

of  Venetian  admittance,']  i.  c.  of  a  fWhion  received  from 
Venice.  So,  in  Vt'^^ard  Hoe,  1606,  by  Decked  and  Wcbftcr: 
•*  —-.now  ihe*S  in  that  ItaKan  kead-iire  you  fent  her."  Dr. 
Warburton  might  have  found  the  fame  reading  in  the  t{uano, 
1 6 JO.  Inftead  of //re-i^^/VzA/,  I  would  read. /i>f-^«iW. '  Scubbs, 
who  defcribes  moft  minutely  every  article  of  feniale-drefi,  hat 
mentioned  none  of  thefe  terms,  but  (peaks  tt  vails  depending  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  flying  behmd  in  kiofe  folds.  The  ward 
I'olant  was  in  ufe  before  the  age  of  Shakelbeare.  I  fhtd,  it  in  WU^ 
fride  Holme* s  Fall  and  tvil  Succ^e  ofReieUlont  1 5^7  : 
**  high  volant  In  any  thing  divine.** 
Tire  vcllet^  in  the  okl  ^to,  may  be  printed,  as  Bfr.  Toilet  db» 
ferves,  by  miftake^  for  tmvelvet.  We  know  diat  vekjit-hoods 
ivere  worn  in  the  age  of  Shakefpcare.    Steevens*. 

*  a  traitor^  ■■     ]  i.  c.  to  thy  own  merit.    Steevens. 

•  like  Buckler j'bury^  &c.]   Buckler s-huty^  in  the  time  of 

Shakefpeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggiRs,  who  fold  all  kind 
of  herbs,  green  as  well  as  dr)%    Steevens.  ^-^ 
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Mrs,  Ford.  WeU,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  ihall  one  day  find  it^ 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  i  I'll  deferve  it. 
'M's*  Fori.  Nay,  I  muft  tell  you,  fo  you  do;  or 
eife  I  ODuld  not  be  in  that  mind. 
.  Rok  imthin.']  Miftrefs  Ford^  miftrefs  Ford!  here's 
niikrefs  Page  at  the  door,  fweating^  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly^  and  would  needs  fpeak  with  you  pre* 
featly^ 

Fal.  She  jfiudl^not  fee  me  ;  i  will  enfconce  me  be^ 
bind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford*  Pray  you,  d6  fo;  ihe's  a  very  tattling 
wociian»~^-^  [Fayiaff  bides  Irimfe^. 

Enter  Miftrejs  Pagf* 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  > 

M-s.  Page.  O  miftrefs  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
youVe  IhamM,  you  arfe  overthrown,  you  are  undone 
fof^er. 

Mrs.  Fbrd.  What's  the  matter,  good  miftrefs  Page  ? 
Mrs.  Pa^e.  O  well-a-day,  miftrefs  Ford!  having  an 
%iMieft  man  to  your  huiband,  to  give  him  (uch  caufe 
of  fufpicion ! 
:     M-s.  Ford.  What  caufe  of  fuipicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page*  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ? — Out  upon 
•you  {— i-how  am  I  miftook  in  you  ? 

'M's.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter? 
*,."!  M's*,  Page.  Yourhufband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  ail  the  ofEcersin  Windlbr,to  fearch  for  a  gentle- 
man, that^  he- fays,  is  here  now  in  the  houfe^  by  your 
confent,  to  take"  an  111  advantage  of _his  a\>fence :  You^ 
S^reun^onei i   ^ 

;    ^'s.  Ford.  Speak  louder  ^.^^J^.']  'Tis  notfo,  I 
hope. 

"^  Speak  hUJir^^^-^'l  u  c.  thatFalftaff  who  w  retired  mayiicar. 
This  piiflitge  13  only  lound  in  the  two  elder  quartos.    St££Y]^'K{»^ 

X  4  JS'S^ 
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:.  Mrss  Pagi.  Fray  heavea  it  be  not  io^  that  j€0i  hiare 
fuch  a  man  h^e ;  but  'tis  m<^  ccrtam  ydur  huibaiid't 
coming  with  half  Windfor  at  his  heels,  to  fearch  for 
fuch  a  one.  I  conie  beforettoteiryou :  If  you  ioaow 
yourfelf  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have 
a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  olit.  Be  not  amazed ; 
call  ail  your  fenfes  to  you ;  defend  your.reptitation^  or 
bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  fliall  I  do  ?— There  is  a  gentlerh>ni 
my  dear  friend ;  and  E  fear  not  mine  own  ihame^  fo 
much  as  his  peril:  1  had  rather  thanathoufand  pouQd, 
bc'  !«rere  out  of  the  houfci  .   , 

-  Mrs.  Page.  Fov\  fliame,  never  ftandj»«  had  rather, 
zndyou  had  rather;  your  hufband's  here  at  hand^  be- 
think you  of  foilue  conveyince  :  in  the  houfe  ^ou 
cannothide  him^ — Oh, how  have  you  deceived  mct^^ 
'Look,  here  isabaiket;  if  he  be  of  any  reafonablc 
ftature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking;  Or,  it;  i^ 
whiting'time,  fend  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead.  *  ,      .  .         . 

Mrs.  Ford.  Hp's  too  big  to  go  ia,thpi» :  WW  flj^ 
Ido?     '  .    ""  '    '^  

Re'-enter  Faljafr^'- 

Fal.  Let  me  fee't,  let  me  fee^tl '  t3  let  me  fee't ! 
in,.  I'll  in ; — follow  your  friend's  counfel ; — YVL  in, 

Mrs.  Page.  What  h  '  fir  John  Falftaff  ?  Are  thefe 
your  letters,*  knight  ?    '        ' 

\FaL  liove  thee^— help  me  away^ :  let  me  creep  in 
'  here ;'  rU  never- —  .•...-..*'.      '  ^         v   . 

[^He  goes  into  the  bajket^  they  cover  him  with  foul  Unem 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  rtialfe^r,  boy :  Call 

your  men,  miftrefs  Ford  : — You  diflembling  khight! 

.    Mrs.  Ford.  What,  Jojin,  Rpbert.  Johrv !  Got§ke 

uptbcfe  clpthes  here,  quickly  j  Where's  th^  cowl- 

^    ^  '      '    '  '  ftaff? 
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ftaff^  .took,  *  bcrvorryou  "drumble  :  *an»y  theih  tothe 
laondftefs  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly^  come. 

Bftter  Fordy  Fuge^  QuuSj  and  Sir  Hugh  JEwUf- 

Ford.  Pray  ypu,  come  near  :  if  I  fufpedt  without^ 
caufe,  why  then  make  fport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
yburjeft,  1  deferveit. — ^How  now?  whither  bear  yo^ 
this? 
'   '^erv.  To  the  laundrefs,  forfooth^ 

Mrs.  Tord.  Why,  what  have  you  to.  do  whither  they 
bear  It  ?  you  were  bell  meddle  with  buck-wafhing* 
'    Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  waJBi  myfelf  of  the 
buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buckj  I  warrant  you^ 


be  tny  keys :  afcend  my  chambers,  fearch,  feek,  find 

out :  ni  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the,  fox  :^Let  me 

«op'this  way  firft:— ^ So,'  how  uncape. 

•0  '     '*    '   ■  '    .  '         *    .   '  '        »    '  ; ' 
J    ■ .  '  .     ♦ 

*'  •  ^m^^bowyou  drumdie : — ]    The  reverend  Mr.  Lambe>  the 
>td!A)r  of  tht  ancieiit  metric^  ]&&6ry'of  the  iattle  of  Flo J(/o7iy  ob- 

fcrvcs,  that lo^i  ho^you  druv^le^  mettiti  ■'■■  hvoJc^r^fedyou 

MTt  \  and  that  in  the  iN^h,  drumUed  ale  is.  mud4yf  difiurbid  ok. 
^hu8,  a  Scottilh  proverb  in  Ray's  colledion  ; 

♦*  It  IS  good  filhing  in  </r«^fi3///jfp- waters," 
^^xn^iTiHa've'imth  youio  Sajfrofi  Pfalden^  tr  Qahriet  Itar*vey*s 
Ham  is  lipy  this  MM>rd,  occurs  :  '*-r-gray.bcaid  druTuhUng  brer  a 
,4iicourfiB."    ^^^  •  *'  -r-your  fly  in  a  boxp  is  but  a  drgmlfk^hoc 
in^cottiparifonof  it.'^     Again;  **  — —  thi8Vr«;w^//>^courrc.*^  ' 
'  Steev^ns. 

9  mm.^^S0  fuw  uncape,']  So  the  folio  of  163^'readsy  and  rightly. 
It  i^a  (^rm  in  fox^hvnting^  whTch  fignifies  to  idi^  out  the  ^x  when 
earth'd.  And  here  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  take  out- the  tbul  lineu 
iMider  which  the  adulterer  lies  liid.  The  6xford  editor  reads  ««- 
€oupk^  out  of  pure  love ^an  emendation.     War  burton. 

Du  Warburton  feems  to  haire  forgot  th^  the  Hnen  was^already 

carried  awj^. '  Tlve  aflufion  in  the  foregoing  fentence  is  to  the  ftop- 

;|liog  eveiy  hole  at  which  a  iax  could  enter,  before  they  u/n'ope  or 

t6m  him  out  of  the  bag  in  which  he  was  brought,    I  fuppqpi 

every  one  has  heard  oi-A  hag-fox.    Steevens, 

Page. 
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.  f0ge.  Good  mtfier  Ford/  br  Cfoiitrated  :>  you  wtfcg 
yourfelf  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  mafter  Page* — ^Up,  gentlqtm  ;  you 
fliallfcc  fjport  anon:  follow  me,  gentlemen.    fjEtrV. 

Eva.  This'  is  fery  fantaftical  humours^  and  jte- 
loufies, 

Czm.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fafhion  of  France :  it  is 
not  jealous  in  Ff  ance. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him^  gentlemen ;  fee  the  Iffue 
of  his  fearch.  '  [^Exeunt. 

Mrsi  Pagn  U  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  i 

Ms.  F$rd.  I  know  not  which  plea&s  me  ^better, 
that  my  hufband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John.    • 
'   Mrs.  Tage.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  ydur 
huiband  aik'd  who  was  in  the  basket  \ 

Mrs.  Ford*  I  am  half  afraid,  he  will  have  t^gSl  of 
)¥aihing ;  fo  throwing  him  into  the  water  wtU  do  hioa 
a  benefit. 

'Mrs.  Tage.  Hang  him,  diflioneft  rafcal  f  I  would^ 
all  of  the  fame  ftrain  were  iti  the  fame  diftrefs.. 

Mrs.  F0rd.  I  think,  my  hufband  hath  fi>me  fpecial 
fufpicion  of  FalftaiT's  being,  hesc  ;  for  I  QBnter  finr 
him  fo  gro(s  in  his  jealoufy  till  iMw« 
•  '  Ai&-5^.  P^.  I  will  lay  a  ploc  tb'try  tlurft  And  we 
Wall  y^t  have  more  tricks  with  Falfiaiff :  hSs^diifiihite 
:diieafc  will  fcai-ce  obey  thiy.medicioew  *  i :  *  ^ 
c  ^^5.  Ford.  Shall  we  iend  tbct^footifh  oaizibd,vmi(- 
trefs  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excufe  hi$  throwing' iiia> 
the  water  i  and  give  him  another  hope;,  Co  Betray  him 
to  another  puniihment  ?     ,  -  tn.  i 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  da  it ;  let  him  be  feht  forcto-cnoi- 
row  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amendt;  ■'  ^;:  '    •'•      J' 

Re-emer  Fci'l,  Page^  and tbe^r^  at  a- d^aiU0^^ 

Fdrd.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  bethdKdavehrtgM 
of  that  he  could  ijot  compafs.  ..;.  ^ 
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,  Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I^  I ;  peace  ;— -You  ufc  me  well, 
niafier  Ford>  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  Idofo.  : 

JMhj.  Ford^  Heaven  make  you  bettfr  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

M-s.  Page.  You  doyourfelf  mighty  wrong,  mailer 
Ford. 

Pord.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  muft  bear  it. 

Eha.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfc,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  prefles,  hea- 
ven forgive  my  fins  at  the  day  of  judgment  I 

Ckius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too;  dere  is  no  bodies« 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  mafter  Ford !  are  youniot  afltstm'd^ 
what  fpirit,  what  devil  fuggefts  this  imagination  ?  I 
woiild  not  have  your  diftemper  in  this  kitjd,  for  the 
wealth  of  Windfor  Caftle. 
,.  iw^.Tis- my  fault,  tnafterPage^  I  iuflfer  fbt  if* 

Eva.  You  fuffer  for  a  pad  conlcience  :  yout  wife 
is  as  honefl  a  'omans,  as  I  will  defires  among  five 
thoufand,  and  five  hundred  too.  < 

Casus.  By  gar,  I  fee  'tis  an  honeft  womin. 

Ford.  Well ;— -I  promised  you  a  dinner  ; — ^Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this.  Come,  wife ;  come,  miftrefs  Page  j  I  pray  yo,u 
pardon  me;  pray  hesatily,  pardohmc. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  truft  me,  well 
mock  him.  1  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
mv  houfc  to  breakfaft;  after,  well  abirding  together; 
I  nave  a  fine  hawk  for  the  buih  :  Ihall  it  be  fo  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  ihall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caim.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  fliall  make-a  dc 
turd. 

Eva. 


^1$        ivfiRk't  '^^tvtH 

Eva.  In  your  teeth^ : — Td'rlhanie*  '  "'  '  \ 
-    pBrd.  Pray  you  go,  mafter  Paja^e. 

£z;j.  I'pray  you  now,  remembratice  to'*'morrow  cfti 
the  loufy  knave,  mine  hoft. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  loufy  knave  ;  to  have  hi§  gibes,  and  h^ 
mockeries,  {^ExeuuU 

SCENE        IV. 

'  \    '    '  Page's  baufe. 

'  Enter  Fcnton  and  M^refs  Anne  Page^ 

'    Kmif.  I  fc^,  1  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  fweet  Naor 

J^.  Ahsi  how  then? 

Feni.  Why,  thou  murt  be  thyfolf. 
He  dotbobjcd,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ♦  ^ '    - 
And  thfii,  my  ftatc  being  galf'd  with  my  cfxpenco^ 
I  feel;  tp  Jbeal  it  only  by  nis  wealth  :  . 
^fidesthefe,  other  bars  kc  lays  before  me>-     ■>- 
My  riots ,paft,  my  wild  focieities ;  '  ^ 

And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing- impoffible     -    ""    •    " 
^  fiiovld  love  thee,  but  ^s  a  property,  f    - ' 
,    Mne.  May  be,  he  fells  you  true;. 

FenL  No,  heaven  fo  fpeed  me  in  my  time  to,cottuj! 
Albeit,  T  will  confefs,  thy  *  father's  wj^alth 


-W,       |( 


•  *  /«  y^itr  fffA^.— }    This  .dirty  rcftoratM?tt  wal  made  by 
Mr.  Theobald*     Evans's  application  of  the  doctor')  wor^,  is  not  | 

in  the  folio.    Steevens.  .      *   '  '     '  •        '  ' 

*  ■  ■  father^ i<wtaltb'\  Some  light  raty  bfe  HWlAo  tih6fe  who 
ihall  endeavour  to  calculate  ^ejhcreafeof  JSngtSth-vdilth;  \fj  tku 
ferving,  that  Latymer,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  menHonsitM 
a  proof  of  his  father's  profperity,  7hat  though  hut  a  ytomam^  be 
gavthhdtrughteri  five  pounds  each  for  her  portion:  At  the  latter  end 
i>f  Elizabeth)  feven  hundred  pounds  were  fuch  a  temptatioii  co 

courtih^. 
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Was  the  firft  motive  that  I  woo-'U  thce,[  Afaifc  t 
Yet>  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  v^lile    ^ 
Than  ftamps  in  gold,  or  fums  in  fe^ed.bags; 
And  *tis  the  very  riches  of  thyfelf .  ♦       . 

That  now  I  aim  bt. 

jinne.  Gentle  mafter  Fenton, 
Yet  feek  my  father's  love ;  ftill  feek  it,  fir  : 
5  If  opportunity  and  humblcft  fuit 

Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, Hark  you  hither. 

[^Fenion  and  Mftrefs  Anne  go  aparU 

Enter  Shallow^  Slender ^  and  Mrs.  ^kkly. 

SbaU  Break  their  tallf ,•  miftrefs  Qjjickly  f  my  kinf- 
man  ihall  fpeak  for  bimfelf,  ' 

Slen.  rU  make  a  %ft  or  a  bokonft  ;:>'flid,  'ti$  but 
venturing.  '     r  ,.   .       .■ 

ShaL  Be  not  difmay*d.  ,     . 

Slen.  No,  flie  Ihall  not .  difinay  me  :  I  caYe  not  for 
that,— but  th^t  I  aip  afesad^.  '  .      , 

^^.Haxk  ye;  maflfcr  Slender  w^uld  fpoak  a  word 
with  you.  :  '        .  i 

jimte^.  I  come  to  hiiju— This  i*  my  f^tfcec's.<Jioice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Look  handibme  vfi  thre^  hundred  pounds  a  yi^ !. 

^/V.  And  how  does  good  matter  Fenton?  JPray 
you>  a-word  with  you.'      ,  .   /. 

Shal  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thtfu 
hadft  a  father  !  '  ' 

courtOiip,  as  made  all  other  motives  fufpe^ied.  CoDgreve  makes 
twelve  tho^fapdpouQida  joore  4>aa  a'coiinrfrhah»9e  to  thejffie^ta- 
tion  of  Bdioida.  ..No  Doet would  dow  fly  liia  favourite  cbaradtcrat 
.  lefs  than  fifty  tboufana.    Jo(H?9t>K.  : 

'  If  9fportuit$tyi.  and  humUfft  fuU}  Dr.  Thlrlby  imagines^  that 
our  autl:^  wixh  more  propriety  wrote  : 
If  itnpoftamty  a f^  /jumiiefi /Mi t. 
I  have  not  ventured  to  diilurb  the  test,  becaufe  It  may  loeao,  */  If 
the  fi:;eaueiit  opportimitie^  you  find. of  f^Jiiclciog  my  i^her^  wA 
yopr  oWequioufnefs  to  hin),  qannof  get  him  over  to  youi  imn>*^ 
&c.*'    .Thbobalp.  -  ,. 

Sk?u 


iSJWr.  I^  lud  a  hthetf  miftreft  Anne ;— ^ny  mclb 
can  tell  you  good  jeftsof  him  :-~Pray  you^  uncle, 
tell  miftmft  Anne  the  jc&y  how  my  father  ft>le  twb 
geefe  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

ShaL  Miftrefs  Anne,  my  coufin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay^  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Glocefterfliirc. 

ShaL  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Sltn.  Ay,  that  I  will,  ^  come  cut  and  long-tail,  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  Yquire. 

ShaL  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty,  ppunds 
jointure. 

Jnne.  Good  mafier  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  hioijfelf. 

ShaL  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that — good  comfort.  She  callsyou,coz:  ruieavcyou. 

Jnne.  Now,  mafler  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  miftrefs  Anne. 

Jnm,  What  is  your  will  > 

SUh.  My  will?  od's  hcartlings,  that's  a  mcttyjeft, 
indeed  !  I  ne*er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ; 
I  am  not  fuch  a  fickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  piaife. 
•  Jme.  I  mean,  mafter  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  #r 
nothing  with  you:  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 

4  —.^cotne  cut  mi  long  /^7,«-— ]  i.€«  come  ^por^  or  rkl^  to 
offer  hiinfelf  as  my  rival.  The  foUowinff  is  the  o^n  of  the 
jphrafe.  According  to  the  foreft  laws,  the  dog  of  a  man,  who  had 
no  right  to  the  privilege  of  chace,  was  oblig^  to  cut,  or  Hiv  his 
dog,  amongd  other  modeaof  difabHng  him,  bydepfiTiiig  kkn  of 
his  tail.  A  dog  fo  cut  was  called  a  cut^  or  cnrt-tiNl^  apd  by  xoa- 
crayon  cur.  Cut  and  Icng-tail  therefore  fignified  the  dog  of  a 
clown,  and  the  dog  of  a  gentleman.     Steevsvs. 

«^— — come  cut  and  long  tail^^^}  I  can  fee  no  meaning  in  this 
phrafe.  Slender  promifes  to  make  his  miftrefs  a  gentlewoman,  and 
probably  means  to  fiiy,  he  will  deck  her  in  a  gown  of  the  cofri  cut^ 
and  with  a  long  train  or  tail.  In  the  comedy  of  E^/huard  Hoe^  is 
this  paflage :  *^  The  ond  muft  be  ladyfied  forfooth,  and  bftattired 
jjuft  to  the  fourt  cut  and  Ung  t^\**  which  Teems  to  juiHfy  our 
reading  Cmrt  cut  and  long  uiU    Sir  J*  Hawkins. 

made 
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motde  fttotlons^  Jf  it  be.m);  iuck^  fo  ^  if  n6t,  happy 
Biffljibe  hi3  dple  ? !  They  can  tell  yoirfiQW  things  go, 
better  than  lean  ;»  You  may  a&  ycMif  jRither;  here 
he  conies.- 

.  ^ter  Page  J  4tii  Mjjh-efs  Page. 

Page.  Now,  maftcr  Slender :— Love  him,  daughter 

Anne, 

Why  how  now  \  ^hat  does  mafter  Ffenton  here  ? 

You  wrong  roe,  fir,  thus  flill-to  haunt  my  houfe  : 

1  told  you,  fir,  my  dauglitcfls  difpos'd  of. 

•     Pent.  Nay,  mafter  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

'    Mrs.  Page.  Good  mafer  Fentori, '  come  riot  to  my 

V     :-)        child,  •  '  .^  /^    ; 

'"  Page^  She  is  no  match  for  you.    ^^   ' 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  h^ar  me  ?        '  . 

Page.  No,  good  mafter  Fcnton. 
Come,  mafter  Shallow ;— come,  fon  Slender ;  in  :— 
^fcrtowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  mafter-  Fenton. 
'  {Exeunt  Page  J  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

^iic.  SpeaK  to  miftrefs  Page. 
'  jff/^/.  Good  mifti'efs  l^age,  for  that  I  love  your 

daug^hter 
tn  fiich  a  ri^teoiis  falhlOn  as  I  do, 
'Perforce,  agdinft  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
A  Ad  n6t  retire ':  Lft  nie  have  y<>ur  good  will. 

jinne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon*  fool. 

Mrs^P^e. I  mean itiiot;  Ifeck youabetterhuiband. 

^c»  That's  my  mafter,  mafter  dodor.  , 

*  Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  fct  .quick  i*  the  earth. 
And  bowrd.tg  death  with  turnips.    ., 

Mrs. 

^        ■  iatby  man  he  his  3oU  /]    A  proverbial  cxpTcffion.    Ste 
Ray's  (iolkaion,  p.  ti6.  edit.  1757.    Steevens.       *  ' 

*  Anne,  Alasy  I  had  rather  he  Jet  quick  i*  the  earthy 

'  '  j^ndioivPJ  to  iieath  ivith  tnrnrfs.]    Can  we  think  tlfe 

fpcakcr  woiiia  thus  ridicule  her  own  imprecationr!^  Wcmay  be  toe 

the 
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M's.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourfelf :  Good  toa£» 
ter  Fcnton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  queftion  how  fhe  loves  yotif 
And  as  f  find  her,  fo  am  I  affedted ; 
^Till  then,  farewell,  fir  : — She  muft  nedds  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.     [^Exe.  Ms.  Page  and  Arme. 

Pent.  Farewell,  gentle  miftrefs ;  farewell.  Nan. 

^ic.  This  is  my  doing  now ;— Nay,  faid  I,  will 
you  caft  away  your  child  on  a  ^  fool,  and  a  phyfician? 
Look  on  mafter  Fenton  :— this  is  my  doing. 

Pent.  I  thank  thee;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night* 
give  my  fweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pains- 

the  laft  line  ihould  be  given  to  the  procurefs.  Quickly,  who  would 
mock  the  young  woman's  averfion  tor  her  mafler  the  doctor. 

Warbuhton, 
hefet  quick  P  the  earthy 
And  how? d  to  death  with  tumibsj] 
This  It  a  common  proverb  in  the  louthem  counties.    I  find  al- 
moft  the  fame  exprclfion  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair: 
^^  Would  I  had  beeny?/  in  the  ground^  all  but  the  head  of  me^  and 
had  my  brains  howVd  at^^    Collins, 

^  a/^^^'  ^"^  ^  P^-^fi'^^^^  ^1    ^  fliould  read  fool  or  a  fh^aa^ 

meanii^  Slender  and  Caius.    Johnsok. 

Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  reads  according  to  Dr.  Johnfon*s  conjedure. 

This  may  be  right. Or  my  Dame  Quickly  may  allude  to  the 

proverb,  a  man  of  forty  is  either  Vifool  or  zphyficiau ;  but  ihe  aP- 
lerts  her  mafter  to  be  both.    Far  mer  . 

So,  in  Microcofmusy  a  mafque  by  Nabbes,  1637  ; 
**  Choler.  Phlegm's  a/W. 
**  Mclan.  Or  z  plyfcian.^* 

Again,  in  a  Maidenhtadwflllojl^  1632  : 

**  No  matter  whether  I  be  ^fool  or  ^  phyfician*^ 

Mr.  Dennis  of  irafcible  memory,  who  altered  this  play,  and 
brought  it  on  the  ftage,  in  the  year  1702,  under  the  title  of  ^Ih 
Comical  Gallant^  (when,  thanks  to  the  alterer,  it  was  fairly  damn'd) 
has  introduced  the  proverb  at  which  Mrs.  Quickly^s  allufion  ap- 
pears to  be  pointed.    Steevens. 

•  — —  ^»irr  to-night ]  i.  e.  fometime  to-night.     So  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  fixth  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  (quoted  in  the  notes 
on  the  houfehold  book  of  the  fifth  carl  of  that  name  :)  "  — not- 
•withftanding  I  truft  to  be  able  om  to  fet  up  a  chapell  off  mync 
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3^/c.'Now  heaven  fend  thee  good  fbrtuxipe !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath :  a  woman  Wpuldrun  through  fire  and 
water  for  fuch  a  kind  heart*  But  yet,  I  would  my 
maftcr  had  miftrefs  Anne ;  or  I  would  matter  Slender 
had  her ;  or,  in  footh,  I  would  tnafter  Fenton  had 
her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for  fi> 
r  have  promised,  and  PH  be  afe  good  as  my  word  ; 
but  fpecioufly^  for  matter  Fenton.  Well,  I  mutt  of 
another  errand  to' Sir  John  FalttaflPfrom  my  two  mif-, 
treffesi  What  a  beaft  am  I  to  flack  it  ?  [£riA 

S    C.  E    N    E     .  V. 

The  Garter  inn* 

Bittr  Pdlflcff  and  Sardolpk    • 

Fal  Bardolph,  I  fay. —   ' 

BarcL,  Here,  fir. 

fal  Go  fetcl^  me  a  quart  of  fack ;  put  a  toafl;  ih*t^ . 
\Ex.  Bard.']  Have  Iliv'4  to  be  carried  in  a  balket,  like 
a  barrow  of  butcher^s  offal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thamea?  Well;  if  I  be  fervM  fuch  another  trick,  Til 
have  my  bra.ins  ta'jen  ouL  .and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year  s  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  '•as  they  would 
have  drowned  a  bitch's  bfind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the 

9  ^^^j^iaujy^^^^  She  means  to  (syj^ctaily,    Steeve^ts. 

"  In  former  copies  i  . 

— oi  they  would  have  dro^iCd  a  blind  bitch's  fupptes^'^  ]  I  have 
T^ntured  to  tranfpofe  t;he  adje^ive  here,  againfl  the  authority  of 
tKe  printed  copies.  I  know,  in  horfes,  a  colt  from  a 'blind  ftaU 
lion  lofes  much  of  the  value  it  might  otherwife  have ;  but  zxQputt* 
,  pies  ever  drown'd  the  fooner,  for  coming  from  a  hllnJ  bitch  ?  The 
author  certainly  Wrote,  as  th^  'would  hanfe  dro^vnd  a  bitches  blind 
t^Ptif^'    Theobald. 

The  trapfpoiition  may  be  juflified  from  the  following  paiTage  in 
the  Two  Geutlemefi  ofKerona :  '* one  that  I  iavcd  from  drown- 
ing, wHeip  three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  lifters  went  to 

it.'*      iSxEEVENS.' 

V<w..  L  Y  litter : 
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Mttcr  :  and  you  may  know  by  my  fizc,  that  I  havfc  a* 
kind  of  alacrity  in  finking ;  if  the  battom  were  a* 
deep  as  hell,  I  fhould  down.  I  had  been  drown'd,, 
but  that  the  &ore  was  flielvy  and  fliallow  i^  a  death 
fhat  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  fwcUs  a  man  ;  and  what 
a  thing  Ihould  I  have  been^.whcn  I  had  been  fwell'dC 
lihould  have  been  a  mounuin  of  mummy.. 

Re-enter  Bardo^h^  with  the  mnr. 

Now,  is  the  fack  brew'd  ^ 

Bard^  Ay^  fir :  there's  a  woman  below  would  fpeak^ 
with  you.. 

Fal.  Gome,  let  me  pour  in  fome  fack  tathe  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  coW^  as  if  I  had  fwallowM 
fnow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard  Come  in,  woman.- 

Enter  Mrs.^^ickJy^ 

^c.  By  your  leave;— I  cry  you  mercy  >— Give 
your  worfliip  good  morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  thefe  chalices :  Go  brew  me  a  pottU 
of  fack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  fir? 

FaL  Simple  of  itfelf ;  ITl  no  pullet^-fpcrm  in  my 
brewage. — How  now  >' 

^ic.  Marry,  fir,  I  come  to  your  wor&ip  from 
miftrefs  Ford. 

FaL  Miftrefs  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of 
ford. 

%/V.  Alas  the  day  f  good  heart,  that  was  not  hct 
fault:  Ihe  does  fo  take  on  with  her  men;,  they  miftook 
their  eredtion. 

FaL  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolilh  wo- 
man's promife. 

^/V.  Well,  file  laments,  fir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yern  your  heart  to  fee  it.  Her  hiriband  goes  this  morn- 
ing a  birdingj  Ihe  defires  you  once  more  to  come  to* 

hen 
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lier  between  eight  and  nine :  I  Riuft  carry  her  word 
quickly  t  fliell  naake  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fak  Well,  I  will  vifit  her :  Tell  her  fo ;  and  bid 
her  think>  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  confidier  his  frailty^ 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit* 

^ic.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fak  Do  fo*     Between  nine  and  ten,  fay^ft  thou  I 

^ic.  Eight  and  nine,  fir* 

FaU  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  mifs  her* 

^/V.  Peace  be  with  you,  fir !  f  £r/V. 

Fal  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  maftcr  Brook;  he  fent 
me  word  to  ftay  within :  I  like  his  money  well*  Oh| 
her^  he  comes* 

BMUr  Fordk, 

Fhrd.  Bleft  you,  fir  I 

FaL  Now,  matter  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what 
bath  pafs'd  between  me  and  Ford^§  wife  ? 

/br^.  That,  indeed,  fir  John,  ismybufinefs. 

Fal  Mafter  Brook,  I  wiU  not  lie  to  yo\ii  I  was  at 
her  houfe  the  hour  Ibe  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  ypu  fped,  fir  f 

Fal  Very  ilVfavourMly,  mafter  Brook* 

Fard»  How,  fir?  Did  fhe  change  her  determination? 

FaU  No,  ipafter  Brook  :  bi^t  the  peaking  cornuto 
her  huiband,  mafter  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
*larum  of  jealoufy,  comes  me  in  the  inftant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kife*d,  prot^fted, 
and,  as  if  were,  fpoke  the  prqlogue  of  our  comedy ; 
and  at  hie  heels  a  rabble  of  hi5  coqipaqions,  thither 
provoked  and  inftigatcd  by  his  diftemper,  and  for- 
Iboth,  to  fearch  his  houfe  for  his  wife's  lave. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fd.  While  I  w^s  tfeere^ 

Ford.  And  did  he  fearch  for  yoii,  ai)d  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal  You  fliall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  iji  one  miftrefs  Page ;   gives  intelligence  of 

Y  z  Ford's 
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Ford's  approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  diftra(9:ion,theyconvey'dmeiatoabuck-bafket. 

Ford.  A  buck-bafket ! 

FaL  Yca^  a  buck-bafket :  ramm'd  me  In  with  foul 
Ihirts  and  fmocks^  focks,  foul  fioqkings,  and  greaf)r 
napkins ;  that,  mailer  Brook,  there  was  the  rankeft 
compound  of  villanous  fmell,  that  ever  offended 
noftril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

FaL  Nay,  you  IhaH  hear,  mailer  Brook,  what  I  have 
fuffer'd  to  bfing  this  woman  jto  evil  for  your  good, 
•  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of  ^rd*s 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  miftrefc, 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to  Datchet- 
lane  :  they  took  me  on  their  flioulders ;  met  the  jea- 
lous knave  their  mafter  in  the  door;  who  afk'd  them 
once  or  twice^  what  they  had  in  their  bafket :  I  quak'd 
for  fear,  leaft  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  fearch'd 
it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  Ihould  be  a  cuckold,  helcf 
his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  fearch,  and  away 
went  I  for  foul  cloaths.  But  mark  the  fequel,  maftcF 
Brook:  I  fuffer'd  the  pai^s  of  three  *  feveral  deaths : 
firfl,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  deteded  with  '  a  jea- 
lous rotten  bell- weather :  next,  to  be  compafs'd,  like 
a  good  ♦bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt 
to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then,  to  be  ftopp'd  in, 
like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  flinking  cloaths  that 
fretted  in  their  own  greafe  :   think  of  that, — a  man 

*  ■    -fivtral  deaths :]    Thus  the  folio  and  the  moft  corred  of 
the  quartos.    The  firft  quarto  reads— —^jTrg-/V/w  deaths. 

Steevens. 

'  '^^'^deteHed  With ]  Thus  the  old  copies,  fflthv/sa  ^Moe- 

times  ufed  for  of.    So,  a  little  after : 

"  I  fooner  will  fufpedt  the  fun  with  cold." 
Detected  o/ai  jealous  &c.]  would  hare  been  the  common  gram* 
mar  of  the  times.     The  modem  editors  read  fy*    Stesvsns. 

♦  '  hilho^         ]  A  ^//^^  is  a  Spanifh  blade,  of  which  the  ex<* 
cellence  is  ftexibleneis  and  elailicity.    JoHlfsON. 

'^hilboi  frdm  Bilboa*    Steevens. 

of 
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-of  my  *  kidney — ^think  of  that ;  that  am  as  fubjedt  to 
heat,  as  biitter ;  a  man  of  continual  diflblution  and  ' 
thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle,  to  *fcape  fuffocation.  And  in  ; 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  ipore  than  half 
flew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  diih,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  coofd,  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge, 
like  a  horfe-fhoe ;  think  ^f  that — hiffing  hot — think 
of  that,  matter  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  fadnefs,  fir,  I  am  forry  that  for  my 
fake  you  Tiave  fuffer'd  all  this.  My  fuit  is  then  de- 
fperate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

FaU  Mailer  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  -/Etna,  as 
I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  hufband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have 
^cciv'd  from  her  another  embafly  of  meeting;  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  mafler  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  paft  eight  alreadjs  fir. 

FaL  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  addrefs  me  *  to  my  appoint* 
ment.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leifure;,  and 
you  fhall  know  how  I  fpeed ;  and  the  conclufion  fliall 
be  crown'd  with  your  enjoying  her :  Adieu.  You  ihall 
have  her,  matter  Brook ;  matter  Brook,  yoii  fliall 
cuckold  Ford.  {Exit. 

Ford.  Hum!  hat  is  this  a  vificm  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  fleep?  matter  Ford,  awake;  awake,  matter  Ford; 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  bett  coat,  matter  Ford. 
This  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and 
buckbafkets  ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  whati 
am  :  I  will  no\y  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my  houfe  : 
he  cannot  Tcape  me ;  'tis  impoffible  he  fliould  ;  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  purfe,  nor  into  a  pep* 
per-'box :  but,  left  the  devil  that  guides  him  fliould 

5  lldneyji  ]  KiJney  in  thU  phrafc  now  jlgnifics  Ihidcx:  qua* 

Miics^  but  Falilaff. means,  a  man  i\:hrfc  kidtiics  areas  fat, as  mine. 

Johnson. 
•  ^^-^  addrefs  mc       ■  ]    i.  e,  make  myfelf  ready.    So  in  Km 

"  To-mon:ow  for  our  march  we  are  addrefl.^^   Steevens. 
Y  3  aid 
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aid  hiin,  I  will  feah:h  iin^6ffible  places*  Thoi^h 
^vhat  I  atn  I  caanot  avoid,  yet  to  bo  what  I  would 
'^ot,  fhsdl  not  make  mc  tame :  if  I  have  boms  to 
make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me>  ^  yi\  be 
hora^mad,  [£r//. 


-^::w 
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Pagi's  bottji. 

JBnttr  Mrs.  Pig«,  Mrs.  Quickly,  md  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  U  he  at  mafter  Ford's  already,  think'ft 
thou? 

§uic.  Sure,  he  is  by  this;  or  will  be  prefcntly: 
but  truly,he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throw^ 
ijig  into  the  water,  Miftrcfs  Ford  defers  you  to  come 
fuddenly, 

Mrs.  page.  Y\\  be  with  her  by  and  by ;    111  but 

*  ni  he  bom-maJ.']  There  is  no  ims^  which  our  author 
Appears  (b  fotMl  of,  as  that  of  cuckold^  horns.  Scarcely  a  light 
chara6btr  is  introduced  that  does  not  endeavour  to  produce  rotrri- 
raent  by  fome  alluflon  to  horned  hufbands.  As  he  wrote  his  plays 
fer  the  ftage  rather  thah  the  prefs,  he  perhaps  rerrewed  them  fel* 
dojn,  and  did  not  obferve  this  repetition;  or  finding  the  jeft,  how- 
ever frequent,  ffiU  fucce&litl,  did  not  think  corfeoion  neceflary» 

Johnson. 

*  This  is  a  very  trifling  fcene,  of  no  ufe  to  the  pbt,  and  I 
fliould  think  of  no  great  ddight  to  the  audience ;  but  ohakefpeare 
beft  knew  what  would  pleafe.    Johnson* 

We  may  fuppofe  this  fcene  to  have  been  a  veiy  entertaining  one 
to  the  audience  for  which  it  was  written.  Many  of  the  old  plays 
exhibit  j>edantB  inftru^ing  their  fcholars.  Marfton  has  a  very 
long  one  in  his  JFhaty$u  WIU^  between  a  fchoolmafter,  and  H0* 
lofertuiy  Naihaniely  &c.  his  pupils.  The  title  of  this  play  was 
perhaps  borrowed  by  Shakcfpeare,  to  join  to  that  of  Twelfth  Night. 
Whit^ou  fFiil^  appeared  in  1607,    Twelfth  Nighty  in  16*3. 

Steevens. 

bring 
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fcring  my  young  man  here  to  fchool :  Look>  where 
h\s  mailer  comes ;  *tis  a  playing-day^  I  fee, 

JE«r^  Sir  Hugh  Evans* 

How  now,  fir  Hugh  ^  no  fchool  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  mafter  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

^i(u  Blelfing  of  his  heart  1 

Mrs.  Pap;e.  Sir  Hugh,  my  hulband  fays,  my  fon 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
afk  him  fome  queftion€  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  nitherj  William;— h©ld  up  your  head^ 
xome. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  en,  firrth-;  liold  up  yput head; 
anfwer  your  rnafter,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  h«w  many  numbers  is  in  noons?    * 

mil.  Two. 

^c  Truly  I  thou^t  there  had  been  one  number 
imore  ;  becaufe  they  fay,  od*s  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tatlings.    What  isj^/r,  William?, 

mil.  PuLher. 

^k.  Poufcats  1  there  arc  fairer  things  than  poul- 
cats,  fure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  fimplicity'^oman;  I  pray  you^ 
peace.     What  is  Lapls^  William? 

mil.  Aflone. 

Eva.  And  what  ii  a  ftone^  William? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva*  No,  it  is  L^is;  I  pray  you,  remember  in 
your  prain^ 

/Fill.  Lapis. 

JS/ua.  That  is  a  good  William;  What  is  he,  William, ' 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

mil.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun  ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singular  it er^  nominativOy  hicy  h/ec^  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo^hig^  hag,  hog; — pray  you,  mark: 
genitivoy  hujust  Well,  vihsit  is  youv  accufatm  cafe  ? 

mill.  Acufative^  hinc. 

y  4  Eva. 
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,   Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child/ 
Accufatho^  hungj  hangy  hog. 

§utu  Hanghog^is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman*    What  is  the 
focative  cafe,  William  ? 

fVtlL  O^-^vocativOf  O. 

£va.  Remember,  William;  focative  is,  caret. 

^ic.  And  that's  a  good  root, 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear, 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace, 

Eva.  \vhzt  is  your  gemtive  cafe  plural,  William  ?• 

IVilL  Genitive  cafe? 

Eva.  Ay, 

ff^U.  Genitive^  horum^  harum,  borum\ 

'^V«  -'Vengeanceof  Ginefsc^k !  fie  on  her  !— ne-' 
yer  name  her,  child,  if  ihe  be  a  whore. 

EiJa.  For  fhame,  'oman. 
,  ^ic.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  fucb  words:  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  faft' 
enough  of  tbemfelves;  apd  to  call  horum; — fie  upon 
you  ! 

Eva.  'Oman  art  thou  lunatics  ?  haft  thou  no  un- 
derftanding  for  thy  cafes,  and  the  numbers  of  the- 
genders  ?  thou  art  a  fooliih  chriftian  creatures,  as- 1 
wttuld  defires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  fome  declenfionsof 
your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forfooth,  I  have  forgot, 

Eva.  It  is  kiy  hty  cod;  if  you  forget  your  i/^i', 

•  ^"^hifntm^  harum^borMM.']  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  bor- 
rowed thisjeft,  fuch  as  it  is,  in  his  chancer  of  a  ibrumpet: 

^^  And  come  to  borum^  barum^  wborum^  then  « 

**  She  proves  a  great  proficient  among  men.** 

St££V£NS. 

'  your  iiiSf  your  kses^  ficc]   All  this  ribakliy  is  likewife  -, 

^Mind  in  Taylor  the  water-poet.    Sec  fol,  edit.  p.  io6.  ^ 

'Steetens, 

your 


I 
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your  kas^  and -your  cods^  you  njuft  be  prccchcs  •,  Go 
your  ways  and  play,  go.     - 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  fcholar,  than  I  thought  * 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  fprag^  memory.     Farewell, 
miftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  fir  ftugh.  Get  you  home, 
boy. — Come,  we  flay  too  long.  [ExeunU 

S    C    E    N    E        11. 

For^s  houfc 
Enter  Fayiaff  and  Afi-s.  Ford. 

FaL  Miftrefs  Ford,  your  forrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
fufferance  :  I  fee,  you  are  obfequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profefs  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only, 
miftrefs  Ford,  in  the  fimple  office  of  love,  but  in  all 
the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.^ 
But  are  you  fvire  of  your  hufband  now  ^ 

JV^j.  Foi^d.  He's  a  birding,  fweet  fir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [fVithin.']  .What  hoa,  goffip  Ford ! 
what  hoa ! 

M's.  Ford.  Step  info  the  chamber,  fir  John.   ^      - . 

lExit  Fayicf. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  fweetheart?  who's  at  honie" 
befides  yourfelf  ? 

*  —you  muftbc/r^f/^j.]  Sir  Hugh  means  to  fiiy-— you 
muft  be  hreech^d :  i.  e,  flogged.  To  hretch  is  to  Jlog^  ^Sp,  in  the 
Taming  of  thi  Shrtw ;  ,    . 

**  I  am  no  breeching  fcholar  in  the  fchools.** 
Again,  in  the  Humorous  LieutcnaHt^  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
**  Ciy  like  a  ^r^^fZ^Vboy,  not  eat  a  bit.**    Steevens. 
^'"^Jprag"-^  ]  I  am  told  that  this  word  is  ftill  uf^  by  the  corar 
mon  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  it  fignifits  ria^^  .- 
0Urt^  ffrigbtlyy  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  wjitten— y^^wi. 

Steevens. 

Mri. 
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M-^.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  peopk. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly — Speak  louder,    {jfide. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  fo  glad  you  have  noIx)dy 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  > 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  hufband  is  in  his 
€)ld  lune$  >  again ;  *  he  fo  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
hulband ;  fo  rails  agaicft  all  married  mankind ;  fo 
curfes  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  fo- 
ever^  and  fo  buffets  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying, 
^  Peer-outy  peer-out !  that  any  madnefs,  I  ever  yet  be- 
held, fcem'd  but  tamenefs,  civility,  and  patience,  to 
this  diftemper  be  is  in  now  :  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight 
is  not  here. 

Mrs»  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  kim  ? 

M-i.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  fwears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  laft  time  he  fearch'd  for  him,  in  a 
bafket :  protefis  to  my  hufband,  he  is  now  here;  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  reft  of  their  company  from 
their  fport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  fufpi- 
cton :  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he 
fliall  fee  his  own  foolery, 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  miftrefs  Page;, 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  ftreet  end;  he  will  be  here 
anon* 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !— 4:he  knight  is  here- 

,Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  thou  art  utterly  iham'd,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.     What  a  wopian  are  you? — 
'  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  ;  better  Aame  than 
murther* 

*  ■  lunes  3  i.  e.  lunacy,  freazy.  Sec  a  note  on  the^ 
Winter^ sTale.  The  quarto  1630,  and  thefono,  read  Unn^  inftcad  of 
bints.    The  elder  quartos  .«-*->-  his  old  nfaint  again.     Steevjbivs. 

*  hefo  takes  #»-— >]  7i  take  on^  which  is  now  ufcd  for  to 

grieve^  ieems  to  be  ufcd  by  our  author  for  to  rage.    Perhaps  it  was 
applied  to  any  paffion.    Johnson. 

^  ■  I-  Peer^ut^}  That  is,  ^/fear  borm.,  Shakcf^carc  is  at  his 
old  luDCS.    Johnson. 
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Ms^  For  J.  Which  way  (hould  he  go  ?  how  fliould 
I  beftow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  baiket  again  ? 

Enter  Fal/iqf. 

FaL  No,  Fll  come  no  more  i'  the  bafkct :  May  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ) 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  mafter  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  piftols,  that  none  Ihould  iffue 
out ;  otherwife  you  might  flip  away  ere  he  came.— 
But  what  make  you  here  ? 

FaL  What  Ihall  I  do  ?  Til  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs*  Ford.  ITiere  they  always  ufe  to  difcharge  their 
birding-pieces  :  creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

FaL  Where  is  it  ? 

M^s.  Ford.  He  will  feek  there  on  my  Vr6td.  Nei- 
ther prefs,  cofFer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he 
hath  an  abflradt  ^  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places, 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no  hiding  you 
in  the  houfe. 

FaL  ni  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  go  out  in  yoilr  own  femblance, 
you  die,  fir  John  ;  unlefs  you  go  out  difguis'd*— . 
How  might  we  difguife  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman  s  gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwife,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
fo  efcape. 

FaL  Good  hearts,  devife  fomething:  any  extremity, 
father  than  a  mifchief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  fcrve  him ;  Ihe's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum  hat,  and  her 
muffler  too ' :  Run  up,  fir  John. 

Ms. 

9  : ^  ah^raHl -^  i.  c.  a  lift,  an  iftventOTf .    Stiivei*s. 

•  .'  '  -ber  thrup/t  hat,  «nd  h«r mufier r<K> :  —  ]  The  thrum  U 
the  end  of  a  weaver's  warp,   and  wc  may  fuppofe,   was  ufcd 

for 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  fwcct  fir  John  :  ftiillrefs  Pagc^ 
and  I,  will  look  fome  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we'll  come  drefs  you 
ftraight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.     ^Exil  FayU^. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  hulband  would  meet  him 
in  thb  ihape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- ' 
ford;  he  (wears,  ihe's  a  witch;  forbade  her  my  houfe, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hufband's 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs^  Ford.  But  is  my  hulband  commg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  fadnefs,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  thebaiket  too,  howfoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  WcHl  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  bafket  again,  to  meet  bim  at  the  door 
with  it,  as  they  did  laft  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  prefently  :  let's 
go  drefs  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Ms.  Ford,  ril  firft  direft  my  men  what  they  fhall 
do  with  the  bafkfet.  Go  up.  Til  bring  linen  for  him 
ftraight, 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dilhoneft  varlet !  we  can- 
not mifufe  him  enough. 
We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honeft  too  : 
We  do  not  adt,  that  often  jeft  and  laugh ; 
'Tis  old  but  true.  Still /wine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

for  the  purpofe  of  making  coariie  hats.    In  the  Mi^ummer  Ni^h^s 
Dream : 

**  O  fares,  come,  come, 

*•  Gut  thread  and /i&nwsr.** 
A  muffler  was  fome  part  of  drefs  that  covered  the  face«    So,  ui 
x!titCobler*s  Prophecy^  1594: 

**  Now  is  (he  bare-fac*d  to  be  fecn  :— ftrait  on  her  Mtfffler 
goes. 
Ae^iin,  in  Laneham*s  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertaiiment 
atlCenelworth  caftle,  1575 :    **  his  mother  lent  him  anu 

Mufflar  tor  a  napkin,  that  was  tyed  to  hiz  gyrdl  for  lozyag.*' 

St££V£NS* 

Mrs. 
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Ms.  Ford.  Go,  firs,  take  the  bafket  again  on  your 
Ihoulders;  your  mailer  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you. 
fet  it  down,  obey  him  :  quickly,  difpatch. 

[^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Ms.  Ford. 

Enter  Servants  with  the  bajket. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  up, 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

I  Serv.  I  hope  not;  I  had  as  lief  bear  fb  much 
lead. 

Enter  Ford^  ShalloWy  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  - 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  matter  Page,  liavc 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ?— ^Set  down  the 
balket,  villain  : — Somebody  call  my  wife : — Youth  in  ' 
a  bafket ! — Oh,  you  panderly  rafcals  !  there's  a  knot, 
a  gang,  a  pack,  a  confpiracy,  againft  me :  Now  fliall 
the  devil  be  fliam*d.  What !  wife,  I  fay !  come, 
come  forth  ;  behold  what  honeft  cloaths  you  fend 
forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  paffes'!  Matter  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  go  loofe  any  longer;  you  mutt  be  pinion'd. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog ! 

Shal.  Indeed,  matter  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

♦  —  this/tf^i/]  The  force  of  thephrafe  I. did  not  underftand 
when  our  former  inl^reffion  of  Shakeipeare  was  prepared  |  and  * 
therefore  gave  thefc  two  words  as  part  of  an  impcrfe^  fcntencc- 
One  of  the  obfolete  fenfes  of  the  Terb,  ta  pafi^  is^  to  go  beyond 
hounds.  So,  in  Sir  Clyomon^  (sfc.  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield^  \  599 : 
*'  I  have  fuch  a  deal  of  fubuance  here  when  Brian's,  men 

are  (laine, 
"  That  itpajfeth.    Oh  that  I  had  while  to  ftay !"« 
Again,  in  the  tranllation  of  the  Menachmi^  '  595  •     *  *  This  fajfeth^ 
that  I  meet  with  none,    but  thus  they  vexe  me  with  ilrangc-  \ 
fpccchcs.**    Steevens.  ,    .      .-'  ^ 

Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  Fordi 

Fhrd.  So  faV  I  too,  fir.— Come  hither,  miilreft 
Ford; — miftrelsFord,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modefl 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  lier  huftaitd  ! — I  fufped  without  caufe,  millrefs^ 
do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witnefs,  you  do,  if  you 
fufpe^  me  in  any  diihonefty. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  firrah.  iPuUs  the  cloatbs  out  of  the  baflet. 

Page.  Thispaj[les- 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  afham'd  ?  let  the  cloaths 
alone. 

Ford.  I  fliall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreafonable  !  Will  you  t^ke  up  your 
wife's  cloaths  ?  come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  bafket,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why,  ■    . 

Ford.  Mafter  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
convey'd  out  of  ipy  houfe  yefterday  in  this  bafket ; 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  houfe  I  am 
fiire  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true  j  my  jealoufy  is 
reafonable  :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  nuin  there,  he  IhjiU  die  a 
f!ea*s  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man, 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  m^r  Ford; 
'  this  wrongs  you. 

Efua.  Mafter  Ford,  you  muft  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  isjealoufies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  feek  for. 

'  ■'  «^  tbis'wr$Hgsy0u.']  This  i$  belonv  yaar  (?bafaj})er,  uBW«r« 
4>yof  yopr  under Aanding,  bjuriousto  y9urhonpurf  Soi  i|i  foi 
Taming  oftheShre^^  Bianca,  being  ill  trcilicd  by  Ji^r  ruggf^i  filler, 
fay$  ; 

You  'vorong  rac  moch,  indeed  you  ^^rong  yourfelf." 

Johnson* 

Page. 


«« 
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Page.  Noy  nor  no  where  clfe  but  in  your  braui. 

Ford.  Help  to  fearch  my  houfe  this  one  time:  if  I 
find  not  what  I  feek,  fliew  no  colour  f<>r  my  extre* 
mity,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-^port ;  let  them 
fay  of  me.  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  fearch^d  a  hollow 
wall-nut  for  his  wife's  leman*,r  Satisfy  nae  ooce  mpre, 
pnc€  more  fearch  with  me^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  boa,  miflxefs  Page  f  come  you^ 
and  the  old  womaa  dawn;  my  h\rfband  will  come 
into  the  chamber,- 

Ford.  Old  woman !  w^at  old  woman'is  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford^  Why^  it  i»  my  maid's  auat  of  Brent- 
ford: 

Fordt  A  witch,f  a  quean,,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  She  comcj  of  er- 
rands, does  Ihe  ?  We  are  fcnprfc  men  j  we  do  not 
know  what'is  brought  to  pafs  under  the  profeffioo  of 
fortune-tellings  She  worki  by  charms  V^y  Ipclls,  by 
the  figure,  and  (iich  daubery  ^  as  this  is :  beyond  oyif 

clement :  we  know  nothing- Come,  down,  you 

witch  ;  you  hag  you,  come  down,.  I  fay, 

Mrs.  For d.^  Nay^  good,r  fwieet  huflwmd  j— ^od  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  ftrifce  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falficg  in  'mommas  cbathfy  led  ly  Mrs.^  Fagt. 

Mrs.  fage.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me 
your  hand^ 

Foii'd.  I'll  prat  her  :*-^Ovit  of  my  doors,,  you  witch ! 
{Beats  hhnS]   you  hag^   you  baggage,  you  poulcat, 

*  .*«.»i>  his  wife's  leman.^  Lemany.ut,  lo^ery\9  derived  from 
Ue/f  Dutch,  hdovidy  v^dfimH.-    Steevekm. 

^  She  Huorks  dy  charms f:  Uq.']  Conc^niing  iomt  old  womaa  of 
JUrentford^  there  are  fcvijral  ballads ;  amoog  ^e  rcA,  Julian  of 
Brentford's  loft  Will  and  Tejlament^  1 599.     dteefeks* 

*  fuch  4/mi^-«-^]  Dituheries  are  diJrHifis.  So,  in  K. 
LuiKf  £4gar  fays ;  **  I  ^si^ept  d^  it  fiiithcr.''    Steetens. 

yoii 
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you  ^  ronyon  !  out !  out !  Ill  conjure  you.  111  for* 
tune-tell  you.  [Exit  FaL 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  afliam'd  ?  I  think,  you 
have  kiird  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it: — ^Tis  a  goodly  cre- 
dit for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  *oman  is  a  witch 
indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a  'omans  has  a  great  peard^; 
J I  fpy  a  great  peard  under  his  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  befeech  you, 
follow ;  fee  but  the  iffue  of  my  jealoufy  :  if  I  '  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  truft  me  when  I  open 
again. 

ifVxpiMi/ ]  Rfift^^f  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  at 


iar  as  can  be  traced,  much  the  fame  mdi/call  oxfiah  fpoken  of  a 
man.    Johnson. 
SOy  in  Macbeth  : 

*♦  Aroint  thee  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyen  cries.'* 
Frmn  RtjgntMx^  Fr.    So  again :   **  The  rqyni/b  down,'*  in  Jsyn 
liki  it.    Steevsns, 

*  — — agfeat/^tfr</; ]    One  of  the  marks  of  a  fuppofed 

witch,  was  a  heard.     So  in  Macbeth  * 

♦♦  you  ihould  be  women, 

*^  And  yet  your  ^/tfr^  forbid  me  to  interpret 
•*  That  you  are  fo." 
Again,  in  tht  Dukis  Miftrefs^  1638  : 

u  a  chin,  without  all  controverfy,  good 

**  To  go  a  fifhing  with ;    a  witches  beard  on't.*' 

SteeveN8# 
I J]^  a  great  heard  under  his  miffier.^    As  the  fecond 


flratagem,  by  which  FalftafF  cfcapes,  is  moch  the  groflcr  of  the 
two^  1  wifli  it  had  been  pra6tifcd  firft.  It  is  very  unliluly  that  Ford, 
havmg  been  fo  deceived  before,  and  knowing  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, would  fuffer  him  to  efcape  in  fo  flight  a  difguife. 

Johnson. 
■  ^^ciyoutthusutonno  trail^^]  The  expreffion  is  taken  from 
the  hunters.     Trail  is  the  fcent  left  by  the  paflage  of  the  game. 
To  cry  outy  is  to  open  or  bark,     Johnson. 
So,  in  Hamlet: 

**  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry : 

**  Oh  this  is  counter,  ye  falfe  Dmiikdpgs/^    SrEErENs, 

Page 
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Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further :  Come, 
gentlemen.  [^Exeunt. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truft  me,  he  beat  him  moft  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mafs,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  moft  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o*er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  fervice. 

Mrs.  P&rdk  What  think  you  ?  may  we,  with  the 
wanrant  of  won^an*hoQd,  aijd  the.witnefs  of  a  good 
confcience,  purfue  him  with  any  further  revenge? 

Afrs.  Page.  The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is,  fure,  fcj^r'd 
out  of  him;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fec-fimple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  wafte,  attepipt  us  again  ^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  hufbands  how  we  have 
ferved  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yea,  by  all  .means^  if  it  be  but  to 
fcrape  ?he  figures  out  of  your  buiband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
jknight  ihall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  be 
ftill  the  minifters. 

Mrs^  Ford.  Til  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publickly 
iham'<l :  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period '  to 
the  jeft,  fhould  he  not  be  publickly  fliam'd. 

M-s.  Page*  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  Ihape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  {^Exeunt. 

'  ■  in  the  w^y  ofwafti^  attempt  us  again.']  i.  C.  he  will  not 
make  further  attempts  to  jruin  us,  oy  corrupting  our  virtue,  and 
deftroying  our  reputation    Steevens. 

■  ;itf  ^/W— >1  Shakeipeare  feems,  by  no  period^  to  mean, 

no  prefer  catafiropbe.  Of  this  Hanmer  was  fo  well  perfuaded,  that 
he  thinks  it  neceflary  to  read^no  right  period.    Steevens. 


Vot.  L  Z  SCENE 
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SCENE        IIL 

T'he  Garter  inn. 

Enter  Hqll  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  defire  to  have  three  of 
your  horfes  :  the  duke  himfelf  will  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hqft.  What  duke  fhould  that  be,  comes  fo  fecretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  let  me  fpeak  with  the 
gentlemen;  they  fpeak  Englilh  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  V\\  call  them  to  you, 

Hoft.  They  Ihall  have  my  horfes ;  but  Til  make 
them  pay,  Til  fauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  houfes 
a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turn'd  away  my  other 
guefts:  *  they  muft  come  off;  Til  fauce  them;  come. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE 

*  they  mufl  come  ^;— -]    This  never  can  be  our  poet's 

or  his  hail's  meaning.    To  come  ^being,  in  other  terms,  togofiol^ 
free.     We  muft  read,  compt  off^  i.  e.  clear  their  reckoning. 

War  BURTON. 
To  come  ojfy  fignifiesj  in  our  author,  fometimes,  to  he  uttered vjith 
l^irit  mnd  volubilitj.  In  this  place  it  feems  to  mean  what  is  in  our 
time  exprefled  by  to  come  do^m^  to  pay  liberally  and  readily.  Thcfe 
accidental  and  colloquial  fenfes  are  the  difgrace  of  language,  and 
the  plague  of  commentators.    Johnson. 

T'o  come  offy  is,  to  pay.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  uf<id  by  Maifinger,  in 
The  Unnatural  Combat^  z6k  IV.  fc.  ii.  where  a  wench,  demanding 
money  of  the  father  to  keep  his  baftard,  fays  :  "  Wlllyou  come  ojl 
JirV*  Again,  in  'Dcc\iQr*s  If  this  be  not  a  good  Flay  the  Devil  is  in  it^ 
1612: 

*'  Do  not  your  gallants  come  ^roundly  then  ?" 
Again,  in  Heywood's  If  you  ino^jj  not  me  you  kno^v  Noho^^  >6j5» 

p.  2  ;  **  and  then  if  he  will  not  come  offy  carry  him  to  tfc 

compter."     h^xn^  m  A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One ^  1616: 

"  Hark  in  thine  ear  :— will  he  come  ^think'ft  thou,  and 
pay  my  debts  ?" 
Again,  in  the  Return  from  ParnqffuSy   1606  : 
•'  It  is  his  meaning  I  fliould  come  offy 

Again, 
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SCENE        iV. 

For^s  houfe. 

Enter   Pagey   Pordj    Mrs.  Page^  Ms.  Fordj  and  Sir 
Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  *Tis  one  of  the  beft  difcretions  of  a  'omans 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

PagCi  And  did  he  fend  you  both  thefe  letters  at  an 
inftant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  houn 
Ford.  Pardon  me^  wife :  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt ; 
'  I  ra^ther  will  fufped:  the  fiin  with  coldj 

^    Than 

Again^  in  the  tVidow^  by  B.  Jonfon,  Fletchef,  and  Middleton, 
i6j2  :  **  lam  forty  dollars  better  for  that:  an  '^would  come  off 
quicker  'twere  nerc  a  whit  the  worfe  for  me."  Again,  in  A 
meryejeft  of  a  Man  called  Howleglas^  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  Therefore 
come  ^lightly,   and  geve  me  my  mony."    ^teevens. 

**  They  muft  come  off^  (ays  mipe  hoft ;  I'll  fauce  them."  This 
paflage  has  exercifed  the  critics;  It  is  altered  by  Dr.  Warburton ;  but 
there  is  no  corruption,  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  interpreted  it. 
The  quotation  however  from  MaJJinger^  which  is  referred  to  like- 
wife  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Canons  of  Criticifm,  fcarcely  fatisfied 
Mr.  Heath,  and  flill  lefs  the  laft  editor^  who  gives  us,  **  They 
mufl  not  come  off."    It  is  llrange  that  any  one  converfant  in  old 
language,  ihould  hefitate  at  this  phrafe.     Take  another  quotation 
or  twoj  that  the  difficulty  may  be  efieihially  removed  for  the  fu- 
ture.    In  John  Heywood's  play  of  the  Four  F\  the  feJlar  fays ; 
— —  **  If  you  be  willing  to  buy, 
*•  Lay  down  money,  come  ^quickly." 
In  TbeWidow^  bv  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton,  —  **  if 
he  will  come  ^roundly,  he'll  fet  him  free  too."    And,  again,  in 

Fennor^s  Comptor*s  Commowivealth : *'  except  I  would  come  off 

roundly,  I  ihould  bebar'dof  that  priviledge,"  &c.     Farmer. 
The  phrafe  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  Fiiar^s  Tale^  338.  edit.  Urry: 
**  Come  off,  and  let  me  riden  haftily, 
•*  Give  me  twelve  pence;  I  may  no  longer  tarie." 

Tyrwhitt. 
'  I  rather  will fufpeB  the  fun  <i\}iih  coUy]    Thus  the  modern  edi- 
tions.—•-•The  old  ones  read— with ^-7/^,  which  may  mean,  I  ra- 

Z  a  ther 
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Than  thee  with  wantonnefs  :    now  doth  thy  honour 

ftand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

,  Page.  *Tis  well,  *tis  well;  no  more. 
Be  not  as  extreme  in  Tubrnlffibn, 
As  in  offence ; 

"But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  fpdrt. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fiat  fellow,  , 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  difgracc  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  fpoke  of* 

Page.  How  !  to  fend  him  word  the/11  meet  him  in 
the  park 
At  midnight !  fie,  fie ;  he  will  never  cotne. 

Eva.  You  fay,  he  hath  been  thrown  into  the  rivers  ; 
and  hath  been  grievoufly  peaten,  as  anold'oman :  mc- 
thinks,  there  Ihould  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  fliould 
not  come ;  methinks,  his  flelh  is  punifli'd,  he  Ihall 
have  no  defires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devife  but  how  you'll  ufe  him  when 
he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devife  to  bring  him  hither. 

Ms.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Hernc 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  forcft. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  ftill  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns  ;. 

thcr  will  fufpcfl  the  fun  can  be  a  thief,  or  be  cortupttd  hy  a  hrihe^ 
than  thy  honour  can  be  betrayed  to  wantonnefs.  Mr,  Rowefilentiy 
made  the  change,  which  fucceeding  editors  have  as  filcntly  adopt- 
ed.    A  thought  of  a  (imilar  kind  occurs  in  Htn.  IV.  Fart  I: 

'*  Shall  the  h\ef[cd/un  of  heaven  prove  a  micber?" 
I  have  nor,  however,  difplaced  Mr.  Rowe's  emendation;  as  a  zeal 
to  prefcrvc  old  readings  without  diflin^on,  may  fomedmes  prove 
as  injuiious  to  the  author's  reputation,  as  a  defire  to  introduce  new 
ones,  without  attention  to  the  quaintncfs  of  phrafeology  then  in 

i;fe.      S  TEE  YENS. 

And 
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And  thfitc  he  blafts  the  tree,  *  and  takes  the  cattle ; 

And  Kfiakes  miJch-kine  yield  blood,  and  fliakes  a  chain 

In  a  moft  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 

You  have  beard  of  fuch  a  fpirit ;  and  well  you  know, 

Ti^e  (uperftitious  idl^-headed  eld  ^ 

]{teceiv*d,  an^  did  deliver  to  our  age. 

This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.'  Why,  yet  there  want  nc^t  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  nieht  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak  : 
But  what  of  this? 

^  Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 

That  FalftafF  at  that  oak  Ihall  meet  with  us. 
We'll  fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field, 
Difguis'd  li^ceHerne,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come, 
And  in  this  Ihape ;  When  you  have  brought  him 
thither. 

What 


^  \  .     an  J  takes  the  cat  tie  ^1   To  tale  j  In  Shakefpearc,  fignifies 
%o  feize  or  ftrike  with  a  difeafe,  to  blaft.    So,  in  I. ear : 
"  — 7- Strike  her  young  bones,    ' 
"  Yt  taking  ^\r%^  with  lamenefs."     Johnson. 
6q,  InMarkham's  Treat Jfe  of  Horfcs^  ^59<>  chap.  H.  *'Ofahorfe 
th§t  is  taken.     A  horfe  that  is  bereft  of  his  feehng,  mcoving,  or 
%rring,  is  faid  to  be  taken^  and  in  footh  fo  hee  is,  in  that  he  is  ar- 
retted by  fo  villanous  a  difeafe ;  yet  fome  farriors,  not  well  under- 
flaa^ing  the  ground  of  the  difeafe,  confter  the  word  taken^  to  be 
ihikcnby  fome  planet  or  evil -fpirit,  which  is  falfe,  Sec.**    Thus 
our  poet : 

— —  "  No  planets ^r/;t^,  no  fairy  takes ^    Tollet. 
'  -^ — idle-headed  eltl']  Eid  ttcms  to  be  ufed  here,  for  what  our 
poet  calls  in  3^tff^^/i6— the  Meu  time.     It  is  employed  in  Meafun 
forMfafuTCy  to  ejcpreis  age  and  decrepitude : 

«<  doth  beg  the  alms 

>*  Of  palficd  eld.**    Steevens. 
*  Mrs.  Ford.  Marry ^  this  is  our  device;  ■  ■■  ■ 
Th0$  Falfiaffat  that  oakjhall  meet  ivith  us. 
Page*  ^feUy  let  it  not  he  doubted^  hut  he'll  come^ 

Andin  thisjhape  ;  ivhenyou  have  hrougf l  hltn  lhiihe\\  'fhus 
this  pailage  has  bfeentranfmitted  down  to  us,  from  the  time  of  the 
fiflj  edition  by  the  players :  but  what  was  this  iharc,  in  which 
Falllaff  was  to  be  appointed  to  Dice t  ?   F.r  the  women  have  not 

Z  J  laid 
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What  fliall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 
iWr5.  Page.  That  likewife  we  have  thought  upon,^ 
and  thus  : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  fon, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  well  drefs 
Like  urchins  ^,  ouphes,  and  faines,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  fudden, 
As  FalftafF,  Ihe,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  faw-pit  rufti  at  once 
•  With  fome  difFufed  fong  :  upon  their  fight. 
We  two  in  great  amazednefs  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
^And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 

And 

faid  one  word  to  afcertain  it.  This  makes  it  more  than  fufpidous, 
the  defeat  in  this  point  muft  be  owing  to  fome  wife  retrenchment. 
The  two  intermediate  lines,  which  I  have  reftored  from  the  old 
quartOy  arc  abfolutely  neccflary,  and  clear  up  the  matter 

Theobald. 
7  ^^  ur chins  y  ouphes  ^---^^  The  primitive  fignification  of  urcbinvi  a 
hedge-hog.     In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufcd  in  the  Temfeft.     Hence  k 
comes  to  Sgnify  any  thing  little  and  dwarfifh.     Ouph  is  the  Teu- 
tonic word  for  a  fairy  or  gohlin,     Steevens. 

•  JVith  fome  Mffufed fong : ]  A  diffufedfong  {\gn\^t%  2iioiig 

that  ftrikes  out  into  wild  l^ntiments  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature, 
fuch  as  thofe  whofe  fubj^c^  Is  fairy  land.     War  bur  ton. 

Dijfufed  mzy  mean  confufed.  So  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle,  p.  553  : 
**  Rice,  quoth  he,  (i.  e.  Cardinal  Wolfey,)  fpeak  you  Welch 
to  them :  I  doubt  not  but  thy  fpeech  fliall  be  more  diffufe  to  him, 
than  his  French  fliall  be  to  thee."     Tollet. 

By  diffufedfong^  Shakcfpeare  may  mean  fuch  irregular  fooy  as 
mad  people  fing.  Edgar,  in  K.  Lear^  when  he  has  determthed 
to  aflume  the  appearance  of  a  travelling  lunatic,  declares  his  rc- 
folution  to  diffufe  bis  fpeech^  i.  e.  to  give  it  the  turn  peculiar  to 
madnefs.      Steevens* 

*  And^  fairy-like^  TO  pinch  the  unclean  inight  \^  The  grammar 
requires  us  to  read: 

And^  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight,     WaRB. 

This  ftiould  perhaps  be  written  to-pinch^  as  one  word.    This  ule 

of  to  in  compolition  with  verbs,  is  very  common  in  Gower  and 

Chaucer,  but  muft  have  been  rather  antiquated  in  the  time  of 

Shakefpeare.     See,  Gower,  De  Confefpone  Amatitisy  B.  iv.  foh  7 : 

*'  All  to'tore  is  myn  araie." 

And 
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Andafkhim,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  fo  facred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  Ihape  prophane  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 
Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  found  ', 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 
We'll  all  prefent  ourfelves  ;  dif-horn  the  fpirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windfor. 

Ford.  The  children  muft 
Be  pradtis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  dot. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  alfo,  to  burn  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  This  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
Vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  fliall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  *  That  filk  will  I  go  buy ; — and,  in  that  time 

Shall 

And  Chaucer,  Ree*ve*s  Tale^  1x69  : 

♦ft  mouth  and  nofe  te-broke.^^ 

The  con£lru6tion  will  otherwife  be  very  hard.    Tyrwhitt. 

I  add  a  few  more  inilances  to  (hew  that  this  ufe  of  the  prepofidon 
to  was  not  entirely  antiquated.     Spcnfer's  F.  ^  b.  iv.  c,  7  : 

'*  With  briers  and  bulhes  all  to-rent  and  fcratched." 
Again,  b.  v,  c.  8  : 

**  With  locks  all  loofe,  and  raiment  all  to-tore.^* 
Again,  b.  v.  c.  9 : 

"  Made  of  ftrange  ftufFe,  but  all  to-worne  and  ragged, 
*'  And  underneath  the  breech  was  all  /<?-/^r»f  and  jagged." 
Again,  in  the  Three  Lor^  0/ London  J   1590: 

**  The  poft  at  which  he  runs,  and  all  to-hurns  it." 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Feverjham^  '59^' 

"  A  watchet  fattin  doublet,  all  to-torn.**    Steevens. 
■  ——pinch  him  found j"]  i.  e.  foundfy.    The  adje6tive  ufed  as 
an  adverb.    The  modem  editors  read        "round.    Steevens. 

*  ThatfUk  will  I  go  huy ;— tf«//,  in  that  time]  Mr.  Theobald,  re- 
ferring tbat  time  to  flic  time  of  buying  the  filk,  alters  it  to  tire.  But 

i  4  there 
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Shall  maAer  Slender  fteal  my  Nan  away,  [-^W^^- 

And  marry  her  at  Eaton.— -Go,  fend  to  Falftaff 
ftraight. 

Ford.  Nay,  1*11  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe.    Sure,  hell  come. 

M-i.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Go,  get  us  properties ' 
And  ♦  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleafures,  and 
fery  honeft  knaveries.      [£r.  Page^  Fordy  and  Evans* 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  miftrefs  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  fir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[£r//  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  dodor ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  ideot ; 
And  he  my  hulband  beft  of  all  aflfe^s  : 
.  The  dodtor  is  well  moneyed,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he  fliall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thoufand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

there  is  no  need  of  any  change ;  that  time  evidently  relating  to  the 
time  of  the  mafkwith  wh'ch  FalAaffwas  to  be  entertainray  aod 
which  makes  the'  whole  fubjed  of  this  dialogue.  Therefore  the 
common  reading  18  right,     Warburton. 

3 properties ]  Properties  are  little  incidental  neceflaries 

to  a  theatre,  exclufive  ot  fcenes  and  drefles.    So,  in  the  Taming 

the  Shrew :  " a  fhoulder  of  mutton  for  z  property.** 

Steevens. 
♦  trichng  for  our  faiiies.]    To  trieiy  is  to  dreA  out«    So, 

in  Milton: 

**  Not  trick* d  and  frounc'd  as  (he  was  wont, 

"  With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt ; 

**  But  kerchierd  in  a  homely  doud.^'    Steevens. 
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SCENE       V^ 

^be  Carter  inn^ 
EMter  Htfi  mid  Simpkk 

iJofi.  What  WOuld^ft  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick- 
ikiii  ^  ?  fpeak,  breathe,  difcufs ;  brief,  fliort,  quick^ 
fnap. 

Simp.  Marry,  fir^  I  come  to  fpeak  with  fir  John 
FalftafFfrom  mafter  Slender. 

Hop.  There's  his  chamber,  his  houfe,  his  caftle, 
his  ^Handing-bed,  and  truckle-bed;  *tis  painted  about 
with  the  ftory  of  the  prodigal,  frelh  and  new :  Go, 
knock  and  call;  he'll  (peak  like  ^nJnthropopbaginian^ 
unto  thee :  Knock,  I  fay. 

Simp.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  Woman  gone  up 
into  Tiis  chamber ;  Fll  be  fo  bold  as  ftay,  fir,  'till  Ihe 
come  down  :  I  cometo  fpeak  with  her,  indeed. 

Hq/i.  Ha !  a  fat  woman !  the  kni^t  may  be  robb'd : 
ru  call. Bully  knight !    Bully  fit  John  !    fpeak 

5  ^what,  thick^Jktnf]  t  meet  with  this  tertn  of  abufc  in  War- 
ner's AliidMs  En^tandy  1 6oft,  book  ti.  chap.  30  : 

'<  Thftt  he  fo  foul  a  tbick-Jkin  ihould  fo  fair  a  lady  catch." 

Steevens. 

•  Jlandinz'hedy  and  trucJUe-ied; ]  The  ufual  fomiture 

of  chanA)ers  in  diat  time  was  a  fianding-bed,  under  which  was  a 
trochlea  tmckUy  or  running  bed.  In  the  flanding-bed  lay  the  maf- 
ter, and  in  the  truckle-bed  the  fervant.  So,  in  HaU*^  Account  of 
a  Servile  Tutor: 

**  He  lieth  in  the  truckk-hed^ 

*'  While  his  young  mafter  lieth  o'er  his  head."  Johnson. 
So,  in  the  Return  from  ParnaJJus^  1 606 : 

*'  When  I  lay  in  ^trundie-M  under  my  tutor." 
And  here  the  tutor  has  the  upper  bed.    Again,  in  Heywood's 
Royal Kingy  &c.  1657:  **— (hew  thefe gentlemen  into  a  dofe 
room  with  ^fanding-bedm^  and  a  truckle  too,*'    Steevens. 

^  -^i^^^-^Antbropol^haginiaH ]   i.  e.  a  canibal.    See  Othello^ 

v£k  1.  fc.  iii.  It  is  here  ufed  as  a  foimding  word  to  aftoni(b  Simfk* 
Ephejian^  which  follows,  has  no  more  meaning.    Steevens. 

from 
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from  thy  lungs  miliury:  Art  thou  there?  it  is  thioc 
hoft^  thine  Ephefian,  calls.    . 

F(ilft^  above. 

Fal.  How  now,  mine  hoft  ? 

Hq/i.  Here's  a  •  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
ing down  of  thy  fat  woman :  Let  her  defcend,  bully, 
let  her  defcend  ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fie  J 
privacy  ?  fie ! 

Enter  Falft^. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  hoft,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me ;  but  ftie*s  gone. 

Sifnp.  Pray  you,  fir,  was't  not  the  wife  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry  was  it,  '  muffel-ihellj  What  would 
you  with  her  ? 

Simf.  My  matter,  fir,  mafter  Slender  fent  to  her, 
feeing  her  go  through  the  ftreet,  to  know,  fir,  whe- 
ther one  Nym,  fir,  that  beguil'd  him  of  a  chain,  had 
the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  fpake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simp.  And  what  fays  Ihe,  I  pray,  fir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  Ihe  fays,  that  the  very  fame  man,  that 
beguird  mafter  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of 
.it. 

Simp.  I  would  I  could  have  fpoken  with  the  wo- 

•  — j&^^^»f/Vf«-ftfr/tfr— ]  The  French  cslWz  Bohemian  whzt 
we  call  a  Gyffty ;  but  I  believe  the  Hoft  means  nothing  more  than, 
by  a  wild  appellation,  to  infinuate  that  Simple  makes  a  ilrangeap- 
pearance.    Johnson. 

In  Germany,  there  were  feveral  companies  of  vagabonds,  &c. 
called  Ttfr/^iandZigens.  "  Thefe  were  the  fame  in  my  opinion,** 
fays  Mezeray,  **  as  tnofe  the  French  C2[\  Bohemians^  and  theEnglUh 
Gypfies."  Bulteers  Tranjlation  of  McTurq^^sHifioty  ofFrmct^  UB- 
dcr  the  year  1417.    Tollet. 

»  muJfeUjhell\ ]  He  calls  poor  Simple  mr^A/k//,  bc- 

caufe  he  (lands  with  his  mouth  open.    Johnson. 

man 
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man  herfelf ;  I  had  other  things  to  have  fpoken  with 
her  too,  from  him. 

FaL  What  are  they  ?.  let  us  know. 

Hq/l.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Simp.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  fir. 

FaL  Conceal  them,  or  thou  dy'ft. 

Simp.  Why,  fir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mif* 
trefs  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  matter's  for- 
tune to  have  her,  or  no, 

FaL  *Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Simp.  What,  fir? 

FaL  To  have  her — or  no :  Go ;  fay  the  woman 
told  me  fo. 

Simp.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo,  fir '  ? 

FaL  Ay,  fir  Tike ;  like  who  more  bold. 

Simp.  I  thank  your  worfliip :  I  Ihall  make  my 
mafter  glad  with  thefe  tidings.  {^Exit  Simple. 

,  Hqft.  Thou  art  clerkly*,  thou  art  clerkly,  fir  John  : 
Was  there  a  wife  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  hoft;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learn'd  before 
in  my  lite  :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was 
paid  for  my  learning '. 

Enter  Bardolph. 
« 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  fir  !  cozenage !  mcer  cozenage ! 

.'  Simple.  May  I  hefo  hold  to  f^fo^  fir  7 
Falflaff.  ^9  fir^  like  who  more  bold.']  In  the  firfl  edition,  the 
latter  fpeech  ftands : 

I  Tike,  who  more  bolde.         ■    And  (hould  plainly  be 
read  here,  Ay,  Jfir  Tikcj  &c.     Farmer. 

*  — clerkly^ — ]  i.  e.  fcholar-like.    So,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona :  ^  - 

**  — — — Tis  very  clerkly  done.     Steevens. 
5  —  I^tf/W  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  wasfaid  for  mv  learn- 
ing.] He  alludes  to  the  beating  which  he  had  juft  received.     The 
fame  play  on  words  occurs  in  Cymbeline^  a(5t  V.  **  — — forry 
you  have  paid  too  much,  and  forry  that  you  are  paid  too  much." 

Steevens, 

Hqfi. 
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H(^.  Where  be  pfiy  horfes  ?  fpmk  wcB  of  thtm, 
varlctto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  i^  (ben  as 
I  came  beyond  Eaton^  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind 
one  of  them^  in  a  ikMigh  of  mire;  and  fet  fpurs,  and 
away,  like  Uiree  German  devils,  three  Dodor  Fau- 
ftus's^ 

Ihfi.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain  ; 
do  not  fay,  they  are  fled ;  Germans  are  honeft  men, 

'EMter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  hoft  ? 

Hq/i.  What  is  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments:  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 
couzin-germans,thathas  cozen'dall  the  hoftsof  Read^ 
ings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Golebrook,  of  horfes  and 
mcHiey.  I  tell  ypu  for  gpod  will,  look  you  :  you  are 
wife,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-ftogs  ;  and  'tis 
not  convenient  you  ihould  be  cozen'd :  Fare  you  welU 

lExU, 

Enter  Casus. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  Hojl  de  Jarterre  ? 

Hoft.  Here,mafter  doftor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat:  But  it  is  tell-a-me, 
dat  you  make  a  grand  preparation  for  a  d^ke  de  Ja- 
Many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is 
know,  to  come :  I  tell  -you  for  good  vill :  adieu. 

[Exir. 

Hq/t.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go !  affift  me,  knight ; 
I  am  undone:— fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain  \  lam 
undone !  [Exit. 

FaL  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozen'd ;  (or 

♦  — three G^«Mr«  devils,  tkret  DoB^r  Faufiu/s,']  yohnFoMpj 
commonly  called  DpHsr  Faufius^  was  a  Crerman.    Steevens. 

I  have 
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I  have  been  cozen'd,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  fliould 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  tranf- 
form'd,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  wafh*d 
and  cudgerd,  they  would  melt  me  otft  of,  my  fat, 
drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fifliermehs*  boots  with  me  ; 
I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
till  I  were  as  creft-faln  as  a  Avy^d  pear.  I  never 
profper'd  JGncfel  forefwore  myfelf  at  ^  Frimero.  Well, 
if  my -wind  were  but  long  enough  to  fay  my  prayers, 
1  would  repent 

'Enter  Mftnfs  ^Ickly. 

Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

^c.  From  the  two  parties,  forfooth* 

Fal  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  hi«  dam  the 
other,  and  fo  they  Ihalibe  both  beftow*d!  I  have  fuf- 
fer'd  more  for  their  fakes,  more,  than  the  villainous 
inconftancy  of  man's  difpofition  is  able  to  bear. 

^iV.  And  have  not  they  fulFer'd  ?  yes,  I  warrant ; 
fpecioufly  ctoe  of  them  ;  miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart, 
is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  fee  a  white 
fpot  about  her* 

Fal.  What  teirft  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was 
beaten  myfelf  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford  ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
counterfeiting  the  *  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 

me, 

'  — Pr//w^^.]  A  game  at  cards.    Johnson. 

-i— ■fincc  I  forefwore  myfelf  at  Primero*']  Primero  was  in  Shake-* 
4>eare's  time  the  fafliion^e  sune.  In  the  £arl  of  Northumber^ 
land's  letters  about  the  pow£r  plot,  Jofc.  Percy  was  playing  at 
Primero  on  Sunday,  when  his  uncle,  the  confpirator,  called  on  nim 
at  Eflbc  Houfe.  This  0une  is  again  mentiooed  in  our  author's 
Hen.  VIII.  Percy. 

*  '^^aSHim  of  an  oU  womafty'-^]  What !  was  it  any  dexterity 
of  wit  in  Sir  John  Falfbflf  to  counterfeit  the  a^on  of  an  ^A/ woman, 
in  order  to  efcape  being  apprehended  for  a  ^iicJb  f  Surely,  one 
would  imaeine,  this  was  the  readied  means  to  bring  him  into  fuch 
a  fcrape :  K>r  none  but  old  women  have  ever  been  fufpe^led  of  be- 
ing itches.    The  text  mufi  certainly  be  reflor'd,  a  vi9od  womap, 

a  crazy^ 
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me,  the  knave  conftable  had  fet  me  i'  the  flocks,  i'tlx* 
common  ftocks,  for  a  witch. 

^ic.  Sir,  let  me  fpeak  with  you  in  your  chamber  * 
you  fliall  hear  howlhings  go;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  fay  fomewhat.  Good 
hearts,  ^what  ado  is  hereto  bring  you  together!  fure, 
one  of  you  does  not  ferve  heaven  wellj  that 'you  are 
fo  crofsM. 

JPhL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  {^Exeunf^ 

SCENE        VL 

Entrr  Fenton  and  Hoft4 

Hoji.  Matter  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind  is 
heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  fpeak :  Affift  me  id  my  piirpofeV 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  Fll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  lofs. 

HoJl.  I  will  hear  you,  matter  Fenton ;  and  I  will^ 
at  the  leaft,  keep  your  counfel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  anfwer'd  my  affedion 
(So  far  forth  as  herfelf  might  be  her  chufer) 

a  crazy,  frantick  woman ;  one  too  wild,  and  (illy,  and  urimean- 
ing,  to  have  either  the  malice,  or  mifchievous  fubtlcty  of  a  witch 
in  her.     TheobalDi; 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr,  but  re- 
jected by  Dr.  Warburtoo,    To  mt  it  appears  rcafonabic  eiKnigh^ 

Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  change  is  neceflary^  FaliUff,  by 
counterfeiting  fuch  weaknefs  and  ii^rmity,  as  would  naturally  be 
pitied  in  an  old  woman,  averted  the  puniffament  to  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  been  fubjeded,  on  the  fiippofition  that  he  was  a 
witch.    Ste;even8. 

7  ._ii4,^^^  ado  is  here  to  hring  you  together  /— — ]  The  great 
fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  ezj^reffions  fo  profane^  that 
no  neceflity  of  prefenring  charaaer  can  juftify  them.  There  are 
laws  of  higher  authority  than  thofe  of  criticifm.    Jobnsqn. 

Even 
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Even  to  my  wifh  :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  fuch  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof 's  fo  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  fingly,  can  be  manifefted, 
Without  the  fliew  of  both :  Fat  fir  John  Falftaff 
Hath  a  great  fcene ;  the  image  of  the  jeft  * 

ISlewin^  a  letter. 
ru  fliew  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mme  hoft  : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  juft  *twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Muft  my  fweet  Nan  prefent  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpofe  why,  is  here  ' ;  .iii  which  difguife. 
While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  foot  % 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eaton 
Immediately  tb  marry  :  flie  hath  confented :  now,  fir. 
Her  mother,  even  ftrong  againft  that  match  % 
And  firm  for  dodor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  fliall  likewife  fliuffle  her  away. 
While  other  fports  are  tafking  of  their  minds  ', 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  prieft  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  feemingly  obedient,  likewife  hath 
Made  promife  to  the  dodor : — Now,  thus  it  refts ; 
Her  father  means  ihe  fliall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  fees  his  time 

*  the  image  of  the  jeft]    Image  is  refrefentation.     So,  in 

K.RUh.llli 

**  And  liv*d  by  looking  on  his  images,^*    Steevens. 

*  ^— is^fr/; ]  I.e.  in  the  letter.     Stbevens. 

■  -— tfr«  fome^\jhat  rank  on  foot^'\  u  c.  while  they  are  hotly 
purfuing  other  merriment  of  their  own,     Steevens. 

*  e*ven  ftrong  againft  that  match,]  Thus  the  old  copies* 
The  modern  editors  read  ever^  but  perhaps  without  necrfity. 
Even  i^ovigy  \%  as  Jirong^  'with  a  Jimilar  degree  of  ftrengtb.  So,  m 
Hamlet  I  ** «;^«  cnriftian*'  \%  fellow  chriftian.     Steevens. 

'  tiding  of  tl^ir  minds,]    So,   in  another  play  of  our 

author : 

**  fome  things  of  weight 

**  That  tq/k  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France/' 

Steevens. 

To 
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To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  fliall  go  with  him : — her  mother  hath  intended^ 
The  better  to  devote  ♦  her  to  the  doflor, 
(For  they  muft  all  be  mafk'd  and  vizarded) 
That,  quaint  in  green  ^,  Ihe  ihall  be  loofe  enrobed. 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  T)OUt  her  head ; 
And  when  the  dodor  fples  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him. 

Hqft*  Which  means  Ihe  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mo- 
ther? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  hoft,  to  go  along  with  me  2 
And  here  it  refts, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  ftay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  oUr  hearts  united  ceremony* 

Hq/i.  Well,  hufband  your  device;  TU  to  the  vicar i 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  Ihall  not  lack  a  prieflr. 

Fent.  So  Ihall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Befides,^  FU  make  a  piefent  recompence.      [^Exeuntt 

♦  — to<^i>/f— ]  We  migbt  read-^^^mtf/^.  So  aftoifaids  i 
**  _the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough***    SteeveIts. 

'  '^"^fuaimt  IB  green,——  may  mean  fantafticaUy  cbMk  in 
green.    So,  in  Mikon*8  Mafyne  at  LtuU^w  Cafik  : 

"  left  the  plaar, 

<*  And  this  quaint  habit,  breed  aftonifliment.'* 
^uaintnefs^  however,  was  anciently  ufed  tofignify  jriir^^dSi^.  So^ 
in  Greene's  Dialogue  hetweema  He  audShe  C^uy^atcbery  i^ga  : 
**  I  began  to  think  what  a  handfome  roan  he  was,  and  fhiied 
that  he  would  come  and  take  a  night^s  lodging  with  me,  ^v&utm 
a  dump  to  think  of  iht  quaintHefs  of  his  peffona^'*  In  theTm 
Gentlemen  ofFerena^  a£^  III*  <c.i.  quaintly  is  u(ed  £sr  iugem$mfy: 

**  ladder  quaintlj  made  of  cords***    Stestsks.' 


ACT 
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A  C  T     V.       SCENE     L 

iinter  Falftafand  A^s.  ^ickly. 

Pal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  pratling.; — go. — Fll  hold : 
*rhis  is  the  third  time ;  1  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
humberi.  Away,  go ;  they  fay,  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death*— 
Away, 

^ic.  ril  provide  you  a  chain;  and  1*11  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns.       [^Exit  Mrs.  ^ickfy., 

Fal.  Away,  I  fay;  time  wears:  holdup  yourhead, 
and  mince  ^ 

En^er  Ford. 

How  nowj  matter  Brook  ?  Matter  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  Ihall 
fee  wonders4 

Ford.  Went  yt)U  not  to  her  yefterday,  fir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

FaL  I  went  to  her,  matter  Brook,  as  you  fee,  like 
1  poor  old  man  ;  but!  came  from  her,  matter  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  fame  knavcj  Ford  hfer 
hufband,  hath  the  finettmad  devil  of  jealoufy  in  him, 
hiafter  Br6Qk,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you4-^Hc  beat  me  grievoufly,  in  the  ttiape  of  a  wo- 
man ;  for  in  the  ihape  of  man,  matter  Brook,  I  fear 
not  GoSah*  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  becaufe  I  know 
alfo,  life  is  a  Ihuttle.  I  arti  in  hatte ;  go  along  with 
me ;  rU  tell  you  all,  matter  Brooki   Smce  I  pluck*d 

«  holiupyottr  heaJj  andrtiindt.]  To  mince \%x<>  walk' with 

affected  iklicacy.     So,  in  the  Merchant  ofF^nke  t 
**  turn  two  mincing  ^eps 

**  Into  a  manly^  (bide.    St££V£n84 

Vol,  L  a  a  geefe. 
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geefe,  play'd  truant,  and  whippM  top,  I  knew  not 
what  'twas  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me:  TU 
tell  you  ftrange  things  of  this  knave  Ford ;  on  whom 
to-night  I  will  be  reveng'd,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife 
into  your  hand. — Follow  :  Strange  things  in  hand^ 
mafter Brook!  follow. [£tw»^* 

SCENE        II. 

fTtndfor  Sark. 

Enter  Page^  Shallow^  and  SUnder. 

Page.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  i*  the  caftle-ditch, 
till  we  fee  the  light  of  our  fairies, — ^Remember,  fon 
Slender,  my  daughter. 

Skn.  Ay,  forfooth ;  I  have  fpokc  with  her,  and  wc 
have  a  nay-word '  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
•  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum ;  ihe  criesir  budget  i  and 
by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Sbd.  That's  good  too;  But  what  needs  either  your 
mumy  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well 
enough. — It  hath  ftruck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  fpirits  will  be- 
come it  well.  Heaven  profper  our  fport !  *  No  ma^ 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  Ihall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me.  [£xr»»/. 

SCENE 

^  — —  a»tfj?<wrJ— ]•!.  e.  awatct-wofd.  Mrs.  Quicldybn 
idrcady  ufed  it  in  this  fenfe.    Steevens. 

'  No  jAku  means  evil  hut  the  devil ^^^^-^1  Tim  i«  a  double 

blunder ;  for  fom?,  of  whom  this  was  fpoke,  were  women.  We 
ihould  read  them,  No  one  means.     War  bur  ton. 

There  i§  noblunder*  Intheancientkiterlude&andmomlicieSytfce 
beings  of  fupremc  p)wer,  excellence,  or  depravity,  are  occafionidiy 
ftyled  men.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Dogberry  fcysj 
**  God's  a  gpod  man*^  Again,  in  an  Epitaph,  part  of  win^ 
has  been  borrowed  as  an  abfuni  one,  by  Mr,  Pope  and  his  afibd^ 
ates,  who  were  not  very  well  acquainted  witii  ancient  phrafeok 
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SCENE        IIL 

knter  Miflrefs  Page,  Mfirefs  Ford^  andl)r.  Cam. 

Mrs.  Page*,  Mafter  doftbr,  my  daughter  is  in  green  t 
when  you  fee  yoilr  time,  take  her  by  the  hand^  away 
with  htr  to  the  deanery  j  and.difpatch  it  quickly:  Go 
before  into  the  park ;  we  two  iliuft  go  together* 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu.        [-E^/V* 

Afrj.  Page.  Fare  you  wellj  fir.     My  hufband  will 
not  rejoice  ib  much  at  the  abufe  of  Falftatf,  as  he  will 
chafe  at  the  dodor's  marrying  my  daughter  :  but  'tis 
no  matter ;  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great  deal' 
of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Fo7'd.  Where  Is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  }  'and  the  Welch  devil  Evans  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak  %  with  obfcur'd  lights;- which,  at  the  very 
inftant  of  Falftaff *s  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
difplay  tothe  nighti 

*'  Do  ail  we  am, 
**  Death  is  a  man 

**  That  ncrer  fpai^th  none.** 
Again^  in  feronimoy  or  tfje  Firfi  Part  oftheSpaniJh  Tragedy ^  1665  : 
•♦  VouVe  the  laft  man  I  thought  on,  favc  the  JeviL'^ 

Steevens* 
•  and  the  Welch  devil  Evans  ?]   The  former  imprefBon^ 

mnd  tbi  Welch  devil  Herncf  But  Falftaff  was  to  reprefcnt  Hcrne^ 
and  he  W113  bq  Welchraan;  Where  was  the  attention  of  fagMity 
of  oureditors^  not  to  obfcnre  that  Mrs*  Ford  is  enquiring  forfivan*^ 
by  the  name  of  the  Welch  devil  ?  Dr.  Thirlby  likcwife  difco¥dr*d 
the  blunder  of  this  piiflagc*    Theobald; 

I  fuppofe  only  the  letter  H.  was  fet  down  in  the  MS ;  aod  there- 
fore, inftead  ot  Hugh  (which  feems  to  be  the  true  readihjjj  the 
editors  fubftituted  Seme,    SteeVens. 

'  —in  2,  pit  hard  by  Herne*s  oaJt^ ]    An  oak^  which  nrtay  b^ 

that  alluded  to  by  Shakefpeare,  is  flill  Handing  dofe  to  a//>  in 
Windfor  foreft     It  is  yet  (hewn  as  the  oak  of  Kerne. 

Steevens. 

A  a  z  Mru 
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Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  chufe  but  amaze  him, 

Ms.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  bemock'd; 
if  he  be  amaz*d,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We*ll  betray  him  finely. 

M^s.  Page.  Againftfuchlewdfters,  and  their  lechery, 
Thofe  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

M-s.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to 
the  oak!  [£r^«/, 

SCENE        IV. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies ;  come ;  and  remember 
your  parts  :  be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the 
pit;  and  when  I  give  the  watch-*ords,  do  as  Ipid  you; 
Come,  come;  trib,  trib.  \^Exeunu 

SCENE       V. 

Enter  Falft off  with  a  hudCs  head  on. 

Fd.  The  Windfor  bell  hath  ftruck  twelve ;  the 
minute  draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  aifift 
me! — Remember,  Jove,  thou  waft  a  bull  for  thy  Eu- 
ropa ;  love  fet  on  thy  horns.— Oh  powerful  love  I 
that,  in  fome  refpe<9:s,  makes  a  beaft  a  man  ;  in  fomc 
other,  a  man  a  beaft. — You  were  alfo,  Jupiter,  a  fwan, 
for  the  love  of  Leda ; — Oh,  omnipotent  love !  how 
near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  agoofe? — A 

fauk  done  firft  in  the  form  of  a  beaft ; O  Jove, 

a  beaftly  fault! — and  then  another  fault  in  the  fem- 
blance  of  a  fowl ; — think  on't,  Jove;  a  foul  fault. — 
When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  fliall  poor  men  do  *  ? 

For 

*  men  Fods   have  hot  hacks,  'what  JhaU  poor   mtm  d4f\ 

Shakcfpearc  had  perhaps  in  his  thoughts,  the  argument  which 
Cherea  employed  m  a  iiinilar  fltuation.      Ter.  Run.  oH  Ill.yr  r  ^ 

**  Quut 
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Forme,  I  am  here  a  Windfor  (lag;  and  the  fatteft, 
I  think,  i'the  foreft :  Send  me  a  cool  rut- time,  Jove, 
or  who  can  blame  me  to  pifs  my  tallow '  ?  Who  comes 
here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mftrefs  Ford  and  Miftrefs  Page. 

Mrs*  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ? 
my  male  deer  ? 

FaL  My  doe  with  the  black  fcut? — Let  the  iky  rain 
potatoes  *;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves ; 
hail  kifling-comfits^  and  fnow  eringoes;  let  there  come 
a  tempeft  of  provocation,  I  will  Inciter  me  here. 

Ms. 


-Quia  coniimilcm  luferat 


*<  Jam  olim  ille  ludum,  impendio  magis  animus  gaudebat  mihl 
**  Deum  fefc  in  homincm  convertiflc,  atque  per  alienas  tegulas 
*^  Veniile  clanculum  per  impluvium,  fucum  factum  mulieri. 
•*  At  quern  deum  ?  qui  templa  coeli  (umma  foniiu  concutit, 
*♦  E^ff  bomuncio  hoc  non  facer  em  7    Ego  vero  illud  ita  feci,  ac 

lubcns." 
A  tranflation  of  Terence  was  publlflied  in  1508.     Malone* 
3   —    Send  me  a  cool  rut-time^  Jove ;   or  ivbo  can  blame  me  to 
pifs  my  tallow  ? — ]    This,  I  find,  is  technical.    In  Turbervillc's 
Booie  of  Huntings  ^/75  •    **  IHinng  the  time  of  their  rut,  the 

harts  live  with  fmall  uiftcnance,* The  red  mufliroome  help- 

cth  well  to  make  them  f>x/re  their  greace^  they  arc  then  in  fo  vehe- 
ment heate,  &c."    Farmer. 

In  Ray's  ColleSion  of  Proverhs^  the  phrafe  is  yet  further  ex- 
plained :  *^  He  has  plfid  his  tallotv.  This  is  fpoken  of  bucks  who 
grow  lean  after  rutting-time,  and  may  be  applied  to  men." 

Steevens. 
♦  .^.^mmmnin  potatoes ; ]  P/ftatoes^  when  they  were  firft  intro- 
duced in  England,  were  fuppofed  to  be  Arong  provocatives.    See 
Mr.  Collins's  note  on  a  paflage  in  Troilus  and  Urejida^  a£l  V.  fc.  ii« 

Steevens. 

5  kijjing'comfitsy ]    Thefe  were  fugar-plums,  perfum*d 

to  make  the  breath  fwcet.     So,  in  WebHer's  Dutchefs  of  Malj^\ 
1623  : 

**  Sure  your  piilol  holds 

**  Nothing  but  perfumes  or  kijing'comflts.^* 
In  Svj et nam  Arraign^ d^  1620,  thefe  conte^ons  are  called — **  hJP- 
ing-caufesJ"     *'  Their  very  breath  is  fophifticated  with  amber- 
pcllcts,  and  ajpng-canfes.'**    Again,  in  The  Siege^   or  Lovers  Con- 

A  a  3  vfr/| 
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M's.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  is  come  with  me,  fweet-. 

h,eart. 

Fal.  *  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch ; 
I  will  keep  my  fides  to  myfelf,  my  flioulders  for  the 
7  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
hufbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha  1  Speak  I  like 
Herne  the  hunter  ? — ^Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  ch;ld  of 
confcience;  he  makes. reftitution,  As  I  am  a  triiQ 
fpirit,  welcome!  *  \NoiJi within^ 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noife  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  fins  I 

FaL  What  Ihall  this  be  ? 


^;X'.  \  T''^'^'" 


[7%e  women  run.mit% 
Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd, 

verty  by  Cartwnght :  ** lecpt  mtf/l-filumis  cotfii^imQy  in  my 

mouth,  &c.'*  -  Again,  m  A  f^fty  ff^tfman^  by  Maffl»gcr: 

**  Comfits  of  ambergris  to  help  our  kyjiu^^ 
For  eating  thefc,  queen  Mab  may  be  iaid,  in  Roftteo^  and  y^tUet^ 
top/ague  their  (ifs  'witb  hlijlers,     Steevens. 

•  Di'videme  like  a  brib'd  buck, ]  Thus  sill  tbe  old  copies, 

mif^akingly :  it  muft  be  hrihc-huck  \  i.  e,  a  buck  fent  for  a  bribe* 

Theobald. 

^  -felloe  of  this  *tv^iit,— —  ]  Who  the^^5/W  is,  or  why  he 

keeps  his  (boulders  for  him,  I  do  not  undcrftand.     Johnsok. 

To  the  keeper  they/^^wA/rrjand  humbles  belong  as  a  perquifite, 

CtRAY. 

So,  in  Friar  Bacotty  and  Friar  Buf/gayy  1^99  : 
"  Butter  and  cheefe,  and  humbles  of  a  deer, 
«*  Such  as  poor  keepers  have  within  their  lod]^  **- 
3d,  in  Holinlhed,  1586,  vol.  I.  p.  204:    *•  The  keeper,    by  a 

Guflom hath  the  ikin,  head,  umbles^  chine  zn^  fitpuUtrs^ 

Steevens. 
A  ^alkj  is  that  diilri<^  in  a  foreft,  to  which  the  jurifdicHon  of 
a  particular  keeper  extends.     So,  in  JLoelge^s  Rofalpniy  1  ^92  : 

**Tellmc  foreller,  under  whom  maintained  thou  x\iywalkef^ 
Again,  ibid,  *' Thus,  for  two  or  three  days  he  walked' up  and 
down  with  his  brother,  to  fliew  him  all  the  commodities  that  be- 
longcft  to  bis  walh."    Malone, 

ipft 
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left  the  Oil  that  is  in  me  Ihould  fet  hell  on  fire ;  hcj 
n^ver  would  elfe  crofs  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  like  a  fatjn' ;  ^ickfy,  and  others,  drefs^d 
!  like  fairies,  with  tapers. 

^ic*  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moon-fliine  revellers,  and  fliades  of  night, 
**  You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  deftiny^ 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

£^tf.    Elves,  lift  your  names;    filence,  you  airy 
toys  9, 

Cricket^ 

•  Tou  oirpnAiJ-/jeirs  of  fixed  deftiwy^^  But  why  ifrphan-heirS  T 
Dieftiny,  whom  they  fucceeded,  was  yet  in  being.  Doubtlcfe  tho 
poet  wrote : 

Tou  o  UP  HEN  heirs  of  fixed  deflir^^ 
\*  €•  you  elvesy  who  minifter,  and  fucceed  in  feme  of  the  woAa 
of  delVmy.  They  are  called,  in  this  play,  both  before  and  after- 
wards, ouphes ;  here  ouphen ;  en  being  the  plural  termination  of 
Sftxon  nouns.  For  the  word  is  from  the  Saxon  Alpenn**,  lamidSy  <ir- 
mones.  Or  it  may  be  underflood  to  be  an  adjedtive,  as  *moodeft^ 
nxjoolenj  golden y  &c.     War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  corrects  orphan  to  ovphen  5  and  not  without  plau- 
fibllity,  as  the  word  ouphes  oq,qmx^  both  before  and  afterwards.  But, 
I  fancy,  in  acquiefccnce  to  the  vulgar  do<^rine,  the  addrefs  in  this 
line  is  to  a  part  of  the  troop^  as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by 
the  fairies :  orphans  in  refpe^t  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only 
dependent  on  defiiny  hcrfelf.  A  few  lines  from  Spenfer  will  fuffi- 
(Ciently  illuftrate  this  paflage : 

**  The  man  whom  heavens  have  ordaynd to  bee 

**  The  fpoufe  of  Britomart  is  Arthegall* 
**  He  v/onneth  in  the  land  of  Fayeree^ 

"  Yet  is  no  Fary  bome>  ne  fib  at  all, 
**  To  elfes,  but  fprong  of  feed  terrcftriall, 

"  And  whilome  by  falfe  Faries  llolen  away, 
f  *  \yhiles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall,  &c.** 

Edit.  1 590.  b.  iii.  ft.  26^ 
Farmer. 
'  Crier  Hohgohlin^  make  the  fairy  o-ycs* 

Eva.  FtveSj  lift  your  names ;  filence^  you  airy  toys.1  Thefe  two 
lines  were  certainly  intended  to  rhime  together,  as  the  pre- 
icediog  and  fubfe(juent  couplets  do ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  old 
'•' '  ^  • '  A  a  ij.  editions, 
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Crkkety  to  Windfor  chimneys  flialt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'ftunrak'd,  and  hearths  unfwcpt. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry  ': 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  fluts,  and  fluttery, 

FaL  They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  fpeaks  to  them,  IhaU 
die : 
ril  wink  and  couch  j  No  man  their  works  mull  eye, 

[^Lies  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Bede  ?— Go  you,   and  where  yon 
find  a  maid, 
That,  ere  ihe  deep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  faid^i 
•  Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafy  ; 
Sleep  fhe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy  ; 

editions,  the  final  wdrds  of  each  line  arc  printed,  qjfes  and  to^. 
This  therefore  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  inconvenicDce  wluch^ 
has  arifen  from  modernizing;  ^e  orthography  of  Shakefpeare. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  as  bilberry, 1    The  bilberry  is  the  ^wbortkberty^     Fairiet^ 

were  always  fuppoled  to  have  a  ftrong  averfion  to  lluttcry.  Th'us« 
in  the  old  fong  of  Robin  Good  Fellow.  5ee  Dr.  Percy's  ReUqnts^ 
&c.  vol.  Ill : 

^  When  houfe  or  hearth  doth  (lyttifh  lye, 
*'  I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue,  &c." 

Steeteks. 

*  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantajy ;]  The  fenfc  of  thjis  fpeech 
is  ■  ■  that  flie,  who  had  performed  her  religious  duties,  (hould 
be  fecure  againft  the  illufion  of  fancy ;  and  have  her  Deep,  like 
that  of  infancy,  undifturbed  by  difordered  dreams.  This  was  then 
the  popular  opinion,  that  evil  fpirits  had  a  power  over  the  fancy  ; 
and,  by  that  means,  could  infpire  wicked  dreams  into  thofe  who^ 
pn  their  going  to  lleep,  had  not  recommended  themfelves  to  the 
protedion  of  heaven.  So  Shakefpeare  makes  Imogen,  on  her 
lying  down,  fay : 

From  fairies  J  and  the  tempUrs  of  the  nighty 

Guard  me ^  befeechye  ! 
As  this  is  the  fenfe,  let  us  fee  how  the  conpmon  reading  ex- 
preifes  it ; 

Raife  up  the  organs  of  her  fantajy  ; 
i.  e.  inflame  her  imagination  with  fenfual  ideas  ;  which  is  jufl  the 
contrary  to  what  the  poet  would  have  the  fpeaker  iay •  W^  cannot 
|htrcforc  but  conclude  he  wrote : 

Kei  N  up  the  organs  of  her  fantajy  \ 

i.e. 
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But  thofe^  as  fleeps  and  think  not  on  their  fins^ 
Pinch  them,  arms^  legs^  backs^  Iboulders^  ^des^  an4 
{bins, 
^k.  About,  ^bout; 
Search  Windfor  caftle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouph^s,  on  every  facred  room  3 
That  it  may  ftand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
5  In  ftate  as  wholfome,  as  in  uate  'tis  fit; 
*  Worthy  the  owner,  ^nd  th?  owner  it, 

Tho 

!.  c.  curh  them,  that  (he  be  no  more  diftuibed  by  irregular  ima^ 
ginations,  than  children  in  their  deep,  for  hp  aods  imme^ 
fli^tcly ; 

Sleep  Jhe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy* 
go,  in  The  Temfeji: 

**  Give  not  dalliance  too  much  the  rein." 
Ai)d,  in  Mftfurefor  Meafure  : 

**  i  give  my  fenfual  race  the  he  in." 
To  give  the  rein^  being  juft  the  contrary  to  rein  up*    The  fame 
fought  he  has  again  in  Macieth ; 

** JVferciful  powers ! 

^^  Reftrain  in  me  thp  curfed  thqught^  that  nature 

♦*  Gives  way  to  in  repofc."    War  bur  tow. 
This  is  highly  plaufible;  and  ytt^  raifeup  the  organs  ofherfan-i 
tqfy^  may  mean,  elevate  her  ideas  above fenfiutUty^  exalt  them  to  the 
noh^Ji  contemplation^     Stesvens, 

^  In  flate  as  nvholefomej }  The  Oj^ford  editor,  not  knowing 

the  meaning  of  luholefomcy  has  altered  it  to, 

In  lite  as  voholfom^ 
and  fo  has  made  the  wiih  a  mofl  abfurd  one.  for  the  fiteor  fitua* 
tion  mufl  needs  be  what  it  is,  till  the  general  deftru6tion.  But 
"joholfom  here  fignifies  integer*  He  >vi(he8  the  cafUe  may  ftand  in 
it^  pr^pnt  fkte  of  perfection,  which  the  following  woras  plain)/ 
(hew: 

■  ■   "    "  as  inflate  *tisfit^    War  bur  ton  • 
♦  Worthy  the  woner^  AND  the  owner  //.]  And  cannot  be  the  true 
reading.     The  context  will  not  allow  it  j  and  his  court  to  queen 
Elizabeth  dirc<Sb  us  to  another : 

I  AS  the  o^vner  it* 

For,  fure  he  had  more  addrefs  than  tq  content  himfclf  with  wiihing 
a  thing  to  bej  which  his  complaifance  muft  fuppofe  adually  iukm, 
namely,  the  worth  of  the  owner.    Warburton. 

Surely  this  change  is  unneceflary.     The  fairy  wiflies  that  the 
^aftle  and  its  owner,  till  the  dt^  of  doom  j  may  be  wonhy  of  each 

other. 
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'  The  fcvferal  chaks  of  orrfer  look  you  fcour 
With  juice  of  bahn,  and  every  preckms  flower : 
Each  fair  inftahnent  coat,  and  feveral  crcff. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bleft! 
And  nightlyV  meaciofvr-fairies,  look,  you  fing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compafs,  in  e  ring  : 
The  expreffurc  that  it  be^,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-frelh  t!han  all  the  field  to  fee ; 
And,  Hor^  Soit  ^uiMaly  Fenfe^  write, 
^Id  dmerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white; 

Like 

©fbef.  Qjieen  Elizabeth's  wortli  was  not  devohrablc,  as  wc  hare 
fcen  by  the  condu<5t  of  her  fooli(h  fuccdior.  The  prayer  of  the 
fairy  is  therefore  fufficiendy  rcafoaaWe  ahd  intelligible,  without 
alteration.    Steevens. 

*  The  feveral  chtrrrs  iffordet^  lool^ you fconr 

With  juice  of  halm  y  Uq\  It  was  an  article  of  our  ancient  lujrmVy 
to  rub  tables,  &c.  witharbftfatic  herbs.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
th<*  RoifiKaiis  did"  the  fetpe,.  to  drive  away  evil  fpirits.    Stekvehs, 

*  In  enteral J'tufts^  Jlowers  VJJ^?!.?.^  blucy  and '•juhlie ; 

.  Like  faphirey  pearly  AND  rich  embrBidery^l  Thefe  lines  are 
moft  raiferRWy  cof  rupttd.  In  the  words — Flovjers purple^  Ulue^  and 
<-j?hite — the/K;yfiris  left  uncom pared.  To  remeay  this,  the  edi- 
tors, who  fccm  to  ha\x  been  fenfible  of  the  imperfcftioft  of  tho 
compartfon,  read,  and  ric^  emhroid(ry\  that  is,  according  to 
them,  as  the  blue  and  white  flowers  are  compared  to  faphire  and 
]><!arl,  ihe/Jtt-/^'  is  Compared  to  rich  emhroidery.  Thus,  mflead 
of  mendinz  one  falfe  ftcp,  they  have  made  two,  by  bfinging  fa- 
phire^  pearly  and  rich  emhroidery^  under  one  prcdi^ihcnt*  The 
lines  we¥e  wrote  thu^by  the  poet : 

In  tffieraM'ttfftSy  Jlowers  i^tJRFlKD,  hlue^  and  ivhite; 
LH(  faphire y  tedrfy  VX  rlth  emhrttldcry. 
i.  e.  \tt  there  l^e  blue  and  white  flowers  ivorked  on  the  green- 
fUard,  like  faphire  and  pearl  in  rich  embroidery.     To  pur^^  is  to 
over-lay  with   tinfcl,  gold  thread,  &c.  fo  our  aiiceftors  called  a 
certain  lace  of  tfibkind  of  work  a  purJUng-lave.     'Tis  from  the 
flench  pourfikr.    So  Spenfer : 
**  —  (he  was  yclad, 
**  All  in  a  filken  camus,  lilly  white, 
**  PiTRTLEt)  upon,  with  many  a  folded  plight. " 
The  change  of  and  into  />,  in  the  ftcond  verfe,  is  neceflary.  For 
flowers  worked,  ovjurfcdm  the  gi^ft,  were  not  like  faph'nl?  aftd 
pearl  Amply,  but  f&phire  and  pearl  in  embroider)^;    How  the  cor- 
riipt  reading  and  was'tttroduccd  into  the  text,  we  have  fliewn 
above,    Wap^burton. 

Whoever 
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Like  faphke,  pearl>  and  rich.crnbrbid^ry,  -j 

Buckled  below  faif  knight-hootfs  bending  tnco;     i 
Fairies  ufe  flowers  for  their  ^  charadkeirf*  j 

Away  ;  difperfe  :  But,  till  tis  one  a^clook> 
Our  dance  of  cuftom,  rouad  abaut  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hwter,  let  lia  not  fSerget 

Eva.  Pray  you,  loak  band  in  hand  ;  yourfelvw  i4 
order  fet : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  fliaH  our  lanthoms  be^ 
To  guide  our  meafure  round-about  the  tree. 
But,  ftay  ;  I  fmell  a  nwn  *  of  n^iddle  earth, 

'  Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy  I 
jLeft  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheefe ! 

Eva.  Vile  worm,  thou  waft  o*er-look'd  even  In  thy 
births 

Whoever  IS  convinced  by  Dr.  Warbuiton's  note,  wifl  (hew  he 
has  Very  little  ftudied  the  manner  of  his  auchop,  whofe  fplcndid 
incorredhiefs  in  this  inft?ince,  as,  in  many  otlier9y  is  furcly  prefer- 
able to  the-inlipid  regularity.propofcd  in  its  room. 

Steevkns. 
"^  ■  charaBery.l  For  the  matter  with  which  they  make  let* 

tcra,    Johnson. 

So,  in  another  of  our  author's  plays : 

**  All  the  charaSloy  of  my  fad  brows.'* 
i,  c.  all  that  feems  to  be  written  on  them.    Steevens, 

*  of  middle  earth,  "l    Spirits  are  fuppofed  to  inhAbit  the 

ethereal  regions^  and  fairies  to  dvvell  under  ground,  mea  therefore 
are  in  amiddle  ftatlon.    Johnson. 

So,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  ef  Wannick^ 
bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Thou  may  ft  thefn  flea  with  dint  of  fwearde, 
*^  And  win  the  fay  reft  mayde  of  middle  erde.^^ 
Again : 

"  ■ the  beft  knight 

**  That  ever  was  in  middle  earde.^\ 
Again,  in  Gower,  De  ConfeJJione  Amantis^  fol.  26 : 
"  Adam,  for  pride  loft  his  price 
*'  lumyddellerth:^ 
Again,  in  an  ancient  alliterative  ode,  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  in 
his  Hijiory  of  Englijh  Poetiy  : 

"  MiddeUerd  for  mon  was  made.'*    Steevens. 
»  File  worm,  thou  waft  o'er-look'd  even-  in  thy  birth.]   The 
pld  copy  itads— w/(A     That  *vild^  which  fo  often  occurs  in  thefe 

plays, 
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%/V.  'With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  ; 
If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defcend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  ftart. 
It  is  the  fleih  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

"B/va.  A  trial,  come. 

l^iey  bum  him  with  their  tapers^  and  pinch  him. 
Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  I 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

^jc.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  defire !— . 
About  him,  fairies ;  fing  a  fcomful  rhime  : 
And,  as  you  trip,  ftill  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  *  It  is  right;  indeed,  he  is  full  of  lcacherie$ 
wd  iniquity. 

The    SONG, 

Fie  mjinfulphanta^  I 
Fie  on  lujl  and  luxury  ^  ! 
^  Luji  is  but  a  bloody fire^ 
Kindled  with  unch^e  defire^ 

Fed 

playf  y  was  not  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  the  pronunciation  of  the 
time,  appears  from  thcfe  lines  ot  Hey  wood,*  in  his  Pleafant  Dia^ 
logHcs  and  Dramas^   1637  : 

**  Earth.  What  goddefs,  or  how JiyPd? 

<*  Age.  ^f,  am  I  call'd. 

**  Earth.  Hence  falfe  virago  wi^/,"    Malone. 
■  fflth  trial'Jire^  &c.]    So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,   in  The 
Faithful  Shepheriefs : 

**  In  this  flame  his  finger  thruft, 

"  Which  will  burn  him  if  he  luft; 

•*  But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 

**  As  loth  unfpoited  flefli  to  bum."    Steevens* 

*  Eva.  It  is  rights  /Wrr^,— ]  This  Ihort  fpeech,  which  is 
very  much  in  character  for  fir  Hugh,  I  have  inferted  from  the  oW 
quarto,  1610.     Theobald. 

3  —  ana /»jr«ry/]  Luxuty  is  here  Vi(cd  for  incontinence.  So, 
in  King  Lear:  "  To*t  luxury^  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers." 

Steevens. 

♦  Lu^  is  hut  a  bloody  ^r^,]  So  the  old  copies.  I  once  thought 
it  (hould  be  read : 

LuH  is  hut  a  cloudy  f  re ^ 

but 
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Fed  in  heart ;  whofe  flames  afpire^ 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them^  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  hinty  fairies ,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ;  • 

Pinch  himy  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about ^ 
^TtU  candles  J  andjlar-light,  and  moon-Jhine  be  out, 

5  During  this  fong^  they  pinch  him  ^.  Do£lor  Caius  comes 
one  wqyy  and  Jleals  away  a  fairy  in  green ;  Slender  an-- 
other  way^  and  he  takes  azvay  a  fairy  in  white ;  and  Fen- 
toH  comeSy  and  Jleals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noife  of 
hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  fairies  run  away.  FaU 
fic^ pulls  off  his  buck^s  heady  andrifes. 

Enter  Pagey  Fordy  &c.  They  hry  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  :  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter,  ferve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jeft  no 
higher  :— 
Now,  good  fir  John,  how  like  you  Windfor  wives  ? 
^  See  you  thefe,  hulband  ?  do  not  thefe  fair  yoaks 
Become  the  foreft  better  than  the  town  ? 

Fori 

but  fir  T.  Hanmer  r^ads  with  lefs  violence : 

Luft  is  hut  i'  the  blood  ^fire.    Johnson^ 
Either  emendation  is  unncceflary.    A  bloody  fire^  means  a  firi 
in  the  blood.     In  The  Second  Part  of  Hen.  IV.  ad  iv.  the  feme 
expreffion  occurs  : 

**  Led  on  by  hlootfy  youth,"  &c. 
i.  e.  (anguine  youth.    Steevens. 

5  During  this  fongy-^-^^l  This  direction  I  thought  proper  to  in- 
sert fi-om  the  old  quartos.    Theobald. 

•  ^-.^^they  pinch  him.'\  So,  in  Lylly's  Endymony  1591  : 
**  The  fairies  dance,  and,  with  a  (ong finch  him."  And,  in  his 
Maid'^s  Metamorphofisy  1600,  they  threaten  the  fame  punilhment. 

Steevens, 
'    ^  See  you  thefe ^  hujhandf  do  not  thefe  fair  oaks 

Become  the  foreft  better  than  the  town  T]  What  oaisj  in  the 
name  of  nonfenfe,  do  our  fagacious  editors  make  Mrs.  Page  talk 
of?  The  oaks  in  the  t>ark  Y  But  there  was  no  intention  of  tranf- 

plantingthem  into  the  town, Talis  infcitia  me  quidem  fudet^ 

pigetquen    The  firfi  ^10  readsy  as  the  poet  intended,  >vir/(/;   and 

Mrs. 
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Ford.  Now,  fir,  wWs  a  cuckold  aow  ? — lAz&ct 
Brook,  FalftaflTs  a  knav«,  acuckoldly  knavcj  here 
are  his  horns,  mafter  Brook  :  And,  nufter  Brook,  he 
hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-bafket, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money ;  which 
muft  be  paid  to  mafter  Brook;  his  borfes  are  arrefied 
for  it,  mafter  Brook. 

Mrs.  ForcL  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  afs- 
Ford.  Ay, and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 
PaL  And  thefe  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
tunes  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies  :  and  yet 
the  guiltinefs  of  my  mind,  the  fudden  furprize  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  groflhefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  defpight  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhinje  and 
reafon,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit 
may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lcnt',  when  'tis  upon  ill  em- 
ployment! 

Mrs.  Page*s  meaning  is  this.  She  (peaks  to  her  own,  and  Mrs. 
Ford's  huiband,  and  afksthem,  it' they  fee  th^  homsm  FaUbff's 
hand  ;  and  then,  alluding  tO  them  as  the  types  o(  ntchldotff^  putstbe 
quedion,  whethQr  Ao(cj;^ais  are  not  mor^  proper  in  the^^than 
bxth^unvM^  i.  e.  tb^  in  their  fiuniUes,  aft  a  repiXMch  lo  them  ? 

Thkosald. 
Shakefpeare  may  ufe  oaks  for  branches.    Branching  is  an  epkhtt 
as  commonly  beftowed  on  hcrm  is  on  trees.    Stbsvens. 

»  ...^ho-M  zvit  may  he  made  a  Jack^a-Ienty ]  A  Jack  o*  Lent 

appear  to  have  been  fome  puppet  which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent^ 
like  Shrove-tidc  cocks. 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  La^  AUmot^^  1 659  s 
**  tbiwving  cudgels 

**  At  fack-a-Unts^  or  ohrove-cocks.** 
Ag^,  in  The  H'iUGeo/e  Chace  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
*^  I  would  be  maFri«d  fooner  to  a  monkey, 
"  Or  to  a  JackqfStraw.'^ 
Again,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Tamer  Tamed: 
*'  .,-^if  I  forfeit, 

*^  Make  me  a  ^ack  o\Lent^  and  break  my  fliitKi 
**  Forimtagg'apomtfi,  and  coanters,**— — ^ 

AgaJiii 
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Esfa.  Sir  John  Faiftaff,  ferve  Got,  and  leave  your  ^ 
defires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinfe  you. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  your  jealoufies  alfo,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  miftruft  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
.%tt  able  to  woo  her  in  good  Englilh. 

FaL  Have  I  lay'd  my  brain  in  the  fun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  fo  grofs  o'cr-reaching 
as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  wit;h  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  ihali 
I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ^  ?  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd 
with  a  piece  of  toafted  cheefe. 

Eva.  Seefe  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putten      '  : 

FaL  Seefe  and  pdtter  !  have  I  liv'd  to  ftand  in  the 
taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Englifh  ?  this  \i 
enough  to  be  the  decay  of  luft  and  late-walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  fir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thruft  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  Ihpulders,  and  have  given  ourfelves  without 
fcruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made 
you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-puddlng  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puflTd  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en* 
trails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  flanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Pagf.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tak  of  a  Tub  : 

♦*  *--— on  an  Afti-wedncfday, 

^4  W^ierc  thou  didft  ftand  fix  weeks  the  Jach  0*  Lenty 

a  r^^  ^qyg  tQ  ijyrl  three  throws  a  genny  at  th^e/*    Stee  v. 

•  —  tf  coxcomb  of  frize  ?  -  ]   i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  made  out  of  Welch 

•m^eriah.     Wales  was  famous  for  this  cloth.     So,  in  K.  Ed^^ard 

*L  1599 :    **  Enter  Lluellin,   alias  prince  of  Wales,  &c.   with 

■fwords  and  bucklers,  and  /r/V's^  jerkms."     Again:  **  Enter  Suf- 

kXf  &c. 'with  a  mantle  of /r/Vz^.**     ** my  boy  Ihall  wearc  a. 

*  mandc  of  this  country's  weaving,  to  keep  him  warm,'*  Stekvexs. 

Eva^ 
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Eva.  And  ^iven  to  fornications^  and  to  taverns,  and 
facks,  and  wines,  and  metheglins^  and  to  drinkings^ 
and  fwearings,  and  darings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

FaU  Well,  I  am  your  theme ;  you  have  the  flart 
of  me ;  I  am  dejefted ;  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  the 
Welch  flannel ' ;  » ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me :  ufe  me  as  you  will. 

ForL  Marry,  fir  ,weUl  bring  youtoWindfor,to  one 
maifter  Brook,  that  you  cozened  of  money,  to  whom 
you  fhould  have  been  a  pandar  :  over  and  above  that 
you  have  fufFer'd,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will 
be  a  biting  afflidion. 

'  Mn.  Ford.  Nay,  hulband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends  : 
•  Forgive  that  fum,  and  fo  we'll  all  be  friends* 

ForJ^ 

»  theWtlchJiannel; — ]  The  very  word  if  derived  fiiom 

a  fFelcJ^  one,  fo  that  It  is  almoft  unneceOary  to  add  that  Jlannd  was 
originally  the  manufa^ure  of  Wales.    In  the  old  play  of  Kim^ 
Edward  !•  1 599  :     **  Enter  Hugh  ap  David,    Guenthian    his 
wench  in  flannel;  and  Jacke  his  novice."    Again : 
**  Here's  a  wholefome  Welch  wench, 
**  Lapt  in  her.^iMr«^/,  as  warm  as  wool."    Steevens. 
*  ^^^ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plummet  o*er  me :     ■    ]  Though  this  be 
perhaps  not  unintelligible,  yet  it  is  an  odd  way  of  cooreffing  his 
dejefhon.    I  ftiould  wi(h  to  read : 

— —  ignorance  itfelf  has  a  plume  o'  me  : 
That  is,  I  am  fo  depreifed,  that  ignorance  itfelf  plucks  me,  and 
decks  itfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  my  w^nefs.  Of  the  prefent  residing, 
which  is  probably  right,  the  meaning  may  be,  I  am  ib  enfeebled, 
that  ignorance  itfelf  vrtighs  me  down  and  oppreiics  me.  To^nsok* 
**  jmorance  itfelf,  fa)r8  Falflaff,  is  ^flnmmet  o*er  me.  If  any 
altcrauon  be  neceffary,  I  think,  **  Ignorance  itfelf  is  %  planet  o*ct 
me,"  would  have  a  chance  to  be  right.  Thus  Bobadil  excuics  his 
cowardice :  **  Sure  I  was  (buck  with  ^ planet^  for  I  had  no  power 
to  touch  my  ^joeaton!^    Farmer. 

Dr.  Farmer  might  have  fupported  his  coi\je£^ure  by  a  paflage  in 
K*  Henry  VI.  where  queen  Margaret  fays,  that  Suffolk's  face  1 

«< .— rul'd  like  a  wandring/Ai«tf/  over  me.**    St££VENS« 
Perhaps  Falftaff's  meaning  may  be  this  :  **  Ignorance  itfelf  is  a 
plummet  0V /n^:  i.  e.  above  me  \^'*    ignorance  itfelf  is  notfok)W 
as  I  am,  by  the  length  oi  ^ plummet-line.    Tyrwhitt. 

3  Mrs.  Ford.  Nay^  hujbandj-^']  This  and  the  foUowinjg  little 
fpecch  I  have  inferted  from  the  old  quartos.    The  retrenchment, 

Iprc- 
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'  Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all's  forgiven  at  laflr. 
Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  (halt  eat  a 
poffet  to-night  at  my  houfe  ;  where  I  will  defire  thee 
to  ^  laugh  at  my  wife^  that  now  laughs  at  thee  2  Tell 
her,  mafter  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Ms.  Page.  Do(3:ors  doubt  that ;  if  Anne  Page  be 
my  daughter,  Ihe  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius*  wife. 

lAfide. 
Enter  Shider. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho!  ho !  father  Page! 

Page.  Son  I  how  now  ?  how  now,  foil  ?  have  you 
difpatch'd  ?  • 

Slen.  Difpatch'd!-^ril  make  the  beft  in  Glocefter- 
Ihire  know  on*t;  would  I  were  hang'd,  la,  elfe. 

Page.  Of  what,  fon  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  miftrcfs 
Anne  Page,  and  fhe's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  If  it  had 
not  been  i*  the  church,  I  would  have  fwing'd  him,  or 
he  Ihould  have  fwing'd  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never,  ftir,  ind  'tis 
a  poft-mafter'fi  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo,  when 
I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married  to  him, 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have 
had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly ;  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  Ihould  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd,  mumy  and 

I  prefume,  was  by  the  players.  Sir  John  Falliaff  is  fufficiently  pu- 
niflied,  Jn  being  difappointed  and  expofed.  The '  expectation  of 
his  being  profecuted  tor  the  c\^'enty  pounds,  gives  the  concluiion 
too  tragical  a  turn.  Befides,  it  v&  poetical  juji ice  that  Ford  fhould 
fullain  this  lofs,  as  a  fine  tor  his  unrealbnable  jealoufy.     Theok. 

♦  ^^^laugh  at  mf  wife^ — ]  The  two  plots  are  excellently  con- 
nedted,  and  the  tranfition  vcr}'  anfully  made  in  this  fpcech. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  Ihe 
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ihe  cry'd  budget ^  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne^  but  a  poft-mafter^  boy. 

Eva.  Jelhu  !  Mailer  Slender,  cannot  you  fee  but 
marry  boys  ♦  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexM-atJieart ;  What  fliall  I  do  ? 

Ms.  Page.  Good  George,  be  hot  angry  :  I  knew 
of  your  purpofe ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ; 
and,  indeed,  ihe  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery, 
and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Catus.  Vere  is  miflrefs  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  cozen'd; 
Iha'  married  un  garfon^  a  boy^  un  pat/an^  by  gar,  a 
boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am  cozen'd, 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  not  take  her  in  green? 

iCaius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  *tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  PU  raife 
all  Windfor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford.This  is  ilrange :  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  mifgives  me  :  Here  comes  mailer 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fentofij  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  mailer  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my  mother,  par- 
don ! 

Page.  Now,  miftrefs  ?  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  mailer  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  mailer  dodor, 
maid? 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her;  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  moft  ihamefuUy, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is.  She  and  I,  long  iince  contrafted. 
Are  now  io  fure,  that  nothing  can  diiTolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy,  that  flie  nath  committed  : 
And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  craft, 

*  — «MTry  ^ev^f]  This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  Ukewile  re- 
fiorations  from  the  old  quarto.    Ste£V£ns. 

Of 
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Of  difobcdiencc,  or  unchateous  title ; 

Since  therein  Ihe  doth  evitate  and  Ihun 

A  thoufand  irreligioua  curfed  hours, 

"Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  hen 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy  ;     ■    ■ 
In  love,  the  heavens  themfelves  do  guide  the  ftate  ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  fold  by  fate^ 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  diough  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial 
ftand  to  ftrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glancM. 

*  Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heaven  give 

thee  joy ! 
What  cannet  be  efchcVc^  tokxQl  be  embraced. 

Eva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding* 

Fal.  WhcE  night-dc^s  run,  all  forts  of  deer  are 
chac'd, 

Mrs.  P^e.  Well,  I  will  mufe  no  further  :-^Mafter 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  f 
Good  huiband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  fport  <^er  by  a  country  fire  ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  fo  : Sir  John, 

To  matter  Brook  you  yet  fliall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  feall  lye  with  miftrefs  Ford. 

^Exeunt  omnes. 

•  Page.  fTell^  'what  reme4^f'^^^\  In  the  firft  ikctch  of  thxt 
play,  which|  as  Mr.  Pope  obliges,  11  much  inferior  to  die  latter 
performance,  the  onij^  lentiment  of  which  I  re|;ret  the  omifiSon, 
occurs  at  this  critical  time.  When  Fenton  brings  m  his  wife,  there 
18  this  dialogue.  ^ 

Mn.Fora.  C0mej  mifirefsPagej  I mujt behold wthyouy 
*Tzspity.  topmrt  iovi  thai  isf§  true. 

mt9.  Page.  [Afide]  Akbou^  that  I  home  mifs^din  m^inttnt^ 
Tet  I  am  glad  «y  hnjband^s  match  is  crofted. 
Here  Fenton^  take  her.    ■ 

Eva.  Corne^  mafier  Fage^  you  mufi  needs  agree. 

Ford.  I*  faithy  fir^  come^  you  fee  your  wife  isfileaid. 

Page.  I  cannot  tolly  andyetrny  heart  is  eas*di 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good  the  doShr  mifs*d. 
Come  hither y  Fenton^  and  come  hither ^  daughter. 

Of 
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Of  this  play  there  is  atraditioa  preferred  by  Mr.  Rowe»  that  if 
was  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  fo  de- 
lighted with  the  chara<fter  of  f  dftaff,  that  (he  wiihed  it  to  be  dif- 
i^led  through  more  phys ;  but  fufpe6ting  that  it  might  pall  by 
continued  uniformity,  direded  the  poet  to  diverfify  his  manner^ 
by  (hewing  him  in  k>ve.  No  ta(k  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to 
the  ideas  of  another.  Shakefpeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the 
ftorv  be  true,  feems  not  to  hare  known,  that  by  any  real  paffion  of 
tcnaeracfs,  the  felfiih  craft,  the  carelefs  jollity,  and  the  lazy  lux- 
ury of  FalftafT  mufl  have  fuffered  fo  much  abatement,  that  httle  of 
his  formercaft  would  have  remained.  Falilaff  could  not  lore,  but 
by  ceadng  to  be  Falftaff.  He  could  only  counterfeit  lore,  and  liis 
profeffions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  plcafure,  but 
of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  Could  to  the 
work  enjoined  him ;  yet  harmg  perhaps  in  the  former  plays  com- 
pleted his  own  idea,  feems  not  to  hare  been  able  to  gire  Falflaff 
ail  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  rariety  and  nuitiberof  the 
perfenages,  who  exhibit  more  chara^ers  appropriated  and  diicri* 
minated,  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakefpeare  was  the  firft  that  produced  upon  the  En- 
glilh  flage  the  efiea  of  lan^age  diCtorted  and  deprared  by  prorin- 
cial  or  roreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide  *,  This 
mode  of  forming  ridiculous  charaders  can  confer  praife  only  on  him, 
who  originally  difcorered  it^  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit 
or  judgment :  its  fuccefs  muft  be  derired  almoft  wholly  from  the 
player,  but  its  powerin  afldlful  mouth,  eren  he  thatdefpifesit,  is 
unable  to  refifl. 

The  condu^  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  a^on  begins  and 
ends  often  before  the  conclulion,  and  the  different  parts  m^ht 
change  places  without  inconrenience ;  but  its  general  power, 
t&at  power  by  which  all  works  of  fi;enius  (hall  fuuiTly  be  tried,  is 
fuch,  that  perhaps  it  nercr  yet  had  reader  or  ff«dator,  wh9  did 
not  think  it  too  foon  at  in  end.    Johnson. 

*  In  the  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  is  the  character  of  an  ItaHwi 
merchant,  Very  ftrongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation.  Dr. 
DodfpoUi  in  the  comedy  which  b^ars  his  name,  is»  like  Cairns^  a  Ftrncfa 
pbyfician.  This  piece  appeared  at  leaft  a  "year  before  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Wmdfar.  The  hero  of  it  (peaks  (hch  another  jargon  as  the  anta* 
gonift  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  bun  is  cheated  of  bit  miftreis.  In  feverat 
other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  earlieft  of  StaakefpearQ*s»  pro* 
rincial  chara6^ers  are  introduced.    Srs^rEMS. 


END  OF  Volume  the  First. 
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